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PREFACE. 


Social  Science  has  never  been  so  much  talked  about  as  in  our 
own  times.  We  all  know  now  that  the  life  of  human  societies, 
like  everything  else,  is  governed  by  rules,  by  laws,  and  may 
therefore  become  a  question  of  science.  This  idea  is  far  from 
new,  for  the  "  Politics  "  of  Aristotle  is  a  treatise  upon  Sociology, 
doubtless  very  incomplete,  but  nevertheless  scientifically  conceived* 
And  in  their  way  the  "  Laws  "  and  "  The  Republic  "  of  Plato  are 
also  sociological  works,  though  in  them  the  scientific  method  is 
that  which  is  most  wanting.  Aristotle  and  Plato  have  also  had 
many  imitators  or  followers.  To  the  former  we  may  trace  much 
of  what  we  read  in  Machiavelli  and  in  Montesquieu ;  on  the  other 
hand,  still  confbiing  ourselves  to  a  few  names,  Campanella  and 
Eousseau  may  be  counted  as  descendants  of  Plato.  By  the  side  of 
these  two  schoob,  a  third  has  made  for  itself  a  place ; — this  we  may 
call  the  systematic  school.  It  is  doubtless  from  the  results  of 
observation  that  systematic  socialists  start  their  theories.  But 
they  confine  their  field  of  observation ;  and  they  distort  facts  by 
80  selecting  them  that  to  their  questions  they  may  find  an  answer 
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which  will  agree  with  their  preconceived  opinions.  Vico,  Condorcet, 
SaintrSimon,  Auguste  Comte,  are  the  most  illustrious  representatives 
of  this  school,  and  all  these  men  possessed  minds  of  the  highest 
order. 

But  have  all  these  thinkers  succeeded  in  founding  Sociology? 
— for  this  hybrid  word  was  first  brought  into  fashion  by  Comte. 
We  can  hardly  think  so,  unless  we  ivish  to  close  our  eyes  very 
determinedly.  We  have  the  word  without  the  thing,  and  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  The  commencement  of  any  science,  howevor 
simple,  is  always  a  collective  work.  It  requires  the  constant  labour 
of  many  patient  workmen,  succeeding  each  other,  each  benefiting 
from  the  toil  of  his  predecessor,  and  through  a  long  series  of 
generations.  Isolated  minds,  let  them  be  ever  so  powerful,  can- 
not do  more  than  promulgate  speculative  questions  that  may  be 
more  or  less  ingenious. 

Again,  the  rise  of  any  science  is  all  the  more  laborious  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  vast ;  and  what  can  be  more  complex  than  Social 
Science  1  Modem  investigations  have  taught  us  the  fundamental 
truth  that  everything  in  the  universe  must  be  governed  by  laws. 
We  have  therefore  our  sociological  laws.  But  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  discover  a  law  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena  which  it 
governs  are  multiple,  are  variable  and  intricate;  and  social  facts 
are  numberless,  their  intricacy  and  their  variability  are  extreme. 
By  dint  of  observations  and  experiments  made  and  continued 
during  historic  periods  we  have  succeeded  in  formulating  a  few 
astronomical  laws ;  and  yet  wo  are  told  that  the  isolated  meditations 
of  some  few  systematic  minds  can  give  us  a  ready-made  scientific 
Sociology '  Anyone  who  likes  to  believe  in  this  illusion  is  of 
course  free  to  do  so. 
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It  is  difficult  for  us  to  look  around  over  the  whole  vast  field  of 
Sociology  'j  for  we  must  take  into  account  all  the  infinitely  various 
manifestations  of  human  activity,  and  also  all  the  exterior  agents 
that  may  in  any  way  influence  that  activity.  Will  the  evolution  / 
of  societies  always  continue  to  unfold  itself  confusedly  and  spon- 
taneously? Must  we  despair  of  ever  finding  and  possessing  a 
scientific  Sociology  ?  Assuredly  not ;  but  it  is  all-important  that 
we  should  not  think  complete  a  work  as  yet  hardly  begun. 

We  now  know  how  sciences  first  rise,  and  how  they  grow.  It 
is  before  all  things  necessary — and  this  is  a  very  long  task — to 
bring  together  rich  materials  of  well  authenticated  and  carefully 
noted  facts.  We  must  then  select  them,  group  them,  class  them, 
and  arrange  them  in  order.  For  until  then  we  are  not  entitled  to 
make  inductions;  we  cannot  see  correctly  the  links  between  the 
phenomena  in  past  times ;  we  ought  not  to  risk  observations  as 
to  their  future  evolution.  As  a  matter  of  course  all  this  elabora- 
tion will  be  of  greater  value  in  proportion  as  it  rests  upon  a 
larger  basis.  In  many  sciences  experience  may  assist  us  in  our 
observations,  and  especially  in  controlling  our  inductions.  This 
precious  means  of  verification  has  hitherto  been  wanting  to  Soci- 
ology; but  human  societies,  as  they  felt  the  need,  have  made 
many  attempts,  which  in  a  great  measure  may  serve  as  pre- 
meditated analytical  experiments,  perhaps  to  be  undertaken  at 
some  future  date. 

Before  this  vast  preliminary  labour  that  we  have  just  indicated 
can  be  accomplished  centuries  must  first  elapse;  all  hope  of 
a  scientific  Sociology  would  otherwise  be  vain.  All  that  we  can 
now  do  is  to  make  some  few  attempts;  and  it  behoves  us  to 
define  our  objects,  directing  our  efforts  to  each  one  in  turn  of 
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the  mnj  odes  of  sodal  fife.  Sociologj  nmst  iifietirily  nst 
upon  the  gromidwodc  of  manj  sdences:  mtmrnl  histoij,  anthro- 
pokgj,  ethnogni^ J,  demognph j,  pedagogy,  the  stud j  of  Hhnatwi, 
politieal  eeonoiiiy,  history,  etc  etc.  etc.  The  ennmendon  would 
be  infinite,  for  ererything  whieh  can,  directly  or  indizeetly,  hare^ 
influenee  upon  human  life  has  ako  its  socic^ogical  impoitanee. 

This  is  the  scientifie  method.  It  is  doobtleas  long  and  laborious ; 
bat  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  do  the  wofk,  and  more  than  one 
poneer  has  already  began  to  dear  the  way.  It  will  be  enoo^  to 
n^ntion  the  large  historic  pictmes  of  Backleand  Diaper,  the  eUmo- 
graphical  wori»  of  Labboek,  Tylor,  and  others,  and  lastly  Herbert 
Spencer's  book  on  Sodclogy,  This  latter  is  also  mainly  ethnogra- 
phical, bat  it  has  in  some  way  deceiTed  the  public;  for  more  was 
expected  of  its  aathor,  than  whom  few  men  in  oar  own  time  poosess 
a  larger  or  a  moie  acate  intellect,  or  a  mind  more  richly  far> 
nished.  Mr.  Spencer's  work  no  doabt  gires  eridence  of  much 
sGond  thought  and  nice  perception ;  bat  his  exposition  of  facts 
is  singularly  unmethodical,  and  he  is  often  led  astray  by  a  priori 
^stematie  conceptions.  We  may  mention  his  Teiy  strong  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Eohemeroe,  according 
to  which  the  pagan  gods  were  superior  men  who  had  become 
deified  by  the  people;  and  also  his  onwanantable  comparison 
between  social  and  iMolpgieal  organisms.  We  may  add,  that  in 
many  of  his  conclusions  Mr.  Spencer  has  run  directly  counter  to 
noticeable  facta,  and  to  those  which  hare  been  already  established. 

For  ooxselTes^  our  own  views  or  <^inions  here  in  this  Tolume  are 
Tery  confined.  Such  has  been  our  intention.  Our  purpose  waa 
to  write  a  chapter  on  Sociology — ^the  ethnographical  chapter — 
and  we  hare  endeaToured  not  to  heap  up  our  facts  confusedly  and 
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without  oidec  We  have  undertaken  to  describe  the  principal  V 
manifestations  of  human  activity  successiyely  in  the  principal 
human  races,  connecting  them  as  nearly  as  possible  with  similar 
phenomena  that  have  been  observed  in  animals.  In  nearly  every 
case  we  have  closed  our  short  inquiry  with  an  attempt  at 
generalisation,  and  even  of  induction ;  but  the  reader  will  at  once 
distingraish  our  own  personal  views  from  the  facts  which  in  our 
opinion  will  justify  them,  and  may  himself  draw  any  other 
conclusion  that  appears  to  him  to  be  more  sound. 

After  what  has  been  said,  no  one  will  expect  to  find  \xk 
this  volume  an  enumeration  of  ''Sociological  Laws,"  drawn  up 
with  all  the  strictness  of  the  laws  of  true  science.  Social  science 
is  yet  in  its  infancy  3  to  formulate  its  laws  is  therefore  beyond 
our  power.  "J  But  scientific  laws  do  not  spring  suddenly  as  from 
spontaneous  generation.  The  way  is  first  prepared  by  extracting 
from  the  chaos  of  minute  information  some  few  general  facts. 
This  has  been  our  endeavour :  we  hope  we  may  have  succeeded. 

Ch.  Lstoubnsau* 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL  PROLEGOMENA. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 

SNUMERATION    OF   THE   HUMAN   RACES. 

When  we  attempt  to  enumerate  and  to  classify  the  various  races 
of  men,  the  anthropologist  and  the  ethnographer  are  at  once  beset 
with  difficulties, — so  changeable,  so  multiform,  and  so  various  are 
the  human  mammalia.  Let  it  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that 
we  wish,  as  do  some  over-metaphysical  anthropologists,  to  perch 
man  up  in  the  clouds,  to  pretend  that  our  puny  vertebrated  body 
has  upon  this  earth  a  separate  existence  of  its  own — a  gulf  dividing 
us  from  all  other  animals.  Though  man  is  incontestably  a 
mammiferous  animal  of  the  highest  order,  he  differs,  nevertheless, 
very  widely  from  his  more  humble  congenerous  creatures ;  for  witli 
him  the  higher  nervous  centres,  and  their  use,  which  is  shown 
in  his  intelligence,  are  susceptible  of  a  relatively  enormous  develop- 
ment. Again,  as  far  as  scientific  data  will  allow  us  to  judge,  the 
origin  of  man  is  multiple.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  now 
existing  human  race  descends,  coming  down  through  a  long  series 
of  metamorphoses,  from  monkey-bearing  breasts.  But  these  early 
progenitors  of  man  were  very  numerous,  and  even  from  the  first  of 
very  various  kinds.  Starting  from  this  low  primitive  state,  the 
earliest  types  that  were  even  nearly  human  must  have  been  subject 
to  changes  from  the  ordinary  habits  of  life ;  for  durin^'  very  long 
geological  cycles  man  was  necessarily  obliged  to  live  in  various 
climates,  to  which  he  was  constrained  to  adapt  himself  in  order  to 
maintain  his  own  existence.  And,  in  its  turn,  this  labour  of 
4iCcommodating  himself  to  places  more  or  less  inclement  has  become 
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a  cause  of  organic  change.  Everywhere  on  the  face  of  the  glohe 
man  has  formed  for  himself  a  separate  existence,  and  he  has  made 
for  himself  a  civilisation  that  is  more  or  less  intelligent ;  hoth  of 
which  have  served  to  protect  him  from  rough  contact  with  the 
surrounding  elements,  and  have  also  either  tended  to  stifle  in  him 
certain  preponderating  energies,  or  to  foster  some  latent  capabilities. 
Now  there  is  no  functional  modification  which  is  not  both  the 
sign  and  the  effect  of  a  corresponding  modification  in  the  organs. 
Owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  diversity  of  his  origin,  and 
to  the  disparity  of  civilisation, — to  both  of  which  we  must  add  the 
effect,  ever  various,  of  the  innumerable  ethnical  unions  which  took 
place  during  the  long  night  of  the  prehistoric  ages,  when  his 
last  thought  was  to  write  his  own  annals, — man  modelled  himself 
after  many  and  different  types.  In  one  place  these  different  types 
were  clearly  determined,  in  another  they  were  so  closely  joined 
together  by  intermediary  mixings,  and  were  effected  so  gradually, 
that  further  gradation  is  no  longer  possible.  In  a  word,  that 
has  happened  to  man,  but  upon  an  infinitely  larger  scale,  which 
has  happened  to  our  domestic  animals — for  instance,  to  our  canine 
creatures.  The  greyhound  and  the  bulldog,  the  spaniel  and  the 
Newfoundland,  are  all  canine  mammalia,  but  how  different  are  they 
one  from  the  other ! 

But  before  we  begin  to  speak  of  Sociology  itself  we  must 
endeavour,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  unravel  this  chaos  of  ideas ;  we 
must  divide  the  human  species  into  different  kinds,  and  extricate 
some  of  the  principal  types,  more  or  less  homogeneous,  from  out  of 
the  confused  mass  of  the  human  races.  We  shall  now  attempt  to 
do  this  as  briefly  as  possible. 

If  the  anatomical  characters,  now  so  carefully  studied  by  con- 
temporary anthropologists,  were  well  classified  and  well  arranged 
in  their  proper  order,  our  task  would  then  be  simple  enough.  As 
it  is  the  special  object  of  this  book  to  speak  of  sociology,  we  might 
pass  over  small  anatomical  details,  tracing  out  the  principal  groups 
and  showing  the  peculiarities  of  each.  But  unfortunately  the 
study  of  anatomical  anthropology  is  as  yet  in  its  early  phases. 
It  enables  us  only  to  prove  certain  facts,  not  to  classify  them. 
One  anthropologist  will  base  his  classification  of  races  on  the  form 
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of  the  cranianiy  on  the  quantity  and  the  formation  of  the  brain, 
another  will  satisfy  himself  by  examining  the  hair.  In  this  still 
^X)nfuied  state  of  human  taxonomy  we  must  proceed  somewhat  at 
random,  teeing  groups  of  characters  for  our  guide,  so  as  to  lessen 
.as  far  as  possible  the  chances  of  falling  into  error.  No  doubt  that 
the  actions  of  men  and  women  form  the  principal  study  of  the 
sociologist ;  but  he  is  bound  nevertheless  to  connect  these  actions 
AS  far  as  possible  with  certain  anatomical  facts,  or  at  all  events  to 
«how  the  connection  existing  between  them, — for  between  the 
labourer  and  his  work  the  tie  is  very  close.  An  inferior  ana- 
tomical race  has  never  created  a  civilisation  superior  to  itself. 
Over  such  a  race  hangs  an  organic  malediction,  the  weight  of 
which  can  only  be  reduced  by  millenary  efforts,  and  by  a  struggle 
for  improvement  constantly  going  on  during  geological  cycles.  As  to 
the  nobility  of  organisation,  we  see  the  greatest  variety  in  men ;  and 
these  differences  are  so  strongly  marked,  that  any  idea  of  close  and 
gradual  progression  is  at  once  excluded.  Nevertheless,  taking  into 
<^nsideration  only  the  very  large  and  important  features,  we  may 
group,  both  anatomically  and  sociologically,  the  existing  types  of 
men  under  three  main  heads  : — 

L  I7ie  black  rnan,  whose  brain  is  small,  especially  in  the  frontal 
region^  which  with  him  is  narrow  and  receding.  His  cranium 
is  elongated  and  oval-shaped.  Correlatively,  his  jaws  are  prog- 
nathous, that  is  to  say,  the  rudimentary  organs  are  projecting.  His 
nose  is  more  or  less  flat.  The  skin  is  also  more  or  less  black,  and 
the  hair  woolly,  except  with  the  Australian  negro,  who  seems  to  be 
«  man  of  mongrel  breed. 

IL  The  yellow  man,  the  Mongolian,  or  Mongoloid,  is  still  farther 
separated  from  the  animal  form.  His  brain,  more  developed  in  the 
Asiatic  Mongolians,  but  very  small  with  the  American  Mongoloid,  is 
better  shaped.  The  forehead — where  the  intelligence  mainly  lies — 
is  with  him  less  sacrificed,  it  is  even  relatively  largely  developed 
in  the  case  of  the  Asiatic  Mongolians.  His  cranium  is  large 
and  short,  brachycephalous ;  the  prognathism  is  here  much  less 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  preceding  type.  His  eyes,  or  rather 
his  palpebral  openings,  are  very  elongated,  scarcely  open;  they 
Aie  contracted,  and  often  raised  obliquely,  both  inside  and  outside. 
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His  hair  is  always  black   and  straight;    his  skin  is  yellow,  or 
yellowish  in  colour. 

III.  The  white  man  has  ascended  a  few  degrees  higher  in 
the  organic  hierarchy.  His  brain  is  developed;  his  forehead 
has  expanded  and  become  straight ;  his  jaw-bones  have  become 
reduced,  and  in  him  we.  no  longer  find  the  prominence  of  a 
blobber-lipped  mouth.  His  eyes  are  set  straight,  are  open,  some- 
times dark  and  sometimes  light  in  colour,  whilst  with  the  two 
preceding  types  they  are  nearly  invariably  black.  And  so  with 
his  hair,  instead  of  being  always  black,  we  see  it  of  very  various 
colours,  from  quite  fair  to  jet  black.  His  skin  is  more  or  less 
wliite,  and  his  hair  is  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curly,  but 
never  woolly. 

From  the  sociological  point  of  view  these  different  types  of 
human  beings  are  far  from  possessing  the  same  dignity ;  there 
are  also  many  subdivisions  in  each  class  of  very  various  kinds^ 
and  these  differ  very  widely  one  from  the  other.  The  negro  will 
generally  be  found  to  belong  to  the  most  inferior  type.  The  black 
man,  guided  by  no  instincts  but  his  own,  in  whom  there  is  no 
admixture  of  blood  of  a  superior  race,  has  never  been  able  to  form 
for  himself  any  sort  of  cultivated  civilisation.  In  this  way  the 
yellow  man — the  Mongolian — is  a  much  superior  creature.  From 
a  very  early  date,  the  Asiatic  Mongolians,  who  are  the  best 
specimens  of  this  type,  formed  for  themselves  large  and  weU- 
organised  societies,  whiclty  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  are  actually 
maintaining  a  rivalry  with  the  white  races,  and  in  some  respect? 
may  serve  for  them  as  a  model.  Even  the  American  Mongoloids, 
who  of  the  Mongolian  class  are  the  most  mongrel,  the  most  inferior 
in  race,  and  whose  brain  is  the  feeblest — of  whom  some  of  the  most 
humble  specimens  are  always  to  be  found  dwindling  away  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  intellectual  and  social  existence — even  they,  by  their 
better  and  superior  types,  have  been  able  in  days  gone  by  to  show 
in  Mexico  and  Peru  some  remarkable  examples  of  social  progress. 

In  spite  of  its  imperfections,  its  weaknesses,  and  its  vices,  the 
white  men  still  maintain  their  foremost  position  in  this  steeple-chase 
competition  among  the  human  races.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  ethnical 
groups  of  the  white  races  that  intellectual  energy  has  shown  its  finest 
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and  widest  deyelopments ;  it  is  there  that  art,  moral  nobility,  science, 
and  philosophy,  have  spread  themselyes  the  most  widely.  And  as 
we  proceed  we  shall  see,  with  some  degree  of  detail,  that  the  white 
race  in  all  its  forms  is  now  the  least  opposed  to  progress. 

The  following  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  hierarchy  of  both  the  principal  and  the  subordinate  races  of 
men.  As  some  of  the  negro  races  differ  in  essential  points  from 
the  most  common  of  the  negro  types,  we  have  given  to  them  a 
separate  place  by  the  side  of  the  principal  black  races  with  which 
they  are  in  fact  actually  connected  : 

THE    PRINCIPAL    TYPES    OF  THE    HUMAN  SPECIES. 


BLACK  I 
MSN 


n. 

TKLLOW 
KEN 


Oceanic  Negroes 
(Melanesians) 


PUSI  NiOBOIS 


AvRic^N  Nbobobs 


MONOOMANB 

Mongoloid 
Americans 


Mongoloids  or 
Yasious  Ttpes 


TasmanianB. 
Aastralians. 
Papuans. 

Veddahs,  and  Indian  black  men. 

Andamana 

Negroes  of  small  stature  (Negritos). 

Hottentots. 

Inferior  Africans. 

t  Mandingos,  eto. 
Superior  Afrioans  <  Nubians. 

( Abyssiniani, 

Tartars,  Chinese,  Japanese. 

Fuegians. 

Southern  Americans. 

Central  Americans. 

Northern  Americans  (Red  Skins). 

Esquimaux,  Kamtschadalei^  eta 

Lapps. 

Carolines,  etc. 

Malays. 

Polynesians. 


(  Indo-Eoropeano. 

Caucisun  Backs    \    Semites. 

(  Berbers. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

DISTRIBUTION   07  THE   HITMAN   RA0E8    ON   THE    FACE   07  THE  GLOBE. 

Statistics  are  even  now  very  far  from  enabling  ns  to  enumerate 
exactly,  or  even  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  population  of  the  world. 
Only  some  few  civilised  states  endeavour  more  or  less  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  a  registry  of  their  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  when  we  wish 
to  make  an  enumeration  of  each  race,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
most  general  means  of  calculation.  In  round  figures  we  may 
say  that  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  millions  of  human 
beings  are  struggling  for  their  existence  on  the  surface  of  our 
little  planet.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
many  coloured  and  multifarious  members  of  humanity  maintain 
their  existence  with  very  unequal  chances,  according  as  the  tem- 
perature in  which  they  live  is  more  or  less  clement;  or  more 
especially  according  as  they  expend  more  or  less  intelligence  and 
energy  for  their  use  and  for  their  protection. 

If  we  were  to  judge  only  by  the  extent  of  area  occupied, 
and  by  the  number  of  the  occupants,  the  Mongolians,  or  the  yellow 
races,  would  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  world  as  it  now  standa 
Their  dominion  in  Asia  is  very  large  indeed.  A  frontier  line  drawn, 
starting  from  the  south  of  the  Caspian  sea,  just  touching  the  south 
of  Afghanistan,  running  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalayas, 
then  turning  southward  towards  the  Indian  ocean,  and  afterwards 
joining  the  Irrawady  river — such  a  line  would  indicate  roughly  the 
Asiatic  boundary  between  the  vast  Mongolian  territory  and  the 
much  smaller  territory  inhabited  by  the  more  or  less  Caucasian 
races.  The  people  to  the  north  and  to  the  east  of  this  line  are 
Mongolian,  with  a  few  exceptions  here  and  there — in  Burmah,  for 
instance;  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  on  the  south  and  west,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  this  broken  line,  are  Caucasian,  and  advancing 
westward,  the  Caucasian  blood  becomes  purer  and  more  free  from 
admixture.     Let  us  not  forget,  too,  that  the  Mongolians  have  very 
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widely  spread  themselves  in  European  Russia,  in  Turkey,  in 
Hungary,  that  they  have  swarmed  in  many  directions,  peopling  the 
Malay  archipelago,  occupying  the  Philippine  islands,  the  Carolina 
islands,  and  many  other  islands  in  the  Pacific,  mixing  themselves 
with  the  inhabitants  and  gradually  moulding  the  aborigines  of  these 
islands  into  the  large  Mongoloid  race.  Also  that  the  lowest  spe- 
cimens of  their  type — the  Kamtschadales,  the  Esquimaux,  the 
Samoyedes,  and  the  Lapps — wander  all  along  the  arctic  shore  of 
Asia,  America,  and  even  of  Europe.  And  it  is  also  very  difficult 
to  avoid  recognising  a  large  admixture  of  Mongolian  blood  in  the 
indigenous  American  and  in  the  Polynesian.  When  we  recollect 
all  this,  we  may  then  have  some  notion  of  the  position,  morally  as 
weU  as  materially,  which  the  yellow  race  holds  upon  the  earth. 

The  only  serious  rival  to  the  Mongolian  is  the  white  man ;  as  to 
whom  contemporary  anthropology  contests  the  Caucasian  origin. 
Yet,  if  we  consider  the  place  and  climate  occupied  by  the  white  man 
on  the  old  continent,  we  shall  see  that  the  Caucasian  chain  shows 
very  plainly  the  centre  of  the  region  which  we  may  call  white;  that  it 
is  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  neighbouring  countries  that  the  purest 
specimens  of  the  type  are  to  be  found.  Starting  from  the  Caucasian 
Alps  we  see  that  the  white  races  spread  all  round  about  on  every 
side.  Towards  the  north  and  the  west  they  cover  Europe  ;  on  the 
south  they  occupy  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia ;  and  on  the  east,  Persia 
and  Afghanistan.  Then,  going  down  into  India  they  mix  with 
other  races,  and  gradually  lose  their  own  distinctive  features  as 
one  gets  nearer  towards  the  Deccan.  There  are  many  linguists  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  all  the  Indo-European  races  come  from  the 
Caucaso-Indian  ELindoo.  There  are  certainly  some  representatives 
of  the  white  races  left  there  even  now  ;  but  they  are,  so  to  speak, 
the  sentinels  chosen  out  and  put  there  to  mark  and  define  the  limits 
of  their  empire.  Let  this  be  said,  without  wishing  for  a  moment  to 
insinuate  anything  against  the  admirable  systematisation  of  Indo- 
European  dialects,  from  which,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  expect  more  than  it  can  in  reality  afford  to  us. 

Taking  into  account  only  the  Caucasian  population  of  Asia  and 
of  Europe,  it  will  be  found  that  in  point  of  numbers  the  white 
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man  bears  a  very  secondary  part  by  tbe  side  of  his  Mongolian 
rival ;  and  if,  as  it  seems  probable,  the  yellow  races  awake  np  in 
right  earnest  from  their  long  sleep  and  wrest  from  us  that  which, 
our  superior  strength  gives  us — that  is,  our  industry  and  our 
homicidal  instruments — the  white  races  will  not  find  that  their 
powerful  auxiliaries,  the  new  people  which  are  gradually  growing 
in  America,  in  Oceania,  etc.,  are  at  all  too  powerful  to  resist  the 
attack. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  black  man  holds  the  third  place ;  and 
he,  with  a  greater  or  less  mixture  of  Aryan  blood,  specially  towards 
the  north  and  towards  the  east,  occupies  the  whole  of  Africa, 
excepting  the  Mediterranean  shore,  the  territory  of  Barbary,  and 
the  region  of  Sahara.  And  here  we  find  mixed  up  together  the 
Berbers,  the  Semites,  and  a  few  even  of  the  early  instances 
of  European  colonisation.  What  is  the  number  of  the  black 
population  in  Central  Africa t  No  one  can  tell;  but  we  know 
that  these  numerous  hordes,  savages  though  they  be,  aie  nearly 
always  stationary,  and  are  agricultural  in  their  pursuits.  Thi» 
has  lately  been  shown  to  us  by  Speke,  Baker,  Schweinfurth, 
Stanley,  and  others.  The  African  negro  is  the  principal  repre- 
sentative of  his  type,  and  he  also  is  a  serious  rival  to  the  superior 
races,  for  he  can  live  and  work  where  other  races,  especially  the 
white  men,  languish  and  die  away.  By  the  side  of  the  African 
negro  we  ought  to  mention,  that  they  be  not  forgotten,  his  inferior 
brethren  the  Oceanian  negroes,  the  Melanesians.  Of  these  the 
Tasmanian  has  already  disappeared  in  face  of  the  stronger 
European  force.  The  same  fate  is  reserved  for  the  Australian. 
'  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  only,  have  some  chance  of  lasting, 
though  they  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  Polished  Stone 
age. 

If  we  take  away  the  white  men,  and  the  black  men  who  have 
emigrated,  the  existing  American  is  a  man  of  much  less  importance 
than  the  African  negro.  The  vast  and  singular  empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  original  civilisations,  are  now  for  ever  wiped  out;  the 
Aztecs  and  the  Quichuas  who  peopled  them  at  one  time  are  now 
destroyed,  or  have  degenerated,  or  have  become  merged  with  their 
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SpaniBh  eonqaerorn.  As  regards  the  Red  Skins  of  the  north,  tho 
Guannis,  the  Pampeans,  the  Patagonians,  the  Fuegians,  etc.,  of 
South  America,  people  rebellious  for  the  most  part  against 
European  civilisation,  their  number  is  very  small,  and  it  is 
destined  to  become  even  smaller  still.  A  future  seems  to  be 
denied  to  these  people,  who  are  both  very  far  backward  and  very 
badlj  provisioned. 

We  may  say  as  much,  too,  for  the  Polynesian  races — probably 
the  offspring,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  of  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
— ^the  people  also  inhabiting  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  islands,  the 
Tonga  islands,  the  Marquesas  islands,  New  Zealand,  etc.  These 
people  are  interesting  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  and  later 
on  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  their  indigenous,  rudimentary,  but 
original  civilisation.  It  can  only  be  from  mixing  with  European 
colonists  that  this  very  curious  specimen  of  the  human  type 
can  leave  behind  any  lasting  impression  of  his  stay  upon  the 
•arth. 

As  we  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  it  is  im- 
possible as  yet  to  draw  up  a  table  showing  the  number  of  in- 
habitants belonging  to  each  of  the  different  large  human  races* 
Nevertheless,  we  may  venture  to  make  a  few  approximate  calcula- 
tions. In  putting  together  the  Mongolians,  and  Mongoloid 
people,  the  Chinese,  who  are  pure  Mongolians,  the  Thibetans, 
the  Japanese,  the  Malays,  and  the  Indo-Chinese,  we  can  hardly 
estimate  their  number  at  less  than  six  hundred  millions  of  inhabi- 
tanta.  As  regards  the  white  population  spread  over  the  world,  it 
is  perhaps  going  too  far  to  reckon  it  at  four  hundred  milliona  But  for 
the  negroes  in  Africa,  in  Oceania,  the  indigenous  Americans,  and  other 
small  races  scattered  about  everywhere,  no  computation  with  any 
sort  of  accuracy  would  be  possible.  Not  taking  into  account  tlie 
African  negro,  a  race  which  certainly  will  number  many  millions 
of  inhabitants,  the  other  human  types  only  form  some  poor 
ethnical  groups  destined  to  disappear,  or  be  absorbed  by  the 
laige  battalions  of  the  three  great  races — the  yellow,  the  white,  and 
the  black. 

Our  preliminary  sketch  is  now  completed.      We  have  traced 
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very  broadly,  as  was  suitable  to  our  object,  which  is  mainly 
sociological,  the  enumeration  of  the  most  important  of  the  human 
species.  The  task  now  before  us  is  more  minute  in  detail, 
and  is  more  difficult.  We  must  now  take  each  of  these  types 
singly,  and  examine  it  psychologically  and  ethnographicall/. 
We  must  bring  them  all  before  us,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
try  them,  measure  their  faculties  by  the  work  they  have  done,  and 
at  the  same  time  say  something  of  the  various  forms  of  ciyilisation 
which  they  have  attempted  or  which  they  have  realised.  The 
most  important  considerations  are  not  the  numbers  of  individuals 
belonging  to  each  race,  though  this  element  will  very  often  be 
found  in  proportion  to  the  actual  value,  of  the  race.  We  shall 
have  to  consider  principally  the  originality  and  the  dignity  of  the 
industrial,  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  labour  which  has  come 
from  human  effort. 


•^ 
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LsT  US  imagine  an  observer  placed  somewhere  high  up  in  air  above 
our  terrestrial  equator,  far  enough  from  the  globe  on  which  we 
live  to  take  in  a  whole  hemisphere  at  one  glance,  and  yet  close 
enough  to  distinguish,  with  the  aid,  if  need  be,  of  a  magnifying- 
glass,  the  continents  and  the  seas,  the  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
the  white  frozen  tops  of  the  polar  regions,  etc.  etc.  To  anyone 
so  watching  us,  the  earth  would  appear  to  be  a  system  made 
up  of  two  hemispherical  mountains  joined  together  at  their 
base,  and  at  the  top  covered  over  with  ice.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  in  the  middle  region,  which  we  will  call  tlte 
equatorial  zone^  between  the  tropics,  our  aerial  observer  will  per- 
ceive on  the  continents  or  on  the  islands  the  existence  of  a  rich 
country,  where  both  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms  are 
represented  by  organic  forms  of  the  largest  and  most  various 
kinds.  He  will  see  there  a  sort  of  outburst  of  life  which  gradually 
becomes  weaker  and  poorer  as  he  draws  his  eye  nearer  to  the 
desolate  countries,  more  or  less  approximatively  bounded  by  the 
polar  regions.  Beyond  this  the  organic  poverty  becomes  absolute 
barrenness ;  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  only  seen  by  a  small  number 
of  objects  of  small  stature ;  the  boned  animals  of  the  earth  become 
rare ;  here  and  there  a  few  deep  caverns  that  are  not  frozen  over 
may  serve  as  a  sort  of  protection  to  fish  and  other  amphibious 
creatures,  to  whom  the  vegetable  world  is  quite  useless,  and  who 
live  only  by  devouring  each  other.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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whole  oiganic  system  of  the  world  has  not  always  been  as  we  now 
see  it.  The  temperatoie  was  formerly  higher  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  this  is  proved  by  the  vegetables  in  the  antarctic  regions  reduced 
to  a  fossil  st-ate,  but  which  to  live  require  a  warm,  or  at  least  a 
temperate  climate ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  the  nights  in 
the  polar  regions  has  always  been  very  unfavourable  both  to  animal 
and  to  vegetable  life. 

It  is  therefore  in  the  middle  terrestrial  zone,   in  the   clement 
portion  of  the  globe  ^  that  the  first  dwelling-place   of   the  great 
mammalia — and  not  excepting  man,  the  foremost  of  the  kind — 
must,  with  the  greatest  sense  of  probability,  be  placed.      But  man 
has  not  always  been  what  he  is  now ;  his  most  distant  ancestors, 
his  precursors,  if  we  wish,  at  a  time  when  they  were  very  little 
different  from   large   monkeys,  did  not  escape  from  the  general 
law.     The  large  monkeys   now  alive,  our  more   or  less  distant 
cousins,  whom  we  rightly  term  anthropomorphites,  are  frugiyorous 
animals  ;  and  man  also,  judging  by  his  teeth,  even  though  we  look 
at  the  formidable  row  of  teeth  of  the  Australian,  is  a  ibrugivorous 
animaL     We  may,  therefore,  rationally  suppose  that  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  hiunan  type  was  placed,  as  is 
nowadays  the  case  with  the  large  monkeys,  in  the  humid  and  warm 
regions,   where   fruit-producing   plants,    containing  feculant    and 
albuminous  matter,  will  grow  easily  and  without  culture.    There  is 
every  probability  that  it  was  in  the  torrid  region  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa,  perhaps  on  the  large  islands  or  continents  now  submerged, 
that  man  was  first  bom  and  had  his  being.     It  is  in  this  warm 
zone  that  we  now  find  the  big  monkeys ;   and  again,  the  fossil 
fauna  in  Europe  is  poor  in  the  remains  of  ape-like  form,  and  those 
of  America  and  Australia  appear  to  be  totally  destitute  of*  them. 
It  is  in  this  zone  that  man,  still  savage,  whose  industry  is  yet  so 
entirely  rudimentary,  now  supports  most  easily  a  tolerable  exist- 
ence;   it  is   here  too  that  the  precursor  of  man  can  only  have 
lived  before  he  knew  the  properties  of  fire. 

But  from  this  cradle,  from  this  Eden,  man  gradually  spread  out 
towards  the  north  and  towards  the  south.  At  first  he  went  into  the 
more  temperate  regions,  where  here  and  there  he  was  able  to  live  and 
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even  to  develop  ;  bat  only  under  the  condition  that  by  his  skill  he 
could  correct  the  parsimony  of  nature.  All  the  great  civilisations 
of  historical  antiquity,  even  now  but  ill  provided,  were  first  pro- 
duced in  warm  or  in  temperate  climates.  Long  afterwards,  races 
who  came  later,  the  inheritors  of  previous  societies,  having  acquired 
a  more  scientific  education — among  whom  were  many  animal  kinds 
and  domestic  creatures — succeeded  in  forming,  less  far  away  from 
the  polar  circles,  large  human  agglomerations.  And  even  now  in 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions  man  can  with  difficulty  find  only 
a  precarious  existence.  In  a  word,  nature's  banquet,  as  the  poets 
say,  seems  to  be  very  unequally  spread  over  the  earth,  when  the 
productive  power  of  the  globe,  altogether  careless  of  human  iiv> 
terests,  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  We  shall  soon  become  assured-, 
of  this  if  we  look  at  the  different  countries  and  see  what  are  the 
different  alimentary  resources  which  each  offers  to  the  many  types. . 
of  the  human  race. 

II. 

Food  in  Melanesia, 

Excepting  the  desolate  regions   of   the  arctic  wastes,  and  the 
island  known  as  Terra  del  Fuego,  no  country  has  been  so  un- 
gracious to  the  human  biped  as  that  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Oceanian  negro,  including  Tasmania,  Australia,  New  Guinea,  New 
Caledonia,  and  a  few  of  the  mixed  archipelagoes — though  they  are 
rather  better  provided — such  as  the  Solomon  islands  and  the  Fiji* 
islands.     In  these  last-mentioned  islands,  and  also  occasionally  in- 
New  Guinea,  the  introduction  of   certain  Asiatic  vegetables  has 
given  some  assistance  to  the  black  inhabitants ;  but  in  Tasmania' 
and  in  Australia  man's  natural  stock  of  provisions  was,  and  still  is,. 
exceedingly  small.     There  the  precious  family  of  palm  trees,  and' 
other  gramineous  fruit,  were  not  represented  by  any  feculiferous 
plant.     The  poor  Australian  woman  is  obliged  to  dig  up  the  earth 
with  a  pointed  stick,  as  the  Tasmanian  woman  had  been  obliged  to 
do  before  her  race  had  died  out,  to  unearth  the  roots,  the  tubercles, 
and  specially  a  sort  of  big  truffle  {mylitta  Australia)  growing  at  the 
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feet  of  the  dead  trees,  in  places  where  the  soil  is  rich  with  organio 
decay.  And  she  cannot  afford  to  disdain  the  juice  of  the  euca- 
lyptus, the  sap  of  certain  ferns,  the  gum  of  the  acada,  certain 
berries,  and  even  the  algae,  which,  when  slightly  cooked,  help  in 
some  small  way  to  augment  the  daily  fare.  Those  are  the  acces- 
sories ;  but  it  is  from  the  animal  kingdom  that  the  customary 
provender  is  mainly  supplied. 

But  in  Australia  and  in  Tasmania  the  animal  kingdom  is  hardly 
more  generous  than  the  vegetable ;  these  are  the  countries  in 
which  the  marsupial  fauna  still  hold  their  sway.  Man  must  hunt 
there,  and  capture  ihe  different  kinds  of  kangaroo,  the  wombat, 
the  opossum — ^whose  size  is  hardly  double  that  of  a  rat — the 
emu,  or  the  Australian  cassowary,  and  various  kinds  of  birds. 
By  the  sea-shore  the  molluscs  form  the  principal  article  of  food, 
and  at  the  different  resting-places  the  people  manufacture  for  them- 
selves a  rough  sort  of  cookery,  as  prehistoric  man  used  to  do  in 
Europe  in  ages  gone  by.  A  few  fish,  and  occasionally  (a  rare  and 
happy  godsend !)  the  dead  body  of  a  whale  cast  on  shore,  will  furnish 
them  with  a  more  "substantial  nourishment ;  and  as  a  last  resource 
they  have  the  dingo,  the  Australian  dog,  and  even  man  himself. 

Kew  Guinea  affords  to  the  Papuan,  its  inhabitant,  a  somewhat 

less  scanty  fare.     Not  that  the  flora  there  will  be  found  to  satisfy 

all  that  man  desires.     According  to  0.  Beccari,  there  is  not  an 

indigenous  fruit  to  be  found  there  at  all  tolerable ;  but  the  Malays 

have  introduced  a  few  cereals,  especially  rice,  and  also  a  few  articles 

of  the  vegetable  kind,  notably  sago,  belonging  to  the  beneficial 

tribe  of  palm  trees,  have  been  spontaneously  brought  on  to  this 

land,  which  still  shows  itself  to  be  Australian  from  the  majority 

of  its  organic  productions.     On  the  other  hand  the  fauna  are  not 

there  wholly  marsupial      The  wild  boar  roams   in   the   forests, 

and  has  been  domesticated  by  the  Papuan,  though  indifferently 

enough,   because   the   people  are   obliged  to  blind  the  young  to 

prevent  them  escaping  from  the  human  yoke.     But  the  dog,  the 

habitual  companion  of  man  on  the  greater  part  of  this  world's 

surface,  lives  there  a  completely'  domesticated  animal,  and  poultry 

also  is  common.     The  forests  of  New  Guinea  are  full  of  birds^ 
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and  on  the  sea-shore  the  fishing  assists  the  Oceanian  negro 
very  materially  with  articles  of  food.  The  sea  is  also  one  of 
the  principal  resources  of  the  Papuan  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
of  his  analogous  companion,  the  New  Caledonian.  These  countries 
are  altogether  destitute  of  domestic  animals,  even  of  the  dog. 
People  there  keep  themselves  alive  with  what  fish  they  can  catch, 
and  with  their  agricultural  industry,  which  is  in  a  fairly  advanced 
state,  especially  in  New  Caledonia ;  and  they  show  some  care  and 
intelligence  in  cultivating  the  igname  and  the  taro.  And  these 
people  too,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  were  the  first 
instances  of  mammalia  who  have  more  or  less  often  furnished 
themselves  with  a  dish  of  meat  Man  himself  would  furnish  the 
first  dish  ; — afterwards  would  come  large  bats,  vampires,  of  which 
we  find  different  kinds  in  nearly  all  the  Polynesian  islands,  and 
abo  in  India. 

To  sum  up :  of  all  the  Oceanian  negroes,  the  Tasmanians,  and 
afterwards  the  Australians,  are  the  most  destitute  and  the  least 
liberally  supplied  by  Providence ;  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  and 
the  adjacent  islands  have  larger  resources  given  to  them ;  so  have 
the  people  of  New  Caledonia,  and  the  negro  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
As  regards  the  other  tribes  of  the  Papuan  race,  thay  inhabit  more 
fortunate  islands :  the  Solomon  islands,  New  Ireland,  the  Fiji 
islands,  where,  strictly  speaking,  the  Polynesian  flora  abound,  poor 
in  kindy  but  rich  in  alimentary  vegetables.  Even  in  New  Caledonia 
we  find  the  cocoa-tree,  the  banana,  the  papyrus,  the  sugar-cane,  etc 
Let  us  now  see  how  man  is  provided  in  the  blessed  region  of 
Polynesia. 

m. 

Food  in  Polynesia, 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  observe  that,  with  the  exception  of 
New  Zealand,  all  the  large  Polynesian  archipelagoes  are  situated 
in  the  tropics,  that  they  all  have  a  marine  temperature,  which  is 
both  very  mild  and  very  little  changeable.  In  November  and 
December,  the  hottest  months,  the  thermometer  at  Noukahiva  marks 
from  29  to  33  degrees  centigrade  in  the  shade^  and  from  26  to  27 

c  2 
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d^ees  in  the  night  The  minimum  of  tempeiatuie  in  February 
is  24  degrees.  As  we  may  perceive,  in  this  happy  country  clothes 
are  almost  useless,  and  if  it  nerer  rained  so  would  be  houses. 

All  these  islands  are  madreporical,  that  is,  calcareous.  They 
have  been  slowly  raised  up  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  sometimes 
by  volcanic  eruptions.  The  mineral  kingdom  here  is  extremely 
poor.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil  there  are  no  beds  of  metal,  few 
hard  stones,  except  a  sort  of  serpentine  and  jasper,  out  of  which 
the  people  have  learnt  to  make  themselves  arms  and  other  utensils. 
The  sea  sheUs,  the  teeth  of  sharks,  etc.,  have  also  served  them  for 
the  same  purposes.  Soft  water  was  often  scarce  with  them,  and, 
in  order  to  get  a  regular  supply,  they  have  been  obliged  to  dig  for 
themselves  deep  pits. 

The  organic  kingdoms  are  hardly  more  varied  than  the  mineral 
kingdoms.  As  these  islands  have  assuredly  never  been  joined  to 
any  continent,  at  least,  not  since  the  tertiary  period,  their  plants 
and  their  animals  must  have  been  imported  there  by  chance  or  by 
accident.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  flora  in  Polynesia  came  originally 
from  India  and  from  America,  and  the  fauna  there  is  remarkably 
poor.  Except  in  the  few  instances  when  they  have  been  im- 
ported by  man,  animals  have  not  come  there  except  by  swim- 
ming or  by  flying.  The  animal  kind  are,  therefore,  very  few  : 
a  few  lizards,  some  birds,  specially  parrots,  which  become  more 
common  as  one  gets  less  farther  away  from  Australia  and  New 
Guinea,  but  not  going  beyond  the  island  Kouroutou  (153°  6'  East 
longitude).  There  are  no  savage  mammalia  except  the  rat  and  a 
huge  bat  vampire,  which  is  found  also  in  New  Zealand  and  in 
New  Caledonia.  We  may  add  a  few  domesticated  animals,  evidently 
brought  there  by  man,  poultry,  which  we  find  even  as  far  distant 
as  Easter  island^  and  specially  the  dog  and  the  hog;  this  latter 
animal  is  generally  of  very  small  stature.  The  dogs  and  hogs,  used 
generally  as  articles  of  food,  are  found  in  all  the  large  archi- 
pelagoes ;  but  many  of  the  smaller  islands  were  deprived  of  them, 
and  the  pig,  known  only  by  tradition  in  the  western  island  of 
New  Zealand,  was  altogether  unknown  in  the  southern  island. 
The  dog,  a  dog-fox,  was  the  only  kind  of  domestic  mammalia 
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of  the  New  Zealanden ;  he  used  to  live  in  a  wild  state  when  left 
in  the  forests,  but  with  the  islanders  he  became  domesticated. 

In  all  these  archipelagoes  the  flora  is  rich  in  aspect  but  poor 
in  kind.  From  twenty-eight  to  thirty  only  were  counted  in  the 
two  groups  the  Society  islands  and  the  Marquesas,  and  they  were 
the  most  rich  in  vegetables ;  but  of  these  kinds  there  were  some 
infinitely  precious.  First  must  be  mentioned  the  cocoa-tree,  which 
constitutes  whole  forests,  grows  even  on 'the  small  islands,  and 
furnishes  of  itself  to  the  islanders  their  drink,  their  food,  their 
wood  for  building  purposes,  and  their  rope.  In  the  larger  islands, 
we  see  growing  by  the  side  of  the  cocoa-tree  the  bread-fruit  tree 
{ariocarpus  inci8a)y  the  providence  of  these  countries,  and  of  which 
tree  may  be  reckoned  no  less  than  thirty-three  kinds.  This  vegetable 
ii  80  completely  domesticated  in  Tahiti,  that  it  no  longer  produces 
grains,  and  it  is  only  reproduced  by  graftjjig.  Its  presence,  there- 
fore, indicates  an  agricultural  people.  The  bread-fruit  tree  was 
flourishing  in  Tahiti,  and  was  wanting  in  the  other  islands.  It 
was  wanting  for  instance  in  Easter  island.  After  the  bread- 
fruit tree  comes  the  igname  {dioscorea),  of  which  there  are  four 
domestic  kinds  (platan  bulbi/eray  pentophylla,  actileata),  and  a  wild 
plant.  In  the  Fyi  islands  the  natives  count  fifty  different  kinds 
of  this  plant.  The  roots,  which  may  be  kept  for  six  months, 
sometimes  attain  to  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds,  and  in  some 
few  localities  the  fruit  has  been  picked  twice  in  the  year.  Let  us 
also  mention  the  rhizome  of  the  colocaria  esculenta,  a  hectare  of 
which  might  provide  food  for  fifty-eight  persons,  and  would 
demand  only  the  labour  of  three  men.  And  last,  the  papyrus 
(carica  papaya),  the  bananas,  the  sweet  potato,  the  sugar-cane,  etc. 
The  greater  part  of  these  vegetables  were  not  to  be  found 
in  New  Zealand,  where  agriculture  was  unknown.  But  this 
archipelago,  as  large  in  size  as  Italy,  possesses  hardly  more  than  a 
thousand  vascular  plants,  among  which  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  ferns ;  the  roots  of  some  of  these  were  eatable,  and  formed 
one  of  the  great  alimentary  resources  of  the  country.  These 
magnificent  countries  were  both  too  richly  and  too  poorly  endowed 
to  allow  man  to  make  much  progress  there.     They  were  too  richly 
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endowed,  beeatne  with  the  assistance  of  the  sea,  alimentation  was 
abundant  and  was  obtained  with  little  labour ;  for  want,  the  great 
spur  towards  progress,  did  not  press  man  to  work  for  himself,  and 
to  use  his  inteUect.  They  were  too  poorly  endowed,  because  the 
total  absence  of  metal  set  a  bar  against  the  development  of  any 
perfected  industry.  And  also  the  uniformity  of  benign  nature,  the 
contiguity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  islands,  offered  but  a  very 
narrow  field  for  any  sort  of  inyestigation.  It  was  literally  an 
Eden  in  which  man  was  Hying,  as  did  Adam  and  Eve,  stupidly,  in 
their  earthly  Paradise. 

IT. 

Food  in  America. 

In  America  human  habitation  is  very  much  more  varied  in  its 
Idnd  than  in  the  lukewarm,  fertile,  and  uniform  Polynesia.  We  have 
here  a  vast  continent  stretching  nearly  from  one  pole  to  the  other, 
in  which  a  great  and  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  with  immense 
plateaus,  run  down  all  the  length  of  it,  from  north  to  south,  and 
whose  height  is  often  nearly  equal  to  their  breadth.  Thanks  to 
these  horographical  conditions,  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians 
were  able,  under  the  tropics,  to  found  large,  complex,  and  curiously- 
organised  societies. 

As  in  Polynesia,  the  food  of  the  Mexicans  and  of  the  Peruvians 
before  the  conquest,  was  mostly  vegetable.  None  of  our  European 
cereals  were  known  to  them,  not  even  the  banana,  which,  according 
to  Humboldt,  now  affords  a  too  facile  nourishment  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  terra  ealiente.  According  to  this  author  the 
produce  of  the  banana  is  to  com  as  133  is  to  1,  and  to  potatoes  as 
44  is  to  1.  Among  the  cereals,  maize  formed  the  principal  article 
of  food  in  Mexico,  and  it  was  cultivated  also  in  Pern.  To  this 
were  added  the  cassava  (Jatropha  manihot)  and  cocoa.  For  other 
food  they  had  the  game  that  they  killed  and  fish  that  they  caught, 
and  also  a  sort  of  dog,  the  only  domestic  animal  of  the  country. 
According  to  Hernandez,  there  were  three  kinds  of  canine  Am'TnftU 
in  Mexico,  which  have  now  disappeared,  having  been  driven  out 
by  their  stronger  European  rivals.    The  eatable  kind,  small,  stubby. 
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and  dumb,  was  not  nnlike  the  dog  which  the  Polynesians  nsed  to 
eat     B.  Diaz  saw  this  dog,  and  even  ate  him. 

The  Penivian  civilisation,  which  seems  to  have  remained  quite 
different  to  that  of  Mexico,  was  based  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  and  the  quinoa,  Laige  flocks  of  lamas  and  of  alpacas  were  at 
once  beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  slaughter.  Plants  and  animals 
were  looked  after  with  great  care,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
pcHnt  out  when  we  describe  tha  interesting  social  organisation  of 
ancient  Peru. 

Outside  the  f&voured  zone  where  the  great  Peruvian  and 
Mexican  empires  flourished,  there  were  not  in  America,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Europeans,  other  inhabitants  than  the  tribes  of  more 
or  leas  wild  savages.  Here  and  there,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
and  also  in  that  of  the  Orinoco,  etc.,  a  few. attempts  at  agriculture 
were  made ;  but  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  the  people  did  not 
sufficiently  understand,  and  which  indeed  was  less  bountiful  in 
alimentary  plants,  bore  only  a  secondary  part  in  the  furnishing 
of  food.  Hunting,  and  Ashing  in  the  large  rivers,  were  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  Indians.  Everywhere,  in  fact,  these  employments 
have  sustained  man  in  his  primitive  state.  They  have  offered  him 
an  occupation  according  to  his  tastes,  and  they  have  maintained 
him  in  a  state  of  savage  wildness.  In  uncivilised  countries  the 
alimentation  always  becomes  less  and  less  vegetable  in  its  kind 
according  as  one  gets  farther  distant  from  the  equator.  In 
the  vast  prairies  of  Western  America  man  lived  almost  alto- 
gether upon  one  animal,  the  bison,  which  he  used,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  slaughter  in  very  large  quantities.  The  deer  and  the 
roe,  no  doubt,  furnished  their  quota,  but  it  was  to  the  bison  that  man 
was  maiidy  indebted  for  food,  for  clothing,  and  for  string  for  his 
bow,  etc.  According  to  the  Abb6  Domenech,  the  town  of  St.  Louis 
alone,  in  the  year  1849,  consumed  110,000  skins  of  buffalo,  of  deer, 
of  roe;  and  the  different  American  companies  used  then  to  buy 
annually  about  90,000  skins  of  buffalo.  In  Southern  America  the 
Araucanians  and  the  Patagonians,  etc.,  used  before  the  conquest,  to 
lead  the  same  sort  of  life  as  did  their  brothers  the  Red  Skins,  at  the 
expense  of  the  vicunia  swandown,  which  they  could  hunt  as  far  as 
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the  coast  of  the  MageUan  straits.  At  the  present  time  the 
European  horse,  the  bovine  races,  so  very  plentiful  in  the  pampas, 
and  also  the  guanaeo,  a  known  animal  domesticated  long  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  the  American  ostrich,  or  nandou  {rhea 
Americana),  are  the  animals  which  furnish  food  to  the  nomad 
inhabitants  of  these  extensive  plains. 

In  the  extreme  regions  of  the  American  continent,  where  the 
vegetable*  kingdom  descends  from  poverty  to  indigence,  and  where 
no  large  terrestrial  mammalia  live  in  large  numbers,  the  nourish- 
ment is  nearly  exclusively  animal,  and  it  is  looked  for  specially  in 
the  ocean.  In  the  north,  the  seal  and  the  whale  are  the  large 
game  of  the  Esquimaux.  In  default,  people  have  to  content 
themselves  with  fish  and  with  shell-fish  when  they  cannot  get  the 
domestic-  reindeer. 

The  Pescherais  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  the  Fuegians,  much 
inferior  in  intelligence  to  the  Esquimaux  of  North  America,  and 
having  no  other  domestic  animal  but  the  dog,  feeds  upon  animal 
food  almost  entirely.  He  pQes  up  the  remains  of  the  shell-fish  in 
kjoekkenmoeddings,  as  prehistoric  man  used  to  do  in  Denmark; 
these  will  form  the  basis  of  his  food,  which  he  may  improve  or 
vary  whenever  he  can  capture  a  seal  or  a  penguin. 

V. 

Food  in  Asia, 

Leaving  Terra  del  Fuego  for  Asia,  is  like  leaving  the  desert  to 
go  into  the  promised  land.  In  the  regions  that  we  have  hitherto 
considered,  man's  table  has  always  been  more  or  less  insufficiently 
found.  Here  animals  were  wanting,  there  vegetables.  Taken  as 
A  whole,  the  vast  Asiatic  continent  may  be  considered  a  blessed 
region,  offering  to  man  the  produce  of  every  climate  in  abundance. 
It  constitutes  a  great  reservoir  of  animal  and  vegetable  kinds,  all 
useful  to  the  human  race.  But  the  distribution  of  these  kinds  will 
vary  naturally  with  the  degree  of  latitude  and  with  the  climate.  In 
India,  and  in  the  Indian  half  of  the  Malay  archipelago  (Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  etc.)  we  find  the  cocoa-tree,  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
the  banana,  the  sweet  potato  (convolvulus  hatatas\  all  the  kinds  of 
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palm  trees,  and  notably  the  sago  palm  tree,  whose  edible  trunk  is 
grown  with  so  little  labour  in  Malay  and  in  New  Guinea.  To 
convert  into  food  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  which  is  often  twenty 
feet  high  and  four  or  five  feet  in  circumference,  the  work  of  two 
men  and  two  women  for  five  days  will  be  found  sufficient ;  and  the 
result  will  give  food  enough  to  maintain  a  man  for  a  whole  year. 
But  the  Malay  peninsula  often  possesses  also  the  cereal,  which  we 
find  stUl  more  frequent  in  Southern  Asia ;  rice  f ornifiB  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nourishment  of  the  Hindoo,  and  it  is  an  important  addition  to 
many  of  the  Chinese.  The  peaceful  and  laborious  Chinaman  does 
not  content  himself  with  vegetable  food  alone,  however  good  an 
agriculturiat  he  may  be.  In  reality  he  eats  of  everything;  and 
though  he  makes  use  of  pork,  he  does  not  disdain  rats,  monkeys, 
nor  alligators,  nor  cuttle-fish,  nor  holothurise,  nor  even  swallows' 
nests.  The  pastoral  life  of  the  ancestors  of  the  ancient  Mongolians 
is  so  thoroughly  forgotten  by  the  present  existing  Chinaman,  that  he 
looks  upon  milk  with  horror — excepting  however  woman's  milk,  by 
the  aid  of  which  old  men  endeavour  to  remedy  their  decrepitude. 

A  near  relation  of  the  Chinaman,  the  nomad  Mongolian, 
wandering  over  the  vast  plains  and  plateaus  of  the  north  of  Asia, 
over  the  country  of  herbs,  has  a  much  less  varied  diet.  As 
agriculture  \b  nearly  unknown  to  him,  he  lives  mainly  upon  the 
flesh  and  the  milk  of  his  flocks,  specially  mares'  milk,  prepared  in 
different  ways,  and  upon  butter,  and  like  substances. 

As  regards  the  northern  Mongolians,  the  Kamtschadales  and  the 
Samoyede  races,  they  live  like  their  congenerous  brethren,  the 
American  Esquimaux,  on  the  flesh  of  seals  and  of  whales,  on  fish, 
and  sometimes  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  reindeer,  as  do  the 
European  Lapps.  The  vegetable  kingdom  furnishes  them  only 
with  roots,  some  berries,  sometimes  the  young  bark  of  the  willow 
and  of  the  birch  tree,  and  a  poisonous  mushroom  from  which  they 
make  intoxicating  liquor.  They  are  essentially  a  fish-eating  people, 
and  the  food  of  which  they  are  the  most  fond  is  caviare. 

In  Asia  the  white  race,  Aryan  or  Semitic,  is  far  from  having  the 
preponderance.  As  we  have  already  said,  it  occupies  only  the 
north  of   India,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Asia   Minor,  and  Arabia. 
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Over  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  vast  Asiatic  continent  the 
yellow  man  is  predominant  Now,  in  that  portion  of  Asia  which  we 
may  call  white,  man  lives  upon  our  European  cereals,  and  upon  our 
domestic  animals.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  this,  since  the 
division  between  Europe  and  Asia  is  purely  geographical.  To  soy 
the  truth,  our  little  Europe  is  only  a  sort  of  Asiatic  peninsula,  in 
a  great  measure  peopled  by  emigrants  from  the  East,  who  brought 
with  them  their  plants  and  their  domestic  animals,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  kinds  indigenous  to  Europe  ;  the  bos  nruSy  the  small 
ox  of  the  peatmoss,  the  reindeer,  and  a  sort  of  wattle-fenced 
barley.  Our  domestic  animals  come,  as  we  do  ourselves,  £rom 
many  crossings ;  but  there  are  still  a  certain  number  of  horses,  oxen, 
goats,  eta,  still  in  a  wild  state  on  the  high  plateaus  of  Thibet, 
where  M.  Fr^j^volsky  has  quite  lately  come  across  the  wild  savage^ 
Starting  from  Afghanistan  and  coming  westward  one  sees  every- 
where, not  only  our  fruit  trees,  our  cereals,  our  vegetables,  our 
domestic  animals,  but  even  the  greater  number  of  articles  common 
in  our  forests.  Everywhere  in  these  regions  man  is  stationary  and 
agricultural,  living  both  upon  the  crops  that  he  has  sown  and  upon 
the  cattle  that  he  has  reared.  In  Kashmir  we  find  all  the  plants, 
the  trees,  and  the  flowers  that  we  find  in  our  own  climates. 

In  Asia  the  white  man  is  generally  a  husbandman,  and  is  fixed 
to  the  soiL 

We  must,  however,  make  an  exception  of  Arabia,  where  the 
nomad  life  has  not  yet  been  completely  abandoned,  and  where  the 
people  cultivate  little  but  the  date  tree,  though  they  do  not  rlif^HiiiTi 
barley  and  rice  when  they  can  procure  them. 

This  short  enumeration  will  be  enough  to  show  that  Asia,  where 
the  principal  human  types  still  reside,  is  certainly  one  of  the  great 
matrices  of  the  gentis  homo.  The  greater  portion  of  humanity  has 
always  lived  there,  and  in  that  country  have  been  founded  some  of 
the  greatest  civilisations  that  are  known  to  have  existed :  for 
instance,  the  civilisations  that  have  been  created  by  the  Indians, 
i;  the  Chinese,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Persians.     These  large  social 

I  expansions  have  certainly  been  confined  in  their  extent,  though 

we  cannot  quite  tell  the  reason  why.     They  have  conquered  many 
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people  who  haye  always  remained  eonqaered,  but  who  have  not 
lost  their  vigour.  They  have  diffused  themselves  farther  and  farther 
west,  and  have  allowed  the  more  innovating  European  races  to 
attain  to  their  present  state  of  civilisation. 

VI. 

Food  in  Africa. 

Tip  to  the  present  we  have  seen  the  number  of  animals  and  of 
plants  that  are  useful  to  man  grow  or  die  away  in  proportion  as 
we  advance  towards  or  go  farther  away  from  Asia,  the  real  store- 
house of  plenty  for  the  human  race.  And  this  general  fact  is 
confirmed  if  we  take  a  bird's-eye  view  over  Africa  in  an  alimentary 
point  of  view.  It  is  in  the  north-east  of  the  great  African  con- 
tinent, on  the  side  which  joins  it  to  Asia,  that  animals  and  plants 
will  be  found  to  flourish  in  the  greatest  quantity. 

It  is  evident  that  ancient  Egypt  had  received  much  assistance 
of  this  kind  from  Asia ;  and  these  precious  gifts  have  by  degrees 
become  more  or  less  spread  over  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
TKere  are  certain  kinds  whose  introduction  is  of  recent  date :  for 
instance,  it  was  only  in  the  third  century  of  our  era  that  the 
camel  became  naturalised  in  Egypt.     Rice,  the  great  cereal  of 
Asia,  and  specially  of  India,  which  is  now  grown  in  lower  Egypt, 
was  not  known  there  before  the  time  of  the  Caliphs.     Com,  which 
was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  still  little  known  in 
Central  Africa.     But  the  African  gramina  par  excellence  is  the 
worgho  (holcw  spicaiits),  a  sort  of  millet.    This  plant  would  seem  to 
be  indigenous  to  the  country,  for  it  forms  the  principal  nourish- 
ment in  three-quarters  of  the  African  continent      The  Asiatic- 
European  grasses,  and  barley  especially,  become  more  and  more 
known  as  one  gets  farther  away  from  the  northern  and  the  north- 
eastern countries.    In  Barbary,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
we  find  nearly  the  same  fauna  and  flora  that  we  see  in  Southern 
Europe.     In  the  oasis  of  Sahara,  and  more  generally  in  tropical 
Africa^  the  date  tree  is  one  of  the  great  alimentary  resources ;  but 
towards  the  equator  the  vegetable  food  consists  mainly  of  bananas 
and  of  igname. 
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In  all  the  portions  of  Africa  that  are  well  watered,  the  vegeta- 
tion is  luxuriant ;  on  the  banks  of  the  great  watercourses,  and  of 
the  lakes,  the  country  is  extremely  fertile,  and  will  generally 
recompense  bountifully  the  slightest  labour.  Therefore  the  popu- 
lation of  these  favoured  regions  is  often  very  close.  According  to 
Schweinfurth,  in  the  district  of  the  Shilluks,  on  the  White  Nile, 
there  are  as  many  as  six  hundred,  or  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

Everywhere  among  the  native-bom  inhabitants  the  domestic 
animals  are  the  same  in  Asia  and  in  Africa ;  but,  like  the  domestic 
plants,  they  are  distributed  very  unequally.  The  horse,  originally 
an  Asiatic  animal,  is  rarely  found  but  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Asiatic  continent — in  the  countries  which  have  been  more  or  less 
inhabited^  or  perhaps  subdued,  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  first  place, 
then  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Moors,  or 
which  at  any  rate  have  indirectly  felt  their  influence.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Niger  Mungo  Park  occasionally  saw  the  horse  in  his 
wild  state  hunted  as  an  animal  of  food  by  the  aborigines ;  but  in 
Southern  or  in  Western  Africa  the  horse  was,  and  is  still,  little 
or  even  totally  unknown.  In  the  north  the  cattle,  specially  the 
goat  tribe,  are  very  common,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Sennaar, 
oxen  and  camels  both  serve  as  an  article  of  food.  But  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  south  of  Africa,  meat  and  milk  are  mainly 
provided  by  a  race  of  black  cattle.  And  nearly  everywhere  the 
people  breed  poultry  of  various  kinds.  But  all  over  Africa  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  to  the  chase  is  still  wanting ;  for  the 
%  fauna  of  Africa,  especially   in   Central  and  Southern  Africa,    is 

often  exuberant.  We  find  there  in  large  quantities,  the  gnu,  the 
antelope,  the  zebra,  the  giraffe,  the  hippopotamus,  the  elephant, 
and  the  ostrich — which  latter  animal  has  become  domesticated  by 
the  colonists  at  the  Cape. 

And  occasionally,  for  instance  on  the  banks  of  the  higher  Nile 
and  its  tributaries,  fish  is  an  important  article  of  food. 

'  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  nowhere  in  Africa  is  dog  eaten ; 

'  and  the  animal  is  fairly  common  all  over  the  country. 

t  In  short,  life  is  not  too  hard  for  the  African.     But  we  must 
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except,  first  the  Hottentots,  who  do  not  practise  agriculture,  and  who 
live  very  poorly  upon  their  cattle,  and  also  the  Bushmen.  They 
both  ignore  the  art  of  breeding  cattle  and  also  of  agriculture.  Their 
food  consists  principally  of  roots,  locusts,  and  the  larva  of  ants, 
which  the  Boers  comically  call  "  Bosjesman  rice."  These  hungry 
people  nevertheless  sometimes  manage  to  catch  a  small  head  of 
game,  some  bird  hit  by  one  of  their  poisoned  arrows,  or  an  animal 
which  has  fallen  into  a  ditch  dug  specially  for  this  purpose.  Such 
are  the  hours  of  happiness  to  these  poor  creatures,  which  we  must 
class  by  the  side  of  the  Tasmanians  and  the  Fuegians,  of  whom 
we  shall  again  say  a  word  when  we  speak  of  the  nutritive 
inebriation  in  the  human  races. 

VII. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  gather  some  general  views. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  man  is  everywhere,  more  or  less  an 
omnivorous  animal ;  but,  speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  that 
the  vegetable  kingdom  provides  him  with  the  greatest  portion  of 
his  food.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  tropical  regions,  as 
regards  the  savage  as  well  as  regards  the  civilised  man.  All  the 
great  civilisations  have  had  for  their  principal  support  one  or  several 
alimentary  plants,  domesticated  or  multiplied  by  culture.  Mexico 
had  maixe;  Peru,  the  potato  and  quinoa;  Africa  still  grows  the 
sorgho ;  India,  China,  and  Malay  have  rice  ;  the  rest  of  Asia  and  of 
Europe  live  principally  upon  com,  barley,  and  rye.  To  the  domestic 
plants  we  may  add  the  domestic  animals.  It  is  even  probable  that, 
by  domesticating  certain  kinds  of  animals,  man  was  able  to  begin  to 
form  important  ethnical  groups ;  but  no  great  society  has  been  able 
to  form  itself  by  remaining  merely  in  a  pastoral  state.  Not  that  the 
pastoral  state  is  one  of  necessity,  but  that  agriculture  is  always 
and  everywhere  the  sign  and  the  cause  of  a  superior  civilisation. 
The  primitive  Mexican,  the  Polynesian,  the  Papuan,  have  never 
been  shepherds ;  the  New  Caledonian  is  an  agriculturist,  and  yet  he 
had  no  domestic  animaL  As  a  matter  of  fact  man  lives  as  he  can, 
taming  to  his  use,  with  more  or  less  good  effect,  everything  which 
oomes  to  his  hand,  and  in  the  succession  of  his  different  modes 
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of  existence  he  has  not  been  guided  by  raloi  nor  by  anj  abeolute 
laws. 

It  is  likely  that  the  most  primitive  man  began  by  being 
frngivoioas ;  then  he  became  omnivorous,  specially  after  he  learnt 
the  properties  of  fire.  Kow  that  the  human  race  is  spread  every- 
where,  all  over  the  earth,  the  savage  in  the  tropical  zone  is  from 
choice  frugivorous,  but  we  find  that  he  desires  animal  food  the 
more  as  he  lives  in  countries  farther  north.  Yet  the  taste  for 
vegetable  substances  rarely  leaves  him,  and  even  in  the  arctic 
regions  the  Esquimau  will  gladly  regale  himself  upon  the  residuum 
of  vegetable  matter  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  reindeer  that  he 
has  killed. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  first  civilisations  worthy  of  being 
80  called,  developed  themselves  only  in  those  regions  where  the 
vegetable  kingdom  afforded  an  easy  means  of  subsistence,  and 
without  labour.  There  is  truth  in  this  statement :  but  even  though 
such  conditions  be  granted,  they  will  not  be  found  all  sufficient. 
What  could  be  more  fortunate  from  this  point  of  view  than  the 
happy  islands  of  intertropical  Oceania  1  But  yet  we  see  that  man 
there  lives  still  in  his  rudimentary  state.  Can  we  say  that 
in  Polynesia  man  has  not  developed  because  of  his  isolation, 
because  his  field  for  experiment  or  for  emigration  was  too  narrow  t 
In  Asia  and  in  Europe  the  movement  of  civilisation  would  seem 
to  agree  with  this  interpretation  of  facts,  but  in  Africa  it  is  very 
different.  The  Kaffir  is  hardly  superior  to  the  Shilluk  of  the 
White  Nile,  and  the  Hottentot  ib  very  much  inferior  to  him.  In 
America,  the  influence  of  migration  and  of  a  temperate  climate 
is  still  more  doubtful.  The  only  attempts  at  civilisation,  however 
little  advanced,  are  in  the  tropical  regions.  The  people  have 
remained  inactive  ;  and  in  the  vast  temperate  regions  of  Northern 
and  of  Southern  America  they  have  grown  stagnant  in  their  savage 
state  to  such  a  point  that  the  Eed  Skin  has  even  no  idea  of 
domesticating  the  bison,  which  he  spends  lus  whole  life  in 
hunting. 

The  ways  and  means,  the  conditions  under  which  man  lives* 
will  do  much,  but  they  cannot  do  alL     The  question  of  race  is 
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more  important.  There  lias  never  been  any  great  ciyilisation  among 
black  men.  Ancient  Egypt  was  only  negroid  and  mongrel ;  the 
Ajsiatic  and  Berber  races  have  certainly  brought  their  contingent 
towards  famishing  the  country. 

There  is  a  hierarchy  in  human  races.  Humanity  owes  to 
the  pure  Mongolian  race  the  large  and  interesting  society  of 
Chinese.  Among  the  Mongolian  branches  we  may  mention  the 
Malays,  and  the  people  of  Central  America;  who  have  endeavoured 
to  raise  themselves  above  the  savage  state.  But  still,  not  con- 
sidering the  Arctic  races,  the  Mongolian,  or  a  race  sprung  from 
the  Mongolian,  was  in  a  quite  savage  state  in  the  Mariana  islands 
at  the  time  of  Magellan ;  in  the  Caroline  islands,  at  the  time  of 
the  travels  of  Duperrey ;  and  in  the  steppes  of  Asia,  large  popu- 
lations of  pure  Mongolian  race  have  not  yet  passed  the  pastoral 
and  nomadic  life. 

The  white  races  only,  whatever  their  origin  may  have  been, 
have  altogether  abandoned  their  primitive  savagery,  at  least  as  far 
as  concerns  their  societies. 

Race,  therefore,  has  a  larger  influence  than  the  ways  and  means 
upon  sociological  development  Whatever  his  dwelling-place  may 
be,  man  i9  ill  provided  for  progressive  movement  as  long  as  he 
does  not  possess,  and  has  not  had  transmitted  to  him,  certain 
faculties,  knitted  and  bound  together,  slowly  and  laboriously  ac- 
quired in  the  struggle  for  existence.  These  are  sociability,  which 
unites  and  strengthens  individual  action ;  intelligence,  which 
directs  his  efforts  towards  an  object  useful  to  the  community  at 
large ;  and  a  patient  disposition,  which  makes  him  resolute  and 
capable  of  endurance. 


CHAPTER  IL 

COOKERY. 

Tax  use  of  fire  is  of  all  things  the  most  necessary  to  the  civiUsed 
man.  It  is  not  only  indispensable  for  all  our  industries,  but 
without  it  we  should  not  be  able  to  bear  even  a  single  winter; 
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without  it  wo  should  not  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  greatei 
number  of  our  articles  of  food.  The  savage  thinks  less  of  fire  than 
we  do.  The  Australian  uses  fire  to  warm  himself,  to  drive  away 
unclean  or  dangerous  animals  during  the  night ;  but  the  Fuegian 
goes  nearly  naked,  and,  like  an  animal,  is  able  to  brave  the  attacks 
of  a  rigorous  climate.  He  .hardly  ever  warms  himself.  Between 
the  tropics  man  is  far  from  wanting  fire.  There  man  does  not  need 
to  warm  himself ;  and  if  people  are  still  in  the  Stone  age,  as  they 
are  in  Polynesia,  fire  is  only  useful  to  them  for  cooking  purposes, 
and  even  for  this  they  can  do  without  it  without  much  effort 
But  we  must  not  despise  cookery.  The  art  of  preparing  food 
by  means  of  fire  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  primitive 
inventions.  Thanks  to  it,  man  has  been  able  to  increase  in 
strength,  and  in  numbers ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  his  table  has 
become  enriched  with  many  dishes  before  unknown  to  him,  and 
he  has  also  been  able  to  use  the  others  more  fully  and  to  better 
advantage.  There  are  nevertheless  many  people  who  still  do  with- 
out cookery.  The  Euegians^  at  least  in  the  time  of  Wallis,  used 
to  crunch  their  fish  raw,  just  as  they  came  out  of  the  water.  They 
would  first  kill  them  by  biting  them  close  to  the  gills,  and 
then  devour  them  whole  from  head  to  tail.  Or,  when  they 
got  the  chance,  one  of  them  would  tear  with  his  teeth  pieces 
from  the  body  of  a  putrefied  whale,  and  pass  them  on  to  his 
companions.  Even  in  these  coarse  ways  of  life  the  man  shows 
himself,  for  wolves  and  crows  do  not  hand  to  each  other  their 
bits  of  food.  The  Euegian  women  and  children  emulate  with 
each  other  in  devouring  raw  birds.  They  all  of  them  share 
with  their  dogs  the  raw  flesh  of  seals.  At  the  time  of  Magellan's 
passage  through  the  straits  which  now  bear  his  name,  the 
Patagonians  were  not  more  delicate  than  their  neighbours,  the 
Fuegians.  The  Portuguese  saw  them  devour  an  ostrich  (nandou) 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  cook  it.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
j  continent,  with  the  Esquimaux,  we  find  the  same  disregard  for 

cookery.  Ross  has  seen  the  Esquimaux  enjoy  themselves  by  dancing 
round  long  slices  cut  out  of  the  fiesh  of  one  of  their  musk-smelling 
oxen.     He  lias  seen  them  devour  raw  salmon,  etc.,  sprinkling  it  over 
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with  the  oil  from  the  seal  Between  the  Behring  and  the  Kotzebue 
straits  the  Esquimaux  begin  their  meal  by  slitting  open  the 
stomach  of  a  seal ;  they  then,  one  after  the  other,  force  their 
heads  into  the  opening  to  suck  the  animars  blood ;  then  they  cut 
off  a  piece  of  flesh  and  swallow  it  greedily. 

The  Kamtschadale,  without  being  much  more  delicate,  does 
make  a  sort  of  apology  for  cookery.  He  can  make  a  sort  of 
paste  with  smoked  and  dried  flsh ;  he  is  very  fond  of  caviare,  and 
sometimes  he  mixes  with  it  the  bark  of  the  wiUow  or  of  the  birch 
tree.  According  to  Father  Hue,  the  Thibetans,  who  are  people 
much  more  civilised,  eat  their  meat  either  raw  or  cooked. 

We  all  know  of  the  hideous  repasts  at  which  Bruce  was 
present  when  he  saw  the  Abyssinians  take  delight  in  cutting 
thongs  out  of  the  flesh  of  an  ox,  who  was  alive  and  bellowing 
with  pain.  No  sooner  is  a  hippopotamus  killed  than  the  Bushmen 
rush  at  him,  open  his  belly,  and  fight  for  his  entrails,  as  though 
they  were  dogs.  Thompson  tells  us  of  similar  facts  observed 
amongst  the  Griquas  Hottentots.  Here  we  find  man,  flagrante 
delicto,  turning  himself  into  an  animal.  It  is  not  a  poetical  sight, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  instructive.  How  little  are  these  voracious 
human  bipeds  like  the  man  of  fantasy  described  to  us  by  our 
psychologists  now  in  fashion  1 

Culinary  art,  like  everything  else,  has  grown  by  degrees.  We 
find  it  in  an  embryo  state  with  the  Tasmanian,  who  because  he 
knows  no  other  kind  of  vessel  than  such  as  may  be  made  of  large 
leaves  fastened  at  the  edges  with  pins,  and  can  therefore  have  no 
idea  of  boiling  water,  usually  contents  himself  with  broiling  his 
meat  or  his  fish.  He  cooks  his  eggs  or  his  shell-fish  on  the  hot 
cinders.  Sometimes,  however,  he  prepares  his  fish  by  laying  it 
down  on  hot  stones.  We  have  now  an  idea  of  the  commencement  of 
the  oven  of  the  Polynesians,  and  of  their  most  complicated  form  of 
cookery.  The  Australian,  a  little  more  advanced,  would  sometimes 
make  use  of  an  underground  stove — a  custom  no  doubt  imported 
from  Polynesia,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  general,  starting  from 
the  Sandwich  islands,  in  the  north,  down  as  far  as  New  Zealand.  But 
tbe  Papuans  of  New  Ireland  do  not  trouble  themselves  vrith  taking 
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the  skin  off  the  animal — dog,  hog,  bird,  or  lizard — whatever  they 
are  going  to  eat.     They  cast  the  animal  upon  the  burning  coals, 
and  when  he  is  nearly  roasted,  they   gluttonously  devour  him. 
With  the  Polynesians,  who  are  relatively  civilised  enough,  pottery 
was  as  much  unknown  as  it  was  with  the  Australians ;  and  their 
most  delicate  way  of  cooking  their  meat  or  their  fish — which,  indeed, 
they  would  as  often  as  not  eat  quite  raw,  dipping  it  into  the  sea  as 
though  into  their  sauce-dish — was  by  digging  a  hole  and  putting 
into  the  hole  stones  that  had  been  heated  by  fire.   On  these  stones 
they  would  place  the  dog,  or  the  hog,  etc.,  enveloped  in  aromatic 
herbs,  then  they  would  put  more  hot  stones  over  him,  and  again 
earth  on  the  top  as  a  general  covering.     In  three  or  four  hours'  time 
the  meat  was  well  baked,  and  if  we  may  believe  Cook  and  other 
navigators,  it  was  extremely  good.     The  New  Zealanders  used  to 
do  the  same  with  the  roots  of  their  feculant  and  edible  ferns. 
But,  ignorant  as  he  may  have  been  of  the  potter's  art,  the  Poly- 
nesian knew  how  to  boil  water.     His  plan — a  somewhat  compli- 
cated one,  which  has  been  used  in  different  parts  of  the  world — ^was  to 
throw  hot  stones  into  the  water.   For  this  vessels  are  not  absolutely 
necessary.     Very  often  he  would  simply  pour  some  water  into  the 
'  hollow  place  in  a  rock«      Some  of  the  Polynesian,  and  certain 

i  American  tribes,  who  were  more  advanced,  made  use  of  wooden 

vessels  for  this  purpose.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Scythians  had 
but  leathern  bottles  made  of  skins  which  they  used  for  boiling ;  and 
this  was  also  the  custom  with  the  people  in  the  Hebrides  as  late  as 
the  sixteenth  century.  At  Amboyna  and  Temata,  in  New  Guinea, 
people  used  formerly  to  cook  rice  and  sago  by  putting  them  into  the 
fire  in  a  cocoaruut  on  a  fragment  of  bamboo,  so  destroying  a  vessel  at 
each  meal ;  and  this  is  also  now  the  practice  in  the  Papuan  islands. 
But  cooking  by  means  of  water  was  not  introduced  until  the  invention 
of  pottery,  which,  according  to  Goguet,  people  in  some  countries 
began  to  make  by  covering  a  wooden  vessel  with  earth  or  with  clay. 
When  man  has  learnt  how  to  boil  and  to  rosist  his  food,  he  has 
learnt  the  two  most  important  features  in  the  art  of  cookery.  The 
rest  is  only  a  question  of  becoming  more  and  more  perfect,  and 
every  stage  of  progress  in  cooking,  in  making  it  more  various,  makes 
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it  also  more  complicated.  For  instance,  with  the  pastoral  people, 
melted  butter  was  a  most  useful  adjunct.  The  Aryans  of  the 
Rig  Veda  esteemed  it  so  much  that  they  burnt  it  in  their  sacrifices ; 
and  even  now  the  Arabs  hold  melted  butter  to  be  a  great  delicacy. 
From  milk  we  get  articles  of  food  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  drink 
— cheese,  and  the  koumiss  (mare's  milk)  which  the  Tartars  drink. 
The  coarse  Lapp  can  ice  the  milk  of  his  reindeers,  and  so  preserve 
it  for  his  nourishment  during  his  severe  winter. 

The  greatest  of  culinary  inventions,  that  of  making  bread,  has 
been  extended  to  many  countries.  The  Egyptians  were  known  to 
make  bread  of  the  lotus  grain  (nymphoea  lotus).  In  certain  countries 
even,  people  make  bread  before  they  have  learnt  agriculture, 
by  extracting  the  lees  from  wild  fruits.  The  Tahitians,  or  rather 
the  Polynesians,  had  already  got  as  far  as  this,  for  the  fermented 
paste  (mahei-popoi)  which  they  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  the 
iXfiocarpus  intisa  was  a  sort  of  bread. 

The  ethnography  of  cookery  supplies  us,  therefore,  with  another 
instftnce  that  no  step  in  the  general  march  of  the  progress  of 
humanity  is  isolated.  If  by  nothing  else  than  by  their  food  and  their 
manner  of  preparing  it,  we  might  draw  out  a  table  of  the  human  races, 
■hewing  their  advancement  from  savagery  to  civilisation.  At  first, 
man,  hardly  out  of  his  animal  state,  devours  without  preparing  it 
almost  everything  of  an  eatable  nature  that  comes  to  his  hand ;  then 
he  broils,  first  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  afterwards  of  fish,  which  is 
more  tender.  By  degrees  he  learns  to  prepare  and  to  preserve,  by 
means  of  fire,  certain  fruits  and  certain  roots.  Then  the  rudimentary 
intelligence  of  the  savage  rises  to  the  idea  of  cooking  in  water,  and 
that  induces  liim  to  invent  the  precious  art  of  pottery.  At  this 
standpoint  he  is  in  a  state  of  relative  civilisation.  Culinary  pro- 
gress gets  no  further  check,  and  it  is  the  means  of  bringing  about 
important  social  events. 

Henceforward  there  is  a  hearth  around  which  the  family  unites 
and  governs  itself,  and  around  which  the  ties  which  bind  us 
together  are  formed  and  become  strengthened.  Man  no  longer 
feeds  as  a  be&st  of  prey ;  he  eats  humanly,  at  first  only  in 
company  with  his  parents  and  his  male  friends.      Women,  inferior 
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creatures,  have  to  wait,  or  else  to  eat  apart.  This  is  a  barbarous 
usage,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  primitive  times  in  which  man  used 
to  kill  and  seek  his  food  in  the  forest,  and  would  swallow  it 
without  preparing  it,  as  do  the  wild  animals.  As  kindly  feelings 
developed  themselves,  women  and  children  became  the  guests  of 
man,  or  of  men  ;  the  family  was  then  constituted. 


I: 

;  CHAPTER  III, 

■    t 

P8TCH0L00T   OP   THE   NUTRITIVE   WANTS. 


To  complete  the  picture  of  nutritive  life,  it  still  remains  to  us  to 
\\\  explain  its  psychology.      It  is   not  sufficient  to  enumerate  the 

1  principal  aliments  of  man,  or  to  indicate  roughly  how  he  prepares 

I  them.     We  have  also  to  see  what  are  his  nutritive  needs — such 

i  wants  as  he  actually  requires — to  appreciate  the  energy  peculiar  to 

'i  each  race ;  to  take  note  of,  by  some  characteristic  signs,  the  manner 

/  in  which  he  shows  his  wants,  and  the  degree  of  pleasure  he  feels 

in  satisfying  them. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  showing  that  men  differ  very 
widely  in  their  ability  and  in  their  energy  for  consuming  nut^tive 
matter.  Speaking  generally,  the  more  coarse  civilisation  is,  digestive 
life  will  be  found  to  hold  a  larger  place ;  for  then  not  only  is  the 
animal  need  stronger,  but  it  is  also  less  abundantly  satisfied. 

In  the  life  of  every  living  creature  there  is  ever  going  on  an 
incessant  work  of  oxydation,  which  wears  away  the  anatomical 
dements  molecule  by  molecule.  Inside  the  organised  tissues  an 
exchange  of  matter,  which  is  itself  the  essence  of  life,  is  ever  taking 
place.  The  injured  molecules  are  perpetually  being  driven  out, 
and  new  molecules  replace  them.  In  plants  and  inferior  animals 
this  everlasting  change  of  demolition  and  re-edification  works 
unconsciously;  but  it  is  not  so  with  superior  animals  and  with 
jiian.     With  them  the  molecular  mechanism  of  nutrition  awakens 
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in  their  neryous  centres  a  conscious  *  echo — the  feeling  either  of 
hunger  or  of  satiety.  The  hunger  of  the  wild  animal — a  roaring, 
bellowing  hunger — is  almost  or  quite  unknown  to  most  civilised 
animals.  These  latter  feel  little  more  than  appetite,  its  agreeable 
forerunner.  But  it  is  very  different  with  primitive  man,  whose 
larder  is  always  more  or  less  badly  furnished.  The  life  of  the 
savage,  and  especially  of  the  savage  who  is  neither  pastoral  nor 
agricultural,  is  very  different  indeed  from  that  of  certain  well-fed 
townsfolk,  whose  tissues  are  overcharged  with  adipose  tissues,  with 
alimentary  reserves,  and  who  often,  vainly  endeavouring  to  awaken 
in  them  a  simple  appetite,  sit  down  several  times  in  the  day  to  & 
too  plentiful  table  with  the  most  mechanical  regularity.  The  meal' 
of  the  savage  will  depend  upon  a  thousand  chances.  Nature,  as  one 
used  to  say  formerly,  serves  him  very  unpunctually.  In  this  kind 
of  life,  so  much  akin  to  that  of  the  animal,  man  must  eat  when  he 
can  and  how  he  can,  compensating  as  far  as  possible  his  hours  of 
famine  by  hours  of  gluttony.  To  know  what  he  yri^  eat  is  then  the 
great  affair  of  life  ;  it  is  the  all-absorbing  care.  All  the  faculties  of 
his  intelligence  are  absorbed,  and  often  to  no  purpose,  in  looking 
after  his  daily  food.  For  nearly  every  other  object  man's  thought 
is  dormant;  the  cry  of  the  empty  stomach  makes  itself  heard 
bafore  every  other.  Man  needs  to  eat  nearly  always,  to  eat  enor- 
mously ;  and  he  feels  extreme  pleasure  in  satisfying  this  starving 
want. 

We  will  quote  a  few  instances  among  a  thousand  of  typical 
examples  that  have  been  related  by  different  travellers. 

What  a  holiday  it  must  be  to  them  in  Australia  when  a  dead 
whale  is  cast  upon  the  sea-shore  !  That  is  their  beau-ideal ;  that 
is  their  most  perfect  bliss  !  "  Eires,  lighted  instantly,  tell  afar  the 
news  of  the  happy  event.  The  Australians  rub  their  bodies  all  over 
with  grease,  and  make  their  favourite  wives  go  through  the  same 
toilet.  They  cut  through  the  fat  into  the  lean  meat,  which 
they  eat,  sometimes  raw,  or  sometimes  grilled  upon  pointed 
sticks.  By  degrees,  as  the  natives  arrive  on  the  spot  their  jaws  are 
soon  well  at  work  upon  the  whale.  You  see  them,  some  here,  some 
there,  climbing  over  the  stinking  carcase,  looking  with  anxiety  after 
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all  the  tid-bite.  During  whole  days  they  will  stay  by  the  body. 
They  are  rubbed  all  over  from*  head  to  foot  with  fetid  grease. 
They  are  stuffed  to  repletion  with  fetid  meat.  Their  excess  drives 
them  to  anger  and  to  quarrelling  amongst  themselves;  and  they 
become  affected  with  a  cutaneous  disease,  brought  on  by  their  ' 
highly-flavoured  food.  Altogether  they  present  a  most  disgusting 
aspect.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  revolting  than  to  see 
one  of  these  young  native  women,  a  creature  whose  form  is  graceful, 
coming  away  from  the  carcase  of  a  whale  in  a  state  of  putrefaction."* 

Analogous  cases  have  been  observed  constantly  among  the 
Fnegians,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Lapps,  the  Bushmen,  and  others.  We 
have  already  related,  quoting  Wallis,  how  the  Euegian  devours  live 
fish  from  head  to  tail,  exactly  as  though  the  man  were  a  seal.  He  and 
his  companions  swallowed  down  every  kind  of  food  that  was  offered 
to  them,  caring  nothing  whether  it  was  cooked  or  raw,  fresh  or  salt. 
Others  would  greedily  eat  of  the  flesh  of  putrefied  whale,  which  one 
of  them  would  tear  in  pieces  with  his  teeth.  A  Fuegian  woman 
and  her  children — her  little  ones  rather — picked  to  pieces  raw  kids, 
while  the  blood  was  trickling  down  over  their  bodies. 

The  voracity  of  the  Esquimaux  is  comparable  only  to  that  of 
famished  wolves.  Boss  has  seen  them  cutting  long  slices  out  of  one 
of  their  perfumed  oxen,  just  stunned.  They  would  cut  the  pieces 
from  about  the  nose,  and  stuff  them  into  their  mouths,  greedily 
sucking  in  enormous  mouthfuls ;  and  at  intervals,  when  they  could 
eat  no  more,  stop  to  take  breath,  complaining  that  they  could  not 
go  on.  They  never  let  go  their  knife  or  the  unfinished  slice,  which 
they  would  again  begin  to  eat  as  soon  as  they  had  somewhat 
regained  their  strength.  * 

In  his  diary  kept  upon  his  journey,  Lyon  has  described  to  tis 
one  of  these  stomachic  orgies :  f  ''  Koulittuck  showed  me  another 
kind  of  orgy  practised  among  the  Esquimaux.  He  had  eaten  untU 
he  was  drunk ;  and  at  every  moment  he  went  to  sleep,  his  face  red 
and  burning,  and  his  mouth  open.  Amaloua  (his  wife)  was  sitting 
by  his  side  to  take  care  of  him,  and  to  thrust  into  his  mouth  as  far 

*  "  Explorations  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  Australia,"  by  Captain  Grey. 

t  "  Jonmal  de  Lyon,"  p.  181. 
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as  she  could  with  her  forefinger,  a  large  piece  of  half-boiled  meat. 
When  his  mouth  was  full  she  bit  off  the  meat  that  remained  out- 
aide  his  lips.  During  this  operation  the  happy  man  remained  im- 
movable,  moving  onlv  his  jaws,  and  not  even  opening  his  eyes ;  but 
every  now  and  then,  when  the  food  allowed  a  free  passage  for 
sound,  he  would  express  his  satisfaction  by  an  expressive  grunt 
The  grease  from  this  savoury  repast  trickled  down  over  his  face 
and  over  his  neck  in  such  abundance  that  I  became  convinced 
that  man  became  most  like  a  brute  when  he  ate  or  drank  to 


tf 


Boss  has  seen  other  Esquimaux  devour,  each  of  them,  fourteen 
pounds  of  raw  salmon ;  and  this  was  only  by  way  of  tasting  it  I 
Parry,  too,  tells  with  disgust  how  they  would  gluttonously  swallow 
raw  fat,  and  suck  the  rancid  oil  which  remained  on  the  skins  of 
the  seals.  According  to  Etzel,  a  young  Esquimau  girl  can  eat  every 
day,  and  for  several  consecutive  months,  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
of  meat,  and  also  a  great  quantity  of  biscuits.  Eyre  has  seen  an 
Australian  eat  in  one  night  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  boiled  meat. 
In  spite  of  the  very  great  similarity  of  organisation  among  all  the 
human  types,  it  is  difficult  for  us  not  to  admit  that  these  races  of 
enormous  eaters  have  not  a  more  energetic  nutrition  than  other 
people,  and  also  a  greater  rapidity  of  molecular  change. 

The  Bushmen,  and  even  their  brethren  the  Hottentots,  go 
through  the  same  kind  of  performances.  Burchell  has  seen  some 
of  the  former  make  a  rush  at  the  bowels  of  a  hippopotamus,  **  and 
every  now  and  then  wipe  off  the  grease  upon  their  fingers  on  to 
their  arms,  their  legs,  and  their  thighs.  They  would  rejoice  and 
make  merry,  each  of  them  over  the  share  that  had  fallen  to  his  lot, 
while  they  were  all  besplashed  with  blood,  and  were  most  dis- 
gusting objects,  covered  as  they  were  with  the  filth.''  *  Thompsoa 
aays  almost  as  much  of  the  Hottentot  Griquas ;  but  he  adds  that 
the  power  of  abstinence  of  the  Bushmen  is  equal  to  their  voracity. 
He  says  that  **  one  of  them  has  lived  for  fifteen  days  only  upon, 
water  and  salt."  t 

♦  BurcheU,  "  Hist.  Univ.  dee  Voy."  vol.  xxvi.  249. 
t  Thompsoo,  "  Travels  io  South  Africft,"  p.  99. 
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There  are  some  races  organically  superior  and  much  more 
civilised  who  are  hardly  less  brute-like  in  the  way  they  take  their 
food.  Cook  has  seen  New  Zealanders  drink  oil  with  a  greediness 
that  would  be  worthy  of  the  Esquimaux,  empty  the  lamps,  swallow 
the  wicks,  and  press  round  the  boiler  in  which  the  fat  of  seals  was 
being  melted,  with  the  enraptured  face  of  children  expecting 
bonbons.  The  same  traveller  has  told  us  of  the  repast  of  a 
Tahitian  chief :  ''  A  woman,  seated  beside  him,  was  filling  the 
mouth  of  this  glutton  by  handfuls  with  the  remains  of  a  large 
boiled  fish  and  with  several  pieces  of  bread-fruit,  which  he  would 
swallow  down  with  a  voracious  appetite.  A  perfect  insensibility 
was  marked  upon  his  face,  and  I  imagined  that  his  whole  thoughts 
were  concentrated  upon  his  stomach.  He  hardly  deigned  to 
notice  us.  If  he  did  pronounce  a  few  monosyllables  when  we 
looked  at  him,  it  was  only  to  excite  his  nurse  and  his  valets  (who 
were  preparing  for  him  the  paste  of  the  bread-fruit)  to  do  their 
duty  more  energetically."  * 

In  Polynesia  we  are  still  in  a  savage  country ;  but  we  find 
|)  manners  very  analogous  to  those  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  people 

I      ,  are  barbarous.     At  the  time  of  Bruce's  travels,t  the  Abyssinians, 

after  they  had  cut  their  beefsteak  from  the  ox,  who  was  standing 
straight  upright,  would  sit  down  to  table,  each  man  between 
two  women,  and  they  would  eat  as  follows  :  **  Their  hands  placed 
upon  the  knees  of  each  of  their  female  neighbours,  their  bodies 
bent  forward,  their  heads  projecting  and  their  mouths  open,  they 
looking  like  idiots  all  the  while,  and  turning  constantly  to  the 
hands  that  gave  them  their  food  and  stuffed  them.  This  went  on 
with  such  rapidity  that  they  ran  near  risk  of  being  choked.  That 
was  a  sign  of  their  greatness.  He  who  swallowed  the  largest  slices 
and  who  made  the  most  noise  in  eating  was  regarded  as  the  best 
brought  up,  and  who  was  most  practised  in  the  usages  of  good 
society."  We  see,  therefore,  that  in  communities  still  coarse  in  their 
manners^  there  is  no  disgust  attaching  to  the  satisfaction  of  nutritive 
wants.      Many  a  petty  king  in  Central  Africa  makes  his  wives 

i  •  Cook,  Denxi^me  Voyage  (*'  Hist.  Univ.  dee  Voy."  vol.  vii.  888). 

I  '  I  f  Brace.  "  Hist.  Univ.  dee  Voy."  vol.  xxiii.  362. 
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chew  his  food  for  him ;  the  happy  man  has  then  only  the  trouhle 
of  swallowing  it.  In  the  Marquesas  islands,  to  take  a  piece  of 
chewed  food  oat  of  your  mouth  and  offer  it  to  a  friend  is  considered 
an  act  of  civility. 

The  foregoing  instances,  to  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
add  others,  lead  us  to  contemplate  with  some  degree  of  attention 
the  life  of  man  who  is  as  yet  hardly  removed  from  the  animal 
state.  In  him  the  noble  faculties  of  the  brain  are  wanting,  or  are 
barely  in  existence.  He  has  too  little  intelligence  to  force  his 
nature  for  his  own  benefit ;  and,  above  all,  he  has  no  foresight. 
The  privations  he  has  undergone  leave  but  a  vague  recollection  in 
his  disfigured  memory,  for  his  brain  is  hardly  yet  able  to  retain 
any  durable  impression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  and  the  pleasure  of  eating  above  all  others,  is  supreme. 
Primitive  man  does  not  know  what  resistance  means ;  he  will  im- 
moderately consume  at  one  time  the  provisions  that  ought  to  last 
him  for  several  days.  His  nutritive  faculties  must  therefore  acquire 
a  great  elasticity.  Sometimes  he  will  adopt  this  habit  from  choice. 
llie  New  Caledonian,  when  he  eats,  eats  enormously,  but  he  does 
not  pretend  to  eat  every  day.  The  Kafirs,  when  threatened  by 
famine,  impose  voluntary  fasts  upon  themselves ;  they  do  not  eat 
every  day.  Even  the  frugal  Bedouin,  who  can  at  a  push  satisfy 
himself  with  a  few  dates  and  a  little  milk,  devours  great  quantities 
of  food  when  by  chance  he  finds  his  table  well  served.  In  some 
countries  famine  is  so  common  that  the  people  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  fill  their  stomachs  with  non-edible  substances :  for 
instance,  the  New  Caledonians  of  the  Loyalty  islands  eat  the 
aluminous  earth  loaded  with  organic  detritus,  which  they  pick  up 
in  the  excavations  of  rocks  filled  with  humus.  Humboldt  saw  the 
Otonacs  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  eat  after  this  fashion. 

We  can,  therefore,  now  see  clearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  mind 
of  the  primitive  man.  The  noble  intellectual  faculties,  described 
in  our  treatises  upon  psychology  as  being  essential  to  man, 
ihine  by  their  absence  in  the  brain  of  the  savage.  In  this 
eonscient  life,  as  yet  hardly  more  than  an  outline  sketch,  the 
care  of  digestive   needs    dominates   over   every   other.      To  get 
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food  to  eaty  to  enjoy  the  happy  pleasure  of  digestion,  are  the  ends 
and  aims  of  psychical  life.  We  should  strangely  ahuse  ourselves  if 
we  supposed  it  was  otherwise  with  men  so-called  civilised.  In  the 
societies  of  modem  Europe,  how  many  savages  are  there  not  still 
existing  1  With  the  greater  number  of  us,  to  find  our  daily 
piovender  is  ever  the  all-important  matter ;  and  even  with  many 
who  imagine  that  they  belong  to  the  governing  classes,  the  cream  of 
their  pleasure  is  still  that  of  eating,  when  it  is  increased  by  a 
few  pleasant  savours.  To  tell  the  truth,  when  we  look  under  the 
brilliant  surface  of  our  so-called  civilised  societies,  we  find  that  the 
brute  has  the  upper  hand  over  the  angel ;  and  in  taking  humanity 
in  general  as  it  now  stands,  we  may  say  that  its  affective  and 
intellectual  needs  of  a  superior  kind  are  only  an  epiphenomenon. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INTOXICATING    SUBSTANCES. 


In  lus  book  entitled  "The  Last  of  the  Tasmanians,"*  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Bonwick  somewhere  ridicules  those  who  have  imagined  it  to  be 
a  sign  of  inferiority  in  the  Tasmanians  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
any  intoxicating  substance  or  liquor.  His  satire  does  not  really 
touch  the  matter ;  for  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  there  is  an 
apparent  analogy  between  over  civilisation  and  extreme  savagery, 
but  for  reasons  diametrically  opposite.  The  truly  civilised  niap^ 
who  is  both  soft-minded  and  intelligent,  has  a  horror  of 
drunkenness.  He  asks  for  pleasures  of  a  higher  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  ignorant  savages,  the  Tasmanian  and  the 
Australian,  who  in  spite  of  their  communication  with  Europeans, 
did  not  intoxicate  themselves,  still  showed  no  aversion  to  drunken- 
ness. They  simply  remained  in  ignorance  of  it ;  only  to  become 
passionately  fond  of  it  as  time  went  on.  And  so  it  has  happened 
I  nearly  everywhere  among  the  rare  instances  of  people  who  have  not 

J  *  themselves  invented  the  art  of  learning  how  to  get  drunk.     The 
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New  Caledonian  has  until  now  remained  the  only  instance  of  a 
man  who  has  not  succumbed  to  intoxication ;  and  this  exception 
is  yery  singular. 

In  the  bestial  life  of  the  quite  inferior  races  the  taste  for 
drunkenness  supposes  a  certain  state  of  progress.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  make  oneself  drunk,  one  must  first  have  been  ingenious  enough 
to  manufacture,  or  to  acquire,  a  substance  having  the  necessary 
properties.  And  also  we  must  begin  by  disentangling  ourselves 
from  the  animal  life,  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  the  nutritive 
pleasure ;  we  must  ask  from  aliments  more  than  the  mere  satisfy- 
ing of  a  want,  something  more  than  the  happy  stupor  which 
accompanies  the  long  process  of  digestion.  Drunkenness,  in  a  sort 
of  way,  may  be  said  to  be  the  poetry  of  digestive  life.  It  at  once 
excites  the  cerebral  life,  and  lifts  man  up  out  of  the  commonplace 
routine  of  his  daily  existence.  It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  all  the 
more  precious  as  man's  life  grows  rougher,  more  dangerous,  or  more 
weighted  with  cares.  For  a  poor  creature  ever  fighting  against 
the  anguish  of  hunger,  leading  an  existence  often  like  that  of  game 
constantly  being  pursued,  it  must  be  a  great  happiness  to  feel,  if 
even  only  for  a  moment,  a  joy  in  life,  and  to  have  the  idea  of  worldly 
welfare  without  alloy,  not  to  know  the  torments  of  his  physical  and 
moral  condition,  but  to  imagine  himself  a  god  to  nile  over  the 
beasts  and  the  wild  men  among  whom  he  is  surrounded.  The  short 
hours  of  drunkenness  are  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  The 
drunken  man  cares  little  for  what  may  follow;  the  savage,  whether 
he  be  Australian  or  Parisian,  never  gives  a  thought  for  the  morrow. 

The  human  race  has  nearly  everywhere  sought  after  and  found 
the  coarse  pleasures  of  drunkenness.  We  can  hardly  count  the 
few  countries  in  which  man  has  not  invented  some  means  of 
voluntarily  losing  the  small  share  of  reasoning  power  which  he 
possesses.  The  means  may  be  different,  but  the  end  is  always  the 
same.  Alcohol  is  the  substance  most  frequently  used,  or  to  speak 
more  exactly,  alcoholic  drinks.  The  drunkenness  which  they 
produce  is  generally  agreeable,  and  the  means  of  manufacturing 
them  are  abundant,  for  it  is  sufBcient  to  have  at  one's  command 
sweet  or  feculant  substances. 


i 
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A  brief  enumeration  of  the  means  employed  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth  to  deaden  or  to  excite  onr  conscient  life  may  not 
perhaps  be  without  some  interest. 

In  the  first  class  of  substances  that  are  conducive  either  to 

drunkenness,  or  towards   causing  an   agreeable   emotion   of  the 

iK  nervous  centres,  we  must  place  the  multiple  group  of  various 

1 1  drinks.    Every  human  race,  so  to  say,  has  its  alcoholic  liquids;  but 

j  the  typical  drink  is  the  wine  from  the  grape.     We  are  not  quite 

justified  in  agreeing  with  Pictet,  on  the  strength  of  some  etymo- 
I ;  logies  of  which  even  we  are  not  altogether  certain,  that  wine  was  not 

iL  ignored  by  the  mythical  Aryans ;  and  though  the  ancient  Egyptians 

.M  knew  what  wine  was,  though  probably  at  second  hand,  it  is  most 

l!||  likely  that  in  the  Greco-Eoman  civilisation  wine  first  became  the 

\.\  favourite  drink  of  a  notable  portion  of  the  white  race  of  men.    The 

i  \J  Greeks  were  so  delighted  with  the  properties  of  this  gladsome 

'  .  <  liquor,  that  they  commissioned  the  god  Bacchus  to  represent  it  on 

it:  Mount  Olympus.    Putting  aside  alcohol  properly  so  called,  and  the 

innumerable  intoxicating  liquors  of  which  it  forms  the  essence,  the 
I  [I  alcoholic  drinks  succedaneous  with  wine  are  to  be  found  in  every 

country.  At  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  the  Chinese '  knew  how  to 
manufacture  a  wine  from  spiced  rice,  which  the  old  chronicler  tells 
us  was  both  generous  and  excellent. 

The  Tartars,  a  wandering  and  pastoral  people,  and  kindred  with 

these  Chinese,  conceived  the  idea  of  fermenting  their  mares'  milk, 

V  and  so  making  an  intoxicating  liquor,  which  they  called  koumiss; 

they  learnt  also  how  to  distil  this  koumiss,  and  extract  from  it  a 
sort  of  brandy,  arrack,  a  drink  of  which  they  were  very  fond.  In 
Arabia,  and  wherever  the  Arabian  civilisation  has  taken  root, 
specially  in  the  Fezzan,  and  with  the  Moors  of  Central  Africa,  the 
wine  of  the  palm  tree  is  held  in  high  esteem.  For  the  Mahomedan 
casuistry,  supple  and  nimble  like  that  of  her  Christian  sister,  has 
\\  learnt  how  to   distinguish  between   the   heterodox   drunkenness 


: 


f 
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stigmatised  by  the  Prophet,  and  the  orthodox  drunkenness  produced 

by  drinks  of  which  the  cursed  wine  forms  no  part.     In  Persia,  for 

instance,  the  people  manufacture  from  aromatic  substances,  from 

*.  different  fruits,   specially   oranges,   a  liquor   extremely  alcoholic 
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(mk-el  hi&t)y  and  this  the  religious-minded  people  will  drink  with- 
out any  scruple.  "It  was  very  funny,"  Eraser  says,  "to  see 
Mirza-Reza  take  the  flask  in  his  hands,  and  as  he  turned  round 
towards  me,  explain  in  a  most  puritanical  tone  of  voice,  the  very 
wide  difference  between  this  precious  liquor  of  life  and  those 
prohibited  and  abominable  things  called  mne  or  brandy^  of  which, 
he  assured  us,  he  was  never  allowed  to  taste."  * 

In  certain  districts  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  northern  regions  of 
Central  Africa,  in  the  Fezzan  for  instance,  and  even  with  the 
Tim  mania,  and  also  with  the  Ibo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
where  the  Moors  have  more  or  less  introduced  the  manners  and 
the  religion  of  the  Arabs,  the  people  intoxicate  themselves  as  often 
as  they  can  with  wine  from  the  palm  tree,  which  has  probably 
hitherto  escaped  the  sacred  ban. 

But  the  African  drink  par  eaxellence,  that  of  the  African  negro, 
is  a  sort  of  beer  made  of  sorgho ;  this  may  be  found  from  the 
region  of  the  higher  Nile  as  far  down  as  the  Kafirs.  But  the 
Hottentots,  who  are  not  an  agricultural  people,  have  replaced  this 
sorgho  beer  with  a  sort  of  hydromel  made  with  fermented  honey 
and  various  kinds  of  roots. 

The  American  aborigines,  at  least  those  who  had  any  notions 
of  agriculture,  have  not  failed  to  fabricate  for  themselves  their 
alcoholic  drinks.  The  Indians  of  Guiana  have  learnt  how  to 
make  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  their  cassava.  But  the  fermented 
drinks  most  common  in  America  seem  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  In  Mexico  it  is  the  pulque, 
or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  maguey — ^the  American  aloe — which 
is  held  in  highest  honour.  The  use  of  this  was  so  general  that,  in 
the  time  of  Humboldf  s  travels,  the  duty  paid  upon  the  pulque, 
brought  annually  into  the  public  treasury,  and  only  from  the  two 
Mexican  towns  Puebla  and  Tolluca,  a  sum  of  800,000  dollars. 
The  ancient  Mexicans  doubtless  also  knew  of  a  beer  made  of 
maize,  or  chicha;  but  this  is  more  widely  spread  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  etc.  In  certain  districts  this  blessed  drink,  the  joy  of  the 
Indians  of  Central  America,  is  prepared  by  means  of  mastication, 
•  Frastr,  "  Hist.  Univ.  des  V07."  voL  xxxt.  295. 
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like  the  kava  of  the  Polynesians,  of  which  we  shall  have  again 
to  speak  later  on.  This  practice,  disgusting  as  it  appears  to  us, 
is  only  another  proof  of  how  far  the  nutritive  pleasures  are 
held  in  honour  with  the  primitive  man,  and  also  how  far  removed 
he  is  from  understanding  the  delicacies  and  the  polished  manners 
of  him- who  is  civilised. 

In  our  hrief  enumeration  we  naturally  confine  ourselves  to 
the  typical  drinks,  those  which  in  a  certain  measure  charac- 
terise the  people  and  the  race.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
many  others,  less  general  and  less  important,  which  we  have  not 
now  time  to  mention.  The  reader,  if  he  wishes  to  know,  may  find 
a  list  of  them  in  an  interesting  work  by  Professor  Mantegazza.* 

Generally,  though  not  always,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  instance 
of  the  Tartar  koumiss,  the  use  of  fermented  drinks  supposes  a 
certain  degree  of  agriculture.  But  as  the  drunkenness  produced 
hy  alcohol  is  the  pleasantest  that  man  can  enjoy,  nearly  all  men  of 
every  race  eagerly  addict  themselves  to  it,  as  soon  as  they  have 
learnt  its  value.  The  inferior  races,  too,  rush  into  it  generally  with 
an  animal  eagerness  that  knows  no  intellectual  or  moral  bounds. 
This  is  generally  the  first  thing  they  borrow  from  European 
civilisation,  and  they  quickly  pay  for  it  at  the  price  of  their 
degradation  and  their  rapid  extinction. 

But  touching  this  matter,  we  must  mention  the  New  Caledonian 
Kanaka  as  a  singular  exception ;  for  they,  according  to  M.  de  Rocba% 
are  not  to  be  tempted  by  fermented  drinks. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  say  as  much  of  the  Polynesians.  The 
Tahitians,  who  at  the  time  of  Cook's  travels  refused  all  alcoholic 
drinks,  have  since  become  too  well  reconciled  to  them.  Their 
speedy  and  bloody  conversion  to  Christianity  was  accompanied 
with  a  more  sincere  and  more  thorough  conversion  to  drunkenness. 
Distilleries  were  set  up  in  every  portion  of  the  christianised 
island.  During  a  certain  time  the  islanders,  who  were  nearly 
always  drunk,  debased  themselves  to  a  lower  condition  than  thai 
of  the  brute.  The  women  rushed  into  prostitution,  calling  out  at 
every  moment  for  more  rum. 

*  "  Qaadri  della  natnra  nmana,"  etc.  toL  ii.    Milano.    1871. 
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Tlieto  is  hariUy  an  inferior  race  with  wbom  tbe  passion  for 
drink  is  so  sttongiy  developed,  or  with  whom  it  prmlucea 
inalogoua  effecta.  For  rum,  the  Australian  would  wOlingly  pro3- 
Ututa  his  wife  or  hia  wives.  The  Malays  do  their  beat  to  get 
drunk  with  the  arrack  or  with  Java  rum,  which  they  procure  by 
I  of  sKchange  when  they  cannot  manufacture  it  for  Ihem- 
selvM.  The  people  of  the  Aron  islands  only,  consume  annually 
^  Ifares  thousand  casks,  each  cask  holding  fifteen  bottles,  and  each 
I  "bottle  containing  half  a  gallon.  Wo  all  know  the  important  part 
r  iba.ijir'!  water  has  upon  the  life,  or  rather  upon  the  death,  of  the 
j  Bed  Skin  of  North  America.  And  the  delight  coming  from  drun- 
9  ia  equally  sought  after  over  the  whole  of  South  America. 
1  Th«  tribes  in  the  equatorial  or  the  sub -equatorial  regions  fabricate 
tft  themselves  their  chicha,  or  soma  similar  drink.  And  the 
l<  nvaiien  of  the  Pampas  will  procure  it  for  themselves  as  often  as 
Uiey  can,  giving  in  exchange  leather,  ostrich  feathers,  etc.  With 
the  Pnelches,  the  Araucanians,  the  Patngonians,  drunkenness  is 
ntpr«me  happiness,  they  will  sacrifice  everything  for  it ;  D'Orbigny 
bas  seen  an  Indian  womnn  sell  her  son  to  procure  for  herself  and 
ber  funily  an  orgy  lasting  for  three  d&yc. 

Ab  regards  drink,  and  the  efiects  it  produces,  there  are  many 

Europeans  who  are  still  savages  ;  we  know  the  fact  only  too  well. 

In  oar  societies,  so  brilliant  on  the  surface,  a  true  civilisation,  which 

•nlightens  and  ennobles,  is  yet  far  from  having  gone  very  deep. 

Then  is  also  much  suffering,  and  food  is  not  always  assured  to  every- 

odcl     It  is  known  that  alcohol  in  every  form  will  deaden  pain  and 

will  appeaae  hunger.     Still  we  must  not  necessarily  conclude  that 

becanse  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  Europe  is  always  on  the 

^V^  BBCMaM,  dninkenness  necessarily  follows  in  the  same  proportion. 

^^^Hm  0S«  of  alcohol  increases  certainly  much  more  than  the  abuse  of 

^^Fjt.     The  daily  fare  of  the  labourer  is  gradually  anieJiornting,  and 

^^VQu  Inxnry  of  alcoholic  drinks  therefore  becomes  introduced  with  it. 

^H.-Dnuikeunefis  is  a  legacy  of  past  times,  which  ought  to  disappear 

^BrvUh  the  moral  and  intellectual  progreas  of  the  human  kind. 

^*        As  regards  the   desire  for  drunkenness  aioong   Europnans.  wn 

may  make  an    interesting    remark.       It  will    lie    found  that  this 
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bratal  passion  is  most  frequent  in  the  Germanic  and  in  the  Slay 
countries.  The  people  in  the  south  of  France,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Spaniards  are  usually  sober.  The  reason  commonly  alleged, 
that  of  climate,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  this  great  difference 
in  the  habits  of  the  people.  For  we  may  recollect  that  in  the 
tropics  the  Tahitian  drinks  outrageously,  and  that  the  Esquimaux 
in  the  arctic  regions  do  not  possess  fermented  liquor.  If  the  SlaT 
and  Germanic  races,  otherwise  so  richly  endowed,  are  so  strongly 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  it  would  seem  that  as  they  entered 
relatively  later  into  European  civilisation,  they  are,  therefore,  less 
far  removed  from  a  barbarous  life  than  the  Latin  races,  and  that 
they  struggle  more  unequally  against  old  hereditary  instincts,  which 
are  destined  one  day  for  ever  to  disappear.  The  Chinese,  who 
have  been  civilised  for  very  many  ages  past,  use  their  alcoholic 
drinks  in  moderation ;  and  we  find  this  to  be  the  case  all  over  the 
empire,  though  the  winters  in  the  northern  part  of  China  are 
extremely  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tropical  Africa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  there  are  towns  in  which  all  the  inhabitants, 
the  governor,  the  priests,  the  laity,  and  even  the  women,  drink  to 
excess. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STOPBFTINO  OR   BXOITING   8UB8TANCB8. 

So  addicted  as  nearly  every  human  race  appears  to  be  to 
drunkenness  produced  by  alcohol,  yet  that  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient for  man,  for  he  has  invented  drunkenness  of  other  kinds. 
To  a  certain  extent,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  man  appears  to 
have  believed  what  many  rose-water  pessimists  are  now  showing  to 
us,  that  life  is  an  evil,  and  that  we  ought  to  abstract  ourselves  as 
much  as  possible,  to  prevent  ourselves  from  seeing  it  in  its  true 
colours. 

Some  dliy,  when  psychological  physiology  is  further  advanced. 
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we  shall  doubtless  know  more  or  less  exactly  what  are  the  effects 
of  tobacco,  of  opium,  of  coffee,  etc.  upon  the  conscient  cells  of 
the  human  brain.  Upon  this  interesting  point  we  possess  at  present 
hardlj  more  than  the  incomplete  or  the  fantastical  results  of  labour, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  divide  these  substances,  these  nervous 
aliments,  as  they  have  been  very  wrongly  called,  into  narcotic 
agents  and  exciting  agents.  This  is  a  commonplace  and  false 
diyiaion ;  for  the  most  narcotic,  such  as  tobacco  and  opium,  first 
begin  by  exciting  more  or  less  the  cerebral  activity  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  exciting,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  end  by 
producing  mental  depression,  as  they  exhaust  the  cerebral  reserves. 

The  principal  narcotic  stimulants,  as  we  may  call  them,  are 
tobacco^  opium,  hashish,  Java  betel,  and  Polynesian  kava. 

We  need  not  say  much  upon  each  of  these  agents,  but  we 
must  characterise  them  shortly.  Tobacco,  betel  {piper  betle),  kava 
{piper  mdhysticum\  are  all  stupefying  narcotics.  Cook,  Porter, 
and  others  agree  in  saying  that  kava,  even  if  taken  in  a  small 
quantity,  throws  one  into  a  state  of  torpor,  during  which  every 
noise  has  a  painful  effect.  Our  knowledge  of  the  action  produced 
by  betel  is  as  yet  far  from  perfect.  It  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  the  kava,  but  the  effect  it  produces  seems  to  be 
much  less  powerful  As  regards  tobacco,  it  would  seem  that  its 
ultimate  effect  produces  a  sleepy  state,  more  or  less  lightly  marked, 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  a  nutritive  advantage — a  precious 
condition,  which,  since  the  discovery  of  America^  has  been  propa- 
gated all  over  the  world.  People  smoke  on  the  banks  of  Behring's 
straits,  and  Schweinfurth  has  seen  various  kinds  of  nicotidna 
tabacum  cultivated  in  central  Africa,  near  to  Bahr-el-GhazeL 

With  tobacco  we  may  connect  the  poisonous  mushroom.  The 
stupid  Kamtschadales  use  this  for  making  an  intoxicating  liquor, 
which  at  first  produces  a  little  gaiety  of  heart,  and  afterwards 
delirium  and  convulsions. 

The  narcotic  of  opium  and  of  hashish  {cannabis  indica)  is  of  a 
more  elevated  kind.  This  is  the  narcotic  of  a  man  of  refined 
taste,  who  tries  to  invest  his  imagination  with  fairy  dreams,  and 
to  produce   at  the  same   time   a   delicious   calm   state   of  some 
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inexpressible  happiness.  The  brain  only  is  active  ;  the  rest  of  the 
nervous  system  is  so  deadened  that  he  is  hardly  conscious  that  he 
has  a  body,  and  the  feeling  of  heaviness  is,  so  to  say,  altogether 
extinguished. 

We  find  the  same  debauch  of  imagination  in  the  drunkennest 

of  the  American  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  chew  the  leaves 

of  the  coca-tree.     He  has  present  to  his  mind  a  display  of  imaginary 

fireworks ;  and  this  is  very  strong  with  the  Peruvian  or  Bolivian 

1  aboriginal,  when  he  has  made  himself  drunk  with  the  leaves  of 

the   erythroxylon  coca.     All    this   has   been   well    described  by 
Mantegazza. 
The  effects  produced  by  these  three  well-known  substances  are 

r  r  80  powerful  and  so  agreeable  that  the  desire  to  taste  them  easily 

'  degenerates,  as  does  that  of  alcohol,  into  a  passion  and  into  an 

irresistible  want.   In  the  eastern  towns  one  finds  sometimes  opium- 

:   .  eaters  wandering  through  the  streets  crying :    "  Opium,  opium  ! 

give  me  some  opium,  or  I  shall  die  ! "  We  know  the  desire  that 
many  of  the  Chinese  have  for  this  precious  drug ;  and  their  nomadic 
neighbours,  the  Mongolians,  imitate  them  in  this  habit,  and  so, 
through  pleasure,  lose  the  qualities  of  their  race.  In  the  same  way 
^  the  American  coca-eater,  without  any  hesitation,  will  abandon  his 

jj;  duty,  will  sacrifice  his  family  and  everything,  for  the  sake  of  his 

darling  leaves. 
|>  Tea  and  coffee,  by  the  side  of  which,  according  to  Mantegazza, 

'1|  we   must   put  mat6  {ilex  Paraguaymsii)  and  Brazilian  guarana 

{paulUnia  sorbilis),  have  quite  another  character.  Man  has  here 
found  substances  of  which  the  utility  is  of  the  highest  order, 
and  as  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  deceive  himself.  They 
are  real  exciting  stimulants,  which  give  to  the  mind  a  greater 
clearness  and  more  vivacity ;  a  prolonged  use  of  them,  generation 
after  generation,  must  surely  refine  the  brain  of  any  race  of 
people.  But  nevertheless,  we  have  seen  in  Paris  a  fit  of  madness, 
which  degenerated  into  suicidal  monomania,  brought  on  from 
swallowing  a  litre  of  coffee ;  whereas  in  Hedjaz,  a  man  may  drink 
with  •  impunity  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  cups  of  coffee  every 
day. 
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If,  M  W6  hare  alieftd j  said,  alcoholic  drunkenness  is  the  poetry 
of  digestion,  the  delirinm  produced  by  coca,  and,  more  strongly 
still,  the  cerebral  excitement  brought  on  by  too  much  coffee,  must 
Msaredly  be  held  to  be  the  poetry  of  drunkenness.  For,  far  from 
drowning  the  conscient  personality,  such  stimulants  will  bring  it 
out  into  an  exaggerated  and  deceitful  relief. 

And  eren  from  this  point  of  yiew,  most  of  the  substances  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken  have  their  beneficial  side,  because  for 
a  certain  time,  more  or  less  long,  they  create  a  cerebral  stimulation. 
This  passing  over  activity  is  often  intemperate ;  the  use  of  alcohol, 
opium,  hashish,  etc  is  generally  paid  for  very  dearly.  But  still 
hnmamty  need  not  altogether  condemn  these  kinds  of  drunkenness ; 
for  human  life  is  essentially  rough,  and  is  so  all  the  more  strongly 
in  primitive  communities  where  the  ways  and  means  of  life  are 
poor  and  scanty.  It  is  something,  therefore,  for  man,  in  the  midst 
of  the  cUluge  of  evils  which  assails  him  on  all  sides,  to  be  able 
at  will  to  find  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  and  some  appearance 
of  a  shelter.  We  must  also  admit  that  from  this  factitious  ex- 
citement man  has  often  become  imbued  with  ideas  which  would 
not  have  come  to  him  in  his  normal  state,  and  that  he  has  also 
been  capable  of  efforts  which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  in 
his  natural  weakness. 

From  the  specially  sociological  point  of  view,  man  has  also 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  nervous  aliments.  The  use  of  these 
stimulants  is  both  the  sign  and  the  cause  of  an  ever-advancing 
sociability.  Ordinarily,  and  among  most  people,  we  meet  together 
without  any  hostile  second  thought,  to  enjoy  these  precious  ali- 
ments— often  indeed  to  prepare  them.  In  many  Indian  hamlets 
in  Guiana,  piwari,  a  liquor  made  from  cassava,  is  made  in  a 
trough  scooped  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
help  themselves  from  the  same  bowL  In  Polynesia  the  roots  of 
the  piper  methyaticum  are  chewed  in  common,  when  people  wish  to 
make  kava.  The  Indians  of  Balsopuerto,  on  the  bamks  of  the 
Maranon,  prepare  in  the  same  way  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  the 
yacas  that  they  have  chewed.  In  Polynesia,  a  branch  of  piper 
methystieum  ia  used  often  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  peace.     To  driuk 
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kaya  together  was  a  strong  mark  of  confidence,  for  it  was  giving 

oneself  up,  more  or  less  drunk,  to  the  mercy  of  others.     In  Sonth 

America,  wherever  rudimentary  agrictdture  exists,  fermented  drinks 

[  I  form  the  basis  of  all  the  feasts ;  with  the  people  it  is  the  joy  and 

J  J  the  recompense  of  labour.     Coffee  plays  a  similar  part  in  Arabia^ 

{  and  tea  in  Central  Asia. 

To  sum  up :  many  of  these  substances,  specially  the  alcoholic 
!  substances,  put  all  the  sensitive  part  of  man's  body  into  emotion. 

^  They  excite  us  to  joy,  to  dancing,  to  song,  to  music,  and  to  poetry. 

Wherever  fermented  drinks  are  consumed,  more  or  less  of  bacchic 
literature  will  be  found  to  exist.  The  stolid  Chinese  are  no 
exception  to  this  rule ;  they  have  sung  of  their  melancholy  sorgho 
beer,"*^  of  their  brandy  made  from  grain,  and  of  their  wine  made 
,  from  rice. 

|,^  There  is  surely  a  wide  difference  between  the  heavy  digestive 

,|^  satiety  of  the  Australian  or  the  Esquimaux  and  the  gladsome 

ill  drunkenness  of  wine,  or  the  coloured  visions  produced  by  coca. 

'  j  On  the  side  of  drunkenness  the  nutritive  life  in  man  borders  upon 

the  sensitive ;  and  upon  this  we  now  purpose  to  speak. 
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CHAPTEK  L 

ON   8SN8ITIVS   LIFE   IK   GSNIRAL. 

Wb  hare  just  seen  the  nutritiye  life  expand,  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
eoane  idealisation,  into  an  exaltation  of  the  senses  and  of  the 
imagination^  In  the  first  place  to  find  food,  then  to  feel,  and 
afterwards  to  think,  is  the  law  of  organic  development  in  the 
animal  kingdom  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  an  individual  man,  and  of  all 
the  homan  race.  We  need  not  disdain  or  despise  the  nutritive  life, 
tinoa  it  forms  the  large  basis  upon  which  rest  all  the  habits  of 
our  eonscient  life ;  but  the  phenomena  of  sensitive  life  show  a 
higher  degree  of  complexity  in  our  organisation.  They  result,  as 
does  everything  else,  from  our  nutritive  acts ;  they  are  more  noble, 
and  we  are  fully  warranted  in  assigning  to  them  a  higher  place. 
In  ahort,  with  man  progress  consists  in  making  his  eonscient  life 
richer  and  richer,  in  extending  the  limits,  in  freeing  it  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  yoke  of  the  nutritive  life. 

And  from  this  point  of  view,  the  various  fractions  of  humanity 
will  offer  many  divergences,  many  singularities,  many  degrees  of 
development  But  that  we  may  better  appreciate  all  these 
peculiarities,  we  must  divide  our  eonscient  life  into  sections.  Each 
one  of  these  necessary  subdivisions  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ON  OSNI8I0  WANT,  AND  ON  8HAMB. 

Ab  Schiller  says  somewhere  :  "  While  the  philosophers  are  learning 
how  to  govern  the  world,  hunger  and  love  are  performing  the 
task."  The  motive  power  par  excellence  of  progress  assuredly  is 
hanger — hanger,  which  will  never  for  a  long  time  remain  asleep. 
We  have  seen  how,  all  over  the  world,  man  has  exercised  his 
ingenuity  to  appease  his  hanger,  and  to  it  he  is  indebted  for  many 
conquests.  Hunting,  fishing,  agriculture^  and  all  the  industries, 
and  even  the  social  institutions  connected  with  them^  have  no  other 
reason  for  their  existence  than  the  sharp  and  ever-piercing  needle 
of  hunger. 

The  energy  of  man  will  place  the  genesic  want  immediately 
after  the  nutritive  wants,  properly  so  called.  Like  them,  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  f  sectors  of  the  animal  and  human  societies ;  since  in 
all  animals,  even  in  those  of  a  slightly  superior  kind,  its  satisfaction 
necessitates  an  association  of  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  However 
short  our  life  may  be,  it  obliges  every  organised  and  consdent 
being,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  take  account  of  his  companion  or 
companions,  to  take  care  of  them,  and  often  to  obtain  their  consent. 
From  this  necessary  commonalty,  specially  when  young  people  of 
the  two  sexes  are  together,  affective  sentiments  are  bom,  likewise 
moral  ties  and  social  habits. 

In  order  to  see  in  man  anything  higher  than  his  being  the  chief 
of  earthly  animals,  we  must  be  drunk  with  metaphysical  wine ;  and 
nothing  will  cure  us  of  all  pride  on  this  head  more  surely  than 
comparative  psychology.  All  the  human  sentiments  are  found  in 
a  more  or  less  rudimentary  state  in  the  animal  kingdom.  An 
idealised  love,  such  as  some  poets  have  conceived  it,  and  such  as  ia 
felt  by  a  few  of  the  choice  specimens  of  the  human  race,  is  certainly 
quite  unknown  to  the  brute.  But  coarse  love,  the  genesic  need,  as 
far  removed  from  an  ideal  state  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  such  as  is 
felt  by  many  people  who  call  themselves  civilised,  and  by  the  greater 
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mber  of  the  aaragaa — this  altogether  degrades  man  to  the  level 

r  below  the  other  inhabitauts  of  the  Animal  kmgdom  ;  for  there 

Home   animal   IcindB  who    know  hoT  to   clothe  theii  Mxual 

leicoorae  with  a  poetical  covering. 

t  There  are  many  birds  viho  try  to  captivate  their  female  by  the 

eetnesi  of  theii  song,  aa  for  instance  om  nightingale.     Others 

mpeal  to  her  sight ;  they  strut  about  before  her,  and  show  off  theii 

blight  colours.    The  albatross  of  the  aouthern  hemisphere  (diomedea 

axtUaim)  with  his  beak  touches  the  beak  of  his  female,  they  both 

swing  their  heads  to    and   fro,  keepiag  time  together,  and  thus 

rerootn  for  a  long  while  looking  at  each  other."     Our  turtle-dovea 

and  oar  pigeons  actually  kiss  each  other.     But  in  this  kind  of  way 

IIm  palm  belongs  to  certain  birds  of  paradise,  and  specially  to  tha 

HanUyomtd  omata,  who  is  certainly  more  delicate  in  his  aesthetic 

^K^a-moking  than  hie  neighbours  the  Papuans.    This  curious  bird,  in 

^^■der  to  carry  on  his  lovt-makiug,  builds  a  little  conical- shaped  hut, 

^^ad  before  the  door  of  it  contrives  to  make  a  lawn  carpeted  over 

with  moss ;  be  further  shows  oSbia  green  sward  by  planting  different 

objects  varioualy  adorned  with  bright  colours — bog-berries,  grain, 

flowen,  stones,  and  shells.    And  he  takes  unre  when  bis  flowers  are 

fsdod  to  replace  them  with  fieah  ones.    These  aingularly  constructed 

netta  Me  strongly  made  ;  they  last  for  several  years,  and  probably 

Ibvj  Kire  for  several  birds.     Now  these  are  marks  of  refinement  of 

which  the  inferior  human  races  are  quite  incapable  :  for  instance, 

Um  Fuegians,  the  Tasmanians.  the  Australiocs,  et«. 

With  tiieee  races,  and  even  with  others  a  little  more  advanced, 
iluiB*  ie  a  feeling  altogether  unknown.  The  Fuegians  and  the 
AustnJiani  go  about  naked,  and  clothe  themselves  only  against  the 
I  without  any  thought  of  decency.  It  would  seem  that  the 
tnjj  of  shame  arises  more  frequently  in  woman.  Sometimes 
I  Tasmonian  woman,  who  is  ordinarily  quite  naked,  takes  cara 
^ea  site  sits  down  to  use  one  of  her  feet  as  a  sort  of  covering.  It 
I  g«&«nUJy  the  woman  who  first  thinks  of  clothing  herself  from 

*  For  all  tlieis  tn&tters  on  animal  pi;ctiDlog7  we  hare  maile  mnoti  oso 
I  Ika  conaoientioiiB  work  of  M.  J,  C.  HoBieau  ;  "  fitude  stir  lei  facultea 
■DUtlw  das  SDimBDi,"  etc.    Uodb.      1872. 
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feelings  of  decency.  But  often  the  means  which  she  employs  will 
only  very  indifferently  effect  her  object.  We  may  mention  the  little 
apron  worn  by  the  Hottentot  women ;  the  belt  with  a  fringe  to  it 
worn  by  the  women  of  New  Caledonia,  and  eren  this  is  forbidden 
to  young  girls,  married  women  only  having  the  right  to  wear  it.  In 
many  savage  tribes  the  young  girls  are  obliged  to  go  naked,  even 
among  tribes  in  which  some  clothing  has  become  common.  Amongst 
many  instances  where  this  custom  prevails,  we  may  quote  the 
Ashiras  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  the  Chaymas  of  Central  America. 
Columbus  observed  the  same  custom  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  etc 
But  sometimes  we  find  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  In  1498, 
when  Christopher  Columbus  landed  in  Trinity  island,  the  women 
were  completely  naked,  whilst  the  men  wore  their  guayuco,  a  sort 
of  narrow  bandelet  In  the  town  of  Lari,  in  Central  Africa,  all  the 
women  go  about  quite  naked,  though  this  country  ia  barbarous 
rather  than  savage. 

The  notion  of  shame  amongst  savages  is  quite  relative.  In 
Polynesia,  where  the  women  were  habitually  clothed  with  two  bits 
of  stuff,  the  upper  one  with  holes  in  it  and  worn  in  poncho,  the 
other  rolled  over  the  loins,  they  would  undress  themselves  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  one  might  see  them  swimming  round  about  the 
vessels,  climbing  up  on  to  the  deck,  and  even  about  the  masts,  in  a 
state  of  absolute  nudity.  The  .women  in  the  Sandwich  islands, 
already  half  civilised  according  to  European  notions,  would  swim 
quite  naked  towards  the  European  vessels,  and  as,  they  swam  cany 
on  their  heads  their  silk  dress,  their  shoes,  and  their  parasol,  so 
that  they  might  dress  themselves  decently  when  they  got  on  board. 
At  Tahiti,  the  women  would  uncover  themselves  from  their  belt 
downwards  out  of  pure  politeness.  A  young  princess,  making  a 
short  journey  in  Cook's  long-boat,  wished  to  assure  herself  de  visu 
that  Europeans  were  made  like  the  men  of  her  own  country.  And 
later,  when  the  missionaries  had  christianised  New  Cytherea,  the 
women  used  to  perform  the  most  delicate  part  of  their  toilet  by 
the  banks  of  the  sea,  in  places  where  the  water  was  not  more  than 
a  foot  deep ;  they  would  also  take  care  to  choose  the  places  where 
the  greatest  number  of  strangers  would  pass  by. 
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Facts  of  this  kind  aie  numberless.  In  Africa,  the  young  queen 
of  the  Apingi  tribe,  to  whom  Du  Chaillu  gave  a  bright-coloured 
piece  of  Indian  stufi',  immediately  undressed  herself  in  presence 
of  the  donor  to  try  on  the  gift.  In  Kamtschatka,  where  on 
account  of  the  climate  the  women  must  be  warmly  dressed,  they 
willy  without  the  least  shame,  allow  their  child  to  be  bom  while  on 
thflb  knees  before  any  ostrogoth,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
This  disregard  for  clothing  is  not  peculiar  to  savages  only.  In 
Mendoza,  a  Spanish  town  on  the  confines  of  the  Pampas,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  the  ladies  every  evening  and  every  morning  will 
bathe  together  with  the  men,  quite  naked,  in  a  brook  running 
slong  by  the  side  of  the  Alameda  of  the  town. 

Sometimes  the  feeling  of  shame  will  show  itself  in  most 
mgnlar  ways  and  in  the  most  fantastic  forms.  In  China  a 
woman  ought  not  to  show  to  a  man  her  small  deformed  foot ; 
painters  will  avoid  showing  it  in  their  pictures,  and  it  is  not 
oonaidered  proper  to  speak  of  it  in  conversation.  At  Basra,  on  the 
Eaphrates,  if  a  woman  was  surprised  when  taking  her  bath,  it 
would  be  her  duty  to  turn  her  face,  without  caring  about  anything 
daa.     And  this  too  was  the  habit  of  the  fellah  women  in  Egypt. 

All  the  foregoing  facts,  and  one  might  continue  to  enumerate 
othen  almost  indefinitely,  prove  superabundantly  that  the  feeling 
ol  shame  is  altogether  artificial.  Like  all  other  delicate  senti- 
ments, it  is  a  moral  ornament  which  man  has  slowly  and  tardily 
acquired.  And  even  nowadays  it  soon  disappears  when  danger  or 
malady  is  close  at  hand.  It  is  peculiarly  a  feminine  sentiment, 
and  no  doubt  arose  in  the  mind  of  woman  from  the  idea  of  men- 
struation and  of  childbearing.  Men,  even  civilised  men,  feel  it 
little ;  it  is  unknown  to  the  majority  of  those  who  lead  a  savage 
life.  There  are  people,  as  the  Dinkas,  who  glory  in  their  absolute 
nakedness.  To  them  clothing  conveys  a  feeling  of  dishonour; 
it  is  the  exclusive  appanage  of  the  woman.  They  ironically  spoke 
of  Schweinf urth  as  the  Turkish  lady. 

We  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  the  fragile  screen  of  shame 
becomes  easily  broken  when  genesic  want  makes  itself  felt 
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CHAPTER  m. 


XNTERCOUBSE  BETWKEN   THE  SEXES. 


Like  animals,  man  at  first  attached  no  idea  of  shame  to  sexual 

intercourse,  and  later  on  we  shall  have  to  establish  that  in  primir 

tive  societies  promiscuity  generally  preceded  marriage.     In  the 

most  sayage  hordes  and  tribes,  even  where  conjugal  union  exists 

in  some  gross  form,  the  chastity  of  a  married  woman  is  quite  a 

\  |t  relative  matter,  and  the  husband,  who  owns  a  property  in  his  wife, 

^  f :  has  the  right  to  lend  her  to  whomsoever  he  pleases.     But  in  evecj 

j  savage  country,  in  the  Andaman  islands,  in  Australia^  in  New 

)  Caledonia,  in  Polynesia,  in  black  Africa,  etc  young  girls  were,  or 

still  are,  perfectly  free  to  dispose  of  their  person  at  their  own 
wilL  The  same  liberty  of  manners  exists  even  in  much  more  highly- 
governed  countries,  for  instance  in  Cochin-China,  in  Japan,  where 
parents,  when  they  are  poor,  let  out  their  daughters  to  hire  to 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  this  noviciate  will  not 
at  all  bear  prejudice  against  the  girl  in  her  future  marriage.  Oar 
genesie  instinct  always  has  its  share  in  our  nutritive  wants,  it 
has  almost  equal  energy,  and  it  chafes  at  restraint  or  moral  teaching. 
In  insects  it  will  survive  the  most  fearful  mutilation.  Decapitation 
even  will  not  prevent  the  male  of  the  mantis  retigioea  from  mi^lrmg 
Mb  female  become  pregnant.  We  find  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
superior  animals  who  have  a  centralised  nervous  system;  but 
nevertheless  with  them,  and  with  man,  who  is  their  chief,  the 
need  of  generation  is  very  masterful,  and  in  primitive  societies  he 
thinks  little  of  controlling  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  more  inferior  the  race  is,  and 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  animal  existence,  the  more  the  question 
of  generation  becomes  unlimited.  The  life  of  the  Australian 
woman  is  but  a  long  state  of  prostitution. 

From  the  age  of  ten  she  cohabits  with  boys  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen.  As  she  grows  older  it  is  her  duty  at  night  to  offer  herself 
to  each  guest  made  welcome  by  the  tribe.     The  Australian  woman 
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0  is  muried,  or  rather  owned  by  some  man,  may  be  tent  by  her 
hnabuid.  If  be  Is  absent  finotber  man  takes  his  place.  If  aeveral 
tribes  eamp  beside  each  other,  the  men  at  night  go  and  debauch 
thetnMlves  in  the  camp  next  to  them  ;  for  among  the  Auatnliana, 
proitttution,  like  their  marriage,  is  exogamic. 

In  New  Caledonia  chastity  is  not  more  esteemed  or  more 
mipeoted  than  in  Australia.  M.  de  Bochas  says  that  "we  should 
wKDt  the  burin  of  Jtivenal,  instead  of  the  smooth  brush  of  Forster, 
to  paiot  these  masculine  savages  carrying  on  their  unholy  practices 
Opon  young  lads  ;  to  show  how  old  matrons  can  become  intent 
upon  pointing  out  the  road  to  vice  to  young  virgins,  vhile  they 
tbensetTes  are  directing  the  sacrifice,"  etc.* 

In  Polynesia  we  may  say  that  the  satisfaction  felt  in  the  desita 
foi  generation  was  one  of  the  principal  motive-powers  of  life, 
la  »U  the  archipelagoes  the  liberty  of  sexual  union  was  absolute 
ontoide  the  marriage  state ;  and  even  in  marriage  it  was  only 
restricted — the  husband  having  an  uiidoubted  right  to  lend  bis 
wife,  htfl  property,  to  whomsoever  he  pleased  ;  and  infidelity  on  tha 
put  of  the  woman  was  punished  with  only  a  light  correction.  On 
this  point  the  accounts  of  travellers  are  unanimous.  Everywhere 
fktlMn,  brothers,  and  uometimes  husbands,  would  offer  their  wives 
to  European  sailors — that  is,  of  course,  if  a  price  was  paid.  The 
ptice  uked  would  vary  according  to  the  fashion  prevailing  at  the 
tUBCL  Now  it  would  be  a  red  feather,  again  some  bauble ;  in  the 
airiy  dnys  nails  were  chiefly  in  request.  Naked  women  would 
K-aUnib  kbout  the  ship  and  climb  up  on  to  the  deck.  Canoes  laden 
ritb  female  peasengers  would  float  about  near  to  the  vesaels,  and  as 
J  start«d  to  go,  their  fathers,  their  brfUbers,  etc.  would  tell  them 

B  price  they  ought  to  put  upon  their  favours. 
^  These  easy  manners  were  the  same  all  over  Polynesia,  including 
t  island,  where  the  women,  who  were  not  numerous  at  the 
B  of  Cook's  travels,  supplied  their  want  in  numbers  by  their 

ittvity,  and  far  surpassed  the  exploits  of  the  historic  Messalina. 

I  New  Zealand  the  lubricity  was  less  great ;  the  women  tliere  did 

d  prostitute  themselves  until  they  received  the  expresa  permission 
•  "  NaaveUe  Calfdonie."  p.  236. 
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of  the  men,  their  masters  ;  but  this  permission  was  easily  given — 
for  a  nail,  a  shirt,  etc. 
\  In  all  these  islands  the  feeling  of  shame  did  not  exist,  even  m 

the  most  rudimentary  state.   The  habitations  were  hardly  more  than 

a  roof  supported  by  posts,  without  other  walls  than  a  few  rush  mats 

attached  from  one  aide  to  the  other,  according  to  the  chances  of  the 

inclemency  of  the  weather.     There  was  no  separate  and  individoai 

life ;  everything  passed  coram  populo.     All  the  members  of  the 

ij  }.  family  slept  beside  each  other  under  the  rush  mats  ;  the  master  of 

'  !  the  house,  with  his  wife  or  his  wives  by  his  side ;  the  young  boys 

I  i  and  the  young  girls  passed  the  night  in  the  same  manner,  com- 

*  F  pletely  naked.     The  young  girls  were  brought  up  to  dance  the 

timorodea,  a  most  lascivious  dance,  and  to  accompany  it  with  obscene 

songs.     Sexual  union  was  performed  publicly,  and  without  any 

sort  of  restraint.    A  princess  named  Oberea  did  not  hesitate  to 

I  .  instruct  a  young  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  to  cohabit  publicly 

with  a  young  man. 

To  offer  a  g^l  or  a  woman  to  a  visitor  was,  with  the  Tahitians, 
an  act  of  ordinary  politeness.  Bougainville  has  described  this 
kind  of  reception,  so  strange  to  our  European  customs  :  "  Every 
day  our  people  used  to  walk  about  the  country,  unarmed,  alone,  or 
perhaps  a  few  together.  They  were  invited  to  go  into  the  hooaeSy 
and  food  was  set  before  them ;  but  the  civility  of  the  master  of  the 
house  does  not  end  with  a  light  meal.  They  offered  to  them  young 
girls ;  the  house  was  immediately  thronged  with  a  crowd  of  corioiia 
men  and  women,  who  made  a  circle  around  the  visitor  and  the 
young  victim,  who  was  singled  out  for  this  act  of  hospitality.  The 
ground  was  strewn  with  leaves  and  with  flowers,  and  musicians  were 
singing  to  the  strains  which  were  being  played  through  the  nose 

upon  a  flute,  as  a  hymn  of  rejoicing Every  glad  event  is  a 

festival  for  the  natives.    They  were  surprised  at  the  embarrassment 
felt  by  our  people."  * 

The  conversion  to  Christianity  in  Tahiti,  effected  at  the  cost 
of  fearfully  bloody  civil  wars,  was  quite  apparent.  Debauch 
became   more   general,  more   revolting,  and  it  was  covered  over 

•  Bougainville,  «  Hist.  Univ.  des  Voy."  vol.  iv.  220. 
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with  the  veil  of  hypocrisy.  The  women  did  not  go  on  hoard 
the  ships  in  the  daytime — they  went,  or  they  were  taken  there  at 
night  Amorous  desires  were  so  strong  in  these  people  that,  in 
spite  of  the  Anglican  despotism,  the  conversation  of  the  women 
and  children  was  constantly  upon  the  most  obscene  subjects,  and 
they  would  talk  in  the  most  barefaced  manner.  Women  were 
fattened  with  a  paste  made  from  the  bread-fruit  (popoi),  from 
bananas,  etc.  During  the  time  of  the  genesic  impulse  they  could 
not  walk  except  to  go  and  bathe  themselves,  and  before  reappear- 
ing in  public  they  were  inspected  by  men  and  in  a  state  of  absolute 
nakedness. 

To  indulge  in  these  amorous  pleasures  was  the  chief  occupation 
and  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  Tahitians  and  the  people  of  the 
Societj  islands.  To  vary  their  delights  they  would  often  travel 
from  one  island  to  another ;  and  they  invented  the  famous  society 
of  the  Areois,  as  to  which  some  few  words  must  be  said.  Among 
the  early  Mexicans — those  of  the  eleventh  century — there  existed  a 
sect  called  the  Ixcuinames,  the  members  of  which — though  they 
weie  in  a  country  where  the  women  were  obliged  to  feed  apart  from 
the  men — used  to  hold  their  festivities  and  get  drunk  all  together 
without  any  distinction  of  sex,  and  live  in  a  state  of  absolute 
promiseuousness.  The  members  of  this  society  used  repeatedly  to 
give  themselves  up  to  orgies  and  to  obscene  practices,  mingling 
with  it  all  religious  ceremonies  and  sacrificing  human  victims.' 
This  was  exactly  what  the  Areois  people  did ;  and  the  analogy  is 
another  argument  in  favour  of  the  Polynesians  being  people  of 
American  origiiL 

In  Tahiti,  in  the  Marquesas  islands,  etc^  the  association  of  the 
Areois  had  a  religious  side  to  it.  In  many  countries,  and  with 
many  races  of  people,  man  has  placed  his  pleasures  and  his  passions 
into  the  safe  keeping  of  heaven.  The  society  of  the  Areois  was  a 
freemasonry,  at  once  mystical  and  lewd,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
god  Oro,  the  son  of  Taaroa,  the  Polynesian  Jehovah.  Everyone 
was  not  at  once,  and  without  difficulty,  admitted  into  the  brother- 
hood. After  a  long  noviciate  the  new  member,  painted  red  and 
yellow,  was  obliged  to  have  a  paroxysm  of  religious  fervour.     On 
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his  second  trial,  many  montlis  or  even  years  after  the  first,  he 
solemnly  swore  to  put  to  death  every  child  that  might  be  bom  to 
him.  He  then  belonged  to  the  seventh  and  lowest  class  of  the 
society.  He  learnt  their  songs,  their  dances,  their  sacred  mimetic 
practices,  which  formed  the  ritual  of  the  Areois.  He  could  not  go 
up  the  various  classes  in  the  brotherhood  until  at  each  step  he  had 
undergone  new  trials  and  new  ceremonies ;  and  a  special  tattoo 
marking  distinguished  the  members  in  each  category. 

Now  the  object  of  this  religious  association  was  the  satisfying 
without  any  restraint  of  their  amorous  passions ;  and  for  all  their 
members  infanticide  was  a  duty.  In  this  community  all  the 
women  were  common  to  all  the  men;  the  cohabitation  of  each 
couple  rarely  lasted  longer  than  two  or  three  days.  They  passed 
their  lives  in  perpetual  holiday-making.  They  feasted,  they 
wrestled,  they  sang,  and  the  women  danced  their  lascivious  timo- 
rodea.  The  first  duty  of  every  female  member  of  the  society  was 
to  strangle  her  children  immediately  after  they  were  bom ;  if  the 
child  lived  but  half-an-hour  only  he  was  saved.  To  entitle  her  to 
keep  her  child,  a  woman  was  obliged  to  find  among  the  members 
an  adopted  father,  but  they  were  both  expelled  from  the  association, 
and  the  woman  was  branded  with  the  name  of  "child-bearer." 

It  was  considered  to  be  a  great  honour  to  belong  to  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Areois.  A  Tahitian,  whom  Cook  brought  oyer  to 
'England,  declared  that  he  considered  himself  equal  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  because  he  was  an  AreoL 

Facts  of  this  nature  though  strange  are  still  true,  and  render  very 
difficult  the  position  of  certain  belated  metaphysicians  commissioned 
to  teach  in  our  schools  the  innateness  of  the  idea  of  moral  "worth ; 
for  it  is  very  clear  that  the  institution  of  the  Areois  had  no  other 
object  than  the  fiery  lust  of  the  Polynesians,  sanctified  by  religion, 
and  strengthened  perhaps  by  the  wish  to  lessen  the  inconvenient 
increase  of  the  population. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  mainly  of  Tahiti,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Polynesian  metropolis,  but  the  same  amorous  licence 
was  common  in  all  the  Polynesian  islands.  There  was  everywhere 
absolute  liberty  in  general  intercourse;  except  perhaps  a  sort  of 
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restriction  was  placed  upon  married  women,  who  legally  required  the 
consent  of  their  husbands — whose  property  they  were,  and  who 
had  over  them  the  power  of  life  and  death.  At  Nouk€i-Hiva, 
Porter  says,  many  parents  felt  themselves  honoured  in  the 
preference  that  was  shown  to  their  daughters,  and  showed  their 
satisfaction  by  presents  of  hogs  and  fruits.  The  continence  of  the 
first  English  missionaries  astonished  the  Noukahivans  beyond 
measure,  and  one  of  their  missionaiies  was  obliged  to  escape  to 
prevent  an  examination  of  his  person ;  the  natives  were  constrained 
to  believe  that  he  was  made  in  some  peculiar  way,  and  they  were 
resolved  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  In  the  Sandwich  islands  the 
great  difficulty  was  in  teaching  chastity  to  the  women ;  they  were 
ignorant  both  of  the  word  and  the  thing  itself. 

In  Poljrnesia  generally  the  people  have  no  laws  or  no  shame  in 
anything  that  touches  their  amorous  passion.  But  according  to 
W.  T.  Pritchard,  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
daughters  of  the  chiefs  of  Samoa,  whose  chastity,  guarded  by  two 
duennas,  is  the  glory  of  the  tribe.  Nevertheless,  before  marriage, 
the  woman's  innocence  is  verified  by  a  most  indecent  examination 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  tribe. 

This  predominance  of  amorous  desire,  and  the  total  absence  of 
any  scruple  of  shame  with  the  Polynesians,  coincides  with  an 
infantine  nature  in  more  than  one  way. 

We  shall  have  to  speak  of  their  passion  for  the  colour  red;  and 
this  passion  showed  itself  in  every  brilliant  object.  Futtafaihe, 
prince  of  Tongatabou,  was  very  much  charmed  by  a  tin  plate  which 
Cook  gave  him;  he  said  that  he  intended  that  the  plate  should 
represent  the  traveller  in  his  absence.  At  Tahiti,  a  princess  named 
Oberea,  a  woman  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  received  with 
mach  gratitude  a  doll  given  to  her  as  a  present.  Men  and  women 
showed  an  excessive  mobility  of  disposition;  for  from  laughing 
they  instantly  burst  into  tears. 

Beside  their  amorous  licence,  perfectly  innocent  as  it  appears  to 
be  to  them,  there  is  scarcely  place  for  the  afifectionate  side  of  love. 
All  travellers  are  agreed  in  saying  that  the  feeling  of  jealousy  is 
abflolutely  unknown  among  the  men,  who  regaid  the  women  simply 
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as  property  belonging  to  them,  or  as  instniments  for  their  own 
pleasure.  This  is  not  quite  the  case  with  the  women.  They 
do  not  pride  themselves  upon  fidelity,  but  are  not  therefore 
less  susceptible  of  jealousy.  Volatile  as  they  are,  they  often 
make  some  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  their 
lover,  whose  instability  sometimes  drives  them  to  despair.  All 
over  the  world  love  with  woman  is  a  more  important  matter  than 
with  man.  And  it  would  seem,  too,  that  woman  has  more  than 
man  contributed  to  ennoble  it  Shame  is  more  essentially  a  femi- 
nine than  a  masculine  sentiment,  and  in  the  condition  of  the 
Polynesian  promiscuous  life  it  is  in  woman  only  that  this  feeling 
would  have  any  small  place  in  the  domain  of  sensual  love. 

The  same  liberty  of  manners,  more  or  less  close  to  promiscuity, 
is  seen  all  over  the  world  wherever  civilisation  is  still  but  slightly 
advanced.  When  any  reserve,  more  or  less,  does  exist,  it  is  nearly 
always  imposed  by  men  upon  married  women ;  it  is  the  right  of 
the  proprietor  over  an  object  possessed.  But  any  show  of  moral 
continence,  resulting  from  delicate  sentiments,  slowly  acquired  here 
and  there  from  the  mental  evolution  in  the  race,  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence. We  shall  perceive  this  more  fully  as  we  continue  to  observe 
the  peculiarities  in  the  different  races  of  the  human  kind. 

Lichtenstein  says  that  with  the  Kafir  Kousas  no  feeling  of 
love  has  anything  to  do  with  their  marriage.  **  The  idea  of  love, 
as  we  understand  it,"  says  Du  Chaillu,  in  speaking  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Gaboons,  ''  appears  to  be  unknown  to  this  people."  According 
to  Mungo  Park  the  Moors  of  Senegambia  consider  woman  as  a 
sort  of  inferior  animal.  They  bring  her  up  simply  that  they  may 
apply  themselves  to  sensual  pleasures,  without  even  asking  from 
her  any  intellectual  qualities,  and  they  value  her  as  with  us  a  man 
values  animals  in  the  slaughter-house — by  weight. 

In  Darfur  every  man  is  held  bound  to  espouse  the  quarrels 
of  the  lover  of  his  daughter  or  of  his  sister.  In  Abyssinia  the 
courtesans  often  occupy  a  high  rank  in  the  court  of  the  prince, 
and  frequently  they  have  given  to  them  the  government  of  a  town 
or  of  a  province.  According  to  Bruce  the  Abyssinian  women  lived 
as  though  they  belonged  to  everybody.     The  Abyssipian  marriages 
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irere  made  and  unmade  without  the  slightest  ceremony ;  at  their 
banquets  the  most  distinguished  women  would  publicly  give 
themselves  over  to  their  paramours  without  any  idea  of  shame. 
"  A  couple  of  lovers  come  down  from  their  bench  to  place  them- 
selves more  conveniently ;  then  the  two  men  who  were  nearest 
io  them  raise  their  cloaks  and  hide  them  from  the  other  guests." 
The  ancient  neighbours  of  the  Abyssinians,  the  early  Egyptians, 
were  also  very  dissolute.  At  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  lascivious- 
ness  of  the  Egyptian  women  was  well  known,  and  in  ancient 
Egypt  it  was  the  rule  not  to  give  the  dead  bodies  of  the  women  to 
be  embalmed  until  three  days  after  their  death.  We  may  easily 
guess  why  this  precaution  was  taken. 

In  America  the  passions  of  the  people  are  quite  as  bad  as  in 
Africa.  The  Esquimaux,  contrary  to  the  modulating  effect  which 
it  is  said  low  temperatures  have  upon  the  genesic  needs,  are  of 
all  Americans  the  most  shameless.  The  men  and  women  sleep 
qnita  naked,  all  huddled  up  together  under  a  deer-skin.  They 
lie  a  little  closer  to  make  way  for  any  guests ;  and  even  Captain 
Pany  himself  was  once  so  made  welcome.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
master  Esquimaux  to  ofifer  his  wife  or  his  wives  to  his  guest, 
and  he  also  makes  her  over,  lends  her,  hires  her,  or  sells  her 
without  scruple.  The  women  will  prostitute  themselves  as  often 
as  they  can  when  their  husbands  are  absent.  "  My  nation,"  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Aleutian  islands  one  day  said  to  a  Russian 
missionary,  ''in  its  pairings  follows  the  example  of  the  sea 
otters." 

The  Red  Skins  are  less  lewd,  but  not  more  scrupulous.  With 
the  Nadowessioux,  a  tribe  of  North  America,  a  woman  was  held  in 
great  esteem  because  she  had  lodged,  and  treated  as  her  husband, 
the  forty  principal  warriors  of  her  tribe.  The  men  of  this  race 
aeem  to  be  but  moderately  inclined  to  these  passions.  But  it  used 
to  be,  and  is  now,  very  different  in  Central  America.  As  we  shall 
■ee  later  on,  the  ancient  Mexicans  were  very  much  given  to  un- 
natural desires  ;  and  all  over  South  America  the  Indians  of  Bolivia 
are  eelebiated  for  the  energy  and  longevity  of  their  manhood. 
Either  from  the  force  of  example^  or  from  the  effect  of  mixed  race, 
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the  Spanish  Americans  seem  to  have  adopted  these  lax  customs  to 
a  very  large  extent.  It  was  usual  for  the  Creoles  in  the  Antilles  to 
offer  a  girl  to  their  host  at  night  when  they  gave  him  his  candle. 
Not  long  ago  at  Santiago,  in  Chili,  public  girls  might  be  seen 
in  very  large  numbers.  They  occupied  the  ground  floor  in  most  of 
the  houses,  and  would  call  to  the  passers-by  from  the  doorsteps ; 
and  at  the  same  time  in  their  rooms  a  taper  was  burning  before 
the  holy  images.  La  P^rouse  here  also  remarked  the  extreme 
shamelessness  of  the  people  in  Chili  at  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin. 

In  Asia,  in  Mongolian  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  country  of  the 
white  men,  there  is  great  licence  of  manners,  joined  at  the  same 
time  to  a  ferocious  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  proprietary  husbands. 
In  Malay  the  manners  of  the  unmarried  women  are  very  free ;  but 
in  certain  localities,  notably  at  Lombok  island,  adulterers  are 
punished  by  being  tied  back  to  back  and  thrown  to  the  crocodiles. 
In  Cochin-China,  in  Japan,  where  the  woman  is  considered  bound 
to  respect  her  conjugal  ties,  parents  will  readily  hire  out  their 
daughters  either  to  individuals  or  to  houses  for  the  purposes  of 
prostitution.  In  China,  rich  men  will,  for  their  own  use,  buy 
pretty  girls  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen.  We 
cannot  here  describe  the  singular  artifices  practised  in  China  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  pleasure  of  sexual  intercourse ;  they  show 
a  degree  of  voluptuous  reflnement  which  has  nowhere  else  been 
imagined. 

It  has  been  thought  that  lewdness  in  a  race  of  people  has  a 
close  connection  with  the  latitude  in  which  they  live,  and  that 
their  amorous  desire  grows  less  strong  as  they  dwell  farther  away 
from  the  equator  and  come  nearer  to  the  polar  regions.  That  is 
one  of  the  superficial  views,  of  which  in  ethnology  we  already  see  too 
many.  The  anatomical  and  physiological  characters  of  races  result 
from  infinitely  complex  causes,  which  have  been  gradually  forming 
themselves  during  the  long  course  of  innumerable  centuries  now 
past  and  gone,  and  which  are  now  nearly  impossible  for  us 
to  unravel  Where  have  the  existing  races  formed  themselves) 
under  what  influences  1  how  have  they  become  crossed  1  what  have 
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been  their  surroundings  1  These  are  questions  which  we  cannot 
answer;  and  yet  before  answering  them  we  cannot  determine 
accurately  the  influence  and  the  conditions  under  which  man  lives. 
For  instance,  from  the  point  of  view  of  genesic  energy  the  most 
marked  differences  are  shown  among  different  races  and  quite 
independently  of  climate.  It  is  said  that  the  Bolivian  is  very 
salacious ;  the  Red  Skin  is  much  less  so,  and  with  him  the  de- 
velopment of  the  genital  organs  is  very  small  On  the  other 
hand  the  Esquimau  is  very  erotic,  in  spite  of  his  arctic  tempera- 
ture. And  again,  with  other  Mongolians  of  the  North — the  Lapps 
of  Finmark — the  amorous  desires  are  very  languid.  A  minister 
of  a  Lapland  parish  in  Finmark,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  met 
with  only  one  instance  of  illegitimate  birth  among  his  flock ;  and 
in  the  families  of  the  people  there  were  rarely  more  than  three 
at  four  children. 

Although  incontestably  more  advanced  than  other  races,  both 
in  intelligence  and  in  morality,  the  white  races  have  shown  and 
still  continue  to  show  a  thousand  instances  of  great  freedom  in 
their  amorous  passions.  The  chroniclers  tell  us  that  when  (^akya- 
Mouni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  first  arrived  in  the  Indian  town 
of  Yesali,  he  was  received  by  the  grand-mistress  of  the  courtesans. 
And  now  the  Brahmins  bring  up  bayadecrs  in  their  pagodas,  they 
teach  them  singing  and  music,  and  then  the  girls  can  advantageously 
let  themselves  out  to  hire.  The  holy  town  of  Mecca  is  filled  with 
public  women,  composed  partly  of  Abyssinian  slaves ;  they  pay  a 
tax  to  the  sherif,  and  they  exercise  their  profession  for  the  benefit 
of  their  masters. 

The  white  race,  like  all  other  races^  most  probably  began  by 
living  promiscuously,  of  which  practice  they  have  slowly  corrected 
themselves.  For  a  long  time  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  woman 
by  a  single  man  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  theft  against  the  com- 
munity. Hence  there  were  laws  which  obliged  women  in  diflerent 
countries  to  prostitute  themselves  religiously  at  least  once  during 
their  lifetime.  On  this  subject  the  ancient  writers  give  us  abundant 
evidence.  The  Lydian  women  were  held  bound  to  acquit  them- 
selves of  this  obligation   before   their   marriage  in   Hagneou,  the 
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place  where  their  chastitj  was  sacrificed.  The  same  custom 
ohserved  in  the  countrj  of  Akisilena,  hetween  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Taurus.  Once  in  their  lives  the  Babylonian  women  wen 
bound  to  prostitute  themselves  for  money,  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta 
or  Venus.  The  Cypriot  mothers  sent  their  daughters  to  prostitute 
themselves  on  the  seashore,  ofifering  up  their  virginity  to  Venus. 
Later,  in  Greece,  the  accomplishment  of  this  amorous  task  on 
behalf  of  the  community  was  confided  to  the  priestesses,  or 
heterae,  who  by  their  works  exonerated  the  other  women. 

The  Latin  writers,  historians,  and  poets  have  given  us  coloured 
pictures  of  the  debauchery  practised  in  Rome.  Their  descriptions 
are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  now  further  dwell  upon  them. 
We  will  merely  refer  to  the  writings  of  Juvenal,  TibuUus,  Ovid,. 
Petronius,  etc.,  to  Tacitus  and  to  Suetonius.  The  Romans  had  a 
vocabulary  of  voluptuous  words,  for  which  the  equivalents  in 
our  own  language  are  wanting.  On  the  theatre  they  would 
perform  lascivious  dances  and  pantomimic  gestures  that  were  yery 
loose  indeed.  Juvenal  tells  us  of  the  effect  which  these  spectades 
produced  upon  their  contemporaries  : 

CheiroDOiDon  Ledam  molU  saltante  Bathyllo 

Taccia  vesicsB  non  imperat,  Appula  gannit, 

Sioat  ia  amplexu,  eta 

JuYenal,  Saiyra  vi. 

And  Boileau  says : 

Le  latin  dans  les  mots  brave  Vhonndtete. 

Art  Fo^tiqae,  ii.  17& 

The  Roman  people   would   cause   decency  of    manners  to   blush 
also. 

In  default  of  so  many  facts  the  erotic,  the  phallic,  and  the  vulvaiy 
religions  are  sufficient  to  show  us  how  far  the  genesic  need  has 
beset  and  tormented  humanity,  and  how  also  man  has  with  difficulty 
freed  himself  from  bestiality.  A  few  words  will  make  this  last 
point  clear  to  us. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GSNE8I0  ABKRRATI0K8. 

The  genesic  aberrations  of  wliich  we  are  going  to  epeak  very  shortly 
are  abnormal,  but  they  are  not  unnatural,  because  we  observe  them 
among  a  certain  number  of  animals.  It  is  in  the  females  when  on 
beat  that  deviations  from  the  amorous  instincts  have  mostly  been 
observed.  Naturalists  and  rearers  of  cattle  know  that  certain  cows 
feel  the  desires  eommon  to  the  male  beast,  and  that  they  endeavour 
to  satisfy  themselves  in  the  same  way.  These  cows,  the  taureliires, 
are  often  sterile,  and  so  also  are  the  hens,  called  coqtUkres,  who 
imitate  the  genesic  mimicry  of  the  cock.  In  truth,  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  when  the  powerful  genesic  instincts  are  thwarted,  they 
will  satisfy  themselves  as  best  they  can. 

And  with  man  it  is  not  otherwise.  But  man,  being  a  more 
intelligent  creature  than  the  animals,  thinks  more  of  refinement^ 
his  aberrations  tend  rather  to  augment  or  only  to  vary  his  genesic 
desires.  An  a  priori  reasoning  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  man 
would  be  less  scrupulous  in  this  respect  in  proportion  as  his 
morality  and  intelligence  are  less  developed.  We  find  this  to  be 
the  case.  The  voluptuous  acts  which  are  stigmatised  as  unclean 
among  societies  and  individuals  who  are  really  civilised,  cause  no 
repugnance  to  the  bestiality  of  savage  races,  or  to  individuals  who 
are  but  little  advanced. 

That  which  we  call  an  unnatural  passion  is  not  at  all  the  result 
of  an  over-refined  civilisation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the 
many  signs  of  primitive  savagery.  It  is  practised  in  most  savage 
BoeietieSy  and  provokes  no  sign  of  reprobation.  The  Kanak 
of  New  Caledonia  is  much  less  lascivious  than  the  Polynesian, 
and  he  is  satisfied  with  sexual  intercourse  once  a  month,  after  the 
very  short  passion  of  early  youth  is  passed.  But  sodomy  is  his 
practice ;  at  night  the  New  Caledonians  meet  together  in  a  hut^ 
in  more  or  less  large  numbers,  purposely  to  give  themselves  up  to 
the  most  foul  debauchery. 
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In  Polynesia  people  are  not  more  scrupulous,  and  one  of  the 
Taliitian  gods  used  to  preside  at  meetings  held  for  unnatural  pur- 
poses. The  New  Zealanders  abandoned  themselves  to  this  vice, 
even  with  women.  Over  all  America,  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
we  find  similar  habits,  from  the  region  of  the  Esquimaux  down  as 
far  as  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  According  to  Bemal  Diaz,  sodomy  was 
a  profession  publicly  practised  among  the  ancient  Mexicans: 
"  Erant  quasi  omnes  sodomill  commaculati,  et  adolescentes  multi, 
muliebriter  vestiti,  ibant  publice,  cibum  quserentes  ab  isto  diabolico 
et  abominabili  labore."*  This  practice  of  men  disguising  them- 
selves as  women  for  the  purpose  of  sodomy  was  also  a  custom 
with  the  people  of  Illinois. 

The  Asiatic  nations,  so  much  more  civilised,  are  not  more  moral 
in  this  respect.  In  China  there  used  to  be,  and  no  doubt  still  are, 
houses  of  prostitution  where  sodomy  is  practised.  In  the  town  of 
Hebheb,  in  Mesopotamia,  Buckingham  has  seen  children  walking 
about  in  public  enticing  the  passers-by  to  this  same  sort  of 
debauchery.  In  Mecca,  the  sanctuary  of  Mahomedanism,  the  same 
practices  were  committed,  even  in  the  mosque  itself ;  and  Palgrave 
lias  observed  similar  facts  among  the  pious  Wahabites  of  Central 
Arabia. 

Everyone  knows  the  licence  practised  in  classical  antiquity ;  it 
would  be  useless  to  quote  instances.  We  may  however  call  to 
mind  that  in  his  ethereal  dialogues  on  love  Plato  was  not  speaking 
of  love  for  woman. 

At  Home  the  same  vice  was  very  common,  as  is  attested  by 
many  writers  from  Virgil  down  to  Petronius.  With  them  it  was 
not  considered  to  be  a  vice,  for  not  until  very  late  was  it  condemned 
by  public  morality.  It  was  scarcely  until  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  under  Judaic  influence,  that  this  point  of  ethics 
became  finally  determined  in  Europe,  and  people  truly  began  to 
feel  the  horror  and  the  disgust  at  this  unnatural  excess  which  is 
now  felt  by  nearly  every  individual  in  civilised  countries. 

This  evolution  in  our  moral  senses  is  a  most  interesting  study. 

*  6.  Diaz,  "  Histoire  T^ridiqne  de  la  oonqadte  de  la  Nouvelle  Etpagne." 
D.  Jonrdanet,  Ist  ed.  ii.  594. 
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We  have  seen  that  from  the  age  of  primitiye  barbarism  down  to 
onr  own  times,  the  delicacy  of  our  moral  semes  has  gradually 
become  more  and  more  refined.  Oiir  habits  have  gradually  grown 
more  disguised.  Distastes  have  sown  themselves  in  our  imagination, 
they  are  transmitted  to  our  descendants,  in  whom  they  grow 
stronger  than  with  us;  and  now  we  cannot  think,  except  with 
disgust,  of  the  habits  of  our  ancestors,  who,  more  coarse  than  we, 
did  not  imagine  that  their  daily  habits  were  other  than  simple  and 
commonplace.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  this  progress  is  general 
in  European  civilisations,  we  do  not  sometimes  find  contrary 
instances.  Often  enough  in  our  law-courts  we  are  reminded  that 
under  the  polish  of  our  modem  society — proud  as  it  is  of  its 
advance  of  every  kind — there  is  yet  always  remaining  an  old 
remnant  of  savagery  which  it  is  still  our  duty  to  abolish.  Memento 
quia  animal  6$, 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  DBLIOAGT   OF  THB  SENSES. 

What  must  we  understand  by  the  delicacy  of  the  senses  ?  The 
expression  is  vague,  for  the  senses  are  impressionable  in  many  ways. 
The  P^re  R.  Salvado  affirms  that  an  Australian  can  follow  the 
track  of  a  carriage  in  a  forest  at  night  merely  by  feeling  with  his 
feet  the  impression  made  upon  the  ground ;  also  that  he  can  hear  a 
horse's  footstep  a  mile  distant ;  and  he  tells  us  of  a  hundred  other 
analogous  facts,  observed  amongst  savages  of  all  races.  Does  it 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  Australian  or  in 
the  Red  Skin  is  more  developed  than  in  a  blind  European  well 
brought  up — in  a  skilful  pianist,  or  in  an  expert  typographical  work- 
man 1  Evidently  not.  The  senses  of  the  savage  are  often  delicate, 
though  their  field  for  active  employment  is  small.  For  instance, 
the  Australian,  whose  sight  is  ordinarily  very  piei*cing,  is  sometimes 
incapable  of  understanding  the  most  simple  drawing,  he  cannot 
always  recognise  his  own  portrait. 


I- 
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An  old  Japanese  encyclopedia  mentions  the  satellites  of  Jupiter ; 
on  an  old  Chinese  map  belonging  to  the  P^re  Kegler  were  marked 
some  stars  of  the  seventh  degree  in  size :  and  yet  one  is  shocked  by 
the  imperfection  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  artists  in  their  tints 
and  in  their  notions  of  perspective. 

We  believe  the  reason  to  be  that,  in  the  perception  of  onr 
sensations  our  intelligence  plays  more  or  less  a  large  part.  The 
sensation  doubtless  gives  rise  to  the  idea,  but  in  its  turn  the 
idea  makes  the  sensation  more  clearly  felt.  So  that  with  a 
little  practice  we  soon  arrive  at  lessening  the  deviation  at 
first  necessary  to  allow  the  contact  of  the  points  in  Webei^s 
compass  to  give  a  double  sensation.''^  The  senses  become  more 
powerful  when  they  are  aided  by  a  sustained  attention  and  a  well- 
developed  intelligence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  European 
when  he  adopts  a  savage  life  often  ends  by  mastering  it,  even  over 
the  savages  themselves,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  senses,  for  with  him  the  registry  of  conscience  is  larger  and 
better  kept.  So  long  as  man  is  reduced  to  depend  uniquely,  or 
nearly  so,  upon  the  chase  as  a  means  of  getting  his  food,  he 
accustoms  himself  from  infancy  to  concentrate  all  his  attention  to 
the  knack  of  following  the  track  of  man  or  of  animals.  It  becomes 
with  him  a  question  of  life  or  death  ;  and  on  this  point  his  mind 
becomes  well  stored  with  subtle  observations.  The  Indian  Red 
Skin  will  recognise  the  trace  of  footsteps  ;  he  may  even  be  able  to 
[  count  the  number  of  people  that  have  passed,  and  to  distinguish 

j  from  which  tribes  rival  to  his  own  they  belonged.     In  this  way 

i  the  European,  absolutely  cut  off  from  the  kind  of  life  led  by  the 

savage,  will  necessarily  be  inferior  to  him,  though  he  surpasses  him 
in  a  hundred  other  things  in  which  the  delicacy  of  the  senses  srs 
I '  concerned. 

Adventure  and  the  mode  of  life  will  sharpen  or  will  deaden  this 
j  or  that  kind  of  sensibility  after  a  whole  series  of  generations.     The 

savage  is  ordinarily  less  sensitive  than  the  civilised  man  to  the 
inclemency  of  his  climate,  to  physical  pain,  etc.  In  the  Magellan 
straits,  while  Darwin  was  shivering  with  cold  over  the  fire,  the 

*  Weber  "  De  aubtilitate  taotua." 


I 
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PuegianSy  and  even  the  Fuegian  women  with  a  child  at  their  breasts, 
remained  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  nudity,  exposed  to  the  wind, 
to  the  rain,  and  to  the  snow. 

Taste  and  smell,  modes  of  touch,  as  yet  imperfect,  appear  to  be 
not  strongly  marked  with  most  of  the  inferior  races.  According 
to  Humboldt  the  Peruvian  Indians  can  distinguish  at  night  the 
different  races  of  human  beings  merely  by  the  smell ;  they  have 
three  different  words  to  distinguish  the  smell  of  the  European,  the 
American  aboriginal,  and  the  negro.  But  ordinarily  the  savage 
does  not  recognise  odours  except  from  a  practical  point  of  view ;  as 
regards  perfumes  and  foetid  smells  he  is  often  indifferent.  He  has 
no  aesthetic  notions  about  smells;  the  olfactory  delicacy  hardly 
exists  except  in  the  white  man.  It  goes  to  an  extreme  degree  with 
the  Arabs  of  Hedjaz,  who,  according  to  Burckhardt,  cannot  endure  the 
least  bad  smell,  and  for  this  reason  they  dislike  entering  the  towns. 

The  rudimentary  state  of  cookery  with  the  savage  will  alone 
prove  how  slightly  the  sense  of  taste  is  sharpened  in  a  state  of 
nature.  The  senses  of  taste  and  of  smell  are  connected ;  they  both 
become  refined  at  the  same  time,  or  they  are  simultaneously  obtuse. 
The  Bongos,  whom  Schweiufurth  saw  near  the  tributaries  of  the 
Higher  Nile,  will  make  an  excellent  meal  of  the  half  putrefied 
remains  of  the  body  of  a  lion ;  and  for  this  they  have  to  compete 
with  the  flies  and  the  vultures  as  to  who  will  get  the  larger  share. 
The  Faegian  and  the  Australian  also  regale  themselves  on  rotten 
flesh.  And  the  Kafirs  find  this  food  to  be  excellent.  The  Kafirs 
of  Natal  call  it  oubomi ;  they  use  the  word  sometimes  in  a  figura- 
tive sense  to  express  some  great  pleasure.  They  explained  this  to 
the  early  missionaries  who  translated  the  Scriptures  into  their 
language,  as  being  the  equivalent  for  the  expression  '*  eternal 
happiness.''  This  is  very  different  from  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell 
in  a  European  connoisseur,  or  in  an  expert  taster,  who  can 
distinguish  choice  wines  merely  by  their  bouquet. 

On  the  subject  of  hearing  we  may  make  similar  remarks. 
The  ear  of  the  savage  will  often  take  notice  of  very  slight  noises, 
but  it  is  always  more  or  less  unable  to  recognise  and  appreciate 
musical  sounds.     That  is  an  interesting  point  to  which  we  shall 
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again  have  occasion  to  refer.  Let  us  remark,  however,  that  the 
Australian,  who  can  hear  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoof  a  mile  off,  has 
no  instrument  of  music,  that  nearly  all  over  the  world  the  only 
musical  instrument  owned  by  the  savage  is  the  tom-tom,  a  sort  of 
drum,  more  or  less  coarsely  made.  When  Christopher  Columbus 
first  landed  in  Cuba  the  aborigines  were  so  much  charmed  with  the 
sound  of  his  bells  that  they  gave  large  pieces  of  gold  in  exchange 
for  the  precious  instruments. 

We  find  the  same  incapacity,  we  may  say  the  same  stupidity, 
in  the  sense  of  sight  in  the  savage.  The  Red  Skin  is  rarely  near- 
sighted ;  his  look  is  strong  and  piercing,  but  he  is  often  incapable 
of  distinguishing  gray  from  blue.  And  even  in  many  dialects  in 
Central  America  there  is  only  one  expression  used  to  mark  the  two 
colours  gray  and  blue. 

It  may  seem  at  first  that  the  instances  just  mentioned  would 
rest  upon  the  too-celebrated  theory  of  H.  Magnus,  on  the  evolution 
of  the  colour-sense.  Must  we  agree  with  this  author  in  think- 
ing that  at  first  man  was  able  only  to  notice  some  luminous 
intensity,  that  he  afterwards  perceived  the  chromatic  sensation  of 
startling  colours — red  and  yellow — and  that  later  still  he  learnt  to 
distinguish  between  colours  whose  luminous  intensity  was  leas 
clear  1  We  should  certainly  fall  into  error  if  we  were  to  interpret 
too  literally  this  ingenious  theory,  based  uniquely  upon  linguistic 
researches.  It  may  be  tliat  the  Rig-Veda,  the  Zend-Avesta, 
the  poems  of  Homer,  are  wanting  in  expressions  to  designate 
certain  shades  of  colouring ;  but  direct  experiments  actually  made 
upon  the  sense  of  sight  among  the  different  races  of  people  can 
alone  decide  the  question.  Language  may  instruct  us  very  well  as 
to  the  condition  of  intelligence,  or  the  measure  of  ideas  in  man's 
conscient  life,  but  we  need  not  apply  to  it  to  learn  the  degree 
of  sharpness  or  the  delicacy  of  our  senses.  Senses  that  are  very 
subtle  may  co-exist  with  an  understanding  that  is  very  obtuse. 
Then,  though  man  may  perceive  sensations  very  plainly  marked 
he  will  be  unable  to  test  them,  or  to  decide  as  to  what  they 
are.  If  we  were  to  push  the  arguments  of  M.  H.  Magnus  to  the 
extreme   limit  we  should   be  obliged  to  conclude  that  animals. 
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because  they  cannot  talk,  have  therefore  no  sense  of  feeling.  And 
jet  the  little  crustaceous  animals  (daphnia  pulex\  noticed  by 
M.  P.  Bert,  could  certainly  distinguish  between  shades  of  colour, 
since  they  grouped  themselves  according  to  the  different  colours 
of  the  solar  spectre,  showing  a  marked  predilection  for  yellow. 

What  is  more  certain  is  that  bright  colours,  red  especially, 
are  much  sought  after  by  many  of  the  inferior  human  races.  The 
New  Caledonian  has  a  passion  for  red ;  he  likes  everything  that 
is  of  this  colour ;  he  paints  the  posts  of  his  huts,  his  ornamental 
objects,  his  statuettes,  etc.,  all  red.  We  find  the  same  love  for  red 
in  Polynesia.  In  New  Zealand  if  any  object  was  of  a  red  colour, 
with  the  natives  it  was  called  *'  tabu."  We  learn  from  Marchand, 
from  Porter,  and  from  Cook,  that  red  feathers  were  very  highly 
esteemed  in  the  Marquesas  islands,  in  Tahiti,  and  in  Tongatabou. 
In  Tahiti  the  chiefs  offered  even  their  wives  to  Captain  Cook  in 
exchange  for  red  feathers.  We  might  easily  multiply  facts  of  this 
kind.  We  will  only  observe  that  with  the  Greeks  purple  was 
the  royal  colour,  that  in  all  catholic  countries  cardinals  are  clothed 
in  purple,  and  that  in  different  countries  in  Europe  red  is  the 
dominating  colour  in  military  uniforms,  and  also  in  many  popular 
costumes. 

The  conclusion  of  what  has  been  said  may  be  readily  drawn. 
The  man  in  whom  intelligence  is  as  yet  but  slightly  developed 
has  delicate  senses  as  regards  the  exigences  of  savage  life ;  but 
the  mental  side  of  his  sensibility  is  still  only  rudimentary.  He 
feels  warmly  and  likes  strong  impressions,  but  he  is  not  quick  at 
observing,  comparing,  and  classifying  sensations  and  perceiving 
nice  distinctions.  In  this  way,  as  in  many  others,  his  conscient 
life  reminds  us  of  that  of  our  own  children.  In  studying  the 
rudimentary  phase  of  the  sBsthetic  sense  we  shall  see  many  other 
analogies  of  the  same  kind. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

CLOTHING. 

As  we  have  noticed  elsewhere,*  two  only  of  the  human  senses 
are  artistic :  the  sense  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  and  these  we  have 
called  the  intellectual  senses.  Only  the  impressions  and  sensations 
produced  by  hearing  and  seeing  are  revivifying ;  they  only  can  be 
evoked  by  the  imagination,  spontaneously  or  voluntarily.  Man 
may  try  to  reproduce  them  objectively  by  external  and  artificial 
representations,  varying  them  and  combining  them  together  in  a 
thousand  ways.  Hence  we  get  the  beaux-arts.  But  there  is  another 
manifestation  of  the  aesthetic  sense  more  simple  and  more  primor- 
dial— the  taste  for  dress — which  exists  all  over  the  world,  even 
where  we  perceive  no  trace  of  the  graphic  or  of  the  plastic 
arts,  as  for  instance  with  the  Fucgians.  Before  painting  or* 
adorning  exterior  objects,  man  begins  by  painting  and  adorning 
himself. 

The  desire  to  look  well,  that  is,  to  produce  upon  oneself  and 
upon  others  a  sensitive  and  agreeable  impression,  both  by  the 
colouring  and  the  formation  of  one's  body,  is  not  peculiar  only  to 
man.  Many  animals  feel  and  show  the  same  desires,  specially 
during  the  period  of  generation.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  many  birds,  who  know  how  to  make  their  feathers  look  glossy, 
to  show  off  with  grace,  and  make  the  most  of  their  bright  colours. 
In  this  way,  the  artifices  of  certain  pigeons,  of  the  turkey,  of  the 
peacock,  etc.,  are  typical.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
animal  has  yet  had  recourse  to  adorning  himself  with  exterior 
ornament.  But  there  is  a  bird  in  New  Guinea  {(nnhlyomia  in- 
ornata)y  described  to  us  by  0.  Beccari,  who  is  evidently  on  the 
way  towards  doing  so.  He  does  not  exactly  decorate  his  person, 
but  during  the  period  of  generation  he  knows  how  to  lay  out  a 
sort  of  garden  ornamented  with  bright  flowers  and  coloured 
stones;    and  in  this  Eden  he   builds  for  himself  his  little  nest. 

•  ** Pbysiologie  des  passions,"  2iid  ed.  p.  101 ;  " Biologie,"  2nd  ed.  pp.  488-444. 
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Then  when  his  earthly  paradise  is  completed  he  brings  his  female 
there,  so  as  to  fascinate  her  by  the  pleasures  of  sight. 

As  man  is  the  most  intelligent  of  animals,  in  order  to  look  well 
he  nses  artifices  ol  more  various  kinds,  and  it  is  very  curious  to 
study  this  tendency  in  the  different  portions  of  the  human  race. 
The  means  used  are  manifold,  and  they  may  be  classed  into  different 
eat^ories. 

When  the  state  of  nudity  was  habitual  to  primitive  man,  he 
first  thought  to  paint  or  to  tattoo  himself,  to  embellish  those  parts 
of  his  body  which  would  best  lend  themselves  to  ornamentation. 
This  was  ornamentation  in  its  most  primitive  phase ;  and  in  the 
genesis  of  art  it  will  correspond  to  drawing  and  to  painting. 

Man  went  much  farther  when  he  began  to  alter  his  own  shape, 
when  he  cut  and  altered  the  shape  of  his  human  body  by  means 
of  mutilations  and  deformations,  some  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
enumerate. 

With  the  progress  of  civilisation  man  has  clothed  himself 
more  and  more,  and  thus  were  lessened  very  considerably  the 
outward  surfaces  on  which  painting  or  tattooing  would  appear 
visible.  And  also  these  deformations  and  mutilations  grew  less 
and  less  in  favour,  and  by  degrees  were  no  longer  practised. 
Daring  this  period  the  taste  for  dress  manifested  itself  principally 
in  temporary  and  portative  ornaments :  such  as  jewellery,  which  will 
•till  sometimes  cause  some  slight  mutilation ;  such  as  head-dress, 
more  or  less  artistically  arranged ;  such  as  clothes,  on  which  man 
has  ever  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  varying  the  shape  and  in  com- 
hioing  different  colours.  We  shall  notice  these  three  phases  of 
human  ornamentation,  which  in  actual  practice  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  co-existing. 


Painting  and  Tattooing, 

In  the  way  of  ornament  we  find  that  there  is  a  very  great 
similarity  in  all  the  Melanesian  islands,  in  Tasmania,  and  in  the 
islands  of  New  Guinea ;  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  for  the 
cause  in  a  community  of  origin,  if  many  facts  of  every  kind  did 
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not  prove  that  the  human  mind,  especially  the  human  mind  in  its 
primitive  state,  often  works  in  the  same  way  in  all  countries  and 
among  all  races. 

As  over  all  Melanesia  the  colour  red  is  the  one  held  in  most 
honour,  that  is  the  colour  usually  chosen  by  the  people  to  paint  or 
to  decorate  themselves.  Even  now  the  poor  Tasmanian  will  cover 
his  body  with  grease  from  the  wombat,  from  the  seal,  from  the 
kangaroo,  etc.,  with  all  of  which  he  will  mix  red  ochre.  Before 
they  go  to  one  of  their  dances,  or  to  pay  their  visits,  the  Australian 
dandies  will  trace  or  have  traced  on  their  chests  and  on  their  legs 
white  and  red  lines  crossing  each  other.  So  decked  out  they 
admire  themselves,  and  strut  about  with  a  vanity  that  they  cannot 
conceaL  As  it  often  happens  with  savages,  the  Australian  women 
paint  themselves  less  than  the  men.  Before  fighting,  the  latter 
will  go  through  their  toilet ;  they  cover  themselves  with  coatings 
of  paint,  in  which  yellow  is  often  used  concurrently  with  red  In 
the  New  Guinea  islands  and  in  New  Caledonia  red  is  less  largely 
used  by  way  of  decoration.  But  yet  the  New  Caledonians,  who 
are  passionately  fond  of  it,  will  often  try,  by  means  of  lime,  to 
give  a  permanent  red  tint  to  their  crispy  hair. 

To  make  himself  appear  beautiful,  the  Melanesian  also  tattooes 
himself,  but  he  does  so  after  the  most  sober  and  primitive  fashion. 
In  Tasmania  and  in  Australia  the  men  and  the  women  used  to,  and 
perhaps  do  so  still,  cut  long  parallel  lines  upon  their  chests,  upon 
their  arms,  their  shoulders,  and  their  legs,  with  a  sharp  stone,  which 
would  immediately  produce  a  cicatrising  swelling  of  a  light  clear 
colour.  That  is  a  kind  of  ornamentation  of  which  the  Australians 
are  very  fond.  The  Papuans  in  New  Guinea  tattoo  themselves  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  with  them  the  scarifications  will  often 
be  made  to  cross  each  other;  and  in  certain  tribes  tattooing  is 
allowed  to  be  practised  only  by  the  men. 

But  it  is  specially  in  Polynesia  that  the  art  of  tattooing  is 
practised  upon  a  large  scale,  becoming  also  at  the  same  time 
more  artistic.  And  the  process  employed  in  Polynesia  is  very 
different  In  Melanesia  it  is  performed  by  cutting,  and  the  people 
do  not  attempt  to  colour  the  cicatrices  they  have  made  \ipon  them- 
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selves  ;  but  in  Polynesia  tattooing  is  effected  by  puncturing  holes, 
into  which  the  people  afterwards  introduce  coloured  matter.  The 
first  mode  is  done  with  a  sharp  stone,  or  a  shark's  tooth,  etc. ;  the 
second  with  a  small  instrument  with  sharp  teeth,  something  in  the 
form  of  a  comb.  In  New  Zealand  both  systems  are  employed — 
that  of  the  Papuans  seems  to  have  been  with  them  practised  first. 
Tattooing  by  means  of  cutting  is  still  the  method  most  employed 
by  the  New  Zealanders  ;  but  the  system  of  pricking  enables  them 
to  adorn  and  enlarge  upon  the  primitive  custom.  Much  importance 
is  attached  to  this  form  of  ornamentation ;  it  is  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion,  shown  chiefly  upon  the  face.  It  is  made  by  winding  arabesques, 
showing  off  the  different  features  of  the  face,  and  is  often  done 
with  considerable  skill.  The  practice  is  nearly  altogether  forbidden 
to  women.  The  lines  are  coloured,  and  the  tattooer  is  careful  to 
draw  them  first  only  upon  the  skin,  as  is  commonly  done  in  Poly- 
nesia. In  their  dealings  with  the  Europeans  the  facial  tattooing  of 
the  New  Zealanders  has  sometimes  been  exercised  in  a  way  that 
we  should  little  expect.  Some  missionaries  once  bought  from  a 
chief  a  certain  piece  of  land,  and  the  tattoo  marks  upon  the  face  of 
the  seller  of  the  land  were  copied  on  to  the  deed  of  sale,  serving 
thereby  as  his  signature  to  the  contract. 

But  this  ingenious  form  of  tattooing  does  not  prevent  the  New 
Zealander — after  the  fashion  of  the  Melanesian — from  anointing 
his  face  and  his  body  with  a  pomade  of  red  ochre ;  and,  as  this 
practice  is  not  forbidden  to  women,  they  follow  it  more  largely 
than  the  men,  who  often  abstain  from  putting  it  upon  their  face 
for  fear  of  disfiguring  the  tattoo  marks. 

In  all  the  other  Polynesian  archipelagoes,  tattooing  by  means 
of  holes  pricked  was,  or  is  still,  the  only  one  held  in  honour.  The 
lowest  classes  of  people  and  the  children  were  alone  exempted, 
lien  and  women  practised  it,  especially  the  men.  Women  did  not 
often  tattoo  their  faces ;  but  even  amongst  these  creatures  coquetry 
had  its  sway,  for  they  would  cover  their  thighs  and  their  haunches 
with  most  wonderful  drawings,  which  they  would  gladly  show, 
and  would  do  so  with  a  certain  amount  of  ostentation.  In  all 
these  islands   the  tattooing  was  coloured,  generally  black,  some- 
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times  in  blue.  But  the  habit,  which  was  common  even  as  far  as 
Easter  island,  began  to  disappear  at  the  time  of  Kotzebue's  travels. 
At  this  time  the  people  of  the  Navigator  islands  confined  them- 
selves to  painting  themselves  in  blue,  from  their  hips  down  to  their 
knees,  thus  making  for  themselves  a  sort  of  trousers.  But  still 
we  may  observe  that  in  Polynesia  the  practice  of  tattooing  was  not 
80  universal  as  to  have  been  very  general.  It  was  unknown,  for 
instance,  in  the  island  of  Rapa,  and  in  Laivavai,  an  island  belong- 
ing to  the  Pomotou  archipelago,  where  the  particular  customs,  the 
peculiar  monuments  (similar  to  the  statues  seen  in  Easter  island) 
would  seem  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  American  origin  of  the 
Polynesians,  or  at  least  of  a  portion  of  them. 

Tattooing  is  not  much  practised  in  America ;  but  we  find  it  in 
South  America,  among  the  Charruas^  among  several  tribes  of  the 
Grand  Chaco,  among  some  small  tribes  of  the  Guaranis,  and  among 
the  most  northern  Pampas.  Contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  Poly- 
nesian islanders,  tattooing  amongst  these  last-mentioned  people 
is  the  appanage  of  the  women ;  but  it  shows  itself  only  in  a 
few  lines  drawn  upon  the  face,  and  it  is  used  ordinarily  as  the 
mark  of  nubility. 

The  Bed  Skins  of  North  America,  so  clever  in  drawing  totems 
and  hieroglyphics,  do  not  tattoo  themselves,  or  do  so  but  rarely ; 
and  going  farther  still  northward  we  do  not  find  the  practice  to 
become  general  until  we  come  to  the  Esquimaux.  And  even  with 
them,  as  we  learn  from  Ross,  from  Parry,  and  Beechey,  the  habit 
is  left  to  the  women,  and  with  them  it  is  seen  only  in  a  few  lines 
drawn  over  the  face ;  this  is  natural  enough,  for  the  Esquimaux  axe 
people  who  are  well  clothed.  Byit  ever3rwhere  Parry  has  seen  women 
tattooed  upon  the  face,  upon  the  arms,  the  hands,  the  thighs,  and 
sometimes  upon  the  breasts.  For  tattooing,  the  Esquimaux  have 
a  special  process  of  their  own.  They  first  draw  upon  the  skin  the 
figure  they  wish  to  imprint,  then  following  these  lines  they  pass 
through  and  under  the  skin  a  needle  with  a  thread  blackened  with 
smoke  and  with  oil. 

In  South  America  the  custom  of  painting  the  body  is  more 
common  than  that  of  tattooing.     The  Fuegians,   who  are  still 
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ao  little  removed  from  the  animal  life,  paint  white,  black,  and  red 
images  over  their  bodies  and  oyer  their  faces.  The  Patagonians 
liaye  the  same  custom.  At  Balsopuerto,  in  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
the  men  and  women  stain  their  faces  and  different  parts  of  their 
body  with  a  purple  rouge.  On  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  when  it 
is  wished  to  give  an  idea  of  a  man's  extreme  poverty,  it  is  said  of 
him  ''that  he  has  not  the  means  to  paint  the  half  of  his  body/' 
Both  sexes  have  a  feeling  of  shame  if  they  are  seen  unpainted. 
Painting  with  them  serves  as  a  sort  of  clothing ;  they  have  therefore 
•ome  sort  of  modesty. 

In  Africa  as  in  America  tattooing  gives  way  to  painting,  which 
•ometimes  is  a  sign  of  extreme  savagery,  and  sometimes  shows  a  step 
made  towards  civilisation.  It  is  only  amongst  the  Kiam-Niams  of 
Central  Africa  that  tattooing  is  habituaL  In  this  country  it 
ecmsists  of  four  little  squares,  filled  with  punctured  holes,  im- 
piinted  on  the  forehead,  on  the  temples,  and  on  the  cheeks ;  they 
add  a  sort  of  X  drawn  upon  the  chest,  and  sometimes  various 
linear  drawings  are  marked  upon  the  arms.  This  tattooing  is  not 
merely  ornamental;  it  serves  a  social  purpose,  indicating  the  tribe  of 
which  it  acts  as  the  coat-of-arms,  and  the  totem.  Eemains  of  sesthetic 
tattooing  still  exist  in  certain  districts  of  Senegambia,  where  the 
women  endeavour  to  make  their  lips  and  their  gums  appear  blue  by 
pricking  them  with  thorns,  or  with  sharp  iron  points,  touched  with 
indigo';  but  upon  the  whole,  as  an  article  of  clothing,  in  Africa, 
tattooing  plays  only  a  secondary  pan. 

If  the  people  in  Africa  do  not  tattoo  themselves  much,  they 
are  very  fond  on  the  other  hand  of  painting  themselves.  The 
favourite  toilet  of  the  Hottentot  beauty  is  to  anoint  her  body 
with  grease  and  then  to  sprinkle  over  herself  the  dust  of  red 
ochre.  Sometimes  she  will  vary  the  colour,  using  a  green 
powder  upon  her  head  and  upon  her  neck.  Among  the  Kafirs, 
who  are  neighbours  to  the  Hottentots,  the  men  also  cover  their 
body  with  grease,  and  then  sprinkle  over  themselves  a  mineral 
powder.  Farther  northward,  in  Central  Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  near  lake  Tchad,  in  Soudan,  we  find  a  change,  perhaps  of 
Arabian  origin,  in  the  sesthetic  ideas ;  the  taste  for  red,  so  widely 
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spread  everywhere  all  over  the  world,  gives  way  to  a  love  for  blue, 
or  sometimes  will  be  joined  with  it.  Near  to  lake  Tchad  Denham 
and  Clapperton  saw  a  sultan  whose  beard  was  stained  with  a  most 
magnificent  azure  blue.  The  women  in  Saccatoo  stain  their 
plaited  hair  with  a  blue  colour,  at  the  same  time  they  paint  their 
teeth,  their  hands,  their  feet,  and  their  nails  red.  The  Nyffe 
women  look  like  an  artist's  palette,  covered  with  colour  of  different 
sorts.  They  stain  their  hair  and  their  eyebrows  with  indigo,  their 
eyelashes  are  blackened  with  khol,  their  lips  are  coloured  yellow, 
henna  reddens  their  hands  and  their  feet.  This  medley  of  colours 
is  considered  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  smartness.  The  people  are 
passionately  fond  of  bright  colours ;  the  whiteness  of  their  skin, 
of  which  Europeans  are  so  proud,  with  them  only  excites  pity, 
or  sometimes  fear.  This  is  one  of  the  thousand  facts  which  show 
us  that  the  idea  of  that  which  is  in  itself  beautiful  exists  only 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  metaphysicians  in  Europe. 

The  ethnical  groups  in  Asia,  all  more  or  less  civilised,  and 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  superior  races,  have  in  general  long 
since  outgrown  the  phase  of  tattooing ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  who  have  not  yet  given  up  painting  or  staining 
themselves  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We  know  that  in  Malay, 
in  Indo-China,  where  the  Malay-Mongoloids  are  predominant/ the 
people  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  have  their  teeth  black.  A 
servant  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
wife  of  the  English  ambassador  (in  1821)  because  "her  teeth  were 
as  white  as  those  of  a  dog,  and  her  skin  was  as  rose-coloured  as  the 
flower  of  the  patata."  In  Burmah  the  idea  of  what  is  beautiful 
is  altogether  different;  there  the  women  try  to  make  themselves 
attractive  by  sprinkling  over  their  face  a  fine  powder  from  the 
sandal  wood,  and  in  staining  red  the  nails  both  on  their  hands  and 
on  their  feet. 

In  all  these  fashions  that  we  have  just  mentioned  we  see 
always  the  same  desire — to  make  oneself  look  well.  But  we  must 
go  into  the  clerical  city  of  Lassa,  the  Thibetan  Rome,  if  we  wish 
to  see  disguise  transformed  into  a  means  of  mortification,  into  a 
moral  practice.     In  that  holy  city,  every  woman  who  would   be 
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lield  in  good  repute  ought,  before  ehe  goes  out,  to  smear  her  face 
oyer  with    a   black   glutinous   varnish;    this   is    not    a    fashion 
lately  sprung  up,  for  Eubruquis  found  it  in  vogue  in  the  year 
1352. 

Yona  dies  dope  bien  tendre  k  la  tentation. 

Moliftre,  "Le  Tartoffe,"  iii.  2. 

If  vfe  make  this  exception,  which  is  altogether  of  a  sacerdotal 
character,  we  shall  see  that  everywhere,  all  over  the  world,  it  is 
with  bright  colours  that  man  tries  to  embellish  himself ;  and  the 
colour  most  preferred,  that  upon  which  humankind  has  generally 
placed  its  choice,  is  red.  But  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions — in 
Africa,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  also  in  Persia,  and  amongst  the 
Arabs  in  Asia.  Perhaps  even  in  these  countries  the  colour  red  is 
not  altogether  displaced,  for  the  old  men  of  Sari,  in  Persia,  at  the 
time  of  Praser's  travels,  used  to  stain  their  beards  bright  red ;  but 
in  other  countries  indigo  was  mostly  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  in 
Bagdad  the  fashionable  ladies  seemed  to  be  passionately  fond  of 
blue.  They  were  not  content  with  painting  their  lips  azure  blue, 
but  upon  their  legs  they  drew  circles  and  lines  of  the  same  colour, 
round  their  waist  they  painted  a  blue  girdle,  and  round  each 
of  their  breasts  there  would  be  a  wreath  of  flowers  painted  blue. 
The  same  taste  is  prevalent,  or  used  to  be  not  long  since,  in 
Mongolia,  where  the  women  used  to  paint  blue  and  black  lines 
upon  their  faces.  This  desire  for  painting  and  tattooing  was 
certainly  everywhere  very  general,  existing  more  or  less  among 
primitive  individuals  and  primitive  people  of  every  race.  Our 
European  ancestors,  even  our  historical  ancestors,  were  not  free 
from  it.  In  Thracia  the  nobles  used  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  vulgar  by  painting  their  bodies.  If  we  may  believe  Claudian, 
the  Gelons  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  used  to  tattoo  themselves. 
The  Celts  and  the  Illyrians  used  to  tattoo  themselves  in  black  and 
blue.  The  Picts  and  the  Britons  used  to  paint  their  bodies  blue, 
and  so  did  also  the  Germans.  Vegetius  tells  us  that  the  Roman 
soldiers  used  to  tattoo  their  skin.  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  the  early 
days  of  Home  the  conquerors  used  to  paint  their  bodies  red  the  day 
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they  had  gained  a  victory.  Even  in  our  own  times  tattooing 
still  exists  to  a  small  extent ;  we  see  a  few  drawings  or  some  initial 
letters  imprinted  upon  the  arms;  it  is  still  used  in  oar  prisons 
and  in  our  armies.  And  the  use  of  paint  of  different  colours  is 
still  far  from  being  forgotten ;  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
toilet  of  many  women.  But  the  facts  which  we  have  just  given — 
and  we  might  give  others  almost  indefinitely — show  that  the  taste 
for  tattooing  and  for  painting  exists  in  a  large  proportion  amongst 
savage  people,  and  that  it  is  gradually  disappearing  as  civilisation 
advances.  And  our  next  study,  that  of  deformities  and  matilatioii% 
will  also  bring  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 

n. 

Deformations  and  Mutilations. 

In  quite  the  lowest  stage  of  human  development,  when  man  is 
hardly  superior  to  the  brute  beast,  he,  like  the  animal,  does  not 
tliink  of  changing  the  shape  of  his  body  for  the  sake  of  decorating 
himself,  or  for  any  other  reason.  The  Tasmanians  were  satisfied 
with  painting  themselves,  and  the  Fuegians  continue  to  do  so  stilL 
But  the  Australians  pull  out  one  and  sometimes  two  of  their  incisor 
teeth  from  the  upper  jaw.  Many  of  them  pierce  the  septum 
nasal  for  the  purpose  of  .introducing  a  bony  stick.  This  custom  is 
common  enough  throughout  all  Melanesia ;  and  specially  with  the 
Papuans,  where  this  nasal  ornament,  called  the  ztigau,  is  generally 
cut  out  of  a  shell,  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  about  six  inches  long, 
and  it  is  often  ornamented  with  red  circular  lines.  The  Papuans 
of  both  sexes  make  use  of  this,  and  they  generally  pierce  holes  in 
their  ears  large  enough  to  admit  of  similar  kinds  of  instruments. 
These  auricular  perforations  are  used  for  various  purposes ;  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  Papuan  put  his  cigar  into  the  hole  he  has 
thus  bored  in  his  ear. 

In  ethnography  we  are  often  surprised  to  find  the  same  usages 
among  people  who  are  very  dissimilar  in  race  and  in  language, 
inhabiting  different  countries,  and  between  whom  we  cannot 
even  suppose  any  sort  of  relationship.     And  this  fact  is  doubly 
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strong  in  the  way  that  different  people  have  mutilated  and  deformed 
themselves  for  what  they  have  imagined  to  be  aesthetic  reasons. 
Ear  ornaments,  as  we  know,  are  used  nearly  all  over  the  world,  not 
excepting  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  few  exceptions 
to  this  general  custom  are  quickly  counted.  Putting  aside  the 
Tasmanians  and  the  Fuegians,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  the 
only  people  who  have  not  adopted  it  are  the  inhabitants  of  some 
thinly-peopled  islands,  amongst  which,  according  to  Cook,  we  may 
mention  the  Sandwich  islands.  Though  the  custom  of  piercing 
that  portion  of  the  nose  which  divides  the  two  nostrils  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  some  ornament  is  less  common,  it  is  still 
very  frequently  practised.  We  see  it  in  the  Melanesian  islands, 
from  Australia  to  New  Caledonia.  We  find  it  in  Nepaul  in  Hin- 
dostan,  where  large  rings  are  substituted  for  the  Papuan  ztigaa 
On  the  banks  of  the  Niger  the  Cumbri  pass  through  the 
nasal  septum  a  long  piece  of  blue  glass.  The  aborigines  of  Chili 
have  the  same  custom.  In  North  America  the  Natchez  wear  rings 
of  bone  in  the  nose.  And  the  Americans  on  the  banks  of  Behring's 
straits  put  into  their  nose  pieces  of  string,  of  iron,  of  copper,  and 
of  amber. 

The  love  for  aesthetic  beauty  has  also  prompted  many 
people  to  disfigure  their  lips.  We  know  that  the  Botocudos  of 
BiazU  have  made  themselves  famous  because  of  this  peculiar 
eiutom.  According  to  Thevet  they  slit  the  lower  lip,  parallel  with 
the  mouth,  and  into  the  hole  they  put  a  disk  of  stone  or  of  wood 
«s  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  as  wide  as  a  double  ducat.  The 
aaxne  observer  tells  us  that  they  will  sometimes  take  away  this 
**  botoque,"  and  amuse  themselves  by  putting  their  tongue  in  and 
out  of  their  second  moutL  This  habit,  inconvenient  and  ugly  as  it 
api)eais  to  our  notions,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Botocudos.  We 
find  it  amongst  many  tribes  in  South  America,  notably  amongst 
the  large  race  of  the  Guaranis.  It  seems  to  us  Europeans  that  the 
idea  of  so  horribly  deforming  oneself  could  only  arise  in  the  brain 
of  a  madman,  but  the  practice  of  the  botoque  is  found  in 
races  very  widely  different  from  each  other.  It  is  common  all 
al  jng  the  north-western  shore  of  North  America,  from  Behring's 
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straits  to  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  river.  Over  the  whole  of 
this  vast  region  parents  are  careful  to  perforate  the  lower  lip  of 
their  children,  then  to  put  into  the  hole  thus  made,  which  at  first 
is  quite  small,  a  piece  of  iron  or  of  copper  wire,  which  is  soon 
replaced  by  a  bit  of  wood  or  of  bone,  and  this  too  is  constantly 
exchanged  for  a  piece  of  larger  size.  The  labial  orifice  therefore 
grows  larger  and  larger  until  it  sometimes  makes  almost  a  second 
mouth,  into  which  they  introduce  a  disk  as  large  as  the  hole  will 
conveniently  allow. 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  aborigines  of  Sitka  island,  or  of 
the  neighbouring  regions,   have  never  held  intercourse  with  the 
negroes  of  Central  Africa ;  but,  nevertheless,  these  latter  people  have 
adopted  a  custom  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  described. 
We  are  told  by  many  travellers  tliat  the  labial  ornament  is  worn, 
especially  by  women,  from  the  banks  of  the  Niger  as  far  as  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Nile.     In  Kouka  the  women  put  into  the  lower 
lip  a  large  silver  nail,  so  long  that  to  make  way  for  it  they  are 
obliged  to  extract  the  two  eye-teeth  in  their  lower  jaw.      And 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Follindochie  insert  into  each  lip  a 
piece  of  thin  glass  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.     W.  Baker  tells  us 
that  on  the  Upper  Nile  also,  the  women  of  the  tribe  of  Latoukas 
would  dispute  amongst  themselves  for  pieces  of  a  broken  thermo- 
meter with  which  to  adorn  their  lower  lip.     According  to  Schwein- 
furth,  the  same  custom  exists  near  to  Bahr-el-Ghazel.     There  the 
women  generally,  but  also   sometimes  the  men,  will  insert  into 
their  upper  or  their  lower  lip  either  a  nail  or  a  disk  of  copper. 
The  women  of  the  Mittou  tribe  seem  to  try  to  give  themselves  a 
muzzle :  they  stretch  their  lower  lip  by  means  of  a  botoque,  and 
then  endeavour  to  prolong  their  upper  lip  symmetrically  with  it 
We  can  only  make  guesses  at  the  origin  of  this  singular  custom. 
It  may  be  that  the  people  wished  to  resemble  certain  animals ;  for 
the  primitive  man  has  never  professed  for  animals,  especially  for 
those  endowed  with  strength  and  ferocity,  the  same  disdain  which 
we  see  everywhere  in  Europe  amongst  the  partisans  of  the  humaa 
kingdom.     Livingstone  tells  us  that  the  negroes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zambesi  kill  an  elephant  with  marks  of  respect,  calling  him 
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** grand  chief"  as  thej  do  so.     Many  of  the  tribes  in  Southern 

.Africa  pretend  to  have  as  their  ancestor  either  a  crocodile  or  a  lion. 

J^ccording  to  the  Kirghiz,  their  race — that  is  the  Mongolian  raco 

—offers  the  most  finished  type  of  human  beauty,  that  which  is 

absolutely  beautiful,   because   the  bony   structure   of  their  face 

Tesembles  that  of  a  horse — the  greatest  masterpiece  in  all  creation. 

We  are  also  at  a  loss  for  any  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  very 

conunon  custom  of  disfiguring  the  cranium.     This  habit,  more  or 

less  practised  even  still  in  different  localities  in  Europe,  notably  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  was,  as  we  know,  the  rule  with 

\he  ancient  Aymaras  in  Peru,  whose  cranium  was  hardly  like  that  of 

other  human  beings.     It  was  even,  it  would  seem,  a  distinction 

reserved  only  to  the  chiefs.     We  find  also  the  same  custom  was 

common  in  North  America  with  the  Chinuks,  the  Chactas,  the 

Natchez,  etc.,  who  for  nearly  a  month,  by  means  of  a  very  simple 

instrument  made  of  two  laths  of  wood  and  some  string,  used  to 

subject  the   cranium   of   the   newborn   child  to  a  gradual   and 

CDnstant  pressure. 

A  similar  custom  was  also  practised  at  Tahiti,  and  in  many  of 
the  Polynesian  islands  ;  and  again,  we  see  it  in  Sumatra  and  else- 
where. Taking  everything  into  consideration,  insane  as  these 
practices  may  appear  to  us,  they  nevertheless  afford  some  mark  of 
superiority,  for  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  many 
attempts  that  man  has  made  to  change  his  nature  and  his  person, 
according  to  his  caprice  or  his  want  at  the  moment.  It  is  by 
wiiiVing  these  bold  endeavours  that  he  differs  from  and  raises 
himself  above  the  level  of  other  mammalia. 

We  will  briefly  mention  a  few  other  kinds  of  mutilation  that 
we  find  practised  amongst  different  people.  To  describe  them 
would  lead  us  too  far  into  details,  and  it  is  not  our  object  to  writ« 
a  minute  treatise  on  ethnography.  Among  these  deformations, 
there  are  some  that  would  seem  to  have  sprung  from  a  strange 
notion  of  sesthetic  feelings,  such  for  instance  as  the  atrophy  of  the 
foot  with  the  Chinese  women — though  the  Chinese  appear  to 
sttaeh  some  erotic  signification  to  the  custom.  But  amorous 
desixes    and    an   idea    of    the    beautiful    will    often    be   found 
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hand-in-hand  together.  Other  mutilations,  such  as  circumcision, 
infihulation,  etc,  may  at  first  have  arisen  from  an  idea  of  sesthetio 
sentiment,  and  then  religious  notions  intervened  and  gained  the 
upper  hand.  It  has  been  thought  sometimes  that  these  last-named 
mutilations  were  adopted  from  hygienic  reasons;  but  hygienic 
notions  do  not  readily  enter  into  the  brain  either  of  the  barbarian 
or  the  savage.  However  this  may  be,  circumcision  is  fonnd  in 
many  and  in  very  different  countries.  Total  circumcision  is  the 
law  both  with  the  white  and  black  Mussulmans  in  Asia  and  Africa ; 
it  is  customary  also  with  the  Kafirs  and  with  the  Hovas  in 
Madagascar.  Circumcision  by  simple  cutting,  without  loss  of 
substance,  is  practised  amongst  all  the  Melanesians,  Australiana, 
Papuans,  New  Caledonians,  New  Hebrideans,  etc.,  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Polynesian  archipelago,  as  far  as  Easter  island. 
According  to  Moerenhout,  in  Polynesia  this  operation  was  reserved 
for  the  chiefs,  and  was  performed  ceremoniously,  as  is  the  practice 
in  the  Mussulman  country.  We  may  mention  the  semi-castration 
in  some  Hottentot  tribes,  and  then  we  will  close  this  enumeration, 
already  long  enough,  by  remarking  once  more  that  the  taste  for 
mutilation  and  deformation  lessens  gradually  in  proportion  as 
man  becomes  more  and  more  civilised.  The  love  of  jewellery, 
of  clothing  with  bright  colours,  of  artistic  head-dresses,  seems  to 
be  the  last  phase  of  evolution  in  the  toilet ;  and  on  these  points  we 
have  now  to  say  a  few  words. 

ni. 

Jewellery,  Clothing ,  and  Head-dressing. 

In  saying  that  the  taste  for  jewellery  and  bright-coloured  clothing 
is  the  last  stage  in  man's  love  for  attirement,  we  do  not  at  all  mean 
that  this  phase  is  necessarily  built  upon  the  others  and  that  it 
Commences  only  when  the  others  cease  to  exist.  The  most  extreme 
state  of  savagery  will  not  exclude  any  kind  of  ornament,  but  the 
practice  of  mutilation  and  of  coatings  of  paint  disappears  much 
earlier  than  the  love  for  jewellery.  It  is  true  enough  that  all  these 
customs  may  exist  at  the  same  time — indeed  we  see  that  they  do 
coexist — for  certain  mutilations  have  been  invented  for  no  other 
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purpose  than  affording  a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  ways  of 

"wearing  jewellery:  for  instance,  the  boring  of  the  ears,  the  nose,  the 

lipe,  and  even  the  cheeks.     The  Esquimaux  who  live  on  the  side  of 

tlie  Mackenzie  river  make  a  hole  in  their  cheeks  to  pat  in  a  sort  of 

stone  button — "  a  cheek-button,"  as  they  call  it.    But  these  artificial 

means  of  adorning  oneself  do  not  at  all  exclude  the  more  natural 

meana.     Everywhere,  since  the  age  of  cut  stone,  man  has  found 

pleasure  in  wearing  necklaces  and  bracelets,  and  in  putting  similar 

ornaments  around  his  arms  and  legs.     From  the  lowest  to  the 

most   refined  phases   in   civilisation   the  same  taste   exists :   the 

matter  employed  and  the  workmanship  only  vary.     At  first  man 

was  content  with  shells,  animals'  teeth,  bony  fragments  worked  in 

yarious  forms,  coloured  and  wrought  stones,  pierced  and  then  joined 

together  by  means  of  a  thread.    As  soon  as  metals  were  known,  we 

find  him  decorating  himself  with  copper,  gold,  silver,  brass,  bronze, 

and  iron.     This  jewellery,  coarse  as  it  may  now  appear  to  the  eye  of 

the  civilised  man,  still  continues  to  delight  the  savage.     Men  and 

women  wear  it  in  emulation  of  each  other ;  the  men  are  often  more 

richly  adorned  than  the  women.   Hutton  reckons  up  the  ornaments 

worn  by  the  king  of  the  Ashantees :  a  necklace  of  gold  and  stones 

that  in  his  country  were  considered  precious  ;  on  his  shoulder  were 

sheaths  of  gold  containing  the  saphis  or  talismans ;  on  the  fingers 

were  a  profusion  of  gold  rings,  and  gold  castanets  were  on  the  little 

finger  and  on  the  thumb ;  around  his  wrists,  his  knees,  and  his 

ankles,  were   rings   and   bracelets.     In  countries  where  precious 

metals   are   unknown    the   people    make    use    of    others.      The 

Denka    and    the    Bongo   women   on    the   Upper   Nile  overload 

their  neck,  and  arms,  and  legs,  with  masses  of  iron,  of  which  the 

total  weight  will  sometimes  be  as  much  as  fifty  pounds.     This 

heavy  jewellery  naturally  does  not  exclude  ornaments  of  less  value, 

•ach  as  feathers,  flowers,  leaves,  and  bright-coloured  berries.     For 

we  find  this  taste  common  everywhere  all  over  the  world ;  the  poor 

Tasmanian  women,  the  Veddah  women  in  Ceylon,  wear,  or  used  to 

wear,  necklaces  made  of  shells,  and  to  put  flowers  in  their  hair. 

Like  our  great  ladies  in  Euroi)c,  women  amongst  the  most  primitive 

•avages  have  also  a  desire  for  some  ornamental  form  of  head-dress. 
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This  is  a  matter  of  much  import  with  many  people,  and  es- 
pecially amongst  those  whose  hair  is  woolly ;  for  the  fleece  will 
readily  adapt  itself  to  the  most  ingenious  forms  of  construction. 
The  Fiji  women  sometimes  wear  head-dresses  that  measure  as 
much  as  Ave  feet  in  circumference.  And  in  Africa  many  travellers 
have  been  astonished  at  the  wonderful  variety  of  head-dresses,  both 
masculine  and  feminine.  At  Jenneh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Niger — a 
countr}-  relatively  civilised — the  plaited  hair  of  the  women  looks 
like  the  helmet  of  a  dragoon  soldier.  And  to  set  off  the  complicated 
architecture  of  these  head-dresses,  the  people  will  put  slabs  and 
diadems  on  to  their  heads,  and  round  them  twist  the  different 
phiitings  of  their  hair.  Formerly  in  Abyssinia  the  head-dresses  of 
the  men  used  to  serve  as  a  means  for  registering  their  acts  of  valour. 
Each  enemy  killed  or  taken  prisoner  gave  the  right  to  wear  a  tress ; 
so  that  when  a  man  had  been  ten  times  victorious  he  might  then 
dress  his  hair  as  he  pleased.  Kot  only  are  these  people  careful  to 
adorn  their  Tieads,  but  everything  which  is  capable  of  receiving 
adornment.  The  New  Caledonians,  whose  only  article  of  clothing 
is  a  belt,  etc.,  roimd  the  loins,  will  dress  their  belt  as  carefully  as 
they  would  dress  their  hair.  In  other  places  people  will  ornament 
their  teeth.  For  instance,  in  the  skull  of  a  Dyak,  six  incisor  teeth 
had  been  carefully  bored,  and  into  them  was  inserted  brass  wire, 
at  the  end  of  which  there  was  a  little  ball.  The  aborigines  of 
India,  whom  Marco  Polo  saw,  used  to  cover  their  teeth  with  a 
case  of  gold. 

As  our  social  life  becomes  more  refined,  our  taste  for  ornament 
changes ;  our  jewellery  gets  to  be  smaller  in  size  and  more  artistic^ 
the  quality  is  also  rarer  and  more  precious. 

But  it  is  more  especially  by  his  clothing  that  man  has  always 
tried  to  adorn  himself.  The  Polynesians  knew  how  to  stain 
red  and  yellow  the  stuffs  tliat  they  got  from  the  mulberry  tree. 
The  natives  of  Brazil  plaited  for  themselves  real  clothes  from  the 
parrot's  feathers.  In  Maouna,  in  the  Navigator  islands,  people 
obtained  the  same  result  by  intertwining  the  leaves  of  the  palm 
trees  of  different  colours.  As  a  general  rule  the  love  of  bright 
colours  is  shown  in  articles  of  clothing,  in  proportion  as  the  people 
are  in  a  wild  or  barbarous  state.     We  all  know  the  importance 
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that  was  given  to  purple  in  the  days  of  classical  antiquity.  Homer 
clothes  Ulysses  with  a  double  woollen  cloak  stained  with  purple. 
Martial  estimates  at  ten  thousand  sesterces  the  price  that  in  Eome 
would  be  paid  for  a  cloak  of  Tyrian  purple.  Pliny  reckons  that  a 
pound  weight  of  the  best  wool  dyed  with  Tyrian  purple  was  worth 
a  thousand  denarii 

IV. 

Evolution  of  Taste  in  Ornament, 

Some  few  fundamental  notions  may  be  gained  from  the  facts 
which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

The  taste  for  ornamentation  seems  to  be  common  to  all  members 
of  humanity. 

We  see  it  first  in  the  custom  of  man  covering  himself  all  over 
with  paint,  and  the  colour  red  is  the  one  generally  preferred.  We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  admit  that  primitive  man  is  not  altogether 
inept  in  distinguishing  the  various  shades.  It  is  therefore  difficult 
for  UB  to  believe,  as  H.  Magnus  would  have  us  do,  that  the  authors 
of  the  Yedas  were  deprived  of  the  chromatic  sense  and  capable  only 
of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness.  According  to  this  hypo- 
theslB  we  should  have  to  admit  that  the  ancient  Aryans,  who  were 
both  shepherds  and  poets,  were,  as  regards  their  sense  of  colour, 
inferior  to  the  besotted  Fuegians  and  Tasmanians. 

In  another  phase  of  civilisation,  a  little  less  degraded,  bn^^^  still 
Tery  savage,  to  the  coatings  of  paint  we  may  add  the  mutilations 
and  deformations,  and  to  both  of  these  we  may  again  add  the  weaiing 
of  jewellery.  This  seems  to  have  been  customary  from  the  very 
earliest  times. 

By  degrees  the  deformations  and  mutilations  become  less  serious 
and  less  hideous-looking ;  the  jewellery  becomes  lighter  and  more 
artistic.  The  taste  for  ornamentation  is  shown  mainly  upon  the 
clothing,  which  is  ever  brighter  in  colour  in  proportion  as  man 
is  less  far  removed  from  the  state  of  barbarism.  In  Madagascar 
the  officers  bedizen  themselves  with  embroidery  to  an  unlimited 
and  boundless  extent. 

In  the  primitive  phases  of  human  development  the  desire  for 
ornamentation  ii  common  to  both  sexes ;  and  often,  as  in  the  Azore 
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islands,  the  men  are  decorated  more  richly  than  the  women. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  among 
certain  tribes  in  North  America,  where  the  women  spend  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  painting  their  husbands.  In  Yucatan,  the 
men  used  always  to  carry  about  with  them  looking-glasses  of  polished 
pyrite,  as  also  did  the  Mexicans.  Then  as  a  race  grows  more 
intelligent  and  less  sensitive,  the  desire  for  ornamentation  becomes 
the  taste  of  the  woman.  In  this  respect  the  women  now  alive 
in  Europe  are  nearer  to  the  barbarous  times  than  the  men — the 
dressing  of  their  hair,  over  which  they  take  so  much  pains,  their 
taste  for  bright  colours,  the  paint  which  many  women  still  continue 
to  use,  are  all  relics  of  a  savage  past  epoch ;  they  are  small  details 
which  have  not  yet  become  extinct.  The  boring  of  the  ears,  even, 
is  connected  with  one  of  the  rudimentary  phases  of  civilisation 
— with  that  of  mutilation. 

The  more  man  progresses,  more  his  reasoning  power  develops, 
more  his  intelligence  predominates  in  his  mental  life,  and  more  also 
he  gives  up  wearing  bright  colours  and  ornaments  of  every  sort 
Perhaps,  in  looking  at  the  dull  costume  of  the  European  citizen  of 
the  present  time,  some  learned  man  in  a  future  age  may  conclade, 
after  the  example  of  H.  Magnus,  that  we  could  not  distinguish 
the  difference  in  shades  of  colours. 

Even  nowadays  the  remnants  of  ancient  barbansm  are  seen  in 
certain  costumes  which  we  are  scarcely  allowed  to  change — in  the  dress 
of  official  functionaries,  judges,  priests,  and  especially  in  military 
uniforms.  The  red  coat  of  the  English  soldier,  the  dyed  trousers  of 
the  French  soldier,  the  epaulets,  and  all  the  trappings  of  the  military 
costume  are  the  last  manifestation  of  the  aesthetic  savage.  We 
shall  eventually  give  them  up  as  we  have  given  up  boring  holes 
in  our  noses,  and  depressing  our  craniums.  The  march  of  civi- 
lisation is  assuredly  both  slow  and  halting.  Not  until  after  much 
trouble  docs  the  human  kind  free  himself  from  the  instincts  of 
inferior  creatures.  Poor  worms  that  we  are  ;  our  existence  is  but 
for  one  day  !  In  the  eyes  of  the  individual,  almost  as  soon  closed 
as  they  are  opened,  everything  would  seem  to  be  fixed  and  un- 
changeable if  the  annals  of  humanity  were  not  opened  and  laid 
out  before  us  to  show  with  unmistakable  plainness  that  progress  is 
not  altogether  a  dream. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

ON   THB   ARTS   IN   GBNERAU 

Mas  has  undoubtedly  talked  nonsense  on  every  subject ;  but  no 
subject  has  been  the  cause  of  so  many  of  his  wanderings  as  that 
which  we  call  aesthetics — and  in  this  respect  a  special  privilege  is 
given  to  music.  Every  time  that  an  author  opens  this  chapter,  he 
runs  a  very  considerable  risk  of  losing  his  head ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
he  affects  to  do  so — it  is  thought  to  be  a  sign  of  good  taste. 

We  should  assuredly  be  more  moderate  and  more  rational,  if  we 
formed  for  ourselves  a  true  notion  of  the  origin  and  the  design  of 
what  we  call  the  fine  arts ;  and  on  this  head  biology  may  serve 
as  a  guide  to  sociology. 

In  man,  and  even  in  every  conscient  animal,  a  strong  impression 
will  always  be  inclined  to  spread  itself  all  through  the  nervous 
system.  When  the  impression  makes  itself  felt  in  a  man  who  is 
very  intelligent,  in  whom  the  field  of  a  conscient  life  is  very  wide, 
the  nervous  shock  is  transformed  first  into  sentiments,  into  ideas, 
and  then,  if  his  strength  is  not  exhausted,  into  a  refiex  power  of 
action.  In  the  animal,  in  the  child,  in  primitive  man,  in  woman, 
this  strong  impression  will  oftenest  directly  show  itself  under 
various  forms,  according  as  the  impression  has  made  itself  felt  in 
this  or  in  that  organ. 

Ordinarily,  in  the  creature  who,  intellectually,  is  but  slightly 
deTeloped,  this  excess  of  nervous  shock  shows  itself  mainly  in 
muscular  contractions,  in  movement  of  the  limbs,  in  gestures,  or  in 
srifiSi  which  are  the  gestures  of  ther  larynx.  And  these  phenomena 
toBj,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  reversed.  If  any  given  impression 
provokes  ordinarily  such  a  form  of  gesture,  such  a  movement,  or 
sach  a  cry,  it  will  often  be  sufficient  to  perform,  or  to  see  performed, 
this  gesture,  to  utter,  or  to  hear  this  cry,  in  order  to  feel  more  or 
lees  the  impression  to  which  they  correspond.  Man  may  therefore 
xeproduoe,  or  excite  at  will,  in  the  cells  of  his  own  consciousness. 
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or  in  those  of  others  of  his  fellow-creatures,  a  certain  number  of 
impressions,  or  of  sentiments. 

This  is  the  whole  foundation  of  aesthetics.  From  the  cry  we  get 
song  and  music.  Creature,  performed  more  or  less  in  cadence^ 
becomes  a  dance. 

As  every  strong  impression  is  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of 
images  and  mental  visions,  man,  in  reproducing  or  in  trying  to 
reproduce  these  images,  will  invent  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  in 
a  word,  the  graphic  and  the  plastic  arts. 

Naturally,  too,  the  degree  of  perfection  or  of  imperfection  in 
these  arts  will  be  closely  connected  with  the  degree  of  development 
in  the  man  who  shall  put  them  into  execution — with  his  sort  of 
life,  his  tastes,  his  passions,  and  the  kind  of  civilisation  of  his  tribe 
or  of  his  race. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

DANCING. 

An  art  becomes  more  dignified  as  it  becomes  more  intellectuaL  Tbe 
art  of  dancing  is  therefore,  surely,  of  all  the  arts  the  most  inferior 
and  the  most  savage.  We  find  it  even  among  certain  animak. 
The  males  of  certain  birds  go  through  real  dancing  evolutioni 
before  their  females,  in  order  to  charui  them  and  captivate  them* 
The  measured  salutations  of  the  male  turtle-dove  and  also  of  th« 
male  pigeon,  when  the  amorous  passion  seizes  them,  are  in  tgidk 
choregraphical  exercises. 

In  the  human  species  the  practice  of  dancing  is  almost  univetadL 
Among  certain  people  dancing  mixes  itself  up  with  everything,  and 
discloses  characters  of  very  various  kinds.  The  three  principal 
categories  are — the  hunting  dance,  the  war  dance,  and  the  Hi^tiiw^ 
of  love. 

The  lowest  of  all  is  the  hunt  dance,  for  this  ordinarily  reduoet 
itself  to  a  coarse  imitation  of  the  movements  and  the  manners  of 
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the  animals  which  are  habitual  game  of  the  people  of  the  tnbe. 
It  was  after  this  fashion  that  the  poor  Tasmanians  and  Australians 
tried  to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  kangaroo  and  of  the  emu  ; 
for  the  hunting  and  the  taking  of  these  animals  was  with  the 
negroes  of  Tasmania  and  of  Australia  the  main  affair  and  the  great 
joj  of  their  life.  And  also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  dance  of  the 
Kamtschadales  is  copied  from  the  awkward  movements  of  the 
bear.  The  Hed  Skins  performed  their  buffalo  dance  before  a  hunting 
expedition,  always  wearing  the  skins  of  the  animaL'  Many  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  given.. 

And  war,  too,  being  only  another  kind  of  hunting,  in  which  man 
seeks  his  game  in  man — war  also  had  its  dance,  which  was  held  both 
before  and  after  an  expedition.  The  war  dance  is  very  common, 
from  the  dance  of  the  New  Caledonians,  which  is  accompanied 
with  anthropophagical  songs,  down  to  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 

The  more  a  people  are  savage,  the  more  the  war  dance  is 
characteristic,  and  is  oftener  practised.  For  instance,  the  New 
Caledonians,  before  going  upon  an  expedition,  would,  while  they 
were  dancing,  hold  the  following  dialogue  with  their  chiefs: 
"Shall  we  attack  our  enemies  1"  "Yes."  "Are  they  strong?" 
"No."  "Are  they  brave V'  "No."  "Shall  we  kiU  theml" 
"  Yes."     "  Shall  we  eat  them  1"     "  Yes."* 

Like  the  hunt  dance,  this  war  dance  is  performed  only  by  the 
men.  The  war  dance  of  the  New  Zealanders  has  always  made  a 
•tiong  impression  upon  European  travellers.  In  this  country  the 
dancers  used  to  brandish  their  lances  and  their  darts,  and  would 
strike  at  an  imaginary  enemy  with  their  patou-patou,  singing  the 
while  some  wild  song  as  an  accompaniment ;  for  the  primitive  dance^ 
was  rarely  performed  without  song  or  without  music.  We  may 
imagine  that  an  exercise  such  as  this  could  hardly  be  other  than 
masculine.  And  it  was  the  same  too  in  the  various  dances  of  the 
Bed  Skins.  These  people  looked  upon  their  dances  as  serious 
occupations,  characterising  all  the  incidents  in  their  lives  :  a  treaty, 
a  reception  of  foreigners,  a  war,  a  birth,  a  death,  a  harvest,  a 
religious  ceremony,  etc. 

*  De  Boohas'  "Noarelle  CalMonie." 
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But  as  soon  as  women  begin  to  dance,  either  before  men  or  with 
them,  the  dance  has  quite  another  character ;  it  is  then  more  or  less 
connected  with  ideas  of  an  amorous  nature,  and  often  becomes 
indecent     It  is  generally  the  measured  motions  of  the  haunches  or 
of  the  basin  of  the  woman  that  give  to  the  dance  an  erotic  character. 
At  Tongatabou,  in  the   Sandwich  islands,  these  dances,  always 
performed  by  women,  were  a  pleasure  much  enjoyed  by  the  people. 
We  find  similar  kind  of  dances  everywhere,  specially  at  Madagascar 
In  India  the  lustful  dance  became  a  religious  art.     Each  pagoda 
had  its  bayadeers,   brought  up  to  their  profession  from    their 
infancy,  by  means  of  a  methodical  and  constant  training,  and  these 
women  were  hired  out  at  high  prices  to  rich  men,  and  they  thus 
gained  considerable  sums  of  money.     Everyone  has  heard  of  the 
alm^  in  Egypt;  they  were  a  sort  of  unprofessional  dancing  women. 
All    over  negro  Africa  the  people  dance  wildly.      It  is  an 
amusement  of  which  both  the  sexes  are  passionately  fond.     And 
the  dances  are  often  very  indecent,  but  the  negroes  seem  to  take 
special  delight  in  the  very  quick  movements,  which  are  always 
performed  in  time.     *'  As  soon  as  they  hear  the  sound  of  the  tom- 
tom," Du  Chaillu  says,  "  they  lose  all  hold  over  themselves."    A 
real  fit  of  dancing  fury  comes  over  them,  and  for  awhile  they  foigei 
all  their  public  and  private  misfortunes. 

As  we  might  expect,  the  people  least  given  to  dancing  are  the 
serious  and  methodical  Chinese.  Although  in  China  the  people 
are  very  fond  of  scenic  representations,  the  idea  of  dancing  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  no  one ;  in  the  eye  of  a  Chinaman  dancing  is 
a  ridiculous  amusement,  in  which  man  seriously  compromises  his 
dignity. 

In  a  word,  we  may  say  that  dancing  is  to  reproduce  interesting 
scenes  by  preparing  different  kinds  of  pictures  of  animal  life ;  to 
move  one's  body  more  or  less  violently,  singing  at  the  same  time,  or 
following  the  measure  of,  a  rhythmical  air.  That  is  the  foufldation 
of  real  dancing,  of  dancing  such  as  we  see  it  amongst  the  primitive 
nations,  or,  in  our  European  societies,  amongst  the  men  of  the 
people.  We  have  now  nothing  to  say  of  our  opera  ballets,  or  of 
our  drawing-room  dances,  which  are  exactly  what  Mr.  Tylor  has 
called  "  the  relics  of  past  times." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

M  WO  have  observed,  the  art  of  dancing  ia  not  peculiar  to 
liamanity.  TVe  may  saj  the  same  also  of  music,  and  to  a  very 
much  greater  degree. 

Certain  singing  animals  remind  us  in  this  respect  very  strongly 
of  primitive  man,  or  of  man  not  yet  civilised.  The  organist  of  the 
East  Indies  {euphonia  mustca)  can  perform  the  seven  notes  in  the 
scale.  The  chaffinch  goes  farther  still ;  he  sings  real  songs,  some 
of  which  he  has  invented,  others  have  been  taught  to  him  by 
man.  One  of  his  songs  has  as  many  as  five  long  strophes ;  it  is 
much  more  complicated  than  many  of  the  songs  of  the  savages, 
which  never  run  to  any  length.  At  the  time  of  Cook's  second 
voyage,  the  women  of  Middleburg  island,  in  the  Fiji  archipelago, 
could  only  sing  from  la  to  mi.  But  the  song,  both  of  birds  and  of 
savages,  moves  only  at  short  intervals,  and  they  do  not  adapt  them- 
selves easily  either  to  measure  or  to  rhythm.  We  may  observe  also 
that  the  song  of  the  bird  is  quite  as  artistic  as  that  of  the  man,  for 
he  perfects  himself  by  practice,  and  also  he  gradually  improves  with 
the  progress  of  time. 

In  large  monkeys  also  we  find  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  in  a  rudimentary  state.  Darwin  has  seen  a  gibbon  who  knew 
how  to  modulate  an  octave;  and  Savage  relates  that  the  black 
chimpanzees  sometimes  come  together  in  twenties  or  in  fifties,  to 
hold  'a  concert  by  beating  a  hollow  and  sonorous  piece  of  timber 
with  small  sticks  which  they  hold  in  their  hands.  It  is  perhaps 
only  a  noise  that  they  make  ;  but  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that 
music  has  grown  to  be  other  than  noise ;  and  all  over  the  earth  the 
drum  seems  to  have  been  the  first  instrument  of  music  known  to 

Like  dancing,  music  is  only  the  art  of  expressing,  or  of  awaken- 
ing our  mental  feelings,  which  are  more  or  less  coarse,  more  or  less 
fefined,  sensitive,  or  affective.  But  it  is  an  art  very  differently 
expressive  from  that  of  dancing,  for  it  imitates  or  reproduces  the 
infinitely  various  modulations  of  man's  cry  and  of  his  voice. 

H  2 
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Every  strong  impression  in  man,  and  especiaUy  in  primitive  man, 
is  shown  by  reflex  movements,  principally  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx ;  and  from  this  results  either  the  utterance  of 
cries,  as  with  animals,  or  the  special  variations  of  the  sound  of  the 
voice.  These  larynxated  manifestations  of  the  affective  life  are 
fatal,  and  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  psychical  phenomena, 
that  every  man  can  understand  what  they  mean,  and  also  how 
certain  vital  modulations  excite  the  same  feelings,  more  or  less,  in 
everyone.  In  making  music  rest  upon  the  animal  cry  of  passion, 
Diderot  expressed  an  idea  both  very  profound  and  very  true. 

In  truths  music  has  the  same  origin  as  speech,  and  at  first  one  was 
taken  for  the  other.  Then  as  language  by  degrees  became  more 
perfect,  and  words  were  gradually  created,  the  spoken  language 
became  divided  and  separated  from  the  language  which  was  sung ; 
this  latter  was  mainly  used  for  the  expression  of  some  few  senti- 
ments, very  intense  and  very  narrow  in  their  bearing. 

Among  all  primitive  people  vocal  music  hardly  differs  from  a 
monotonous  recitative  in  a  minor  key.  Man  is  aware  of  an 
agreeable  impression  in  perceiving  a  musical  sound,  that  is,  a  sound 
which  causes  one  or  more  of  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  acoustic 
nerve  to  vibrate  thoroughly  and  without  confusion. 

The  roaring  sound  of  the  waves,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bounding 
and  irregular.  One  hears  only  the  noise.  But  as  regards  music,  the 
ear  of  the  savage  \a  not  exacting.  When  he  has  once  perceived  the 
sound  of  a  regular  note,  the  man  whose  intelligence  is  but  slightly 
developed  is  quite  struck  by  it,  and  he  feels  a  great  pleasure  in 
repeating  it  over  indefinitely,  without  gradation  of  sound,  and  with 
little  or  no  notion  of  the  half  tones.  Certain  races,  very  far 
developed,  the  Chinese  for  instance,  are  in  regard  to  music  very 
poorly  endowed.  The  Chinese  scale  in  music  has  only  five  notes, 
and  no  half  tones;  whilst  the  ancient  treatises  on  Sanscrit  literature 
divide  the  scale  into  seven  intervals,  with  twenty-two  intervals  of 
lesser  dimensions.  Later,  the  Greeks  invented  the  diatonic  system^ 
distributing  the  succession  of  sounds  into  a  series  of  intervals 
called  tones  and  half  tones  :  hence  arose  our  modem  music 

But  the  Grecian  music  was  only  an  accentuated  melopea,  mark. 
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ing  and  exaggerating  the  intonations  of  the  yoice.  Often  in 
primitive  mosic  song  is  accompanied  with  movements  and  with 
gestures ;  music  then  is  hardly  different  from  dancing.  The 
savages  seen  by  Cook  on  the  western  and  northern  slopes  of  North 
America  had  not  got  beyond  this ;  they  accompsmied  their  songs 
with  regular  movements  of  their  hands,  and  keeping  time  by 
striking  their  paddles  against  the  planks  of  their  canoes,  and 
performing  a  thousand  other  expressive  gestures.  The  women 
of  Tongatabou  used  to  sing  and  keep  time  with  their  music  by 
making  a  cracking  noise  with  their  fingers.  Everywhere  the 
primitive  song  was  only  a  recitative,  sometimes  interrupted  by 
voices  imitating  the  cry  of  certain  animals.  With  the  Bongos 
of  Central  Africa  their  song  is  still  only  a  hurried  sound  of  broken 
words,  imitating,  it  would  seem,  the  barking  of  a  dog  or  the  lowing 
of  a  cow. 

If  the  primitive  song  is  only  a  recitative,  we  may  suppose  that 
it  was  intended  as  an  accompaniment,  to  set  off  the  narration  of 
some  acts  of  warfare,  of  a  love  story,  or  sometimes  of  a  mythological 
legend.  In  Tahiti  and  in  New  Zealand  the  people  used  to  sing, 
to  aiis  that  were  more  or  less  monotonous,  of  the  deeds  of  valour  of 
their  ancestors,  of  the  exploits  of  their  gods  and  of  their  heroes,  of 
the  creation  of  the  Polynesian  imiverse.  That  was  one  of  the 
favourite  pleasures  of  the  voluptuous  Areois,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken. 

As  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  vocal  music  seems  to  be  the  more 
primitive.  It  is  that  which  still  makes  the  most  impression  upon 
civilised  man,  for  it  must  have  sprung  quite  naturally  from  our 
feelingSy  from  our  emotions,  from  the  human  passions ;  and  it 
shows  that  we  possess  a  rich  mental  foundation  which  lies  con- 
cealed, but  which  we  nevertheless  inherit.  There  are  races  who 
feel  a  considerable  enjojrment  in  vocal  music,  and  who  in  that  way 
kave  received  certain  endowments — we  may  take  the  Esquimaux  as 
an  example — ^to  whom,  if  we  except  the  drum,  which  is  not  noted 
for  the  sweetness  of  its  sound,  every  other  instrument  of  music  is 
altogether  unknown. 

The  taste  for  music,  especially  for  song,  exists  everywhere,  and 
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often  among  races  also  but  very  Blightly  advanced.  The  Esquimaux 
of  North  America,  the  Polynesians,  the  Indo-Chinese,  the  Malays, 
the  Hovas  of  Madagascar,  and  the  aborigines  of  South  America 
— these  latter,  according  to  D'Orbigny^  are  bom  musicians — they 
all  gladly  sing  their  melodies,  which  are  often  dispiriting  and  sad. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  superior  races,  such  as  the  grave 
Tuarick,  the  prudent  and  industrious  Chinaman,  who  sing  but 
little  and  seem  to  value  slightly  the  effects  of  music.  Music  will 
please  the  sensual  and  impressionable  races,  whatever  may  be  their 
other  moral  or  intellectual  acquirements.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the 
lessons  taught  us  by  ethnographical  and  social  experience  we  may 
even  assert  that,  without  being  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
force  of  our  intelligence,  and  the  rectitude  of  our  understanding, 
the  artistic  aptitude,  and  especially  that  of  music,  will  rarely  be 
found  to  accompany  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIO. 

Wb  have  seen  that  vocal  music  has  proceeded  from  a  cry ;  in  the 
same  way  instrumental  music  has  proceeded  from  noise.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  retrace  the  reason. 

Instrumental  music  was  first  a  chimpanzee  music  Man 
felt  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  hearing  certain  noises;  he  therefore 
studied  to  reproduce  them.  As  the  chimpanzees  used  to  have 
concerts  amongst  themselves  by  striking  the  hollow  branches  of 
the  trees,  so  primitive  man,  rather  more  intelligent,  invented  the 
drum,  the  first  of  all  instruments,  but  of  which  the  construction 
was  then  far  less  perfect  than  it  has  since  become.  The  drum  was 
at  first  either  a  cylinder  made  of  bamboo  and  closed  at  one  end  by 
a  knot  and  left  open  at  the  other,  or  it  was  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
hollowed  out,  the  aperture  always  remaining  open  laterally.  Man 
played  upon  the  first  by  knocking  the  closed  end  against  the 
ground,  and  the  other  he  used  to  beat  with  sticks.     These  two 
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kinds  of  drams  were  still  much  in  use  in  Tongatabon  at  the  time 
of  Cook's  voyages.     With  a  little  more  inventive  effort,  to  this 
primitive  drum  were  added  one  or  two  diaphragms  of  skin.     Hence 
we  get  the  tom-tom,  that  we  find  almost  everywhere  in  the  world 
except  among  the  Tasmanians,  the  Australians,  and  perhaps  the 
Fuegians,  who  possess  no  miusical  instrument.  The  Hottentots,  even, 
have  invented  or  adopted  the  tom-tom.     The  Tahitians  used  to 
play  upon  it   All  over  negro  Africa  men  delight  in  it ;  it  is  also  the 
favourite  instrument  of  the  islanders  of  New  Guinea.     Clavigero 
says  that  the  Mexicans  formerly  used  drums  which  they  sounded 
as  an  alarm,  and  which  could  be  heard  a  mile  distant.     Eussian 
travellers  have  found  the  drum  in  the  island  of  Oumnak,  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  America,  in  the  Esquimaux  country ; 
and  Parry  has  seen  it  in  Esquimaux  regions  still  farther  north- 
ward.  Some  other  percussion  instruments,  rather  more  complicated, 
probably  sprang  from  the  drum ;   for  instance,  the  metallic  slab 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  Toltec  temples,  and  which  is  beaten  to 
invite  the  people  to  come  to  say  their  prayers.     The  Chinese  gong 
IS  also  an  instrument  of  the  same  species.     The  harmonica,  the 
moat  musical  of  all  percussion  instruments,  is  only  an  improvement 
npon  the  drum.    We  find  it  even  in  the  Marquesas  islands,  where 
it  ia  made  of  slabs  of  wood  of  different  sizes,  and  on  which  the 
women  tap  with  a  small  hammer  of  casuarina  wood.     We  find 
similar  instruments  in  Malay,  where  the  slabs  are  sometimes  made 
of  metal,  and  in  Senegal,  where  the  touchstones  are  methodically 
graduated  and  support  the  gourds  placed  there  to  give  a  richer 
and  a  fuller  sound.     In  Java  the  slabs  are  sometimes  replaced 
by  two  ranges  of  metallic  gongs  graduating  in  size ;  in  form  they 
are  like  saucepans  overturned,  and  are  supported  by  pieces  of  cord 
intertwined  one  with  the  other.     The  harmonica  made  of  wood 
IS  found  also  in  Cambogia.     But  we  should  very  greatly  deceive 
ourselves  if   we  imagined    that    these    similarities    supposed    a 
conclusive  proof  of  any  intercourse  between  the  different  races. 
In   all  members  of  humanity  there  is  a  common   groundwork, 
an  analogous  impressionability,  which  prompts  in  us  all  similar 
ideas. 
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After  the  drum,  which  already  had  thegreat  meritof  pioducingaemi- 
musical  noises,  and  of  serving  as  an  instrument  to  mark  the  cadence 
in  all  his  choregraphical  emiusements,  man  then  invented  wind  instm- 
ments — trumpets,  whistles,  flutes — at  first  very  rudimentary,  and 
each  giving  only  one  note,  and  afterwards  by  degrees  two,  three, 
.-and  four  notes.  The  Bushmen  manufacture  for  themselves  a  call 
whistle  out  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  of  the  antelope,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  the  ^ew  Zealanders  make  use  of  a  wooden 
trumpet,  about  four  feet  long,  which  makes  a  sort  of  bellowing 
noise.  But  over  all  Polynesia  the  people  had  wind  instruments 
of  a  somewhat  lest  imperfect  kind — coarse  flutes  pierced  with  two, 
or  four,  or  even  six  lateral  holes.  Men  used  to  blow  into  them 
with  their  nostrils,  and  they  knew  how  to  produce  a  few  notes  of 
-different  sounds.  They  also  invented  a  sort  of  Pandean  flute  with 
-six  or  eight  reeds  placed  beside  each  other,  but  without  thought  as  to 
the  length  of  the  reed;  and  this  same  instrument  is  found  also  among 
the  Moxos  in  Central  America,  but  made  after  a  more  complicated 
fashion,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  five  or  six  feet  in  length. 
With  these  rude  implements  one  can  produce  melodies  of  some 
sort,  of  a  very  simple  kind ;  for  the  number  of  sounds  that  these 
musical  toys  can  give  is  extremely  limited,  and  the  same  notes  must 
necessarily  be  repeated  at  very  short  intervals. 

But  with  string  instruments  the  field  of  instrumental  music 
becomes  considerably  larger,  and  we  can  without  much  difficulty 
construct  musical  implements  on  a  wider  and  more  vsiried  scale. 
We  hardly  ever  find  string  instruments  among  the  quite  primitive 
races.  They  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Polynesians,  to 
the  Melanesians,  and  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  Even  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  who  enjoyed  a  sort  of  advanced  civilisation,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  chronicler,  B.  Sahagun,  were  expert  in  vocal  music,  were 
acquainted  only  with  the  drums  and  gongs  that  were  made  with  a 
slab,  and  a  kind  of  flute.  It  would  seem  that  string  instruments 
were  first  invented  in  Asia,  that  is,  in  Indian  and  Semitic  Asia. 
These  ingenious  constructions  gradually  became  known  farther 
and  farther  afield,  first  in  Egypt,  where  the  lyre  and  a  sort  of 
guitar  were  already  in  use ;  they  afterwards  came  into   Europe. 
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From  Egypt  and  l^ubia  the  art  of  manafacturing  string  instruments 
spread  itself  all  over  the  African  continent,  but  with  very  different 
degrees  of  quickness.  The  Mandingos  make  use  of  a  harp  with 
as  many  as  sixteen  strings.  The  ^iam-Niams,  in  Central  Africa, 
make  little  mandolines,  correctly  constructed,  and  very  similar  to  the 
''  lahaba  "  of  the  Nubians.  The  Bongos  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Kile,  who  are  very  fond  of  music  after  their  own  fashion,  have  a 
monochord  harp,  similar  to  the  "  gubo  *'  of  the  Zulus,  and  which  is 
known  throughout  all  the  southern  part  of  Africa.  The  Hottentots 
have  improved,  or  rather  disfigured,  this  instrument :  a  small  lath 
taken  from  the  ostrich  feather  and  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  bow 
nearly  touching  the  catgut  string,  has  made  of  the  Hottentot 
monochord  a  reed  instrument,  producing  fluted  sounds.  That 
they  call  the  gourah,  or  gorah.  And  the  same  Hottentots  make 
use  of  a  guitar  with  three  strings,  but  on  which  they  are  incapable 
of  playing  any  kind  of  tune.  In  a  word,  the  cord  instruments  in 
Africa  become  more  simple  in  construction  the  more  one  travels 
towards  the  south.  In  the  centre  and  in  the  north-west  of  Africa  a 
real  musical  instrument  does  exist,  and  the  people  know  more  or  less 
how  to  play  airs  upon  them;  but  in  the  extreme  south  they  are 
eontent  with  merely  making  a  noise. 

From  a  musical  point  of  view  there  are  no  people  more  poorly 
endowed  thaft  the  pure  Mongolian  race.  Tfie  true  Mongolians  are 
not  at  all  a  musical  people.  For  instance,  the  Chinese  will  often 
prefer  a  noise  to  music.  They  know  the  art  of  music^  because 
they  have  made  it  conform  to  certain  rules ;  they  have  invented  a 
scale,  they  know  how  to  mark  their  airs,  but  their  music  ia  very 
scanty  and  poor  of  its  kind,  and  semitones  are  to  them  quite  un- 
known. On  the  other  hand,  the  Mongoloids  of  Indo-China  and 
the  Malay  peninsula,  a  mongrel  race  of  people,  descendants  doubt- 
less of  a  mixture  between  the  Mongolians  and  the  Asiatic  black  men 
with  smooth  hair,  are  passionately  fond  of  music.  At  Bankok 
people  devote  themselves  to  it  with  much  eagerness.  It  is  mostly  a 
music  of  Aryan  origin ;  the  airs  played  and  the  instruments  have 
both  come  £rom  Burmah. 

Like  the  Siamese,  the  Malays  are  a  very  musical  people.    They 
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have  composed  melodies  that  are  full  of  expression,  and  have  shown 
themselves  very  clever  in  manufactnring,  with  little  labour,  various 
kinds  of  instruments  :  harmonicas,  gongs  (graduating  according  to 
the  exigences  of  the  gamut),  cord  instruments,  etc.  A  few  strings 
and  a  banana  leaf  bent  in  the  form  of  a  shell  are  sufficient  means  for 
them  to  extemporise  a  lyre  at  once,  on  the  spur  of  the  momeni 
(Exposition  Universelle  de  Paris,  Colonies  Hollandaises,  1879). 


CHAPTER  XL 

THB   TA8TB   FOB  MUSIC   OBNEBALLT. 

Man  invents  music  for  himself  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world ; 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  this  music  should  be  more  complicated 
and  more  ingenious  in  proportion  as  his  race  is  more  intellectuaDy 
advanced.  As  soon  as  intelligence  exists  it  serves  for  every  purpose^ 
it  vivifies  ever3rthing ;  but  the  energy  of  the  taste  for  music  would 
be  a  very  bad  criterion  by  which  to  appreciate  the  degree  of 
intelligence  in  any  people,  or  in  any  race.  Though  the  inferior 
races  possess  only  a  very  rudimentary  kind  of  music^  they  are  much 
more  sensitive  to  its  sound  than  our  European  dilettanti  are  to  the 
sound  of  our  own  music.  A  whole  army  of  Tahitians  would  danee 
and  beat  time  when  one  of  their  tunes  was  being  played,  and  a  most 
lively  sense  of  pleasure  might  be  seen  marked  on  their  faces.  The 
Esquimaux  women,  when  they  heard  Parry's  fellow-travellers  sing 
or  play  any  air,  would  eagerly  put  their  heads  forward  and  push 
their  hair  away  from  their  ears  so  as  not  to  lose  a  single  note. 
The  Hottentots  seem  to  have  felt  an  ecstatic  pleasure  in  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  Jew's  harp.  The  Hovas  in  Madagascar  are  madly 
fond  of  music,  and  every  Hova  of  any  position  has  his  own  troupe 
of  musicians.  The  Kiam-Niams,  who  are  a  most  voracious  people, 
forget  to  eat  and  to  drink  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  play  their  musiCy 
and  they  will  go  on  playing  it  indefinitely.  The  sound  of  the  tom- 
tom will  almost  produce  a  fit  of  epilepsy  upon  the  negroes  near  the 
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Gaboon  river.  A  sheik  in  Central  Africa,  when  he  heard  the  ''  Eanz 
des  YacheB  "  played  by  a  musical  box,  was  so  moved  that  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  listened  in  the  most  still  silence.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese,  who  are  so  much  superior  to  all 
these  people,  are  insensible  to  music. 

Among  civilised  white  men,  as  everywhere  else  where  music  is 
the  most  perfect,  it  is  most  strongly  and  sincerely  felt  by  the 
common  people,  and  by  a  small  number  of  men  and  women  of 
an  artistic,  and  often  of  a  feminine  nature.  But  for  the  mass  of 
our  people  music  is  only  a  thing  of  fashion ;  it  is  much  more  affected 
than  resL  The  voracious  Niam-Niam  will  forget  his  dinner  to 
play  a  tune,  but  there  are  very  few  French  bourgeois  who  would 
do  so. 

We  also  see  that  music  has  everywhere  become  melodious  as  soon 
as  it  has  freed  itself  from  the  primitive  stage  of  barbarism.  It  is 
that  the  rhythmical  amplification  of  the  cry  of  passion  is  the  basis 
and  the  foundation  of  music,  and  in  this  respect  the  full  bloom  of 
mnaio  has  only  been  reached  in  our  later  generations.  As  time 
goes  on,  humanity  inclines  to  value  the  sensitive  and  even  the 
sffectiye  pleasures  less  highly ;  we  are  beginuing  to  see  the 
malodioua  phase  in  music  already  draw  towards  its  close.  We  have 
now  music  in  its  old  age.  For  the  civilised  races  the  main  interest 
is  elsewhere ;  the  large  melodies  of  Beethoven,  of  Mozart,  of  Verdi, 
ol  Bellini,  etc.,  are  as  the  song  of  the  swan.  The  prevailing  fashion, 
in  which  there  is  so  much  affectation,  is  music  without  expression — 
so  called  harmonious  music  It  is  the  decline ;  for  melody  is  to 
mosie  what  imagery  is  to  poetry  :  it  is  the  very  essence  of  it  In 
fact^  musical  art  is  withering,  and  it  threatens  to  end  as  it  began — 
in  noiseu 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 

05  THB   GRAPHIO   AND   PLASTIO   ARTS. 

Iv  describing  the  arts  we  are  obliged  to  isolate  them,  to  range  them 
in  a  series,  according  to  their  value  as  a  means  of  expression ;  but 
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that  does  not  in  any  way  prejudge  them  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  would  appear  in  our  social  life.  In  reality  the  genesis 
of  the  different  arts  has  been  at  one  time  successive,  at  another 
time  simultaneous,  according  to  the  very  different  aptitudes  of 
various  races.  Their  origin  has  been  most  often  synchronicaL 
As  soon  as  man  became  sufficiently  freed  from  the  animal  life  to 
feel  a  desire  to  draw  out  certain  mental  images,  and  to  give  to 
them  an  actual  existence,  he  h^d  recourse  indifferently  to  sounds, 
to  forms,  to  lines,  and  to  colours ;  it  was  all-important  to  him  that 
his  sentiment  or  his  idea  should  be  visible  in  the  signs  which  he 
had  chosen.  The  troglodytes  of  Perigord  practised  line  drawing 
and  sculpture  both  at  the  same  time.  And  the  Esquimaux  do  so 
now,  for  they  have  arrived  at  about  an  equal  degree  of  artistic 
development  The  Tasmanian  would  sing  and  at  the  same  time 
he  used  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  to  make  rough  outline  drawings  of 
fish,  of  quadrupeds,  of  men,  and  of  women.  But  the  Tasmanian 
had  not  commenced  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  the  Australian  knows 
only  sculpture  of  a  decorative  kind.  In  the  Australian  section  of 
the  last  Universal  Exhibition  one  might  see  an  Australian  lance,  of 
which  the  handle  was  cut  and  delicately  ornamented  with  lines  and 
arabesques  chased  in  relief.  In  this  respect  the  Perigord  troglodytes 
were  very  superior  to  the  Australians  of  the  present  day,  because 
they  knew  how  to  carve  figures  of  reindeers  and  of  mammoths.  Bat 
still,  to  be  able  to  cut  in  relief  ornamental  lines,  even  though  the 
lines  are  purely  geometrical,  argues  a  certain  skill  in  the  art  of 
wood-cutting. 

The  taste  for  sculpture  and  the  cleverness  in  executing  it  are 
very  unequally  divided  amongst  the  various  races.  The  Polynesians, 
for  instance,  who  are  more  civilised  and  more  intelligent  than  the 
Melanesians,  care  much  less  for  sculpture  and  are  much  less  prac- 
tised in  the  art.  The  monstrous  gigantesque  statues  in  Eastvr 
island,  and  others  like  them  found  in  Pitcaim  island,  in  Laivawai, 
and  in  many  of  the  islands  in  the  Pomotou  archipelago,  are  the  work 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  existing  Polynesians.  They  remind 
us  of  statues  of  the  same  kind  near  the  lake  Titicaca,  and  must 
have  been  erected  by  emigrants  from  Peru,  at  a  time  when  the 
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Peruvian  civilisation  was  still  in  swaddling  clothes.  The  Poly- 
nesians themselves  are  certainly  incapable  of  performing  work  of 
the  same  kind ;  they  cannot  get  beyond  cutting  and  carving  much 
smaller  objects,  and  even  in  doing  these  they  are  awkward  enough, 
excepting  perhaps  in  New  Zealand.  The  Tahitians,  for  instance, 
confine  themselves  to  decorating  the  posts  which  serve  as  supports 
for  their  rickety  dwelling-houses  with  figures  very  coarsely  cut, 
representing  men,  women,  dogs,  and  pigs.  The  New  Zealanders, 
who  are  more  clever,  are  masters  in  the  art  of  decorative  wood- 
carving.  Their  war  arms,  their  utensils,  ornamented  with  chasing 
and  arabesques,  are  often  traced  with  a  good  deal  of  taste,  but  in 
the  art  of  sculpture,  properly  so  called,  they  are  less  clever.  The 
prows  of  their  canoes  are  usually  set  off  with  the  figure  of  a  human 
being  with  his  tongue  drawn  out,  and  with  eyes  of  mother-of- 
pearl;  but  the  execution  ia  very  feeble,  as  is  also  that  of  their 
little  wooden  statuettes,  the  images  of  their  household  gods,  which 
the  people  used  to  place  before  the  door  of  their  huts  whenever  the 
master  of  the  household  was  absent  It  was  the  sign  given  for  a 
temporary  interdiction  to  enter  the  house,  and  any  slave  who  disre- 
garded this  notice,  and  passed  the  threshold  of  the  hut,  underwent 
capital  punishment. 

But  the  taste  for  sculpture  is  much  stronger  with  the  Melanesians 
of  New  Guinea ;  and  these  people  may  perhaps  have  taught  it  to 
the  New  Zealanders,  who,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  were  preceded 
in  their  islands  by  the  Papuans.  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea 
cover  with  chasing  the  planks  and  the  posts  of  their  houses,  the 
prows  of  their  boats,  the  pestles  in  which  they  mould  their  clay 
for  their  pottery,  the  floats  on  their  fishing-lines,  their  tobacco 
boxes,  etc  With  them  every  piece  of  wood  serves  as  a  pretext 
for  ornamental  carving,  sometimes  for  cutting  human  figures, 
oi  which  they  will  load  the  head  with  feathers,  in  imitation  of 
their  own  woolly  fleece.  These  latter  subjects  are  often  very 
rudely  executed,  but  the  smaller  cutting,  in  New  Guinea,  is  often 
done  with  much  good  taste.  Wallace,  from  whom  we  learn 
these  details,  wonders  that  so  much  artistic  feeling  can  be  co- 
existent with  an  intelligence  so  blunt,  and  with  such  ooarseness  of 
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manners.  But  artistic  aptitude  is  sui  generis,  Intellectaal  and 
moral  improvement  will  doubtless  enliven  art,  but  it  is  veiy 
different  from  it,  and  often  enough  refuses  to  ally  itself 
with  art. 

Except  the  colossal  statues  in  Easter  island,  the  anthoiship  of 
which  is  unknown,  the  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  sculptore  ii 
mostly  in  wood.  For  these  primitive  artists  have  but  very 
imperfect  implements  at  their  service.  They  are  generally  made  of 
stone ;  and  to  realise  their  most  artistic  conceptions,  the  carreiB 
must  content  themselves  with  notching  their  wood,  for  which 
purpose  bone  is  their  most  serviceable  tool,  or  with  modelling  their 
clay  when  the  art  of  pottery  is  made  known  to  them.  But  the 
Polynesians  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  potter's  art,  and  the  PapoanSy 
to  whom  it  is  familiar,  seem  to  have  kept  it  for  their  domestic 
uses. 

In  the  most  civilised  part  of  Africa  that  is  inhabited  by  negroes, 
near  the  bay  of  Benin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  wood-carving 
seems  to  be  practised  by  the  people.  At  Katunga  the  people 
decorate  their  doors  and  the  posts  of  their  verandahs.  They  cut 
bas-reliefs  representing  sometimes  a  boa  holding  in  his  jaws  a 
hog  or  an  antelope,  sometimes  war  scenes,  cavaliers  bringing  home 
their  slaves,  etc 

In  the  same  country,  at  Kiama,  R  and  T.  Lander  saw  an 
ornamented  stool,  supported  by  the  figures  of  four  men,  and, 
according  to  their  description,  the  stool  reminds  one  of 
somewhat  similar  furniture  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians.  At 
Jenna  they  found  work  which,  if  we  can  believe  their  report, 
is  of  a  still  more  remarkable  kind— drums  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs  chased  on  brass,  and  on  which  were  the  forms  of  men  and 
of  animals. 

The  civilisations  in  Central  America,  far  superior  to  those  in 
North  Africa,  had  given  birth  in  Peru,  in  Yucatan,  in  Mexico,  to 
a  sculpture  of  a  barbarous  kind,  but  still  showing  a  certain  degree 
of  elevation.  There  the  artists,  furnished  with  instruments  of 
copper,  of  brass,  of  bronze,  or  of  a  very  hard  stone,  cut  large 
statues  out  of  stone  and  made  bas-reliefs  of  a  complex  kind. 
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In  its  general  features  this  stataary  reminds  us  of  the  Egyptian 
art.  Often  enough  the  Peruvian  artist  did  not  know  how  to  detach 
6om  the  body  the  members  of  the  figure  he  was  cutting  ;  and  the 
Mexican  statuary  was  hardly  more  skilled  in  his  art,  but  he  was 
more  inventiye.  In  fact,  ancient  Mexico  was  filled  with  hideous 
idols,  oyerladen  with  ornaments,  with  bas-reliefs  in  which  nearly 
always  the  personages  are  shown  in  profile,  as  was  the  case  in 
Egypt.  And  the  two  peoples  also  knew  how  to  inlay  in  gold  and 
in  ailyer  the  forms  of  animals  and  of  plants.  Shortly  after  the 
landing  of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  Montezuma  sent  him  as  a  present 
small  figures  of  this  kind,  representing  ducks,  roebucks,  dogs, 
tigen,  and  monkeys.  In  their  sumptuous  gardens,  the  Incas 
made  artificial  ground-work  on  which  all  the  plants  were  imitations 
in  gold  and  in  silver  of  the  real  plants  of  the  country.  The 
Spaniards  were  specially  struck  with  admiration  at  the  maize, 
with  large  silver  leaves,  from  which  an  ear  of  gold  might  be 
teen  mounted  on  a  tuft  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the  leaves. 
Bat  it  was  mainly  in  their  ceramic  art  that  the  Peruvians  liked 
to  show  their  dexterity.  Matter  is  more  pliable  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter  than  in  those  of  the  sculptor;  a  finish  in  the  workman- 
ship, and  truthfulness  in  the  shapings  and  in  the  expression  are 
more  easily  obtained  in  clay  for  the  artist  who  is  but  ill  provided 
with  tools.  Therefore  the  human  figures  that  the  potters  both  of 
Peru  and  of  Yucatan  took  a  pride  in  modelling  are  much  superior 
to  their  statues;  there  are  certain  faces  that  show  a  lifelike 
expression;  and  we  may  say  that  art  has  here  begun  to  free  itself 
Ikom  its  earliest  imperfections. 

In  this  ceramic  art  in  Central  America  care  was  taken  in  the 
exact  reproduction  of  nature;  and  even  many  Peruvian  vases 
showing  the  imitation  of  human  figures  are  now  considered  as 
precious  ethnical  relics.  This  art,  stiU  in  its  infancy,  would  have 
certainly  developed  itself  by  degrees,  it  would  in  time  have 
attempted  to  render  facial  expression  and  individual  types  of  men. 
But  the  Spanish  Conquest  brutally  stifled  it,  not  only  in  staying 
the  execution,  but  in  destroying  pitilessly  the  works  already 
executed.     The  chroniclers  tell  us  that  the  foundations   of   the 
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cathedral  in  Mexico  are  bailt  with  the  statues  of  the  Mexican 
gods. 

In  Central  America,  the  idea  of  artistic  beauty  was  still  ugly 
enough ;  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  slightly  advanced 
state  of  civilisation  in  Peru  and  in  Mexico.  But  as  we  have  already 
observed,  more  than  once,  aesthetic  aptitude  is  not  closely  connected 
with  the  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  development  in  a  race  of 
people.  The  Mongolian  race,  specially  in  its  ethnical  groups,  in 
Cliina  and  Japan,  are  certainly  far  superior  to  the  races  in  Central 
America;  but  the  art  that  they  have  hitherto  produced  has  been 
of  a  very  imperfect  kind.  It  is  almost  uniquely  in  decorative  art 
that  in  these  countries  SBsthetics  have  attained  to  any  degree  ol 
perfection;  and  this  decoration  consists  of  little  more  than  in- 
genious combinations  of  lines.  It  is  art  of  a  geometrical  kind. 
In  statuary,  or  speaking  more  generally,  in  the  reproduction 
of  human  figures,  of  animals,  etc.,  the  Mongolian  has  not  yet  got 
beyond  the  lowest  grades  of  art  In  China  and  Japan,  statuary, 
properly  so  called,  hardly  exists.  The  Chinese  rarely  trouble  them- 
selves but  with  sculpture  of  a  small  kind :  statuettes  or  omamenta- 
tioD,  on  which  there  is  no  elegance,  no  idea  of  correctness,  bat 
everywhere  grotesque  fantasies.  As  regards  the  larger  statuary,  it 
is  hardly  ever  seen,  except  to  reproduce  in  their  temples  the 
conventional  types  of  their  divinities — specially  Buddha ;  and  the 
greatest  effort  that  Mongolian  notions  of  {esthetics  have  acoom- 
plLshed  in  this  respect  may  be  seen  in  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
the  Japanese  Buddha  of  Koumakoura,  which  after  all  is  only  a 
mechanical  copy  of  a  hieratic  type.  But  the  Japanese  axe 
superior  in  carving  of  a  smaller  kind,  and  specially  in  the  re- 
production of  animals  and  of  plants,  which  they  imitate  wiftk 
scrupulous  exactitude,  and  not  excluding  elegance  and  a  sort  ot 
animation.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  eveij 
other,  the  other  branches  of  the  Mongolian  race  are  reiy 
much  below  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  But  we  most 
mention  a  curious  kind  of  sculpture  seen  by  the  P^re  Hue 
in  a  Buddhist  lama  temple  in  Tartary.  In  the  temple  at 
Kounboun  is  celebrated,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  moon,  the 
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Feast  of  Flowers,  and  the  principal  attractions  of  this  feast  con- 
sists of  baa-reliefs,  which  twenty  lamas  take  several  months  to 
model.  These  are  religious  scenes,  in  each  of  which  Buddha  is 
sapposed  to  be  present,  represented  by  a  person  of  Caucasian  type, 
whose  face  is  white  and  rose-coloured^  and  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  people  of  the  Mongolian  type.  The  most  curious  thing 
is^  that  in  all  these  works  of  art  the  personages,  the  clothing,  the 
landscape,  and  everything  else  are  all  worked  up  in  fresh  butter, 
which  is  carefully  modelled  imder  water,  so  that  the  heat  of  the 
fingexa  should  not  disfigure  the  workmanship.  These  strange 
designs,  of  a  most  perishable  nature,  are  not  without  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  traveller  who  looks  at  them  carefully  and  can  appreciate 
them.  In  short,  for  sculpture,  as  well  as  for  music,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  for  painting  also,  the  aesthetic  bloom  has  been 
lnzoriant  and  full  only  amongst  the  white  race  of  people.  Among 
them  we  will  now  continue  to  follow  the  evolution. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ORKEK     SCULPTURE. 

It  is  only  in  Greece  that  sculpture  has  yet  attained  extreme 
perfection ;  but  even  in  Greece  the  art  did  not  come  all  at  once 
to  its  ideal  state.  There,  as  everywhere  else,  where  human 
woik  is  seen,  the  evolution  has  been  slow,  resulting  from  early 
eflbrtSy  feeling  its  way  gradually  as  time  has  progressed.  Greece, 
like  other  countries,  borrowed  considerably  from  foreign  sources, 
and  this  has  very  materially  shortened  the  period  of  her  aesthetic 
infuiey.  Her  earliest  masters — those  which  she  copied  first — 
were  the  Egyptians  and  the  A883rrians,  who  enjoyed  an  anterior 
state  of  civilisation.  But,  as  the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians 
also  took  their  lessons  more  or  less  dimctly  from  ancient  India, 
we  may  consider  as  the  distant  teachers  of  Grecian  art  the 
unknown  artists  who  have  cut  and  engraved  thousands  of  statues, 
on  mythological  subjects,  shown  upon  the  walls  of  the  h3rpogeums 
in  Elloia,  and  in  other  places. 
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In  Assyria  and  in  Egypt  the  general  characteristics  of  sculpture 
are  nearly  the  sama  They  are  either  statues  more  or  less  of  colossal 
size,  representing  their  divinities,  in  which  the  animal  and  the 
human  form  are  often  capriciously  united,  or  else  has-reliefs,  in 
which  are  pictured  mythological  or  warlike  scenes.  The  statues  are 
heavy,  stifif,  without  expression,  and  without  animation.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  artist  has  not  been  able  to  detach  the  limbs 
from  the  body.  The  whole  is  a  rough-hewn  block,  showing  a  con- 
ventional figure.  In  the  bas-reliefs  there  is  a  little  more  animation 
and  variety  ;  but  even  that  is  very  infantine.  Nearly  everywhere, 
as  we  see  in  the  bas-reliefs  at  Palenque  in  Mexico,  the  personages 
are  all  shown  in  profile,  and  are  placed  all  in  a  string,  one  after 
the  other,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  any  sort  of  perspective. 
The  execution  is  of  the  simplest  kind ;  and  we  can  determine  veiy 
exactly  what  was  the  process  from  the  sketch  of  a  bas-relief  taken 
by  Lepsius  to  the  museum  in  Berlin.  The  artists  began  by  draw- 
ing squares  on  the  wall  which  they  wished  to  paint;  then  they 
marked  the  points  where  the  features  or  part  of  the  body  of  the 
individuals  ought  to  come.  They  then  drew  the  figures,  drawing  a> 
red  line  along  the  tracing  of  these  points.  The  rude  sketch  thus 
made  was  corrected,  as  far  as  was  found  necessary,  and  it  waa 
afterwards  definitely  drawn  with  a  brush.  And  not  until  then 
did  the  sculptor  begin  to  cut  away  the  stone  and  allow  the  baa- 
relief  of  his  drawing  to  show  itself.  It  was  principally  the 
Phoenicians  who  so  widely  disseminated — and  specially  in  Greece — 
the  products  of  the  Assyrian,  and  even  of  the  Egyptian  arts.  These 
were  generally  vases  with  paintings  and  ornamental  designs^ 
frequently  also  statuettes,  which  were  copied  sometimes  upon  %. 
larger  and  sometimes  upon  a  smaller  scale.  The  Phoenician  artists 
were  also  employed  to  adorn  the  temples  and  the  public  buildings. 
The  Bible  tells  us  of  their  adorning  Solomon's  temple :  "  And  on 
the  borders  that  were  between  the  ledges  were  lions,  oxen,  and 
cherubims."  In  cases  of  this  kind  they  were  real  originators. 
They  seem  to  have  been  specially  expert  in  inventing  the  bas- 
reliefs  and  the  kinds  of  ornamentation ;  for  their  statues  were 
mostly  in  wood,  and  simply  covered  over  with  leaves  of   metal 
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beaten  out  with  a  hammer.  It  was,  doabtless,  in  this  way  that  they 
taught  to  the  ancient  Greeks  the  art  of  taking  castes,  which  the 
Greeks  practised  from  a  very  early  period,  and  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

For  many  centuries  we  knew  nothing  of  Greek  art  but  the 
masterpieces,  which  showed  us  the  full  bloom  of  the  Hellenic 
genius.  A  few  erudite  men  only  concerned  themselves  with  the 
more  primitive  attempts ;  and  their  archaical  studies  did  not  go 
very  far  back  into  past  times.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  most  of  the- 
finest  productions  of  Greek  statuary  sprang  up,  so  to  say,  without. 
pieparation,  without  gestation,  by  some  sudden  and  spontaneous. 
generation.  One  fine  morning  a  Greek  sculptor  awoke,  conceived 
in  his  brain,  and  then  worked  out  in  marble,  the  Venus  of  the 
Capitol,  this  most  perfect  model  of  beautiful  form  and  serene  grace. 
Hellenic  mythology  has  thus  made  Venus  rise  up  out  of  the  waves, 
already  clothed  with  irresistible  beauty.  But  we  know  in  fact  that 
the  growth  of  Greek  art  was  slow  and  laborious.  Its  beginnings 
were  very  humble,  as  has  been  shown  and  proved  to  us  by  the 
shapeless  forms  lately  excavated  at  Mycenae.  The  plastic  art  of  the 
Greeks  of  those  days  was  perhaps  inferior  to  that  of  the  Papuans 
of  to-day.  It  is  shown  by  objects  in  terra-cotta,  similar  to 
those  which  the  children  now  make  for  their  own  amusement  in 
the  Froebel  gardens :  figures  of  cows,  of  women,  in  impossible 
and  unrecognisable  forms.  The  mythological  conceptions  of  the 
Mycenian  savages  of  those  days  often  associated  together  the  form 
of  ftn^Tffft^la  and  of  human  creatures ;  their  rude  statuettes  of  women 
often  show  the  head  to  be  mounted  with  two  horns.  For  a  long 
time  their  posts  served  them  to  represent  their  godlike  images,  and 
they  supposed  them  to  be  invested  with  the  necessary  attributes. 
If  it  was  a  question  of  a  goddess,  they  put  round  the  post  a 
woman's  dress.  In  the  temples  at  first  they  erected  only  wooden 
statueSy  painted  with  raw  colours,  and  dressed  very  much  like 
dolls. 

It  ii  probable  that  these  models  of  Assyrian  art  assisted  the 
Greek  in  freeing  himself  from  the  period  of  aesthetic  infancy. 
In  a  tomb  in  Attica  we  find  Assyrian  objects :  a  head  of  a  beardless 
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man,  wearing  a  mitre,  with  slabs  of  bone  cut  in  the  form  of  the 
female  sphinx.  All  these  objects  were  much  superior  to  what  the 
Greeks  could  have  then  produced,  for  the  idol  of  Juno,  so  much 
worshipped  by  the  people  in  Argos,  was  but  a  coarsely-cut  plank 
of  timber.  Pausanias  also  saw  in  the  town  of  Argos  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  in  wood,  found,  it  is  said,  at  Troy,  in  the  palace  of  Priam, 
and  which  had  three  eyes,  and  one  of  the  eyes  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  The  early  Greek  statues  were  stiff  square 
figures,  the  arms  fastened  to  the  body,  the  two  legs  and  the  two 
feet  joined  together,  the  whole  showing  no  animation  and  no  ex- 
pression. And  Homer  puts  into  the  palace  of  Alcinous  golden 
statues  serving  as  lamp-posts,  intended  to  be  young  people  bearing 
torches  ;  and  dogs  of  gold  and  of  silver,  he  tells  us,  were  watching 
the  gate  of  the  same  j)alace.  "We  must,  of  course,  suppose  that 
these  statues  were  in  cast-metal,  similar  to  the  golden  maaka 
covering  the  faces  of  the  bodies  in  the  tomb  of  Mycenaa,  and  to 
many  other  objects  of  the  same  kind,  dug  out  of  the  same  place : 
flying  griflins,  women  holding  a  dove,  imitations  of  leaves,  cuttle- 
fish, etc.  The  Greeks,  too,  were  probably  disciples  of  the  PhoenicianSy 
for  in  a  tomb  in  Phoenicia  has  been  found  a  mask  in  cast  gold, 
covering  the  skeleton  of  the  face  of  a  newborn  child.  All  these 
objects  are  proof  of  art  in  its  most  rudimentary  state.  But  the 
people  were  beginning  to  trace  bas-reliefs^  and  thus  gave  an  oat- 
ward  and  ill-drawn  picture  of  a  battle  or  of  a  hunting  scene. 
Dating  from  this  humble  commencement,  archaeology  enables  us  to 
follow  each  step  made  in  Hellenic  statuary ;  it  is  ever  in  a  slow 
state  of  progress  towards  the  reproduction  of  true  and  of  idealised 
nature.  After  the  early  primitive  statues  which  were  painted, 
clothed,  ornamented,  the  hair  combed,  laden  with  necklaces,  diadems, 
and  earrings,  purely  hierarchical  for  the  most  part — after  these  we 
see  the  figures  of  athletes.  A  statue  was  made  of  every  athlete  who 
had  been  three  times  victorious,  and  the  artist  naturally  endeavoured 
to  copy  exactly  the  shape  and  form  of  the  body,  and  to  bring  all  the 
muscles  into  relief.  After  they  had  succeeded  in  giving  a  true 
picture  of  the  forms,  in  observing  the  proportions,  which  indeed 
became  canonical,  the  artists  then  tried  to  put  some  life  into  their 
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figures  by  giving  them  animation  and  natural  attitudes.  The  more 
we  approach  the  Macedonian  period,  the  more  we  shall  see  the 
statuary  endeavouring  to  vivify  itself  by  the  expression  of  the 
human  face.  After  Alexander,  Greek  sculpture  ceases  to  reproduce 
the  figures  of  athletes,  and  begins  to  execute  the  portraits  of  well- 
known  personages.  And  when  liberty  was  dead  the  supple  Greek 
genius  languished  and  withered  away;  the  unhappy  period  of 
decadence  set  in,  and  the  true  art  was  then  forever  lost  in  Greece. 
To  trace  the  history  of  the  development  of  sculpture  would  lead 
na  into  endless  details ;  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  confine  our- 
selves to  noting  only  the  principal  phases.  But  the  facts  already 
quoted  will  be  enough  to  show  us  the  art,  first  in  its  embryo 
state,  producing  only  infantine  and  shapeless  sketches,  very 
clumsy  copies  of  the  objects  and  the  creatures  that  man  saw  every- 
where around  him.  Afterwards  imagination  finds  its  place; 
sculpture  becomes  mythological;  in  the  bas-reliefs,  in  the  first 
place,  it  attempts  complicated  subjects — war  scenes,  or  hunting 
scenes — ^anything  that  impresses  itself  strongly  upon  the  mind  of 
man.  Stiffness  and  conventional  types  are  the  characteristics  of 
this  period.  At  last  the  artist  frees  himself.  By  degrees  he 
discovers  exact  and  scientific  aids  to  his  art;  he  learns  how  to 
fashion  stone  and  marble,  to  make  them  give  not  only  the  likeness 
of  form,  but  even  the  peculiarities,  the  individual  features,  and  the 
passing  habits  of  the  time.  This  is  the  last  phase  of  sculpture,  and 
we  shall  also  see  that  it  is  the  last  degree  of  progress  that  has  been 
zeached  in  the  art  of  painting. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON   PAIKTINO. 


Paintiiio,  like  everything  else,  has  had  a  very  humble  beginning. 
Such  is  nature's  law,  with  which  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
now  made  us  familiar.    Did  the  embryo  period  of  painting  precede^ 
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or  did  it  follow,  the  not  less  modest  early  days  of  sculpture  1  If  we 
were  to  look  at  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts  only  when  they  are  at 
their  apogee,  in  what  we  may  call  their  adult  age,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  the  sculptor's  or  the  modeller's  art  was  more 
ancient  than  that  of  the  painter.  It  is  surely  easier  to  copy  in  relief, 
more  or  less  awkwardly,  the  forms  of  men's  bodies  than  to  realise 
upon  a  plane  surface  the  looming  of  perspective,  or  to  give  light  and 
shade  or  any  notion  of  colouring.  Nevertheless,  excepting  any 
jmrticular  case  of  special  aptitude  for  this  or  for  that  art,  it  would 
Reem  that  the  commencements  of  both  were  simultaneous.  The 
man  who,  in  his  state  of  savagery,  tried  to  hew  roughly  with  his 
stone  knife  a  piece  of  wood  or  bone,  to  extemporise  thus  a  living 
image  out  of  his  own  imagination — the  same  man  would  generally 
attempt  to  produce  a  like  result  by  means  of  lines  either  traced  or 
drawn.  These  first  drawings  are  never  more  than  outline  ;  and  i^ 
as  was  usually  the  case,  the  artist  wished  to  represent  the  forms  of 
animals  or  of  men,  it  is  always  the  profile  that  he  shows  to  us. 

The  Tasmanian,  who  was  ignorant  of  sculpture,  the  Australian, 
who  did  not  get  beyond  a  little  sculpture  of  an  ornamental  kind, 
have  both  invented  this  primitive  method.     On  the  stone  rocks  in 
Sydney,  and  on  the  rocks  in  Tasmania,  have  been  found  rude 
images  of  fishes,  of  quadrupeds,  of  men,  of  birds,  and  of  kangaroos. 
At  Port  Jackson  there  is  still  existing  a  more  complicated  sketch, 
in  which  the  designer  wished  to  represent  one  of  the  great  dances 
of  the  country,  called  the  "  corroborie."    The  Hottentots,  and  even 
the  besotted  Bushmen,  have  left  upon  the  rocks  in  their  country 
sketches  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  relatively 
clever  at  sculpture,  have  shown  less  ability  for  drawing ;  still,  they 
can  trace  well  enough,  on  the  sand  or  elsewhere,  sketches  of  canoes 
or  of  men,  often  obscene  phallic  figures,  which  their  sculpture  has 
again  reproduced. 

For  the  art  of  drawing,  like  many  other  arts,  there  are  special 
aptitudes,  which  are  very  unequally  divided  among  the  different 
races  of  men.  The  Polynesian  does  not  know  how  to  draw,  but 
the  Esquimaux,  in  many  ways  inferior  to  him,  is  a  good  draughts- 
man.    In  this  respect,  this  human  type,  of  the  age  of  the  reindeer 
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of  our  own  times,  resembles  man  of  the  age  of  the  prehistoric 
reindeer,  of  which  MM.  Lartet  and   Christy  have  dug  out  the 
remains  and  some  samples  of   their  works,  in  Perigord  and  else- 
where.    Very  often  the  weapons  and  the  utensils  of  the  Esquimaux 
are  ornamented  with  outline  drawings.  We  may  see  cut  upon  them 
flocks   of  reindeers,  which  a  hunter  is  pursuing  as  he  crouches 
along,  or  else  a  man  lying  down  with  his  harpoon  in  his  hand, 
and  the  skin  of  a  stuffed  seal  close  by  him  serving  as  a  bait  to 
attract  the  animal  which  it  is  clumsily  intended  to  represent     Or 
again  we  may  see  a  drawing  of  men  fishing  for  whales,  a  different 
scene  in  Esquimaux  life.     From   the  manner  of   execution,  and 
often   from   the   subject  represented,  these  Esquimaux   drawings 
remind  us  singularly  of   those  left  to  us  by  man  of   the  age  of 
reindeer  in  Perigord  ;  and  it  is  also  the  same  with  regard  to  sculp- 
tured objects.     It  is  curious  that  neither  the  Melanesian  nor  the 
Esquimaux  seems  to  have  had  any  idea  of  bringing  any  parts  of 
the  bodies  into  prominence,  by  means  of  light  and  shade,  whilst 
the   prehistoric   artist   had   already   tried  to   realise  this  sign  of 
progress.     Upon  an  ornament  found  by  M.  Lartet  in  the  grotto 
of  £as-Massat,  we  see  the  outline  drawing  of  the  profile  of  a  bear, 
cut  with  great  firmness,  and  there  are  notches  made,  meaning  to 
represent   the  shadow.     On  the  other  hand,   the  intelligence  of 
certain  savages  of  our  own  times  is  so  little  awakened  to  any  per- 
ception of  the  graphic  arts,  that  to  them  a  drawing  is  quite  un- 
intelligible.    The  fact  has  often  been  already  mentioned,  notably 
as  regards  certain  aborigines  of  Central  Africa ;  and  also  some  of 
the  Australian  tribes. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  drawing ;  for  it  is  probable 
that  drawing  preceded  painting.  Nevertheless  man  began  very 
early  to  endeavour  to  produce  certain  tints,  some  of  which  he 
observed  more  strongly  than  others,  and  specially  the  strongest  of 
all,  that  which  is  seen  in  the  central  portion  of  the  retina — the 
colour  red.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  and  we  have  already  quoted 
instances  to  prove  it,  that  nowadays  there  are  many  primitive 
races,  and  also  many  of  the  poorer  people  in  civilised  countries, 
who  have  a  very  marked  taste  for  this  strong  colour. 

Painting,  properly  so  called,  began  probably  by  the  colouring  of 
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scnlptnred  objects,  of  statues^  of  designs,  and  bas-reliefs,  as  soon 
as  men  knew  how  to  execute  them.  The  New  Caledonians  will 
coloor  eyerything  that  they  can  with  red ;  the  ronghly-cnt  statues 
dug  out  at  Mycenaa  were  painted  mostly  in  red,  sometimes  in 
yellow ;  it  was  the  same  with  potteries  found  at  the  same 
time.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  the  statues  of  primi- 
tive Greece  were  coloured  with  raw  tints.  Each  divinity  had 
its  special  colour;  Bacchus,  for  instance,  was  always  painted 
red.  Our  sculptors  have  now  discontinued  to  use  colours,  except 
in  polychrome  statuary ;  but  the  popular  taste  is  very  differont^  as 
the  Catholic  and  the  Buddhist  religious  images  prove  to  us  clearly 
enough.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  lamas  in  Tartary  are  careful 
to  colour  their  curious  bas-reliefs,  made  in  butter,  of  which  the 
P^re  Hue  has  given  us  a  description.  This  custom  of  covering 
with  bright  colours  the  products  of  the  plastic  arts  is  very  genersl, 
for  we  find  it  in  New  Caledonia,  in  Tartary,  and  in  Greece.  In 
the  mind  of  the  primitive  artist,  this  colouring  gives  greater  life  to 
the  statuary,  and  also  he  thinks  that  the  brightness  of  the  tints 
gives  an  additional  pleasure  to  the  eyes.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  adopted  this  mode,  perhaps  taught  to  them, 
like  many  others,  by  the  Assyrians,  for  it  was  their  constant 
practice. 

The  colouring  of  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs  and  the  colouring 
of  drawings  are  so  closely  connected  that  the  two  methods  most 
have  been  conceived  and  followed  simultaneously.  Among  people 
who  have  never  got  beyond  the  lowest  grades  of  art,  painting  hat 
always  been  the  simple  colouring  of  outline  drawings,  designed 
without  any  thought  of  perspective.  The  Mexican  artists  before 
the  days  of  Cortez,  those  of  China  and  Japan,  those  of  ancient 
Eg3rpt,  did  not  get  any  farther.  Soon  after  the  landing  of  Cortea 
in  Mexico,  Montezuma  sent  out  artists  as  "  special  correspondents  ** 
to  draw  with  their  pencU  and  colours,  on  some  cotton  stu£^  the 
faces  and  the  war  arms  of  the  foreigners.  These  very  elementazy 
designs  were  only  outline  drawings;  and  as  far  as  possible  the 
artist  sketched  the  men  and  the  animals  only  in  profile.  In 
simplifying  them    a   little   they  were   easily  turned   into   hiero- 
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glyplucs,  and  words  were  attached,  ao  to  say,  to  the  mouth  of  each 
mdividual.  We  know  that  the  ilexiuans  mode  conetant  uae  of 
tluB  drawn  or  pamt«d  form  of  writing,  and  the  Egyptians  a]so  did 
fetj  much  the  same.  The  same  device  was  also  practised  by  the 
Chinese,  who  attained  to  a  gFeat«r  degree  of  ingenuitj,  for  their 
p&intets  knew  how  to  represent  men  aad  animals  in  tho  moat  varied 
attitudes ;  whilst  their  hieroglyphics  have  become  a  regular  system 
of  writing,  and  the  characters  hardly  continue  to  repreeent  the 
objects  symbolised. 

What  b  always  more  or  less  wanting  in  these  primitive  paint- 
ings  i>  mainly  the  art  of  giving  to  the  drawing,  to  the  fresco,  or 
to  the  picture,  any  appearance  of  relief  or  of  background,  so  as  to 
luc«  any  iUosory  elluut  upon  the  imagination.  A  notion  of 
it  and  shade  or  of  perspective  is  quite  unknown  ;  we  Bee  hardly 
hint  of  it.  In  the  Mexican  drawings,  in  tho  Egyptian  frescoes, 
le  personages  are  all  put  in  file  one  after  the  other,  and  all  set  on 
tlw  same  alignment.  In  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  pictures  it  would 
seem  as  if  tho  artiet  bad  taken  his  point  of  view  from  a  balloon, 
with  the  sun  vertically  over  his  head,  The  idea  of  showing  sun- 
and  shadow,  the  gradations  of  tints,  tbe  dislant  objects,  can 
ly  have  been  present  to  tho  artist's  minil.  In  the  choice  and 
grouping  of  colours  more  skill  is  shown.  The  Egyptian  artist 
Id,  from  preference,  choose  the  brightest  colours,  and  he  knew 
to  combine  them  taitefuUy.  The  Mexicans  excited  the  ad- 
of  the  Chinese  by  their  skill  in  painting  and  arranging 
Tho  Chinese  are  masters  in  the  art  of  choosing  and 
iptDg  their  colours.  It  affords  a  curious  contrast  to  watch  then 
in  harmonising  the  tones,  while  they  are  so  absolutely  ignorant 
the  art  of  drawing.  But  still  it  seems  that  the  Chinese  artist 
is  Mnscions  of  his  own  ignorance,  for  often  he  will  purposely  do- 
fOHD  real  life  to  hide  bis  own  inability  in  expressing  it.  Caricature 
is  to  him,  in  drawing,  what  buffoonery  is  in  the  converaation  of  a 
fool.  In  tlie  miniatures  which  adorn  the  Arab  and  Hindoo  mann- 
aoripta  we  admire  the  same  variety  of  diU'ereut  shades  of  colour, 
1  the  aame  delicate  taste  shown  in  their  arrangement  by  the  side 
■one  drawing  much  lesa  fantastical,  and  cert&iuly  very  much 
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more  simple.  Sometimes  on  the  Arab  manuscripts  we  see  rose- 
leaves  painted  in  arabesques,  and  these  are  masterpieces  of  their 
kind,  in  which  the  artist  has  shown  his  power  of  harmonising  the 
tones  with  infinite  art.  Do  not  these  ancient  and  backward  civi- 
lisations contradict  absolutely  the  theory  of  H.  Magnus,  as  to  the 
gradual  development  of  the  colour-sense?  When  we  aee  an 
Egyptian  fresco,  or  a  Chinese  vase^  perhaps  some  thousand  yean 
old,  are  we  not  then  convinced  that  these  cannot  be  the  works  of 
men  afflicted  with  Daltonism  1 

Painting,  like  sculpture,  was  only  fully  developed  amongst  the 
Aryan  races,  so  called ;  but  even  with  them  it  rose  from  very 
humble  beginnings.  In  the  excavations  in  Attica,  and  specially  at 
Mycense,  Mr.  Schliemann  has  found  remains  of  vases,  generally 
painted  in  red,  and  ornamented  sometimes  with  circular  or  irregular 
bands,  sometimes  with  black  bands,  or  sometimes  with  bands  of  a 
deeper  red  colour  than  the  red  shown  in  the  groundwork.  That  is 
no  doubt  the  first  state  of  ornamental  painting,  since  these  people 
have  tried  to  picture,  by  lines  of  the  same  kind,  birds  and  quad- 
rupeda  The  work  is  so  rudely  done  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
recognise  the  animal  that  the  artist  has  endeavoured  to  paint.  The 
handwork  shown  in  these  drawings  reminds  us  nearly  of  the  totems 
in  use  among  the  American  Eed  Skins.  On  other  fragments  we  see 
represented  six  warriors  completely  armed  in  coat-of-mail,  and 
painted  in  red  upon  a  bright-yellow  grounding ;  for  the  primitiTe 
Greeks,  like  other  people,  showed  a  strong  preference  for  the  ooloiir 
red.  At  a  later  date  the  Phoenician  cups  served  as  modela  to  the 
Greeks,  and  aided  them  in  raising  their  art  from  its  barharooa 
condition.  For  a  long  while  archaic  art  in  Greece  was  confined  to 
copying  the  drawings  in  these  Phoenician  cups;  at  first  the 
imitations  were  very  servile,  but  afterwards  they  grew  bolder. 
Certain  passages  in  Homer — the  description  of  Achilles'  shield,  for 
instance — ^may  be  seen  illustrated  accurately  enough  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian vases  which  have  survived  down  to  our  times.  To  expresa  the 
variety  and  the  succession  of  events,  the  actors  concerned  were 
painted  a  second  or  a  tliird  time,  and  in  this  way  whole  l^ends 
might  be  read  written  upon  these  vases.     On  this  Greek  pottery. 
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as  on  the  Etrascan  pottery,  the  personages  are  almost  invariably 
represented  in  profile. 

On  all  these  vases,  and  later  upon  the  frescoes  or  upon   the 
pictures,  the  artists  were  satisfied  with  clothing  the  men  and  the 
Animals  represented  in  one  uniform  colour.   Then  dawned  upon  them 
the  idea  of  indicating  the  shadows,  but  very  simply,  by  means  of 
brown  or  black  notchings.     That  was  a  great  discovery ;  it  soon 
grew  to  be  more  perfect.     The  first  man  who  expressed   in  the 
shadows  as  well  as  in  the  light  part  of  his  pictures  the  same  tints  as 
might  be  seen  in  the  model  itself,  became  a  celebrated  artist     His 
name  has  been  handed  down  to  us — it  was  Apollodorus.     Hence- 
forward man  knew  how  ''  to  colour  the  shadow,"  as  the  Greeks  used 
to  say ;  the  art  of  painting  was  then  established.     But  it  was  still 
very  elementary.     For  a  long  while  the  only  kind  of  painting  was 
ornamental,  either  on  the  vases  or  in  the  temples.     The  personages 
were  very  simply  ranged  along  in  a  file,  and  their  figures  were 
always  seen  in  one  bright  shade  of  colour.    But  by  degrees  painting 
freed  itself,  and  became  quite  an  independent  ai*t ;   it  was  then 
highly  appreciated.     We  are  told  that  the  king  Attains  offered  to 
the  painter  Nicias,  who  belonged  to  the  Athenian  school,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  XI  0,800  in  our  money    for  a  picture  representing 
Ulysses  evoking  the  shades  of  the  dead. 

Nevertheless,  the  ancients,  both  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  in 
painting,  made  only  limited  progress ;  their  painters  were  much 
inferior  to  their  sculptors :  we  may  judge  of  this  by  the  ancient 
frescoes  which  have  been  preserved.  In  this  respect  the  Pompeian 
museum  at  Naples  will  dispel  any  doubts,  not  to  speak  of  the 
frescoes  to  be  seen  in  Pompeii  itself.  It  wUl  be  sufficient  to  mention 
''Diana  and  Actaeon,"  "Orpheus,"  "Bacchante  borne  by  the  sea- 
panther."  No  doubt  the  best  of  these  works  are  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  and  the  beauty  of  the  personages  represented.  The'  forms 
are  sometimes  superb,  and  remind  us  of  those  of  statuary,  but  the 
modelling  is  far  from  perfect,  and  the  art  of  perspective,  still  in  its 
infancy,  often  resembles  that  of  the  Chinese  pictures. 

During  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire  and  the  Byzantine  period^ 
painting  retrograded  more  than  it  advanced.    In  the  way  of  stiffness 
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and  absence  of  animation,  certain  frescoes  in  the  Catacombs — for 
instance,  the  one  of  **  Death  " — are  like,  and  are  even  inferior  to,  the 
frescoes  at  Pompeii,  to  that  of  "  Diana  and  Actseon  "  among  others, 
and  the  designs  and  the  modellings  are  much  more  imperfect.  Everj 
one  knows  the  rude  state  of  art  in  the  Byzantine  period ;  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  antique  art  are  barely  mechanically  preserved;  the 
Catholic  mythology  has  replaced  the  Graeco-Latin  mythology,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  grace  and  beauty.  The  personages  are  stiff  and 
the  drawing  is  incorrect ;  light  and  shade  is  barely  shown  in  the 
colouring ;  the  landscape,  which  is  neve^  used  but  to  ornament  the 
background  of  the  pictures,  is  hieroglyphical,  and  shows  an  utter  dis- 
regard for  any  laws  of  persj^ectiva  M.  E.  Veron  rightly  compares 
this  barbarous  painting  to  that  which  decorates  the  Etruscan  vases 
at  Corneto ;  we  see  the  same  simplicity  and  the  same  ignorance.  It 
was  not  until  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  that  the  Renais- 
sance, the  spring  of  European  intelligence,  began  to  show  itself; 
it  was  not  until  then  that  art  began  slowly  to  throw  off  its 
swaddling  clothes.  Raphael  in  his  first  manner  distantly  re- 
minds us  of  the  poor  Byzantine  period  ;  but  yet  we  ought  not  to 
think  of  this  when  we  admire  the  Famesian  frescoes,  and  the 
admirable  drawing,  colouring,  expression,  and  truth  to  life,  shown  in 
the  "  Santa  Cecilia  "  of  Bologna. 

It  is  not  our  object  in  this  short  notice  to  give  a  history  of  the 
beaux-arts,  but  merely  to  indicate  very  generally  the  principal 
phases  of  their  development.  We  do  not  speak  of  Raphael's  com- 
petitors, of  Titian's  colouring,  nor  of  the  bold  frescoes  of  Oinlio 
Romana,  or  of  Michael  Angelo,  nor  of  the  modem  painters  who 
have  been  able  to  follow  with  more  or  less  success  the  way  shown 
to  them  by  their  glorious  predecessors.  With  regard  to  the  work, 
to  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  art,  we  shall  never  surpass  the 
great  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance.  Unrivalled  for  perfection 
in  colouring,  and  for  the  beauty  and  the  fusion  of  their  tints,  for  the 
exactness  of  design  and  of  modelling,  they  have  made  of  painting 
an  art  able  to  rival  the  objects  represented ;  to  seize  and  mark  the 
most  delicate  fleeting  shadows,  the  most  fugitive  passions  and  senti- 
ments of  man.    The  artists  of  the  present  day,  or  of  the  future,  can 
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only  surpass  their  predecessors  in  giving  ideas  which  were  wanting 
to  the  masters  of  the  Eenaissance. 

But  there  is  one  branch  of  this  art  which  the  Italian  artists  did 
not  bring  to  perfection,  and  that  is  landscape.  They  had  doubtless 
learned  the  principal  laws  of  perspective ;  their  paintings  show  much 
depth,  and  light  seems  to  circulate  in  them ;  but  with  a  few  more  or 
less  happy  exceptions,  certain  pictures  of  Salvator  Eosa  for  instance, 
landscape  barely  interested  them,  and,  like  the  artists  of  antiquity, 
they  used  it  only  as  a  background  to  their  work.  It  was  with  them 
no  more  than  an  accessory,  and  was  always  neglected  even  by 
their  greatest  masters.  As  it  is  natural,  the  most  scientific  part 
of  the  art  of  painting  was  perfected  last ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  palm  belongs  no  longer  to  Italy,  but  in  some  measure  to 
Fiance,  if  we  wish  to  value  rightly  the  pictures  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  especially  those  of  the  Flemish  school,  in  which  Paul  Potter, 
Kuysdael,  Hobbema,  and  others,  have  done  for  landscape  what  the 
Italian  masters  did  before  them  for  the  grand  school  of  painting : 
they  have  brought  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  will  be  always 
difficult  to  surpass. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  description,  very  short  as 
it  has  been,  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
real  side  of  our  sensitive  life  lies  in  that  direction.  There  is  there 
a  sort  of  language,  much  more  confined  than  our  language,  properly 
so  called,  but  more  picturesque  and  more  expressive.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  in  the  fine  arts,  as  in  every  other 
direction,  where  human  activity  is  shown,  the  white  or  Aryan 
noes  very  far  excel  all  the  others,  though  they  have  had  to  pass 
through  similar  stages.  Like  that  of  all  other  human  races,  the 
Aryan  intelligence  has  sprung  from  the  most  humble  sources ; 
like  others,  she  had  to  stammer  before  she  learned  to  speak.  But 
her  development  is  now  less  incomplete.  She  has  given  more 
light  to  the  world  than  all  the  other  races  ;  her  wisdom  has  spread 
itself  more  widely,  and  she  has  left  deeper  marks  of  a  durable 
nature.  It  is  no  doubt  very  far  from  being  the  case  that  in  any 
given  race  the  most  intelligent  will  make  the  best  artists.  The 
perfecting  and  refinement  of  our  senses  plays  a  most  important 
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part  in  our  artistic  aptitudes ;  but  the  progress  of  art  will  ever 
depend  upon  the  general  development  of  a  race,  for  in  eyeiytbing 
intelligence  will  form  the  basis. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   EVOLUTION    OP   SENSITIVE   LIFE. 

A  FEW  general  ideas  may  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  just 
said. 

The  study  of  the  diflferent  races  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in 
whom  we  sec  human  intelligence  so  variously  developed,  and  the 
history  of  those  who  have  become  gradually  civilised,  will  show  us 
the  different  phases  through  which  the  sensitive  life  in  humanity 
has  had  to  unfold  itself. 

A  certain  acuity  of  sense  may  be  often  found  in  the  prlmitiYe 
man,  but  the  object  is  confined  ;  for  with  hira  the  mental  register 
of  the  sensations  is  poor  and  ill  kept.  His  power  of  fixing  hi» 
attention  is  weak,  and  his  memory  is  short.  Either  the  gradations 
escape  him,  or  they  are  not  sufficiently  remarked. 

Man  begins  by  showing  a  preference  for  strong  colours,  specially 
red  and  yellow ;  he  chooses  these  to  adorn  his  works  of  art  or 
industry,  or  to  ornament  his  person.  By  degrees  this  taste  grows 
weaker;  he  asks  for  milder  and  more  varied  colours,  for  darker 
shades,  and  he  gives  less  thought  to  ornamentation. 

All  our  artistic  tastes  have  modified  themselves  in  the  same 
way.  The  dance  has  gradually  changed  its  character.  At  first  it 
was  a  rhythmical  mimicry  of  hunting  or  of  war;  it  afterwards 
became  that  of  love,  and  often  joined  itself  to  the  most  important 
arts  of  our  social  life.  It  gradually  ceased  to  be  customary, 
until  it  degenerated,  in  civilised  societies,  into  an  amusement, 
in  some  sort  archaical,  and  until  it  was  hardly  more  than  a 
reminiscence  of  past  times.  Music,  at  first  extremely  simple, 
purely  melodious,  and  mainly  vocal,   a  sort  of    modulated   cry. 
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has  gradoally  acquired  a  greater  fulness.  Instruments,  more  and 
more  varied  in  their  kind,  ingeniously  constructed,  are  used  to 
accompany  the  recitatives  or  the  songs.  The  science  of  instru- 
mental music  is  attained.  Quite  at  first,  harmony  sets  off  melody 
and  makes  it  sound  richer,  but  by  degrees  melody  loses  its  fresh- 
ness  and  its  power  of  expression.  Music  tries  to  produce  complex 
effects,  it  becomes  less  attractive ;  but  as  intelligence  is  denied  to 
it,  it  languishes  and  loses  flavour. 

The  graphic  and  plastic  arts,  on  their  side,  at  first  very  rudi- 
mentary, slowly  improve  and  grow  to  be  more  varied  ;  their  power 
of  expression  increases  ;  their  representations  by  degrees  acquire  a 
more  life-like  character,  and  a  greater  exactness  in  detail.  They 
succeed  sometimes  in  making  us  believe  that  they  are  in  fact  the 
objects  intended;  they  are  often  more  beautiful  than  the  image 
represented. 

The  genesic  instinct  undergoes  a  metamorphosis  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  there  that  the  sensitive  life  is  joined  most  closely  to 
the  affective  life ;  it  began  by  being  absolutely  bestial,  similar  to 
that  which  we  may  observe  among  the  coarsest  animals.  From 
relationship,  at  first  purely  physiological,  between  the  sexes,  a 
few  affective  sentiments  are  bom.  By  degrees  shame  arises  to 
stimulate  and  also  to  guard  against  the  gratification  of  the  sexual 
needs.  Love  is  no  longer  an  instinctive  brutal  pleasure.  Individual 
sympathies  and  antipathies  show  themselves,  jealousy  is  awakened^ 
and  the  genesic  need  begins  to  be  transformed  into  love  ;  for  there 
are  tendencies  more  and  more  strongly  marked  towards  exclusive- 
ness.  It  is  at  first  in  woman  that  the  gradual  ennoblement  of  the 
genesic  instincts  at  first  arise,  for  in  her  this  instinct  is  nearly 
always  the  pivot  upon  which  her  whole  moral  life  is  made  to  turn. 

In  a  word,  this  evolution  in  our  sensitive  life  unfolds  itself  in 
the  cerebral  activity,  which  is  always  expanding  in  our  conscient 
life.  As  regards  sesthetica,  properly  so  called,  the  fact  is  evident. 
The  memory  takes  note  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  sensitive 
impressions,  the  imagination  revivifies  them  and  brings  them 
together,  the  iatelligence  endeavours  with  more  and  more  good 
effect  to  make  them  appear  in  works  of  art. 
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The  amorous  need,  which,  to  satisfy  itself,  claims  the  aaaigtance 
of  another  individual,  seeks  mainly  to  enhance  our  affective  and 
even  our  social  life ;  but  it  has  strong  indirect  influence  upon  the 
aesthetic  taste,  which  it  often  stimulates.  It  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  principal  agents  in  human  societies  and  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  our  afifective  life,  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
describe. 
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THB  RErLEX  ACTION   ACCORDING  TO   RACE  AND   CIVILISATION. 

In  mammalia  and  in  man,  who  is  only  the  first  of  the  order  of 
mammalia,  the  nervous  centres,  the  spinal  chord  and  the  brain, 
receive  through  the  sensitive  nerves  the  incitements  of  the  outside 
TV'orld,  and  reflect  it  all  along  the  principal  nerves,  and  they  command 
the  movement  of  the  muscles.  We  have  elsewhere^  described  at 
length  these  actions  and  reactions,  which  in  physiology  are  called 
reflex  actions.  Of  these  some  are  called  inconscient  and  others 
conscieni  The  inconscient  actions  operate  mainly  in  the  spinal 
chord,  the  conscient  are  seated  only  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
In  our  ordinary  life  both  are  mixed  up  and  joined  together,  but 
according  to  certain  laws. 

If  we  were  to  let  fall  upon  the  hind  leg  of  a  frog,  whose  members 
were  all  perfect,  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  the  frog  would  pull  back  that 
leg,  move  his  other  members,  shut  his  eyes,  etc.  We  should  thus 
have  provoked  a  general  reflex  action,  conscient  and  irradiated.  If 
the  same  experiment  were  tried  upon  a  frog  whose  spinal  chord  had 
been  divided,  all  that  portion  of  his  body  anterior  to  the  spinal 
chord  would  remain  immovable,  but  the  ifrog  would  draw  back 
more  rapidly  and  with  greater  energy  the  leg  that  had  been 
cauterised.  The  reflex  action  becomes  both  simplified  and  made 
more  perfect     The  reason  of  this  is  quite  clear. 

In  the  yertebrated  animal,  especially  in  those  of  a  superior 
kind,  conscient  life  intervenes  in  most  of  the  acts  of  daily  life. 

•  "Biologie,"  110,166* 
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Every  sensation,  every  impression,  is  caused  by  a  molecular  shock 
transmitted  all  along  the  nervous  sensitive  fibres  to  one  or  more  of 
the  conscient  cells — that  is  to  the  cerebral  cells.  When  it  has 
reached  the  heart  of  these  cells  the  molecular  vibration  there 
becomes  changed  and  gives  rise  to  subjective  phenomena,  to  im- 
pressions, to  ideas,  etc.  In  a  nervous  centre  so  complex  as  the  human 
encephalon,  the  molecular  current,  stimulated  by  the  shock  of  a 
sensitive  nerve,  must  surely  divide  itself  into  many  secondary 
currents,  going  from  one  cell  to  the  other  by  means  of  the  fibres 
which  join  them  together.  The  fractioning  of  the  molecular  wave 
may  be  compared  to  the  subdivision  of  a  river,  of  which  the  bed, 
cut  into  many  islands,  is  thus  divided  into  several  secondary  arms. 

If  the  conscient  cells  are  numerous,  perfected,  susceptible  of 
collecting  and  combining  a  great  number  of  impressions  and  ideas, 
the  molecular  movement  stimulated  by  the  sensitive  nerve  may 
extinguish  itself  in  the  brain,  there  wholly  transforming  itself  into 
conscient  phenomena.  In  the  contrary  case  the  conscient  cells  do 
not  suffice  to  absorb  the  wave  stirred  up,  a  portion  of  this  wave 
jumps  over  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  will  of  the  patient,  reflects 
itself  upon  this  or  that  nervous  impelling  branch;  hence  the 
involuntary  or  reflex  movements.  We  can  therefore  easily  under- 
stand why  the  reflex  action  is  achieved  more  easily  and  more  rapidly 
in  the  decapitated  frog  where  no  conscient  inhibition  can  arise  to 
hinder  the  reaction. 

The  greater  or  less  degrees  of  energy  in  reflex  irrepressible 
actions  may  therefore  give  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  cerebral  de- 
velopment We  may  say  that  the  superior  cerebral  nervous  centres 
are  the  more  perfect  as  they  preserve  and  turn  to  better  use,  in 
transforming  into  conscient  acts,  the  nervous  stimulation,  come  from 
outside — as  they  oppose'  it  more  completely  to  the  reflex  action. 

In  this  respect  monkeys  are  very  inferior.  With  them  the 
reflex  action  is  excessive.  Always  excited,  always  grinning,  always 
in  motion,  they  show  an  extremely  mobile  disposition.  Similar 
characteristics  may  be  noticed  in  our  children,  and  in  many  women  ; 
we  may,  therefore,  expect  to  see  them  also  in  the  inferior  human 
races,  who,  relatively  to  the  superior  races,  are  the  infantine  races. 
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Liike  the  monkey^  like  the  infant,  the  savage,  and  even,  more 
generally,  the  human  being  who  is  but  slightly  developed,  to  what- 
ever race  or  sex  he  may  belong,  is  incapable  of  governing  himself ;  j 
he  is  the  plaything  of  outside  circumstances.  He  will  laugh  or/ 
cry  for  the  most  futile  reasons.  For  laughter  is  common  to  man 
and  to  many  monkeys.  But  Darwin  says  that  he  has  not  observed 
laughter  in  idiots.  The  least  intelligent  of  men,  the  Veddahs  in 
Ceylon,  laugh  very  little,  or  not  at  all.  Tears  are  not  man's  ex- 
clusive privilege,  nor  is  laughter.  According  to  Humboldt,  the 
saimiris  monkeys  in  Peru — monkeys  of  a  very  inferior  kind — 
would  laugh  for  the  very  slightest  cause. 

Among  the  inferior  races,  laughter,  tears,  or  the  wildest  move- j 
ments  break  forth  at  every  instant.     Sturt  relates  that  a  young 
Australian  woman,  when  she  first  saw  him  and  his  companions, 
threw  herself  down  on  the  ground  exclaiming  loudly.     In  Tas-  , 
mania  the  women  were  always  in  motion,  ever  gesticulating ;  and,  ^ 
according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bonwick,  were  like  so  many  monkeys. 
The  Papuans  also  are  ever  in  a  state  of  perpetual  movement,  ! 
always  singing,  crying,  gesticulating,  laughing,  and  jumping. 

Nothing  can  be  more  changeable  than  the  humour  of  the 
Polynesians.  All  travellers  liken  them  in  this  respect  to  children. 
A  chief  in  New  Zealand  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears  because 
some  sailors  had  covered  one  of  his  smart  cloaks  with  flour.  The 
Tahitians,  ever  ready  to  laugh  or  cry,  would  change  all  suddenly 
from  one  state  to  the  other.  Explosions  of  joy  or  of  sadness  would 
disappear  with  them  in  an  instant.  A  woman  who  was  crying 
bitterly  because  her  child  had  just  died  broke  out  into  laughter 
when  she  saw  Captain  Bligh.  In  the  same  way  the  Noukahivan 
is  fantastic,  irascible,  subject  to  feverish  over-excitement ;  he  be- 
comes depressed  very  suddenly,  he  is  uneasy,  and  little  capable  of 
gratitude.     His  mental  instability  is  excessive. 

These  characteristics  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Polynesians  only ; 
we  see  them  in  all  races  who  are  poorly  developed.  The  African 
negro  women  burst  into  tears  upon  the  slightest  cause,  or  without 
any  cause.  Du  Chaillu  has  seen  some  who  were  crying  in  torrents 
and  laughing  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Chiquitos  in  South  America  are  exceedingly  gay,  madly 
fond  of  dancing  and  of  music.  The  Guaranis  constantly  pay  viaits 
one  to  the  other,  and  each  visit  opens  with  a  fit  of  crying  in 
memory  of  dead  relations ;  they  afterwards  dance,  drink,  and  enjoy 
themselves. 

The  Cochin-Chinaman  cannot  fix  his  attention ;  it  jumps  about 
from  one  thing  to  the  other.  He  changes  suddenly  from  gladness 
to  sorrow,  and  to  fits  of  violent  passion. 

The  Aryan  races,  too,  when  only  slightly  civilised,  closely 
/  resemble  the  inferior  races  by  their  moral  instability.  The  Afghans 
quarrel  amongst  themselves,  they  fight,  and  become  reconciled  from 
!  one  instant  to  another  for  mere  trifles  ;  to  conceal  their  thoughts  is 
I  altogether  beyond  their  power.  A  Persian  grand  seigneur,  Mirza- 
V  Selim,  broke  into  tears  on  hearing  the  sound  of  music 

Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  accumulate  facts  of  this 
kind ;  but  those  already  mentioned  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  affective  mobility  of  the  savage,  or  of  the  man  whose  intelli- 
gence is  slightly  developed.  In  some  civilised  societies  we  find 
also  the  same  results.  The  untaught  white  man,  the  infant,  the 
majority  of  women,  in  short,  every  organisation  that  has  not  been 
modified  by  a  long  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  have  cerebral 
springs  always  ready  to  make  themselves  elastic.  The  outside 
physical  and  moral  causes  annoy  and  disturb  them  repeatedly  ;  their 
mental  equilibrium  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  thousand  daily  incidents; 
they  have  never  complete  mastery  over  their  own  actions. 


/ 


CHAPTER  IL 

ON   POLITENESS   AND   CEREMONIAL  BEARING. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  at  length  on  this  subject,  which 
necessarily  forms  an  accessory  part  of  sociology,  but  it  may  be 
advisable  nevertheless  to  say  a  few  words. 

It  appears  that  gestures,  and  consequently  the   very  different 
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ceremonial  formula  customary  in  all  human  societies,  have  their 
origin  in  reflex  action. 

In  sociable  animals  the  excess  of  nervous  shock  caused  by  a 
strong  sentiment  often  strikes  back  upon  the  nervous  peripheric 
system  and  stimulates  involuntary  movements,  which  will  vary 
according  to  the  kind.  The  restless  horse  will  point  his  ears  to- 
wards the  object  which  causes  him  to  feel  emotion ;  the  dog  will 
wag  his  tail  to  show  that  he  is  pleased ;  under  similar  circumstances 
the  cat  will  pur  and  raise  her  back. 

The  turtle-doves  show  their  love  by  kissing  each  other.  And 
the  dog,  too,  kisses  his  master,  after  his  fashion,  by  licking  him,  to 
■how  his  affectioiL  But  if  on  the  other  hand  he  is  afraid  of  his 
master  he  will  put  down  his  head,  or  if  need  be  crawl,  and  lie 
down  on  his  back. 

As  man  is  but  the  highest  of  earthly  animals  he  expresses  his 
actions,  as  they  do,  by  a  reflex  mimicry,  which  is  the  more  instinctive 
as  he  is  less  civilised,  less  master  of  himself.  Certain  of  these  ex- 
pressive acts,  maintained  in  some  societies  from  the  time  of  their 
commencement,  have  been  adopted  as  symbolising  this  or  that 
sentiment.  Prostemation,  a  custom  in  some  eastern  despotic 
monarchies — in  Siam,  for  instance — is  evidently  similar  to  the 
cowering  of  a  dog  when  he  is  frightened.  The  kissing  of  feet,  and 
even  of  hands,  closely  resembles  the  act  of  the  same  dog  in  licking 
the  feet  or  the  hands  of  his  master.  But  in  proportion  as  man  acquires 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  dignity,  of  his  liberty,  ceremonious 
mimicry  becomes  less  servile  and  less  animal  An  individual  is 
no  longer,  as  he  is  in  Siam,  "  the  animal  of  the  king,"  he  no  longer 
consents  willingly  to  humble  himself ;  and  therefore  the  gestures 
intended  to  convey  marks  of  respect  become  more  simple.  Our 
alight  bowings  of  the  head  are  no  more  than  a  recognised  and 
ahorter  form  of  the  more  ancient  custom  of  prostration.  Nearly  all 
over  the  earth,  if  a  man  wishes  to  salute  respectfully,  he  bows  his 
head,  and  places  at  least  his  right  hand  against  his  chest ;  this  is  a 
movement  opposed  to  the  attitude  of  defence.  And  again,  to  put 
one's  right  hand  into  the  hand  of  another,  is,  in  a  certain  measure, 
giving  oneself  up  to  him. 
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Man  being  an  intelligent  animal  he  has  naturally  learnt  how  to 
perform  this  comedy  of  ceremonial  form  in  various  forms — ^not 
taking  into  account  that  his  movements  of  expression  will  differ 
widely  according  to  his  race.  The  kiss,  which  seems  to  the 
Europeans  the  most  tender  and  the  most  natural  mark  of  affection, 
is  imknown  to  the  Australians,  to  the  Papuans,  to  the  Esquimaux, 
to  the  Fuegians,  to  the  people  in  the  west  of  Africa,  to  the  Lapps, 
and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Polynesians — though  not  to  all  of  the 
Polynesians,  for  Cook  tells  us  that  the  natives  of  Tonga  island 
kissed  his  hands.  But  nearly  everywhere  in  Polynesia  the  friendly 
kiss  is  replaced  by  a  more  or  less  complicated  ceremony,  of  which 
the  most  important  part  consists  in  rubbing  one's  nose  against  the 
nose  of  the  person  whom  one  wishes  to  welcome.  In  the  Gambia 
islands  people  used  to  utter  violent  exclamations,  or  else  they 
growled  between  their  teeth.  In  Malay  and  in  China  the  people 
used  to  and  still  have  the  same  custom;  but  they  sniff  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  inhale  the  perfume  of  the  individual  whom  they 
like,  or  with  whom  they  pretend  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship. 
Here  we  see  an  instance  of  direct  mimicry  of  the  animal 

Polite  usages,  when  once  adopted,  have  been  refined  from  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  former  state.  They  have  grown 
complicated  and  diversified,  imtil  many  of  them  have  become 
peculiar  only  to  human  beings,  varying  according  to  the  degree 
and  kind  of  civilisation. 

The  salutation  shown  in  imcovering  the  head  indicates  a  very 
advanced  social  condition,  for  the  head  is  the  last  part  of  his 
person  that  man  thinks  of  covering.  To  touch  this  or  that  part 
of  one's  body,  or  of  the  body  of  someone  else,  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  a  mark  of  gratitude,  or  to  the  making  of  our  engage- 
ments. The  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  islands  carry  on  their  head 
everything  that  is  given  to  them,  and  also  everything  that  they 
get  by  way  of  exchange.  In  the  latter  case  this  is  a  token  that 
the  terms  are  accepted. 

In  countries  where  human  life  is  but  little  thought  of  it  is  the 
rule  to  walk  before  anyone  whom  one  respects,  or  to  go  first  into  the 
market.    This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  New  Caledonia.    Also  in 
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Malaysia,  civility  exacts  that  one  should  turn  one's  back  anfl  keep 
one's  eyes  closed  and  one's  head  covered  ;  the  reason  for  this  form 
of  politeness  may  be  easily  guessed.  In  Tartary,  at  the  time  of 
William  de  Rubruquis,  it  was  held  to  be  a  grave  offence  to  the 
proprietor  of  a  tent  to  touch  its  cords.  It  was  thought  that  the 
slight  wall  of  a  tent,  not  protecting  one  like  the  wall  of  a  house 
from  the  enemy  or  any  rash-minded  person,  ought  to  be  guaranteed 
by  signs  of  mutual  respect. 

In  many  countries  also  people  have  not  stopped  at  gestures; 
they  have  adopted  emblems  of  peace,  as  having  the  value  of  a 
formal  promise.  And  on  this  point,  too,  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
races  of  the  most  different  kinds  will  resemble  each  other.  White 
stuffs  and  green  branches  were  used  as  announcing  pacific  intentions 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Polynesia. 

At  Noukahiva,  politeness  went  in  reality  as  far  as  it  did  in 
appearance,  judging  by  the  formula  of  ancient  societies.  A  man 
identified  himself  with  his  host,  and  this  perfect  intimacy  was 
symbolised  by  an  exchange  of  names.  When  the  pact  of  friend- 
ship was  concluded,  the  stranger  absolutely  took  the  place  of 
his  friend  in  everything,  and  for  everything,  making  such  use 
SB  he  pleased  of  his  house  and  of  his  wife ;  and  she  would  often 
feel  herself  slighted  if  her  husband's  ikoa  did  not  assert  his  rights. 

Verbal  formula  were  very  early  introduced  into  the  usages  of 
politeness.  The  caprice  and  the  notions  peculiar  to  each  race  of 
people  will  here  strongly  show  themselves.  Tlie  least  civilised, 
such  as  the  New  Caledonians,  do  what  they  please  without  any 
phrase-making.  Like  other  islanders  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
other  savage  people,  notably  the  Kalmouks,  they  have  no  word 
expressing  "thank  you."  But  in  the  majority  of  races,  however 
little  civilised,  there  are  sacramental  forms  of  politeness.  We 
find  them  practised  in  the  steppes  in  the  south  part  of  Asia. 
Two  Kirghises  who  are  well-mannered  ought  to  accost  each  other  by 
asking  "  Who  are  your  seven  ancestors  1"  This  is  the  genealogical 
salutation.  In  the  presence  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction  the 
Kalkhas  Mongolians  throw  themselves  on  their  knees,  exclaiming 
"  Love,  Peace  !"    Then  they  ask  the  foreigner :  "  How  do  you 
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like  the  Mongolian  waters  f'  The  ceremonial  politeness  of  the 
Chinese  is  justly  celebrated,  for  they  have  precepts  and  rites  ruling 
every  formality  in  their  social  intercourse.  According  to  Confucius, 
ceremonies  are  typical  of  virtues ;  they  preserve  them,  they  recall 
them  to  one's  mind,  and  may  even  replace  them.  This  substitution 
of  ceremonies,  and  even  of  ceremonial  grimaces,  for  generous 
sentiments,  is  the  law  among  people  who  have  fallen  to  a  low 
moral  state.  When  two  Arabs  from  Zemen  meet  they  assault  each 
other  with  compliments.  It  becomes  a  question  as  to  who  will 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  other,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  elder,  or 
the  more  distinguished  man,  shall  finally  accept  the  offered  civility. 
All  travellers  are  agreed  in  accusing  jthe  Persians  of  theft,  falseness, 
hypocrisy,  want  of  moral  sense,  and  yet  they  of  all  people  are  the 
most  polite.  It  is  a  matter  of  contest  with  them  who  shall  give 
way  to  the  other.  If  they  receive  a  visit,  their  visitor  is  for  the 
while  "their  master;"  their  pipes,  their  horse,  their  clothes,  are 
"  presents  for  the  master ;"  their  house  and  all  it  contains,  still 
more  their  villa,  and  still  more  again  their  fields,  are  at  the  visitor's 
disposition.  Wo  may  easily  understand  that  these  magnificent 
offers  are  not  made  under  the  idea  that  they  will  be  accepted. 

This  brief  anthology  of  ceremonial  observances  may  suffice  to 
indicate  the  principal  phrases  of  politeness  and  of  other  things 
connected  with  it.  Like  all  human  actions,  those  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  change  their  character  in  proportion  as  man  himself 
changes  and  develops,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  In  the 
earliest  stages  man  servilely  copies  the  reflex  animal  action  ;  after- 
wards he  simplifies  it,  he  abridges  the  mimicry  which  often  becomes 
repugnant  to  him ;  at  last  he  replaces  this  mimicry  by  formula,  and 
as  words  cost  little,  these  formula  become  all  the  more  exaggerated 
and  the  more  debasing  as  his  normal  condition  is  less  sincere.  Of 
all  the  courtiers  who  kissed  the  feet  of  Heliogabalus  and  of  other 
emperors  during  the  period  of  the  decadence,  there  was  not  one 
who  would  of  his  own  free-will  have  given  to  this  arch-sycophant 
a  single  drop  of  his  blood.  And  the  formula  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
of  which  the  traditions  have  come  down  to  us,  were  not,  and  are 
not  now,  taken  in  earnest  by  anybody. 
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As  a  general  ruley  among  individuals,  and  among  races  of  people, 

^sxtreme  politeness  is  shown  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  moral  worth. 

Oar  European  politeness,  grinning  and  insincere  as  it  is,  comes  to 

"OS  in  a  great  measnre  from  the  Lower  Eoman  Empire.     But  it  is 

destined  to  grow  more  simple,  if,  as  we  may  hope,  we  can  raise 

ounelves  to  show  dignity  and  fairness  in  our  dealings. 


CHAPTER  m. 

LOVE   FOB  THE  TOUNQ   IN  ANIMALS. 

When  we  try  to  seek  out  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  the  afiTective 
life,  so  varied  in  the  animal  and  in  man,  we  soon  find  that  we  are 
obliged  to  stop  suddenly  short  in  our  investigation.  Our  knowledge 
on  this  subject  is  still  very  limited,  and  a  high  wall,  as  yet  but 
■lightly  broken,  separates  it  from  the  unknown.  No  doubt,  in  this 
as  in  other  things,  the  great  doctrine  of  transformation  may  guido 
us  and  light  our  path ;  but  in  order  that  our  instruction  be  perfect 
we  shall  have  first  to  become  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
animal  kinds  through  its  long  and  innumerable  vicissitudes.  And 
at  the  outset  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  and  mark  the  principal 
facts. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  apparition,  among  living  creatures,  of 
the  eonscient  phenomena  is  a  fact  as  inexplicable  in  its  essence 
as  gravitation.  How  have  the  affective  sentiments,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  these  phenomena  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
been  developed  in  usi  To  this  question  we  can  only  answer  by 
conjectures. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  most  constant  and  the  strongest  of 
all  affective  sentiments — the  love  of  parents  for  their  offspring. 
The  origin  of  this  is  still  very  obscurely  hidden. 

The  modes  of  animal  generation  may  be  reduced  to  a  small 
number :  fission,  gemmation,  and  endogenous  division ;  and  these 
would  seem  to  have  sprung  one  from  the  other.     In  the  first  of 
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theso  two  modes  we  may  easily  understand  the  interest  that  the 
progenitor  would  feel  for  his  descendant  if  this  progenitor  were 
impressionable  and  intelligent.  The  young  creature  produced  by  a 
divisioning  or  a  parcelling  out  of  the  elder,  it  would  be  very  natural 
that  the  parent  should  interest  himself  in  that  portion  of  his  own 
being  which  frees  and  emancipates  itself.  But  in  this  inferior 
phase  of  civilisation  the  psychological  me  does  not  yet  exist ;  the 
animal  has  surely  only  a  vegetative  life,  for  nothing  authorises  us 
to  admit  a  conscient  life  in  the  absence  of  a  nervous  system,  how- 
ever slightly  developed  it  be.  We  do  not  even  understand  the 
existence  of  the  cares  of  progeniture  among  the  inferior  in- 
vertebrsB  already  provided  with  ovulation.  Why,  for  instance,  do 
the  ascidiae  keep  their  eggs  under  their  cloak  ?  How  can  we  explain 
that  certain  female  insects  who  have  not  known  their  parents,  and 
who  will  never  see  their  little  ones,  should  seem  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  fate  of  their  eggs  ?  Why  do  we  see  them  sometimes 
prepare  for  their  carnivorous  larvsB  a  food  which  is  unsuitable  to 
themselves ) 

It  is  not  much  easier  to  resolve  the  same  problem  with  regard  to 
certain  fish  who  appear  to  care  for  their  progeniture.  In  &Gi, 
with  fish  the  part  of  the  male  is  often  confined  to  milting  the  eggs 
laid  by  the  female.  How  does  the  male  stickleback  acquire  the 
instinct  or  the  desire  to  build  a  nest  for  his  little  ones,  to  protect 
his  female,  to  bring  his  little  ones  home,  in  case  of  danger  1  * 

How  has  the  toad  midwife  learnt  to  roll  his  hind  legs  around 
the  viscous  thread  of  the  eggs  laid  by  Ids  female  9  Why  does  he 
carry  those  eggs?  and  why  does  he  think  of  plunging  into  the 
water  the  moment  they  are   hatched  f 

Xo  doubt  many  of  these  acts  are  automatical.  They  are  here- 
ditary habits,  and  are  instinctive ;  but  how  were  these  instincts  first 
acquired )  In  order  to  explain  these  curious  facts  we  should  have 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  numberless 
adventures  through  which  the  animal  kinds  have  passed ;  we  should 
require  to  know  the  whole  of  the  long  history  of  zoogeny. 

*  These  facts  and  others  of  the  same  kind  have  been  entunerated  and 
disoossed  by  M.  A.  Espinas  in  his  book  **  Les  Sooi^t^  Animalee." 
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We  may  abstain  from  miaking  idle  conjectures,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  stating  that  love  for  their  young,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
sentiments  of  which  man  is  capable,  is  also  seen  in  the  lower  stages 
of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  superior  classes  of  vertebrsB,  in  birds  and  in  mammalia, 
,  the  hereditary  instinct  is  not  the  only  motive  which  causes  the 
parents,  and  specially  the  female,  to  care  for  their  young.  The 
foundation  of  psychical  life  is  the  same  in  them  as  in  man ;  the 
conscient  will  intervenes  and  brings  intelligence  to  its  aid.  Animals, 
too,  have  received  from  their  parents  the  lessons  and  the  cares 
which  they  give  to  their  offspring. 

Maternal  love  is  certainly  the  strongest  sentiment  of  which  many 
birds  and  mammalia  are  capable,  and  this  sentiment  sometimes  in- 
spires them  with  a  devotedness  which  would  do  honour  to  the  human 
kind.  A  female  wren,  observed  by  Montagu,  spent  sixteen  hours 
a-day  in  looking  for  food  for  her  little  ones.  At  Delft,  when 
there  was  a  fire  raging,  a  female  white  stork,  not  being  able  to 
cany  away  her  young  ones,  allowed  herself  to  be  burnt  with  them. 
In  1870^  in  Pans,  during  the  German  bombardment,  a  shell  bursting 
in  a  granary  did  not  drive  away  a  female  pigeon  who  was  sitting 
upon  her  eggs. 

In  the  mammalia  the  maternal  love  shows  characteristics  that  we 
may  call  human.  J.  J.  Hayes  tells  us  of  a  female  white  bear  for- 
getting the  Esquimaux  dogs,  the  huntsmen,  and  her  own  wounds,  in 
order  to  hide  her  own  little  bear  with  her  body,  to  lick  her  and  to 
protect  her.  In  Central  Africa  a  female  elephant,  all  covered  and 
pierced  with  javelins  hurled  at  her  by  the  escort  of  black  men  attend- 
ing on  Livingstone,  was  all  the  while  protecting  her  young  one  with 
her  trunk,  which  her  own  large  body  enabled  her  to  cover.  In 
monkeys  the  intelligence  is  mixed  up  more  strongly  still  with 
maternal  love,  sometimes  to  thwart  and  stifle  it,  sometimes  to  exalt 
it  and  to  prompt  it  with  iugenious  resources.  Occasionally  the 
females  of  the  ouistiti  (hapale)  will  commit  infanticide.  If  they 
grow  tired  of  their  children  they  eat  their  heads,  or  crush  them  against 
a  tree.  Often,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  danger,  the  female  anthro- 
pomorphsB  will  give  proof  of  the  most  touching  acts  of  devotion.  In 
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Sumatra,  a  female  ourang-outang  pursued  with  her  little  one  by 
Captain  Hall,  and  wounded  by  a  gun-shot,  threw  her  infant  on  to 
the  highest  branches  of  the  tree  on  to  which  she  had  climbed,  and 
continued  until  she  died  exhorting  her  young  one  by  her  gestures  to 
escape.  In  Brazil  Spix  saw  a  female  of  the  stenior  niger,  who, 
wounded  by  a  gun-shot,  collected  her  last  remaining  strength  to 
throw  her  young  one  on  to  one  of  the  branches  close  by :  when  she 
had  performed  this  last  act  of  duty  she  fell  from  the  tree  and  died. 

The  main  characteristic  in  the  love  of  animals  for  their  yonng, 
strong  as  the  love  may  be,  is  that  it  is  short,  and  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  time  necessary  to  allow  the  offspring  to  provide  for 
themselves.  Parents  and  children  then  become  complete  strangen 
to  each  other.  As  an  instance,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  turtle-dove 
maltreat  and  drive  out,  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  up,  her  young 
ones,  which  only  a  few  weeks  previously  she  had  watched  over 
with  so  much  care. 

From  this  point  of  view,  man,  and  man  of  the  inferior  races 
especially,  differs  only  slightly  from  animals.  We  may  affirm  that 
among  certain  savage  people  the  tenderness  shown  to  their  pro- 
geniture  is  less  than  that  which  we  see  in  many  animals  who 
are  highly  endowed.  In  these  belated  races,  the  purely  animal 
instincts  are  held  in  check  by  an  intelligence  that  relatively  is 
more  fully  developed.  Man's  insight,  even  when  it  is  most 
confined,  will  enable  him  to  see  farther  ahead  than  we  find  to 
be  the  case  in  the  majority  of  animals.  He  foresees  from  a 
distance  troubles,  annoyances,  the  cares  of  a  family;  and  as  his 
morality  is  still  but  poorly  developed,  he  often  sacrifices  his 
posterity  for  the  sake  of  his  own  personal  welfare.  We  can 
hardly  doubt  of  this  fact,  so  little  flattering  for  the  human  kind, 
if  we  study  abortion  and  infanticide  among  the  different  races. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ABORTION. 

Ih  the  primitive  fonns  of  human  societies  morality  is  of  the  most 
radimentary  kind ;  the  public  opinion  of  the  horde  or  of  the  tribe 
bean  very  slightly  upon  individual  actions.  Parents  can  dis- 
pose of  their  children  as  they  please;  a  fortiori  they  have  the 
power  of  preventing  their  birth.  Even  the  greater  number  of  the 
written  codes  of  law  in  use  amongst  societies  where  civilisation  is  pro- 
gressing are  silent  as  to  abortion;  and  we  must  go  back  to  the  Zend- 
Avesta  to  find  legal  decrees  upon  this  subject.  Among  races  that  are 
still  quite  savage  it  is  as  lawful  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  disburden 
hezself  of  her  fruit  as  it  is  to  her  to  cut  her  hair.  We  shall  here 
follow  our  usual  custom  in  citing  facts  in  support  of  our  opinion. 
Amongst  all  races  we  shall  find  instances  of  the  same  custom. 

The  Tasmanian  woman,  anthropomorphous  as  she  is,  used  to 
practise  abortion  very  frequently.  She  was  unwilling  to  become  a 
mother  until  after  several  years  of  married  life,  in  order,  as  Mr. 
Bonwick  says,  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  her  charms.  The  means 
used  to  procure  abortion  were  primitive,  as  was  the  intelligence  of 
the  race :  to  obtain  the  desired  effect  an  old  woman  would  beat  the 
belly  of  her  who  was  pregnant.  A  similar  custom  used  to  exist 
also  in  Australia  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  European 
colonists. 

Mr.  Bonwick  assigns  only  a  sentimental  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  practice.  There  is  often  another  cause,  and  a  powerful  one 
— the  difficulty  of  finding  food  for  the  children. 

In  New  Caledonia  the  women,  whether  married  or  not,  procure 
abortion  very  constantly.  They  employ  different  means :  the  most 
simple  is  "  the  banana  process,"  which  consists  in  swallowing  green 
bananas  cooked  and  made  boiling  hot.  This  usage  has  become 
proverbial ;  it  is  said  of  a  woman  in  the  island  who  has  procured 
abortion :  ''  There  is  another  who  has  eaten  bananas."  According 
to  the  morality  of  the  country,  there  is  not  the  slightest  blame 
attaching  to  any  woman  doing  such  a  simple  thing. 
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In  Formosa  island,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  more  developed  race, 
it  is  not  allowed  to  women  to  have  children  before  they  are  thirty- 
six  years  of  age ;  and  the  priestesses  perform  an  act  of  social  duty 
in  stamping  upon  the  belly  of  every  woman  who  becomes  pregnant 
before  the  lawful  time.  This  is  not  done  from  caprice  or  from 
individual  egotism ;  the  State  ordains  it,  to  prevent  the  population 
from  becoming  too  great  for  the  resources  of  the  island. 

In  America  also  we  find  the  practice  of  abortion  very  widely 
spread.  It  was  customary  with  the  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  bay.  And  nowadays  in  La  Plata  the  Payaguas  make 
their  wives  procure  abortion  as  soon  as  they  have  given  to  them 
two  live  sons.  Their  neighbours  the  Mbayas  do  the  same* 
According  to  Humboldt  the  aborigines  of  the  basin  of  the  Oiinoeo 
river  have  similar  customs.  The  women  there  use  abortive  dmgB 
very  largely,  and  they  usually  postpone  the  labours  of  mateznity 
until  they  have  come  to  an  age  relatively  advanced. 

Among  the  civilised  people  belonging  to  the  white  race,  with 
whom  material  life  is  more  easy,  with  whom  morality  is  more 
developed,  whose  codes  of  law  endeavour  with  more  or  less  suoceea 
to  preserve  the  public  welfare,  abortion  is  stigmatised  by  public 
opinion  and  is  severely  punished  by  law.  We  know  that  it  is 
still  practised  amongst  ourselves  upon  a  large  scale,  as  it  iras 
formerly  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Eomans.  Our  law 
reports  give  us  abundant  information  on  the  subject ;  and  there  is 
not  a  doctor  to  whom  women  have  not  come  to  ask  for  abortive 
drugs.  On  this  matter,  as  on  so  many  others,  we  must,  if  we 
wish  to  learn  the  truth,  look  below  the  moral  varnish  of  our 
modem  civilisations.  In  the  heart  of  those  of  our  societies 
apparently  the  most  refined,  there  still  subsists,  and  for  a  long 
time  will  subsist,  an  old  remnant  of  barbarism. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INFANTICIDE. 

ABOBnoN  is  a  learned  form,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dangerous  one, 
of  the  system  of  Malthnsian  prevention.  As  infanticide  is  botn 
more  simple  and  less  dangerous,  it  is  for  this  twofold  reason  more 
largely  practised.  Even  among  animals  instances  of  it  are  not 
nnoommon.  We  find  this  foreseeing  cruelty  among  wasps,  who, 
as  they  do  not  make  for  themselves  a  winter  storehouse,  kill  their 
young  who  are  hatched  too  late  in  the  autumn.  In  primitive 
societies  life  is  rough  and  food  is  scarce.  Man  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  eating  when  he  can,  and  a  numerous  family  is  an  intolerable 
burden.  He  therefore  remedies  this  by  putting  to  death  a  great 
number  of  children,  especially  girls.  Such  acts  are  thought  to 
be  natural  enough,  and  no  one  finds  fault.  For  in  the  heart  of 
these  rudimentary  societies  the  instinctive  feeling  of  affection  for 
the  young  is  soon  overcome  by  the  desire  to  leave  the  future  un- 
fettered.    Examples  of  this  are  numerous  enough. 

All  through  Melanesia  infanticide  used  to  be  practised,  and 
perhaps  is  so  still  to  a  very  considerable  extent  The  Tasmanians, 
often  famished  with  hunger,  thought  little  of  the  lives  of  their 
own  ofbpring.  There  as  elsewhere,  it  was  mainly  the  children  of 
the  feminine  sex  who  were  sacrificed.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of 
thflir  parents  their  children  would  be  buried  with  them  alive. 
No  one  had  leisure  to  trouble  himself  about  orphan  children. 
Maternal  love,  thwarted  by  the  inexorable  necessities  of  a  miser- 
able life,  showed  itself  in  another  direction;  the  same  women 
who  would  kill  their  children  without  a  flush  on  their  cheeks 
would  briiig  up  and  fondle  little  dogs. 

The  Australians,  so  similar  to  the  Tasmanians,  are  also  quite  as 
pitiless.  They  rid  themselves  of  a  great  many  of  their  newborn 
especially  of  the  girls. 

This  is  the  principal  reason  of  the  numerical  inferiority  of  women 
amongst  them,  and  surely  one  of  the  causes  of  their  bestial  pro- 
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miscuity,  of  which  we  shall  again  have  to  speak.  And  male 
children,  too,  in  Australia,  were  spared  only  relatively.  Stmt 
relates  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior  of  Australia  made  use  of 
his  sick  child  by  breaking  his  head  against  a  stone,  and  then  eating 
him  after  he  had  roasted  him. 

Among  the  other  Melanesian  races  the  children  are  not  much 
better  cared  for ;  but  we  must  curtail  our  enumeration,  as  we  have 
many  facts  to  quote  of  the  same  kind  observed  among  the  greater 
part  of  half-civilised  races. 

In  certain  tribes  in  Southern  Africa  the  aborigines  lay  great 
stone  traps  for  lions  who  disturb  them,  and  they  bait  these  traps 
with  their  own  children.  The  inhabitants  of  FoUindochie^  in 
the  valley  of  the  Niger,  will  gladly  barter  their  children  for  the 
smallest  trifle.  And  according  to  M.  Rafifenel,  80  do  the  ZoJas 
in  Senegambia. 

But  it  is  principally  in  the  islands  where  food  is  not  plentiful 
that  infanticide  is  general  It  was  very  generally  practised  aU 
over  Polynesia.  In  the  Sandwich  islands  more  than  two  or  three 
children  were  never  kept  in  one  family  ;  the  others  were  strangled 
or  buried  alive.  In  Tahiti  there  was  hardly  a  woman  who  had  not 
put  to  death  at  least  one  of  her  children.  We  know  that  in  the 
Tahitian  archipelago  the  association  of  the  Areois-— of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken — held  infanticide  to  be  obligatory  on  all  its 
members,  except  in  the  cases  of  some  few  exceptions,  which  were 
clearly  specified.  For  instance,  of  the  chiefs,  the  firstborn  child 
was  spared  ;  but  the  most  distinguished  chiefs  were  held  bonnd  to 
put  to  death  only  their  eldest  sons  and  all  their  girls.  We  must 
remark  that  the  brotherhood  of  the  Areois  was  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  population,  that  its  practices  were  authorised  and  con- 
secrated by  the  religion  of  the  countiy.  But  the  human  plants  as 
Alfieri  expresses  it,  grew  in  this  happy  climate,  and  the  Sodetj 
islands  were  overflowing  with  their  population.  We  see  there  a 
most  practical  instance  of  the  utilitarian  origin  of  morality. 

Also  the  natives  of  Tikopia,  an  island  only  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, imposed  upon  themselves  the  law  not  to  spare  more 
than  two  of  their  male  children ;  the  others  were  strangled.     In 
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some  exceptional  cases  the  girls  were  respected,  hence  the  absohite 
necessity  for  polygamy.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  natives  of 
the  Radik  islands  (A-ur)  put  to  death  the  third,  or  at  least  the 
fourth  child  of  every  wife. 

Saliu  populi  suprema  iex. 

At  the  risk  of  being  monotonous  we  must  continue  our  dis- 
agreeable   but    instructive   task;    for  it  is   important    to    show 
how  weak  in  the  poorly-cultivated  man  are  the  sentiments  which) 
our  moralists  and  our  philosophers  commonly  regard  as  the  glorious- 
appanage  belonging  to  our  kind. 

Among  many  American  tribes  the  people  used  to  hold  the  lives 
of  their  children  quite  as  cheaply  as  in  Polynesia.  The  Yuracares 
in  South  America  made  a  sport  of  abandoning  and  of  burying  their 
children.  The  Moxos  of  the  same  country  also  did  the  same ;  and 
specially,  as  is  customary  among  savage  races,  they  did  not  spare 
the  twins.  The  Peruvian  aborigines,  too,  who  are  more  or  less 
christianised,  do  not  baptise  their  twins,  they  bring  them  up 
always  regretting  their  birth.  Charlevoix  has  observed  similar 
laets  among  the  Red  Skins ;  he  saw  a  foster-child  buried  alive  with 
the  corpse  of  the  mother  who  had  nursed  him. 

Socially  speaking,  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Bed  Skins  have 
nothing  in  common,  for  the  Red  Skins  of  North  America  exter- 
minate the  Esquimaux  as  venomous  beasts  wherever  they  find. 
them.  But  still  the  one  race  of  people  hold  the  lives  of  their 
children  in  as  little  estimation  as  do  the  other.  The  American 
and  the  Kamtschadalian  Esquimaux  do  not  hesitate  to  put  their 
children  to  death  if  they  are  in  the  slightest  way  weak  or  de 
formed.  In  these  arctic  regions  the  struggle  for  life  is  hard  to 
bear,  and  a  poorly-organised  person  cannot  be  tolerated.  Two 
Esquimaux  women  volunteered  to  Captain  Parry  to  barter  their 
children  for  some  trifles,  and  thinking  the  bargain  concluded, 
began  to  strip  the  children  of  their  clothes,  as  not  forming 
part  of  the  sale.  In  Greenland,  or  more  generally  among  all 
Ihe  Esquimaux,  if  a  mother  were  to  die,  the  children  would 
be  buried  with  her.     Their  religion  justified  this  custom,  as  it 
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everywhere  justifies  social  necessities,  and  our  uncontrollable 
wanta  The  Esquimaux  believed  that  from  KhiUo,  or  from 
the  sojourn  of  the  dead,  the  mother  would  call  for  her  child, 
and  the  father  therefore  took  care  to  bury  with  him  the  straps 
which  she  had  used  to  enable  her  to  carry  him. 

In  China,  a  country  so  enlightened  in  many  respects,  a  country 
in  which  the  established  religion  is  little  more  than  a  code  of 
morals,  abandonment  of  their  children,  and  also  infanticide — 
specially  of  the  girls — ^has  long  been  customary.  Marco  Polo 
observed  it  even  in  his  time,  in  spite  of  the  foundation  of 
hospitals  for  foundlings,  and  in  spite  of  edicts.  The  Chinese 
morality  had  to  give  way  to  the  over  abundance  of  their  popu- 
lation. Besides  abandoning  their  children  the  Chinese  allow 
the  parents  to  sell  them,  and  the  sales  are  openly  and  publicly 
made. 

We  find  the  same  customs  in  many  districts  of  India,  from 
Ceylon  up  to  the  Himalaya.  It  is  chiefly  among  the  black  Indian 
natives  that  infanticide  is  most  openly  practised ;  and  indeed  it 
is  customary  with  every  inferior  and  poorly  civilised  race.  Here 
too,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  girls  who  are  mostly  sacrificed.  The 
Katodis  used  to  keep  only  one  or  two  in  each  family.  The  Ghauts 
in  the  Yindhya  mountains  act  in  the  same  way,  and  they  also 
have  sanctified  the  custom  by  making  it  one  of  their  religious 
precepts.  From  manners  such  as  these,  polyandry,  as  we  find  it 
practised  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Himalaya,  will  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence.  But  the  custom  of  female  infanticide  is  in  no  wise 
peculiar  to  the  remains  of  the  inferior  aborigines  of  India.  Among 
the  highest  bom  of  the  Raijpoot  it  is  a  common  practice.  They 
consider  it  dishonourable  to  have  an  unmarried  daughter;  it  is 
degrading  to  marry  her  below  her  rank,  it  is  ruinous  to  marry  her 
to  a  man  of  higher  rank  who  asks  for  a  dowry ;  as  a  last  resource, 
therefore — and  this  clears  away  every  objection — by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  girl  "  the  bad  powers  "  are  appeased. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  these  people  who  do  not  hold 
infanticide  to  be  even  a  peccadillo,  would  undergo  anything  rather 
than  hurt  a  cow.     In  many  places,  girls  who  have  been  spared  are 
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considered  as  merchandise.  The  Indians  at  Tullee,  near  the  source 
of  the  Jumna  river,  will  barter  them  for  the  merest  trifle,  or  will 
sell  them  for  a  few  rupees.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  get  them  to  sell  one  of  their  sheep ;  for  they 
say:  "The  sheep  gives  us  wherewithal  to  clothe  ourselves,  but 
what  can  we  do  with  a  girl  1 " 

Among  the  Semitic  and  European  races,  even  those  who  are  the 
least  civilised,  the  moral  sense  has  made  some  way.  The  historians 
tell  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  in  times  of  famine,  have  been 
known  to  sell  their  children  for  a  measure  of  com.  But  these  are 
cases  in  which  a  superior  force  overrules  everything;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  among  the  Semitic  races,  and  with  Europeans,  the 
abandonment  or  the  murdering  of  their  children  are  individual  acts» 
and  are  relatively  rare.  In  Europe  it  will  be  found  that  as  time 
bag  progressed  the  occurrence  has  become  gradually  less  and  less 
frequent.  For  if  we  may  believe  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  the 
abandonment  of  children  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  then 
common.  And  here  is  one  of  the  thousand  arguments,  and  not 
one  of  the  weakest,  which  we  may  adduce  in  proof  of  the  pro- 
gressive movement  of  humanity.  Man  has  sprung  from  a  very  low 
state ;  but  he  can,  and  will,  ever  continue  to  rise  to  a  higher  and 
better  condition. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

LOVB  FOR  THB  YOUNG  IN  HUMANITY. 

AocoRDiNO  to  European  notions  the  facts  which  we  have  just 
mentioned  are  atrocious.  There  is  still  taught  in  our  schools  the 
obsolete  theory  that  our  moral  ideas — the  ideas  that  we  Europeans 
of  the  nineteenth  century  now  possess — are  innate  in  all  the  human 
kind.  How  can  those  who  defend  the  commonplaces  of  university 
teaching  explain  the  fearful  state  of  manners  which  we  have  just 
described  1  The  doctrine  of  advancement,  of  slow  and  progressive 
evolution,  is  the  only  argument  that  can  rest  unshaken  by  facta 
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such  as  these.  That  doctrine  accepts  them  because  they  are  found 
to  exist,  and  classes  them,  as  do  naturalists,  considering  them 
characteristic  features  in  the  inferior  places  of  civilisation. 

Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  love  for  their  children  is  un- 
known to  primitive  man  1  By  no  means.  How  should  we  feel, 
we  the  descendants,  still  rough  and  uncouth  after  the  efforts  of 
so  many  ages,  if  these  ancestors,  coarse  as  they  appear  now  to  ua, 
had  not  bequeathed  to  us  the  rudiments  of  love  1  Can  it  be  that 
a  sentiment,  so  primordial  that  we  find  traces  of  it  even  in  the 
inferior  animals,  should  be  foreign  only  to  man  1 

Even  amongst  the  wildest  hordes,  parental  love,  especially  that 
of  the  mother  for  her  children,  exists,  but  in  an  instinctive  8tat€^ 
and  is  overcome  by  the  inexorable  necessities  of  existence.  Prima 
vivere.  This  sentiment  has  not  been  exalted  as  is  the  case  with  us, 
by  education,  by  literature,  and  by  tradition.  Sentimentality  is 
unknown  in  these  embryo  societies;  animal  ferocity  is  not  kept 
in  check  by  moral  feeling,  by  human  respect,  or  by  the  severity 
of  the  laws.  In  truth,  during  these  inferior  phases  of  joint 
evolution  an  idea  of  morality  hardly  exists ;  laws  that  are  purely 
traditional  scarcely  influence  individual  actions ;  children  are  the 
absolute  property  of  their  parents.  And  when  hunger  does  not 
cry  too  loudly  primitive  man  will  love  and  fondle  his  children, 
perhaps  as  tenderly  as  he  who  is  civilised.  This  may  be  proved  by 
numberless  facts. 

Even  the  poor  Fuegians  on  the  Magellan  straits  caress 
their  children  and  play  with  them.  Wallis  saw  the  parents  make 
their  young  ones  jump  about  in  their  canoes,  lift  them  up  into  the 
air,  and  hold  them  over  the  water  to  amuse  them  by  frightening 
them. 

In  South  America  the  Yuracares  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
scold  their  children  ;  they  consider  that  it  would  be  very  wrong  to 
vex  them.  The  Esquimaux  make  dolls  for  their  little  girls,  and 
small  bows  for  their  boys ;  they  never  eat  until  their  children  have 
had  their  share.  An  Esquimau  father  and  mother,  passing  a  spot 
where  the  summer  previous  a  child  whom  they  adopted  had 
died,  knelt  down  and  began  to  cry  and  to  mourn.     An  Esquimau 
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father  advised  that  the  dead  bodv  of  his  child  should  be  buried 
in  the  snow ;  for  he  said  that  the  mother,  who  had  died  before, 
would  cry  out  in  her  grave  if  stones  or  blocks  of  ice  were  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  her  offspring. 

The  Polynesians,  prodigal  as  they  were  of  the  blood  of  their 
newborn  children,  were  very  fond  of  those  whom  they  had  spared. 
In  the  Marquesas  islands  the  women  used  to  nurse  their  foster 
children  most  tenderly,  they  heaped  upon  them  the  most  delicate 
attentions ;  the  men  pressed  between  their  arms  the  children  whom 
they  thought  were  their  own ;  it  was  not  otherwise  in  the  Sandwich 
islands. 

The  coarse  Hottentots  are  as  fond  of  their  children  as  people  of 
other  races.  As  soon  as  he  is  born  the  little  Hottentot  is  fastened 
vrith  straps  on  to  his  mother's  back,  and  he  does  not  leave  her.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Niger  the  maternal  affection  is  so  strong  that  after 
the  death  of  their  children  the  mothers  will  carry  upon  their  heads 
small* wooden  images  in  commemoration  of  their  little  dead  ones, 
and  they  will  not  allow  these  emblems  to  be  taken  from 
them.  They  seem  to  consider  them  as  living  images,  and  before 
eating  themselves  they  always  offer  food  to  these  little  wooden 
children. 

Nevertheless,  among  savages,  love  for  their  children  does  not  last 
very  long.  We  can  understand  that  it  should  be  stronger  in  the 
woman  than  in  the  man  ;  in  every  race,  civilised  or  not,  woman  is 
in  this  respect  more  instinctive  than  her  companion.  Maternal 
affection  increases  very  considerably  with  the  constant  intimacy 
which  the  early  cares  towards  the  child  render  necessary ;  for  nurs- 
ing among  savages  lasttf  sometimes  for  five  or  six  years,  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  foster-child  in  the  Marquesas  islands  has  been  known 
to  take  a  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  before  beginning  to  suck  the 
breast.  In  these  same  islands,  where  life  is  easy,  the  boy,  when 
he  has  grown  up,  builds  for  himself  an  ajoupa  of  branches  and  of 
leaTeSy  and  troubles  himself  no  longer  about  his  family.  The 
parents  at  first  appear  still  to  be  fond  of  him,  but  they  resign 
themselves  to  the  life  he  has  adopted,  and  soon  they  think  no  more 
about  him.     In  much  the  same  way  many  birds  and  mammalia 
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drive  out  their  little  ones  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived  at  an  age 
when  they  can  provide  for  themselves. 

It  is  not  until  a  long  process  of  culture  has  developed  the  mental 
life,  enlarged  the  intellectual  horizon,  and  created  affective  senti- 
ments, that  the  instinctive  love  of  the  progenitors  for  their  offspring 
can  ennoble  itself  and  fully  conquer  physiological  wants.  Lasting 
ties  then  unite  the  parents  and  their  children,  for  the  sentiments  of 
the  children  model  themselves  more  or  less  upon  the  sentiments  of 
the  parents  by  reason  of  a  long  and  intimate  daily  intercouise. 
Parents  and  children  have  both  acquired  their  share  of  the  mental 
qualities  of  their  race  and  of  their  nation — without  speaking  of 
money  or  the  care  of  social  position,  two  very  powerful  factors  in 
societies  which  are  called  civilised.  But  all  that  with  the  savage 
exists  only  in  an  inchoative  state. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

FILIAL   LOVE,  ASSISTANCE   TO   THE  OLD,  TO  THE  BIOK,  BTa 

Iir  humanity,  parental  love  for  children  is  assuredly  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  affective  life.  In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  also  the 
most  fully  developed  of  all  the  benevolent  sentiments.  It  has 
certainly  been  the  object  of  selection,  for  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
keeping  together  of  all  the  superior  kinds.  On  the  other  hand» 
the  love  of  the  young  for  their  progenitors  is  less  necessazy^ 
and  is  therefore  rarer  and  much  more  feeble.  The  majority  of 
animals  do  not  know  it,  the  savage  feels  it  only  slightly;  even 
amongst  civilised  people  filial  affection  is  much  less  energetic  than 
the  paternal,  and  specially  than  the  maternal  love. 

The  affection  shown  towards  parents  and  assistance  given  to  old 
aien  are  very  closely  allied,  especially  in  primitive  societies,  where 
all  the  members  of  a  horde  or  of  a  tribe  are  more  or  less  closely 
related ;  or  again,  when  promiscuity  is  common,  and  the  children 
do  not  know  their  own  father.     We  shall  therefore  study  simul- 
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taneously  filial  love  and  assistance,  given  or  not,  to  old  men,  and 
more  generally  to  the  infirm  and  to  the  sick. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  more  developed  in  man,  the  noble 
sentiments  of  "which  we  are  going  to  speak  do  not  appertain  to  him 
exclusively ;  we  may  mention  some  undoubted  instances  that  have 
been  observed  in  animals.  Latreille  had  cut  off  the  feelers  of  an 
ant;  she  was  assisted  by  her  sister  ants,  who,  when  they  had 
examined  her  wounds,  covered  them  with  a  mucus  taken  from 
their  moutL  A  queen  bee,  nearly  drowned,  was  surrounded  by 
the  working  bees,  who  took  care  of  her  and  licked  her  until  her 
strength  was  restored. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  some  feeling  of  joint  responsibility 
should  exist  in  ants  and  in  bees,  for  they  are  both  very  sociable 
animals ;  but  this  feeling  can  develop  itself  in  animals  whom  the 
caprice  of  man  has  compelled  to  live  together,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  fact.  A  friend  of  mine,  M.  Fr^re,  a  chemist  in  Paris, 
brought  up  a  couple  of  canary  birds,  who  had  come  direct  from 
the  Canary  islands,  and  he  put  them  both  together  into  a  garret 
in  his  country  house  at  Nanterre.  This  couple,  well  fed  and 
almost  free  in  their  actions,  increased  and  multiplied.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  afterwards  the  garret  was  inhabited  with  a  tribe  of 
einaries,  sixty  or  seventy  in  niimber ;  and  among  them  there  was 
some  mixture  of  the  green  canary,  for  strangers  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  family.  The  mother  bird,  then  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old,  was  so  enfeebled  by  her  great  age  that  she 
eonld  hardly  flutter.  She  could  barely  drag  herself  to  join  in  the 
common  meal.  Two  of  her  descendants — two  only,  and  they  were 
both  of  the  pure  breed — perceived  this  and  came  to  her  assistance. 
They  took  care  of  her  until  her  death,  as  much  as  nearly  two  years 
afterwards.  They  fed  her  from  their  own  beaks,  as  they  would 
a  little  one;  and  what  is  equally  singular,  the  old  grandmother 
welcomed  them  by  beating  her  wings,  as  the  young  ones  do.  This 
was  not  an  instance  of  filial  love,  for  the  two  charitable  birds  were 
distant  descendants  of  the  mother  ancestor ;  it  was  an  act  of  what 
we  too  proudly  call  "  humanity,''  though  this  noble  sentiment  is 
far  from  existing  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
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In  fact,  in  all  priinitive  humanity  the  lot  of  the  aged  and  the 
infirm  is  generally  pitiful.  Over  all  Melanesia  it  is  customary  to 
put  to  death  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  they  are  so  many  useless 
mouths.  The  New  Caledonians,  who  regard  the  head  of  their 
father  as  a  sacred  object,  consign  their  parents  to  some  secluded 
spot,  and  leave  them  there  to  die.  They  sometimes  bury  them 
alive,  and  the  sufferers  take  the  whole  thing  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  old  people  will  often  ask  for  death,  and  will  walk  towards 
the  ditch  into  which  they  are  felled  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 
The  same  custom  was  generally  practised  in  one  of  the  Fiji 
islands.  There  it  had  been  established  by  the  religion  of 
the  place;  for  religious  ideas  are  most  frequently  first  prompted 
by  the  requirements  of  a  people  or  of  a  race.  The  Fijiana 
believed  that  a  man  goes  into  the  future  life  exactly  in  the 
same  condition  as  that  in  which  he  has  left  the  present  There 
was  therefore  a  very  strong  argument  to  prevent  him  from  allowing 
himself  from  falling  into  decline.  Hence  arose  the  duty  of  the 
children  to  warn  their  parents  in  time,  and  to  kill  them  was  their 
last  act  of  earthly  gratitude.  The  children  did  not  fail  to  obey. 
A  mortuary  feast  was  held,  to  which  friends  and  relations  were 
invited ;  then  the  victims  walked  quietly  towards  their  ditch,  and 
after  a  tender  farewell  the  sons  would,  with  their  own  hand% 
strangle  their  parents. 

Similar  facts  have  been  noticed  nearly  all  over  the  world. 
Campbell  relates  that  among  the  Matchappi  Kafirs,  the  old  men  are 
held  to  be  contemptible,  and  are  forsaken ;  they  die  of  huc^r  and 
their  bodies  are  left  as  prey  for  the  wild  beasts.  In  Polynesia  the 
fate  of  the  aged<and  of  the  sick  is  not  less  hard.  They  were  often 
driven  out  of  the  house,  and  sometimes  were  buried  alive.  Accord- 
ing to  Robertson,  to  put  one's  old  relations  to  death,  was  a  general 
custom  from  Hudson's  bay  down  to  the  La  Plata  river,  and  we 
may  almost  say  down  to  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  The 
Esquimaux  either  buried  them  after  they  had  strangled  them 
(H.  Ellis)  or  they  shut  them  up  in  an  iglou  of  ice.  The  Itonamos 
of  South  America  used  to  stifle  their  sick.     In  times  of  famine 
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the  Fuegians  asphyxiate  and  eat  the  old  women,  in  preference  to 
their  dogs,  who  they  say  eat  otters. 

The  Kamtschadales  used  to  kill  their  parents  to  be  rid  of  them, 
and  would  then  throw  their  bodies  to  the  dogs.  The  Kamtschadalian 
conscience  justified  itself  on  religious  principles :  to  be  eaten  by 
the  dogs  was  a  sure  way  of  being  taken  to  the  next  world,  for  the 
dogs  themselves  were  so  good.  The  Koriaks  and  the  Tshuktshi 
were  like  the  Fiji  islanders,  who  wished  to  leave  this  present  world 
in  a  good  condition,  so  as  to  be  happy  in  the  next ;  they  therefqre 
xeqniied  of  their  children  to  kill  them  before  they  got  old. 

The  Thibetans,  respectful  towards  their  parents,  give  very  little 
assistance  to  the  sick^  especially  to  those  afflicted  with  any  con- 
tagious illness.  As  soon  as  a  case  of  smallpox  declared  itself  in  a 
house  the  inhabitants  would  all  leave  it :  they  would  go  away  from 
the  town,  and  the  sick  person  would  die  uncared  for  and  alone. 

These  animal  customs  are  not  peculiar  only  to  the  inferior  races, 
properly  so  called ;  they  will  always  be  found  where  civilisation  is 
in  a  backward  state.  The  Massagetss  used  to  bury  their  old  men. 
A  tribe  at  Sardis  used  always  to  fell  their  old  men  by  hitting  them 
with  a  stick.  In  ancient  Bactriana  dogs  were  kept  for  the  special 
purpose  of  devouring  the  aged  and  sick  ;  they  were  called  the  "  dog 
bnriers"  (Strabo).  It  is  not  long  since  that  the  Abasians  would 
willingly  sell  their  fathers  or  their  relations. 

We  have  only  to  make  a  choice  of  facts  related  by  historians  and 
travellers  in  order  to  prove  how  little  susceptible  of  affection  is 
man,  in  the  primitive  stages  of  his  existence,  for  his  aged  parents,  and 
for  the  infirm  of  every  sort.  ^ 

Are  we  to  understand  therefore  that  the  poorly  developed  man 
does  not  feel  filial  love )  By  no  means.  But  the  capacity  of  altruism, 
or  the  feeling  for  others,  is  with  him  very  slight,  and  is  easily 
quenched  by  contrary  sentiments.  During  this  period  of  his  mental 
eTolation  man's  moral  sense  is  very  unsteady ;  he  may  be  charitable 
or  unforgiving,  according  as  circumstances  will  sway  him. 

The  New  Zealanders  used  to  show  a  great  respect  for  their  old 
men ;  they  used  to  place  them  in  the  best  seats  at  their  feasts ;  and 
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often  the  chief  would  feed  the  common  people  for  the  simple  leason 
that  they  were  old.  In  Senegambia  the  phitese :  "  strike  me,  bat 
do  not  curse  my  mother/'  is  familiar  even  among  the  slaves.  At 
Kaarta  the  Bambarrans  call  all  the  old  men"baba,"or  ''papa;** 
they  pay  a  sort  of  respect  to  their  white  hairs. 

The  Dayours  on  the  Upper  Nile  venerate  the  old  men,  and  in  all 
their  hamlets  some  gray  heads  may  be  seen.  This  is  a  very  fertile 
region;  life  here  is  easy,  the  struggle  to  live  is  not  cruel,  ben^ 
volent  sentiments  can  therefore  afford  to  show  themselves.  Also 
in  California,  among  some  of  the  Catholic  missions,  when  hunger 
did  not  make  itself  too  severely  felt,  the  old  men  lived  at  the 
expense  of  the  community,  and  were  fairly  well  cared  for;  and 
here  the  aborigines  belonged  to  a  very  inferior  race. 

The  Tartars,  much  superior  to  the  Californians  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  human  types,  and  also  much  more  civilised,  whose  pastoral 
life  guarantees  them  against  hunger  with  tolerable  certainty,  are 
kind  and  hospitable,  and  they  show  a  great  respect  for  paternal 
authority  even  after  they  are  married.  In  China  these  sentiments 
have  grown  with  the  march  of  civilisation,  and  respect  for  their 
parents  and  for  the  aged  has  become  with  them  an  imperative 
moral  duty.  After  the  death  of  their  parents  their  sons  continue 
to  celebrate  each  decade  of  their  existence  as  though  they  were 
alive.  To  forsake  one's  old  father  is  a  crime  that  they  rarely 
commit.  The  emperor  will  sometimes  give  to  the  old  men  a  yellow 
dress  as  a  mark  of  homage.  Asylums  for  the  aged,  for  widows,  for 
the  infirm,  hospitals  for  foundlings,  where  they  are  well  cared  tor, 
benevolent  spcieties  for  affording  assistance,  houses  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  are  numerous,  and  in  some  cases  date  from  a  very  early 
period.  As  long  back  as  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  the  emperor 
decreed  that  the  homeless  children  should  be  brought  together  and 
be  educated.  We  cannot  but  see  in  all  this  an  indication  of  a  high 
degree  of  moral  elevation.  Let  us  add  that  in  China  the  respect 
for  intellectual  accomplishments  is  also  not  less  noteworthy.  A 
Chinese  society  is  formed  with  the  object  of  collecting  every  old 
piece  of  paper  on  wliich  there  is  any  writing  or  printing,  so  as  to 
save  it  from  the  rubbish  heap.     The  tramps,  the  literary  scavengers 
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employed  in  collecting  these  scraps,  carry  placards  on  which  may 
be  read :  ''  Carefully  respect  the  paper  on  which  any  letters  are 
wiitten.**  This  is  in  truth  a  degree  of  educational  respect  both 
touching  and  piteous.  One  must  go  to  China  to  see  characteristics 
that  are  so  pathetic. 

The  Chinese  laws  have  pushed  the  case  of  joint  responsibility  so 
far  that  some  of  them  defeat  their  own  object ;  for  instance,  the 
law  holding  amenable  to  be  punished  with  death  the  man  who 
was  the  kst  to  see  any  other  person,  for  this  will  often  prevent  a 
man  from  affording  assistance  to  one  who  is  drowning,  or  to  one  on 
his  deathbed. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   FEROOIOUS   INSTINCTS   IN   HUMANITY. 

The  organisation  of  benevolent  institutions  can  only  be  possible  in 
e  society  that  is  itself  well  organised.  But  still  true  humane 
sympathy  for  one  who  is  suffering  is  not  unknown  among  many 
primitive  people.  From  this  point  of  view,  what  are  the  character- 
istics that  we  find  in  different  races  1  Or,  in  a  more  general  maimer, 
how  is  human  life  thought  of  in  the  different  human  groups] 
From  an  ethnico-psychological  point  of  view  these  questions  are 
all-important. 

The  altruist  sentiments,  as  the  positivists  say  (the  power  of 
able  to  put  oneself  in  another's  place  and  feeling  for  him), 
certainly  the  result  of  a  high  degree  of  culture.  Doubtless  they 
not  altogether  wanting  to  the  inferior  races,  and  we  shall  have 
to  mention  some  instances  of  this ;  but  they  are  uncommon  and  in- 
constant. In  the  early  phases  of  civilisation  this  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others  has  only  dawned  upon  the  human  conscience. 

The  Australians  do  not  think  any  more  of  the  life  of  a  man  than 
they  do  of  that  of  a  butterfly.  But  they  feel  with  great  violence 
the  desire  for  vengeance,  and  will  satisfy  it  upon  any  member  of 
the  tribe  to  which  one  who  has  offended  them  belongs.  In  speaking 
of  the  genesis  of  the  moral  sense  we  shall  have  to  return  to  this 
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curious  fact.  The  same  contempt  for  human  life  may  be  obeerred 
all  through  Melanesia.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  in  New  CSale- 
donia  the  chiefs  will  gladly,  in  their  own  family  circle,  eat  one  of 
their  subjects.  Similar  manners  used  to  prevail  in  the  Fiji  ialands. 
A  Fijian  named  Loti  ate  his  own  wife,  after  he  had  roasted  her  over 
a  fire  which  she,  by  his  own  orders,  had  prepared.  He  committed 
this  atrocity  simply  to  attract  attention,  to  acquire  some  d^pcee  of 
notoriety.  To  kill  anyone  in  this  country  is  an  act  that  entails  no 
consequences.  A  man  may  bring  himself  into  good  repute  by  so 
doing  ;  consequently  the  natives  take  care  always  to  be  well  armed. 

The  negroes  in  Africa  are  hardly  more  humane,  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word,  than  are  those  in  Melanesia.  The  contempt  with 
which  the  Ashantis  regard  human  life  is  well  known ;  in  fact 
it  goes  beyond  all  belief.  At  the  death  of  one  of  their  princes, 
these  people  are  sacrificed  by  hundreds,  and  even  by  thousands. 
Other  butcheries  take  place  at  stated  periods  :  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  for  gathering  the  ignames,  or  of  the  harvest,  etc  Sometimes 
a  young  virgin  girl  is  impaled  in  order  to  remedy  the  slack  condition 
of  their  commerce ;  and  worse  still,  the  people  are  not  content  with 
killing,  they  often  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  torturing  their  victims 
before  sacrificing  them.  Bowdich  saw  a  man  whose  hands  were  tied 
behind  his  back,  and  who  had  been  tortured  as  follows :  a  stake 
hanging  down  in  front  of  him  was  fastened  to  one  of  his  ears ;  the 
other  ear,  nearly  altogether  detached  from  his  head,  was  hanging 
only  by  a  shred ;  a  blade  of  a  knife  ran  through  his  two  cheeks  ; 
he  had  several  large  gashes  cut  into  his  back  >  a  knife  was  passed 
through  the  skin  under  each  shoulder-blade ;  and  he  was  led  aboat 
as  a  beast  of  burden  by  a  cord  pulled  through  a  hole  made  in  his 
nose. 

The  negroes  in  Senegambia,  who  are  in  some  slight  measure 
civilised,  and  have  in  them  a  mixture  of  Moorish  blood,  are  ex- 
cessively violent  and  cruel.  Murder  is  very  frequent  there,  and 
undying  vengeance  is  with  them  an  act  of  duty.  According  to 
Mungo  Park,  they  make  a  study  of  doing  harm  to  others,  and 
take  pleasure  in  watching  their  sufTerings. 

The  vast  American  continent  used  to  contain,  and  does  still 
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contain,  nations  or  tribes  whose  manners  are  yery  widely  different ; 
but  except  perhaps  some  of  the  tribes  in  Central  America,  ferocity 
of  disposition  is  everywhere  the  predominant  character.  In 
speaking  of  cannibalism,  of  the  treatment  inflicted  upon  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  of  the  different  religions  in  America,  we  shall  have  ' 
to  mention  many  very  atrocious  facts,  among  others  the  punishment 
of  prisoners  by  the  Red  Skins  and  the  Brazilian  Indians,  and  of 
the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  Indians  whom  La  P^rouse  saw  at  Port-des-Frangais,  in 
South  America,  were  very  irritable,  subject  to  fits  of  anger,  per- 
petuaUy  quarrelling  amongst  themselves  and  threatening  each  other, 
and  extremely  vindictive ;  they  were  much  more  savage  in  their 
manner  than  many  wild  animals.     The  Malays,  who  appear  to  be 
cold,  taciturn,  cunning,  masters  of  their  own  actions,  bold,  and 
despising  peaceful  occupations,  are,  we  are  told  by  travellers,  singu- 
larly cruel,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  always  a  noble  bearing 
and  an  extreme  politeness  of  manner.     If  we  may  believe  Kiccolo 
Conti,  an  old  traveller  who  wrote  in  the  year  1430,  the  Malays 
looked  upon  homicide  as  a  joke.      He  says :  "  If  one  of  them 
bought  a  sword  he  would  try  it  at  once  by  plunging  it  into  the 
chest  of  the  first  man  who  passed  him.''     Public  opinion  was  in 
nowise  shocked  ;  the  skill  of  the  murderer  would  rather  be  praised 
if  the  blow  had  been  artistically  dealt.     We  see  another  instance 
of  this  ancient  ferocity  in  the  well-known  Javanese  custom  *'  to 
mn  a  muck.''     In  Malay,  as  elsewhere,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
a  man  would  be  tired  of  life.     Then  instead  of  killing  himself,  as 
a  man  might  do  in  Europe,  he  clutches  his  kriss  (a  sort  of  dagger) — 
be  often  first  makes  himself  drunk  with  opium — and  wreaks  his  wild 
fury  upon  any  one  he  meets.     Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  persons  may 
be  killed  by  a  man  in  this  state  of  madness,  before  he  is  himself 
either  killed  or  even  arrested.     The  Malays  do  not  consider  that 
'* running  a  muck"  is  at  all  dishonourable.     A  man  will  adopt 
it   from  any  or  from  the  slightest  cause ;    the    '*  muck-runner  ** 
may  consider  himself  unfairly  dealt  with,  or  he  may  have  lost 
at   play,   or  any   other  reason  will  prevail  with   him.      In  the 
time  of  war,   a  whole  body   of   men  may   sometimes   be  seen 
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concerting  their  plans  to  "run  a  muck''  through  the  enemy't 
ranks.  They  will  rush  with  most  furious  energy,  and  allow  no 
obstacle  to  stay  them. 

The  Polynesians  too,  relatively  a  soft-mannered  people,  as  gay 
and  fickle  as  children,  held  human  life  quite  as  cheaply.  The 
chiefs  would  maltreat,  wound,  or  kill  the  common  people,  ai 
their  caprice  prompted  them.  With  the  consent  of  a  priest,  any 
Polynesian,  especially  one  of  the  lower  classes,  might  be  seized  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.  We  shall  again  revert  to  this  in  speaking 
of  the  religion  of  these  people. 

Humanity  and  philanthropy  are  the  smallest  among  the  good 
qualities  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Asiatic  Mongolians.  The 
nomad  Turkomans,  who  wander  about  through  the  Khorassan,  are 
literally  beasts  of  prey.  They  run  madly  through  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  make  a  sport  of  killing  the  people  or  of  making  slavee 
of  them.  For  the  slightest  fault,  for  any  caprice  of  their  own,  they 
will  put  to  death  their  mves,  their  children,  and  their  servants.  If 
we  may  believe  Father  Hue,  the  Mongolians,  those  properly  so 
called,  have  lost  the  old  ferocity  which  at  one  time  characterised 
their  invasions  into  Europe  and  into  Asia.  They  would  now  aeem 
to  be  soft  mannered,  peaceful,  and  hospitable.  According  to  a  mote 
recent  traveller,  this  softness  has  grown  into  apathy  and  treachery 
among  all  the  tribes  in  which  there  is  any  trace  of  Chinese  customs 
or  of  Chinese  blood. 

The  Chinese,  so  estimable  in  many  ways,  and  even  so  admirable, 
seem  to  be  able  to  reconcile  their  extreme  contempt  for  death  with 
a  degree  of  treachery  that  is  also  equally  excessive.  In  their 
history  we  read  of  a  series  of  frightful  civil  wars,  of  bloody 
rebellions,  followed  by  most  cruel  tyranny.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  all  know  with  what  placidity  the  Chinaman  will  look  upon 
capital  punishment.  Quite  recently,  a  man  who  was  condemned 
to  die  readily  found  a  substitute,  who,  for  a  small  consider- 
ation, at  once  consented  to  undergo  the  punishment  At  the 
same  time,  these  people,  who  hold  in  such  slight  estimation  the 
lives  of  others  and  also  their  own,  will  submit  to  any  burden 
without  a  murmur ;  they  will,  in  their  own  country,  let  themselves 
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be  governed  by  a  handful  of  Europeans;  they  will  servilely  obey 
the  Malays,  who  are  so  inferior  to  them.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
trace  this  enervation  of  character  among  the  Chinese  to  their  own 
civilisation,  which  during  the  course  of  some  thousands  of  years  has 
ever  tended  t''  govern  all  the  acts  in  their  daily  life,  to  paralyse 
individual  enterprise,  to  hold  implicit  obedience  to  the  State 
of&cials  as  absolutely  imperative,  and  to  despise  every  warlike  pro- 
fession. The  complication  of  these  results  has  at  last  ended  in 
stifling  all  the  primitive  natural  energy  of  their  race.  According 
to  Father  Hue,  it  is  always  the  Chinaman's  endeavour  not  to  com- 
promise himself ;  and  this  sentiment  has  grown  into  a  saying  which 
the  Chinese  have  ever  ready  in  difficult  situations :  "  Lessen  your 
desires."  May  this  maxim  be  taken  to  heart  by  certain  European 
nations,  in  which  the  governing  classes  are  evidently  trying  to 
become  Chinamen. 

This  enfeeblement  of  the  Chinese  is  not  a  characteristic  originally 
natnzal  to  them ;  it  has  been  acquired.  It  is  the  result  of  institu- 
tions, otherwise  beneficial,  but  which  have  taken  thought  only  of 
intellectual  development,  and  given  none  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  character,  or  to  the  training  of  the  moral  system.  The  Japanese, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  similar  to  the  Chinese,  and  to  whom  they  owe 
the  brightest  spots  in  their  civilisation,  have  always  maintained  the 
primitive  enei^y  of  their  ancestors.  With  them,  to  forget  a  wrong 
done  is  stigmatised  as  an  act  of  cowardice;  they  hold  military 
courage  to  be  no  more  than  ordinary  virtue. 

Their  suicidal  custom  of  embowelling  themselves,  which  is 
practised  even  now,  must  no  doubt  be  called  an  act  of  madness ; 
but  it  is  certainly  incompatible  with  an  enfeeblement  of  the  national 
character.  !Now,  among  any  people,  no  quality  is  more  primordial 
than  fres^iness  of  mind;  without  that,  intellectual  development,. 
even  to  a  considerable  extent,  will  benefit  little.  But  alone,  it  can 
assuredly  bring  forth  no  fruit.  To  extend  the  frontiers  of  human 
knowledge  man  must  generally  brave  the  prejudices  of  his  time, 
forget  himself,  dis4ain  his  own  personal  welfare :  to  think  strongly, 
he  must  first  have  willed  strongly. 

It  would  be  equally  rash  to  deny  or  to  exaggerate  the  infiuenci 
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of  the  institutions  with  which  we  are  surrounded  upon  the  character 
of  a  man  or  upon  a  race  of  people.  Every  man  when  he  is  horn 
inherits  a  moral  system,  and  this  system  will  form  the  hasis  of  his 
nature  during  the  whole  course  of  his  existence.  Education  is  not 
disarmed  by  the  force  of  instincts  transmitted  to  him  by  his 
ancestors^  but  its  power  is  greatly  limited.  The  influence  of  social 
surroundings  upon  each  single  individual  is  very  small,  but  it  goes 
on  increasing  mathematically  from  one  generation  to  another ;  it  is 
the  untiring  effort  of  the  drop  of  water  ever  falling  upon  the  granite 
which  bores  the  hole  and  at  last  splits  the  rock.  The  slight  mental 
changes  produced  in  each  man  by  the  social  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lives  add  themselves  together  and  make  a  sum-total,  and  in  a 
given  time  they  may  entirely  metamorphose  the  character  of  a 
people  or  of  a  race.  In  China  the  Mongolian  has  become  cowardly 
and  servile,  but  in  Japan  his  primitive  energy  has  been  more 
fully  preserved. 

Similar  effects  may  be  observed  in  the  different  ethnical  gionps 
of  the  white  race.  The  real  Hindoo,  who  is  the  Brahmin  offspring 
of  the  ancient  emigrants  come  from  the  steppes  of  Central  Aom, 
is  now  enervated  and  effeminated;  but  at  the  same  time  he  ii 
humanised.  In  him  all  trace  of  his  ancestral  ferocity  has  dis- 
appeared. With  certain  Hindoo  Buddhists  the  humanising  senti* 
ments  have  been  so  exaggerated  as  to  become  animalised,  for  they 
have  founded  hospitable  asylums  even  for  their  dumb  creaturesw 
The  mainspring  of  his  character  has  become  weakened,  and  hundred* 
of  millions  of  Hindoos  now  submit  themselves  to  a  handful  of 
English  conquerors.  In  India  if  we  wish  to  find  some  litUe 
courage  or  enei^,  we  must  go  up  to  the  northern  regions,  where 
the  stamp  of  native  wildness  still  exists.  The  Sikhs  are  fearless; 
the  Kaijpoots  are  drunkards,  sensual,  and  cruel,  but  they  are 
still  courageous. 

In  Persia  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  white  race  has,  we  are 
told  by  all  travellers,  grown  to  excess.  The  people  there  will 
tolerate  with  abject  servility  the  most  capricious  despotism.  The 
Persian  himself  is  hypocritical,  cowardly,  and  ferocious.  The 
only  white  men  not  yet  crushed  by  European  civilisation,  and 
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-who,  during  the  primitive  epochs,  gave  to  our  ancestors  their 
ethnical  superiority,  are  the  clans  in  the  Caucasus,  whom  the 
Russians  have  had  so  much  trouble  in  bringing  under  their 
subjection. 

Among  these  mountaineers,  as  among  the  Arabs,  the  human 
sentiment  is  shown  by  their  religious  feeling  of  hospitality;  and 
the  sanguinary  instincts  of  past  ages  is  still  seen  in  their  desire  for 
Tengeance,  which  they  hold  to  be  a  sacred  duty.  The  obligation 
is  always  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  We  know  that  it  is 
almost  the  same  with  the  Arabs,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  who 
have  come  to  an  equal  stage  of  civilisation. 

Among  the  so-called  Indo-European  nations,  now  the  most 
cirilised,  the  sanguinary  instincts  of  the  animal,  though  v^ry 
much  deadened,  often  awake  and  still  show  themselves  in  a 
thousand  different  ways.  It  may  be  that  abandonment  is  no 
longer  practised,  that  we  do  not  eat  our  old  men,  as  the  Thracians 
used  to  do  in  the  days  of  classic  antiquity ;  but,  nevertheless,  in 
the  heart  of  nations  apparently  the  most  civilised,  acts  of  cold 
inhumanity,  of  actual  savagery,  are  of  daily  occurrence.  As  has 
been  recently  shown  by  Dr.  Bordier,  in  examining  the  skulls  of 
•simBRinB,  atavism  reproduces  even  now  in  Europe  a  certain  number 
of  savages  who  belong  to  the  age  of  polished  stone.  This  ferocity 
iB  not  yet  quite  extinct,  and  shows  itself  only  too  plainly  in  a 
great  social  crisis,  when  all  legal  restraint  is  thrown  aside,  and 
especially  when,  in  a  cause  more  or  less  well  generally  understood, 
the  fluctuations  in  public  morality  appeal  to  the  sanguinary 
instincts  against  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy. 

Our  modern  humanity  is  much  oftener  upon  our  lips  than  in 
our  hearts.  It  is  indeed  narrow  enough,  and  hardly  held  to  be 
obligatory  except  among  people  of  the  same  race,  or  more  strictly, 
people  of  the  same  country.  Christopher  Columbus,  who  passes 
with  us  for  a  type  of  noble  heroism,  thought  that  he  was  not 
doing  wrong  in  ordering  that  the  natives  of  the  Antilles  should  be 
extirpated,  that  they  should  be  devoured  by  bloodhounds;  and 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  practice,  worse  than 
Mvage,  was  continued  in  Cuba  and  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo 
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"by  the  French  and  Spanish  colonists  against  the  maroon  coloured 
negroes.  In  Cape  Colony  the  Dutch  drove  out  the  Bushmen,  and 
even  the  Hottentots,  as  though  they  were  wild  beasts;  and  we 
know  only  too  well  that  in  the  same  savage  way  the  English 
colonists  have  exterminated  the  Tasmanians. 

Does  all  this  mean  that,  as  regards  benevolent  and  humanising 
sentiments,  man  has  not  progressed  since  the  early  primitive  ages  1 
It  would  be  ridiculously  absurd  to  maintain  such  a  theory.  At 
first  man  was  but  little  different  from  other  superior  mammalia. 
His  kindly  feelings  were  weak,  intermittent,  easily  mastered  by 
his  instincts  and  personal  wants ;  but  as  hunger,  the  all-powerful 
incentive,  gradually  slackened  its  hold,  man's  egoism  has  by 
degrees  become  less  violent.  At  first  people  were  fond  only  of 
their  children,  and  were  fond  of  them  only  for  a  short  time,  after 
the  fashion  of  animals.  Then  man  began  to  show  care  for  the 
aged  and  infirm.  For  a  long  while  humanity  was  not  extended 
beyond  the  members  of  one*s  own  family  or  one's  own  tribe.  In 
modem  times,  among  civilised  nations,  except  when  war  is  raging, 
the  fact  of  being  a  man  has  asserted  a  claim  to  certain  rights. 
We  need  not  be  accused  of  over  optimism  if  we  believe  that 
humanising  sentiments  are  destined  to  extend  themselves  still 
much  more  largely.  But  this  noble  side  of  the  moral  man  has 
grown  very  slowly  in  the  human  conscience,  as  we  may  see  clearly 
by  some  examples  among  the  inferior  human  types;  for  they, 
in  this  way,  as  in  many  others^  show  us  the  successive  stages 
through  which  the  superior  branches  of  humanity  have  passed. 
It  will  therefore  not  be  uninteresting  to  study  in  the  different 
races  the  manifestations  of  altruist  sentiments,  to  see  the  gradual 
passage  from  the  bestial  to  the  human  state. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

BBNEVOLENT   SENTIMENTS. 

Wi  may  easily  understand  how  the  feelings  of  pity,  of  compassion, 
etc,  arise  and  have  their  existence.  If  any  organised  creature  is 
toached  by  the  suffering  of  one  of  his  kind,  it  is  painful  to  him  to 
know  of  the  suffering.  The  exterior  signs  of  the  pains  of  others 
strike  back  upon  the  individual  who  watches  them ;  they  call  to 
his  mind  the  recollection  of  the  same  pains  which  he  himself  has 
undergone,  they  reproduce  a  more  or  less  weakened  image  of  what  he 
himself  has  felt.  From  such  a  condition  to  that  of  aiding  one  who 
is  in  pain,  the  step  is  but  a  short  one ;  it  is  a  generous  way  of 
relieving  and  aiding  oneself.  According  as  man's  imagination  is 
more  or  lees  strong,  the  reflection  of  grief  wiU  be  more  or  less 
strongly  pictured,  and  the  feeling  of  pity  will  also  be  strong  in 
proportion.  In  all  this,  intelligence,  properly  so  called,  can  have 
no  place.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  astonished  to  see  the  feeling 
of  pity  very  strongly  developed  in  certain  animals,  and  only 
rudimentary  in  certain  men. 

If ,  in  a  flight  of  parrots,  some  are  killed  by  a  sportsman,  the 
others  will  for  five  or  six  minutes  flutter  round  about  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  lost  companions;  they  will  cry  plaintively,  and 
will  also  allow  themselves  to  be  killed  in  their  turn.  Bullfinches, 
cardinals,  and  sizerins  (a  sort  of  linnet)  will  also  do  the  same. 
J.  Franklin  tells  us  a  touching  story  of  two  little  parrots,  called 
**  the  inseparable&"  The  female  had  become  gouty,  and  the  male 
fed  her  for  four  months.  He  assisted  her  in  climbing  on  to  her 
perch,  and  when  she  was  dying  he  increased  his  marks  of  care  and 
tenderness,  mourning  all  the  while  most  pitifully.  After  her  death, 
he  languished  and  died  himself  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  omstiti,  when  they  are  taken   prisoners,  hasten  to  their 
flick  and  nurse  them.      This  surely  is  a  case  in  which  humane 
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sentiments  intervene,  for  there  is  ordinarily  no  relationship  between 
these  animals,  brought  together  merely  by  chance. 

It  would  seem  that,  as  regards  sympathy  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  the  lowest  of  the  human  races  are  inferior  to  some  kinds  of 
animals  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention.  It  is  certain  that 
the  faculty  of  being  moved  by  the  sight  of  suffering  is  both  a 
sign  and  a  cause  of  social  progress ;  we  must,  therefore,  expect  to 
find  it  very  weak  in  those  human  types  still  in  a  primitive  state. 
The  Fuegians,  the  Tasmanians,  and  the  Australians  are  celebrated 
for  their  total  moral  insensibility.  The  l^ew  Caledoniana  axe 
almost  incapable  of  gratitude. 

According  to  A.  Bourgarel,  the  New  Caledonian  woman  is  the 
most  vicious  of  all  animals.  The  aborigines  of  South  Africa^  the 
Hottentots  and  the  Kafirs,  are  also  extremely  hard.  It  is  only  in 
the  equatorial  regions  of  the  African  continent  that  travellers  have 
observed  acts  that  are  really  human,  and  there  they  would  seem 
to  be  specially  the  privilege  of  the  woman.  In  the  Graboon 
country,  where  women  are  treated  just  as  beasts  of  burden,  they 
are  nevertheless  capable  of  pity  and  of  compassion.  Du  ChaiUa 
relates  that  he  himself  fell  sick,  and  they  overwhelmed  him  with 
care  and  attention.  And  we  must  here  notice  that  humanity  for 
another  race  is  not  common  even  among  the  white  races. 

In  Senegambia,  where  the  negro  blood  has  become  more  or  leas 
mixed  with  Moorish  blood,  these  altruist  sentiments  are  eon- 
siderably  developed.  After  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Bali, 
Clapperton  saw  the  inhabitants  of  Koulfani,  a  neighbouring  town, 
send  to  the  houseless  creatures  everything  except  that  of  which 
they  themselves  were  in  urgent  need.  The  women  in  this  region 
will  sometimes  show  their  compassion  by  acts  of  the  greatest 
delicacy.  An  old  woman  met  Mungo  Park  in  a  famished  state, 
and  completely  stripped  by  a  black  chieftain  ;  she  gave  him  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  went  away  without  waiting  to  be  thanked.  On 
another  occasion,  the  same  traveller,  possessing  no  other  worldly 
goods  but  the  saddle  of  a  horse  which  had  been  stolen  from  him, 
was  taken  in  and  lodged  by  the  women,  whom  he  heard  before  he 
went  to  sleep  singing  as  follows :  "  The  winds  are  roaring,  the  rains 
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are  falling ;  the  poor  white  man  came  and  sat  under  our  tree  ;  he 
bad  no  mother  to  give  him  his  milk,  no  woman  to  grind  bis  com. 
Let  us  have  pity  on  the  white  man.  He  has  no  mother/'  etc.  In 
the  same  country,  the  French  traveller  Kaffenel  was  treated  in 
the  same  waj.  **  They  knelt/'  he  says,  "  upon  the  mat  on  which 
I  lay  down ;  some  were  fanning  me,  others  were  rubbing  me, 
oUiers  were  giving  me  milk  and  baked  pistachio  nuts.  Their  song, 
which  became  gradually  more  and  more  melancholy,  ran  something 
in  this  wise :  '  The  white  man  who  has  come  from  a  great  way  over 
the  sea  has  stopped  here.  He  was  tired,  tired  because  he  had  walked 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  was  very  hot,  and  water  was  running 
down  his  cheeks  from  his  white  forehead.  He  was  very  hungry 
and  very  thirsty.  Take  the  finest  mats  and  spread  them  under  the 
white  man,  that  he  may  repose  his  weary  limbs.  And  our  master 
said  to  us :  ''  'Take  your  big  fans,  and  fasten  your  scarf -belts,  and 
wave  them  over  the  head  of  the  white  man  to  dry  up  the  drops  of 
water  that  stand  in  beads  upon  his  forehead.  Take  your  gourds 
and  fill  them  to  the  brim  with  the  best  milk  from  my  cows,  that 
the  white  man  may  slake  the  thirst  which  is  devouring  him.' "  * 

These  facts,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  would  lead  us 
to  think  that  compassion  was  especially  a  female  virtue.  But 
when  we  are  speaking  of  a  creature  so  widely  and  wonderfully 
various  as  man,  it  behoves  us  to  draw  our  conclusions  prudently. 
In  sociology,  more  than  in  most  other  matters,  we  shall  find  ex- 
eeptions  to  the  rule.  For  instance  one  would  think  that  there  was 
DO  virtue  more  essentially  feminine  than  shame ;  but  nevertheless 
in  many  countries  the  men  only  wear  any  sort  of  clothing.  We 
find  this  to  be  the  case  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  among 
many  African  tribes.  In  some  cases  clothing  is  the  privilege  given 
to  the  married  woman,  in  others  to  the  young  girL  As  regards 
the  feeling  of  pity,  the  diversity  is  equally  great.  The  negro 
women  in  Senegambia  are  susceptible  of  acts  of  delicate  charity, 
but  the  Bechuana  ELafir  women  would,  without  blushing,  watch  their 
husbands,  after  a  victory,  decapitate  the  wives  of  their  prisoners 
limply  to  possess  themselves  of  their  necklaces,  which  bore  too 
*  Eaffenel,  **  Noaveaa  Yojage  anx  pays  des  N^gres,"  L  275. 
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heavily  round  their  necks.  Thevet  relates  that  the  Brazilian 
aborigines  used  to  keep  their  prisoners  of  war  for  a  certain  time, 
they  would  bring  them  up,  and  provide  them  with  wives ;  then  at 
a  given  moment  they  would  eat  them  amidst  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Then,  says  L^ry,  the  wife  of  the  dead  man,  after  some  feigned  show 
of  grief,  would  always  be  the  first  to  eat  a  piece  of  her  late  hasban<]. 
The  aborigines  of  Central  America  were  always,  and  are  still, 
generally  soft  mannered  and  sociable.  When  they  were  once 
conquered  they  submitted  themselves  docilely  to  a  few  Spaniards  ; 
they  would  often  show  themselves  to  be  devoted  to  their  masters, 
iu  spite  of  the  masters'  cruelty  towards  them.  D'Orbigny  has  seen 
(hem  weeping  for  grief  because  they  were  obliged  to  kill  one  of 
their  high-priests.  The  islanders  of  Cuba  showed  to  Christopher 
Columbus  the  heartiest  and  the  warmest  welcome.  A  chief  whose 
wife  had  been  taken  away  from  him  went  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
to  entreat  Barthelemy  to  give  her  back  to  him ;  and  after  his 
prayer  was  granted  he  returned  with  four  or  five  hundred  of  his 
subjects  to  clear  away  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  Spaniards. 

It  may  astonish  us  to  learn  that  the  poor  Esquimaux,  coane 
mannered  as  they  are,  have  sometimes  shown  instances  of  great 
generosity.  They  gave  to  Koss  and  his  companions  a  handsome 
present  of  fish,  and  looked  for  nothing  in  return.  With  delicate 
politeness  they  thanked  the  English,  who  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  lodged  by  them.  A  woman,  whom  the  doctor  upon  the  expe- 
dition had  attended,  brought  to  him  the  most  precious  object  she 
possessed :  a  stone  from  which  fire  could  be  struck. 

In  the  primitive  man,  whose  morality  is  still  in  the  course  of 
formation,  whose  animal  instincts  speak  so  loudly,  and  whose 
disposition  is  so  extremely  changeable,  there  is  no  steadiness  of 
character.  Kindness  and  ferocity  may  be  found  co-existeni 
During  this  early  phase  there  are  in  man,  so  to  say,  several 
psychical  beings;  mental  life  is  fragmentary,  and  man's  actions 
will  depend  upon  the  impression  of  the  moment  The  Poly- 
nesians, who  show  a  most  infantine  versatility,  are  both  soft 
mannered  and  crueL  Porter  extols  the  courtesy,  the  bravery,  and 
the  affability  of  the  Noukahivans;    he  is  astonished  at  their 
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brotherly  dealings.  Cook  has  seen  the  Tahitians  divide  into  equal 
portions  one  single  piece  of  bread-fruit,  mutually  exchange  their 
clothes,  and  show  themselves  willing  to  oblige  each  other.  The 
inhabitants  of  Easter  island,  during  a  time  of  famine,  offered  to 
Cook  some  potatoes  from  their  own  scanty  meal  Bligh  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  gaiety,  the  good-humour,  and  the  sociability 
of  the  Tahitians,  whose  life  is  ordinarily  a  long  period  of  amuse- 
ment; and  in  Bashee  island,  some  of  Dampier's  sailors,  who 
had  deserted,  were  kindly  received  by  the  natives,  who  gave  to 
each  of  them  a  wife,  a  field,  and  all  the  implements  necessar]^  to 
cnltivate  it. 

Let  us  repeat,  the  most  striking  moral  contrasts  may  be  seen  in 
the  ill-developed  man.  The  Malay  tribes,  for  instance,  have  justly 
earned  their  reputation  for  being  ferocious ;  but  Wallace  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  morality  of  the  Borneo  Dyaks.  They 
appear  to  be  honest,  scrupulous,  never  committing  acts  of  violence 
among  their  own  tribe ;  but  the  very  same  men  are,  tribe  against 
tribe,  intrepid  in  pursuing  each  other. 

We  know  that  among  the  Chinese  humane  sentiments  may  be 
seen  in  their  large  number  of  hospitals,  of  institutions   giving 
assistance  to  the  weak,  to  the  infirm,  to  widows,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  pawnshops,  etc.     We  need  not  be  astonished  at  all  this, 
for  in  China  we  find  an  ancient  and  ingeniously  contrived  system 
of  civilisation.    We  may  be  more  startled  to  see  the  refined  notions 
of  chivalry  existing  among  the  Mongolians  in  Tartary.     For  in- 
stance, in  Tartary,  if  one  wishes  to  pass  unmolested  through  an 
enemy's  village,  one  may  do  so  by  putting  women  in  front  of  the 
caravan,  and  giving  to  them  the  care  of  driving  the  animals.     It 
is  held  to  be  a  point  of  honour  in  the  country  not  to  attack  women, 
or  to  steal  from  them  the  animals   they  are  driving.      And  yet 
these  people,  who  have  such  generous  manners,  are  the  descendants 
of  the  terrible  Mongolians,  whose  bloody  invasions  cast  so  much 
terror  upon  the  whole  of  the  old  continent. 

In  the  same  way,  too,  the  Turkomans,  in  whom  the  Mongolian 
blood  predominates,  and  whose  life  is  but  a  long  series  of  thieving 
and  murder,  practise  hospitality  in  a  most  generous  way.     The 
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stranger,  unless  he  be  a  declared  enemy,  is  welcomed  into  their  tents 
with  the  greatest  courtesy ;  his  only  danger  is  if  he  should  wish 
to  exchange  the  hospitality  of  one  host  for  that  of  another. 

This  virtue  of  showing  hospitality  is  not,  as  we  are  aware,  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  nomad  Turkomans.  It  is  also  in  some 
way  a  moral  characteristic  in  the  generosity  of  the  Arabs.  In 
Arabia,  everyone,  both  rich  and  poor,  chiefs  and  simple  Bedouini^ 
are  strictly  enjoined  to  exercise  it.  The  force  of  public  opinion  has 
so  willed  it,  being  prompted  thereto  from  the  simple  feeling  of 
neighbourly  duty.  The  most  cutting  reproach  that  can  be  made 
against  an  Arab  tribe  is  that  **  the  men  have  not  the  heart  to  give 
everything,  and  the  women  can  refuse  nothing." 

Later  on  we  shall  have  to  inquire  the  reason  for  the  feeling  of 
duty.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  feeling  becomes  increased 
by  inheritance ;  but,  as  with  everything  appertaining  to  the  human 
conscience,  its  manifestations  will  be  found  to  differ  very  widely. 
In  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  Antar  practised  hospitality  upon  a 
truly  grand  scale.  It  is  therefore  considered  a  most  imperious 
moral  obligation  among  all  the  present  existing  Arabs  who  have 
preserved  the  civilisation  peculiar  to  their  race. 

The  sentiment  of  a  joint  responsibility,  of  a  joint  feeling  for  the 
sufferings  of  others,  has  in  the  moral  system  of  the  Indians  shown 
itself  in  a  form  that  we  may  well  call  excessive.  If  a  man  has  lost 
a  lawsuit,  or  undergone  an  injustice,  he  will  kill  himself  in  order 
that  his  blood  may  fall  upon  the  head  of  his  offender.  Heber 
relates  that  in  the  district  of  Ghazeepore  (Hindostan)  a  man  who 
had  been  nonsuited  in  a  trial  as  to  the  possession  of  a  field,  brought 
his  wife  there  and  burnt  her  alive,  in  order  that  her  spirit  should 
come  back  after  her  death,  and  that  the  ground  might  be  cursed. 
Before  the  English  conquest  the  last  resource  of  the  people  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  rajahs  was  to  assemble  silently  before  the  palace 
of  the  master,  and,  if  il^ed  be,  to  let  themselves  die  of  hunger  if  the 
rajah  did  not  yield  to  them.  The  quite  primitive  man — the 
Australian,  for  instance — will  kill  and  eat  his  own  child  without 
any  feeling  of  regret  or  of  remorse  ;  the  Hindoo,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  such  confidence  in  the  altruist  sentiment  among  the  men  of  his 
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race  that  he  will  base  his  yengeance  upon  it.  The  two  men  rush 
to  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  scale  of  humanity.  The  Hindoo 
has  assuredly  once  been  in  the  present  position  of  the  Australian, 
and  his  example,  along  with  many  others,  proves  to  us  how  indefinite 
is  the  field  of  our  moral  evolution. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to  con- 
sider the  humanising  sentiments  as  virtues  invented  by  the  Aryan 
xaces.  We  have  seen  instances  even  among  the  inferior  human 
types ;  they  will  be  found  to  generalise  themselves  in  the  hearts 
of  every  people  who  have  arrived  to  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation. 
European  Christianity  has  taught  us  charity  and  neighbourly  love ; 
but  the  Chinese  have  built  and  dedicated  temples  to  Pity. 

We  all  know  very  well  how  slowly  has  sympathy,  the  power  of 
feeling  pain  ourselves  because  of  the  suffering  of  others,  developed 
itself  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Greco-Koman  antiquity  down 
to  our  own  days.  Between  Ormuzd  and  Ahrimane  the  struggle 
has  been  long,  and  it  is  yet  far  from  terminated.  In  the  beginning 
of  their  history  the  Grecian  heart  was  hard ;  the  foreigner  was  to 
them  more  or  less  an  enemy ;  the  slave,  a  sort  of  domestic  animal, 
whom  we  might,  according  to  Aristotle,  hunt  out  as  though  he 
were  game.  But  the  Greek  religion  soon  instituted  places  of 
refuge  for  the  outlaws,  the  conquered,  the  slaves,  and  even  for  the 
guilty.  £uripides  even  went  so  far  as  to  define  the  truly  good 
man :  "  he  who  lives  for  his  neighbour."  ♦  In  Rome  nearly  the 
whole  population  used  to  take  their  delight  in  watching  the  bloody 
■ports  in  the  circus ;  the  vestal  virgins  (oh  feminine  sensibility  !) 
bj  lowering  their  thumb  would  thereby  command  the  deaths  of  the 
gladiators.  But  by  degrees  the  Greco-Koman  philosophy  encouraged 
hamanising  influences,  which  Christianity  claims  for  itself  to  have 
invented.  Have  we  yet  reached  the  ultimate  stage  of  this  evolu- 
tion 1  In  order  to  think  so  we  must  both  ignore  the  past  and  blind 
ourselves  as  to  the  present. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  phases  in  our  social 
evolution  to  show  irrefragable  traces  of  the  progress  of  humanity. 

*  This  hamaDe   evolntion  in  the  Greek  mind  has  been  admirably  de- 
scribed by  M.  E.  Havet,  io  his  "  Orif^nes  da  ChristLiniBine." 
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Our  own  history  will  supply  us  abundantly.  Let  us  take  one 
instance :  During  the  first  centuries  of  the  dark  ages,  the  right  of 
shipwreck  was  a  right  belonging  to  the  monarch,  and  a  prince  of 
L^on,  in  Brittany,  calmly  contemplating  the  terrible  rocks  off  the 
coast  of  Finisterre,  said,  without  feeling  the  slightest  twinge  of 
conscience,  that  they  were  worth  to  him  more  than  all  the  precious 
stones  of  the  most  opulent  monarch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
confiscation  of  waifs  of  all  sorts  coming  from  shipwrecks,  then  so 
frequent  upon  this  coast,  brought  him,  one  year  with  the  other,  an 
income  of  ten  thousand  golden  crowns.  We  nowadays  spend  a 
much  larger  sum  in  constructing  with  great  labour  and  at  great  risk 
ingenious  watch-towers  upon  this  same  dangerous  coast. 

Our  own  European  history,  bloody  as  it  may  be,  is  but  a  long 
effort,  not  always  conscious  of  the  past,  towards  humane  progress. 
During  the  early  ages  treatment  of  the  slaves  was  gradually 
so'ftened ;  then  the  slave  himself  at  last  became  politically  equal 
with  his  master.  The  distinctions  of  caste  and  of  class  wore  them- 
selves away ;  the  vassals  began  to  encroach  upon  the  fiefs  of  their 
lord.  The  nobles,  who  were  dominant  only  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  slowly  lost  the  warlike  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  without 
always  acquiring  those  belonging  to  a  more  humane  epoch.  This 
;5low  work  of  equalisation  is,  doubtless,  far  from  complete;  but 
even  now  in  civilised  countries,  the  fact  of  being  a  man  carries 
with  it  its  '*  rights."  Instruction  has  become,  and  will  tend  to  do 
so  more  and  more,  a  common  source  of  wealth ;  consequently  real 
inequality,  moral  and  intellectual  inequality,  will  always  fatally 
diiiiiuish.  Now,  this  gradual  elevation  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
conscience  is  necessary,  for  it  is  the  result  of  ethnical  competition  ; 
and  the  people,  who,  in  this  salutary  state  of  rivalry  allow  them- 
selves to  be  outrun,  are  destined  to  disappear  from  off  the  face  of 
the  world. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   CONDITION   OP   WOMEJf. 

Thb  ideas  implanted  in  the  human  brain  of  right  and  of  justice, 
and  also  of  the  feeling  of  respect  for  the  weak,  are  the  fniits  of  a 
high  degree  of  culture,  little  recognised,  perhaps  unknown,  in 
primitiYe  civilisations,  in  which  man,  realising  certain  conceptions 
of  the  Greek  mythology,  has  not  yet  emancipated  himself  from 
the  animal  state.  It  is  woman's  misfortune  all  over  the  earth  to 
be  weaker  than  her  companion ;  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
that  her  lot  is  harder  in  proportion  as  the  society  to  which  she 
belongs  is  more  rudimentary.  The  condition  of  women  may  even 
fonush  us  with  a  fairly  good  criterion  of  the  development  of  a 
people,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  examine  the  principal  human  races 
from  this  point  of  view. 

In  Australia  woman  is  a  domestic  animal,  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  genesic  pleasure,  for  reproduction,  and,  in  case  of  famine,  for 
food.  Hunting  and  fighting  are  man's  occupations.  The  woman 
has  to  follow  him  on  his  excursions,  carrying  her  children  and  a 
flaming  brand  to  light  the  fire — this  being  the  stock  of  furniture 
belonging  to  the  family.  On  the  seashore  it  is  she  who  has  to  go 
into  the  water  in  search  for  shell-fish,  which  form  the  staple  article 
of  food.  She  does  not  eat  until  after  her  master  has  first  filled 
himself ;  she  then  feeds  upon  the  remains  which  he  has  thrown  to 
her  as  though  she  were  a  dog. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  life  of  the  Australian  woman  is  a 
long  series  of  prostitution ;  her  savage  owner  does  not  seem  to  have 
for  her  the  slightest  feeling  of  affection.  He  regards  her  as  a  thing, 
ftnd  as  a  thing  of  little  value.  The  Kev.  Father  Salvado  says : 
"  One  evening,  as  I  was  repeating  my  breviary,  I  heard  outside  a 
noise  resembling  a  constant  repetition  of  blows,  and  also  the  cries 
of  a  woman.  ...  I  immediately  went  out,  and  saw  eight  savage 
women  mercilessly  belabouring  each  other  with  their  ouanes,  or  their 
sticks.    I  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  fray  to  try  and  separate  them, 
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but  the  wind  rendered  my  words  inaudible.  One  can  hardly  Bay 
they  were  women ;  they  were  rather  wild  beasts.  I  then  took  a 
stick  and  laid  it  well  over  the  shouldera  of  the  most  savage  of 
them,  and  so  put  an  end  to  their  squabble.  Some  of  them  had 
their  heads  cut  open,  others  their  shoulder-blades  broken,  and  blood 
running  down  in  torrents.  There  was  not  one  whose  black  skin  was 
not  all  stained  with  blood  from  her  head  to  her  feet.  Seeing  theii 
husbands  sitting  round  the  fire  looking  at  them  and  laughing  all 
the  while,  I  scolded  them  roundly.  '  What ! '  I  cried,  *  your  wives 
are  killing  each  other,  and  you  stay  there  quietly  and  do  not  think 
of  separating  them  1 '  They  answered  me  :  '  Who  would  wish  to 
interfere  when  women  are  quarrelling  1 '  *  You,  of  course,  who  an 
their  husbands.'  *  We  t  It  is  no  matter  to  us.'  '  What  do  yoa 
mean,  it  is  no  matter  to  you  f  Suppose  one  of  them  were  to  die, 
wouldn^t  that  be  of  consequence  to  you  1 '  '  Kot  in  the  least ;  if 
one  were  to  die  we  still  have  a  thousand  others.' " 

The  placid  contempt  for  women  in  Australia  is  shown  in  the 
most  bestial  way :  three  days  after  a  man's  death  his  wife  becomes 
the  property  of  his  brother-in-law.  It  is  rarely  enough  that  an 
Australian  woman  dies  a  natural  death.  "  They  generally  despatch 
them  before  they  grow  old  and  thin,  for  fear  of  losing  so  much 
good  food.  .  .  .  She  is  so  little  thought  of,  either  before  or  after 
her  death,  that  we  may  ask  ourselves  if  a  man  does  not  put  his 
dog,  when  alive,  exactly  upon  the  same  footing  as  his  wife,  and  if 
he  thinks  more  often  and  more  tenderly  of  one  than  of  the  other 
after  he  has  eaten  them  both  ? " 

In  the  other  Melanesian  islands  the  lot  of  the  woman  is  hardly 
softer ;  for  among  the  Oceanian  negroes  humanity  is  not  the  pre> 
(loniinant  quality.  In  Fiji  a  man  has  the  right  to  sell  his  wife,  or 
tu  kill  her  if  he  so  please.  They  often  fasten  their  wives  to  a  tree 
or  to  a  post  and  then  whip  them.  In  New  Caledonia  the  wife  is 
not  allowed  to  eat  with  her  husband ;  she  lives  in  a  detached  part  of 
the  habitation.  The  hardest  part  of  the  work  is  imposed  upon  her, 
she  is  even  subject  to  bad  treatment,  and  she  often  puts  an  end  to 
her  trouble  by  suicide. 

We   have   already  remarked   in   the  course   of  this  book  that 
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primitire  races  of  the  most  different  kinds  will  often  resemble  each 
other  in  many  ways.  And  in  no  respect  do  they  differ  less  than  in 
the  slavery  to  which  they  subject  their  wives.  It  is  a  great  defect 
to  be  weak,  even  in  our  most  civilised  societies,  but  in  the  early 
stage  of  human  development  it  is  an  unpardonable  wrong.  In  the 
negro  districts  of  Africa  woman  is  not  treated  much  better  than 
in  Australia,  but  in  Africa  she  is  rarely  eaten— certainly  much 
less  often  than  in  Australia.  The  reason  is  that  on  the  African 
continent  game  may  be  found,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  African 
negro  are  pastoral,  or  more  generally  agricultural  Baker  has 
nevertheless  related,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
the  history  of  an  anthropophagical  feast,  which  was  held  at  Gondo- 
koTO  on  the  Tipper  Nile,  and  for  which  the  female  slaves  and  the 
children  furnished  the  dishes.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
female  negro  is  not  eaten  in  Africa  by  the  stronger  race,  though  she 
is  forced  to  do  the  hardest  and  most  laborious  work. 

Among  the  Hottentots  and  the  Kafirs  man  hunts  or  is  engaged 
in  warfare^occupations  which  have  all  over  the  world  ev^r  been 
considered  as  the  most  noble.  He  also  looks  after  the  cattle,  the 
enclosing  of  his  fields;  he  tans  the  skins  of  his  oxen,  with  which  he 
clothes  himself  more  or  less.  Among  the  Kafirs,  to  look  after  the 
cattle  is  considered  as  a  superior  occupation ;  and  in  Kaffraria  the 
cow  is  called  "  the  hairy  pearl."  With  primitive  man  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  bovine  race  has  always  marked  a  stage  of  progress. 
Bat  all  the  other  less  distinguished  labours  have  devolved  upon 
the  woman.  In  the  Hottentot  country  and  in  Kaffraria  she  builds 
the  habitations,  she  plaits  the  mats,  she  bakes  and  moulds  the 
pottery.  Among  the  Kafirs  who  are  agricultural  she  digs  the 
earthy  sows  it,  and  gathers  in  the  harvest.  Man  has  no  idea  of 
helping  her,  and  all  over  negro  Africa  woman's  condition  is 
very  similar.  With  the  exception  of  the  Hottentots,  nearly  all 
the  African  negroes  practise  agriculture  in  a  certain  measure ; 
bat  the  care  of  cultivating  the  land  is  specially  incumbent 
upon  the  women  and  the  slaves.  As  everywhere  else,  she 
cultivates  the  soil ;  but  when  she  has  sufficiently  fed  her  husband 
she  may  then  dispose  as  she  pleases  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
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harvest  As  in  Kaffraria,  these  poor  creatures  have  to  buUd  the 
habitations.  In  some  districts  half  negro  and  half  Moorish,  for 
instance  among  the  Solimans,  the  women  are  the  barbers  and  the 
surgeons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  sow  and  wash  the  stufis. 
The  women  have  everywhere  to  share  with  the  oxen,  the  mules,  and 
the  asses  the  labour  of  carrying  the  burdens ;  the  men  do  not 
degrade  themselves  by  giving  any  assistance.  Women  also  grind 
the  com  with  stones  in  round  holes  dug  in  the  rocks.  In  this 
region,  as  in  Southern  Africa,  man  reserves  to  himself  the  care 
of  the  cattle,  he  milks  the  cows  and  leads  them  out  to  graze,  etc 
He  is  everywhere  the  blacksmith.  To  boat  and  fashion  iron  in 
Africa  is  considered  a  noble  profession,  which  sometimes  confers 
special  political  rights.  It  is  also  a  scientific  trade  ;  in  Kaffraria 
the  blacksmith  is  called  "  the  iron  doctor." 

We  find  the  same  custom  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile ;  all 
over  Africa  man  is  a  huntsman,  a  soldier.  During  his  many  leisoxe 
hours  he  will  lie  down  lazily  in  the  shade,  smoking  or  chattering 
while  his  wife  is  digging  and  doing  the  hardest  part  of  the 
work. 

In  the  middle  part  of  Africa,  as  in  Australia,  the  woman  never 
shares  the  repast  with  the  man;  her  children  show  theilr  disdain  for 
her  and  do  not  listen  to  her ;  the  head  of  the  family  wiU  often 
knock  her  down  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretext.  And  everywhere 
the  poor  creature  will  submit  humbly  to  her  sad  lot,  bearing  it  all 
without  a  murmur.  It  appears  to  her  natural  that  she  should 
be  so  oppressed.  And  in  countries  where  the  Moorish  influence 
is  predominant  the  lot  of  women  is  not  much  better  than  among 
the  negroes.  In  Senegambia  they  cultivate  the  soil,  bear  the 
burdens,  and  even  watch  the  cattle ;  they  have  not  the  privilege  of 
eating  with  their  husbands.  When  he  mounts  his  horse  they  most 
hold  his  stirrup  for  him.  They  are  beaten  and  cast  off  at  pleasure. 
In  Darfur  they  are  treated  in  the  same  way ;  one  may  often  see 
tliem,  laden  with  baggage  and  provisions,  following  on  foot  their  lord 
and  master,  who  is  comfortably  seated  on  an  ass.  Their  husbands 
will  gladly  lend  them  to  strangers — ^it  is  their  right  to  do  so — ^for  a 
fitting  retribution.    In  this  country,  only  the  sultan's  daughters  have 
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!  right  to  exercise  any  wiJl  of  their  own  without  caring  for 
that  of  their  huaband.  The  power  of  their  father  sofGcea  to 
oTerruIe  every  other  authority. 

Among  the  nomad  races  the  absolute  Bubjection  of  women  bo- 

comcis  more  difficult.    We  need  not,  therefore,  be  astonished  to  find 

that  the  Tuarick  women  are  much  more  free  than  the  Moorish 

women.     They  enjoy  an   amount   of   liberty  which  ia  rolatively 

e  ;  they  move  about  wiliiout  restraint,  and  will  gladly  talk 

They   are   not   even    always    bought    by    their 

Ubauds,  aa  ia  usually  the  custom  in  Africa;  the  purchaaa-mouey 

~11  often  take  the  form  of  a  handsome  present  made  to  the  father. 

Ht  oveois  that  everywhere  the  primitive  lot  of  women  haa  been, 

f  ia  still,  a  state  of  servitude  more  or  less  hard,  more  or  less 

rricious,  according  to  the  race  and  the  country.     In  Polynesia, 

IDDg  this  infantine  race  of  people  whom  travellers,  and  eapectally 

1  of  the  kst  century,  have  delighted  to  paint  to  us  in  too 

[ht  colours,  woman  was,  as  everywhere  else,  considered  as  a 

lag  belonging  to  the  man.     No  doubt,  nearly  everywhere,  befu.-« 

t  maimge  she  enjoyed  the  fullest  degree  of  amorous  liberty  ;  bui 

e  mamed,  she  became  aa  a  field  let  out  to  hire  by  her  owner. 

Holtery  was  strictly  forbidden  to  her  unlesa  in  the  case  of  previoua 

thotiaation ;  but  it  was  her  duty  to  prostitute   herself   if  her 

lluaband  told  hi-r  to  do  so — it  always  being  for  his  advantage — 

whenever  be  pleased  to  give  her  to  a  friend  or  to  a  stranger.     In 

meet  of  theae  islands  the  women  were  obliged  to  find  and  prepare 

llw  food  for  their  liusbands,  either  in  laboriously  breaking  the  fruit 

of  Um  psndanus,  so  as  to  extract  the  nut,  or  in  spending  whole 

boon,  b&refooted,  on  sharp  coral  reefs,   up  to  their  waiat  in  the 

mttw,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  endeavouring  to  catch  shell- 

tiab  or  other  sea  produce.     When  the  feast  was  made  ready  the 

mm  would  gluttonously  devour  the  best  parts,  and  the  women  had 

►  be  content  with  what  was  left,  or  what  was  thrown  at  them. 

irijr  overywhere  they  were  forbidden  to  sit  down  to  eat  with  the 

Id  Tahiti,  they  were  oven  obliged  to  cook  their  food  upon 

nd  to  eat  in  different  liuts.     They  were  obliged  to 

iithe  places  Irei;uented  by  man,  also  men's  war  tools  and 
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fishing  implements.  The  head  of  their  husband  and  of  their  father 
was  to  them  a  holy  thing.  They  were  forbidden  to  touch  any 
object  which  had  touched  those  tabooed  heads,  or  to  pass  in  front  of 
the  men  when  they  were  lying  down.  In  the  Marquesas  ialands, 
the  women  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  boats ;  it  was  said  thai 
their  presence  frightened  away  the  fish.  The  best  and  most  choies 
food,  that  which  was  called  divine,  because  it  might  be  offered  to 
the  gods,  was  altogether  forbidden  to  women.  At  Tahiti,  this 
comprised  all  winged  creatures,  cocoa-nuts,  and  plantains.  Tlie 
pig  was  everywhere  reserved  for  men  and  for  gods.  The  power 
of  being  able  to  eat  as  much  pork  as  they  pleased  was,  for  the 
women  in  the  Sandwich  islands^  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  little  island  of  Bapa,  all  the 
men  were  considered  as  holy  beings  by  the  weaker  sex ;  and  iU 
through  the  year  the  women  were  obliged  to  put  the  food  into  thsir 
mouths,  but  in  the  other  islands  this  was  only  done  during  the 
periods  of  taboo. 

In  some  of  the  archipelagoes,  at  l^oukahiva,  in  the  Friendly 
islands,  the  men  used  to  cultivate  the  land,  used  to  construct  the 
houses  and  the  canoes,  but  nearly  everywhere  all  the  hard  labour 
was  the  lot  of  the  women.  They  had  to  plough,  to  mannfaetiixe 
stufib  from  the  mulberry  tree,  and  to  carry  the  burdens.  In  New 
Zealand  it  was  considered  dishonourable  for  one  of  the  masculine 
sex  to  carry  a  burden.  Man  there  confined  himself  to  fishing  and 
to  fighting. 

Over  all  Polynesia  we  find  a  general  sameness ;  but  that  dots 
not  prevent  certain  local  differences,  specially  as  regards  the  con- 
dition of  the  women,  which  became  harder  in  proportion  aa  the 
natural  resources  of  the  island  were  less  meagre.  In  New  Zealand 
for  instance,  feminine  servitude  was  more  severe  than  at  NoukahiTai 
where  the  alimentary  resources  were  more  abundant.  In  this  last 
island  the  women  were  obliged  only  to  take  care  of  the  children,  to 
fabricate  stuffs  from  the  mulberry  tree,  to  prepare  the  popoi^  the 
kekai,,  the  kaku,  which  were  pastes  or  thick  soups  made  of  the 
bread-fruit  The  men  would  cultivate  the  ground  and  they  would 
fish.     As  these  occupations  employed  only  a  few  hours  in  the  week, 
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the  rest  of  their  time  "was  passed  in  sleeping,  singing,  hathing, 
plaiting  -wreaths  of  flowers,  eta  In  the  Tonga  archipelago  the 
condition  of  the  feminine  sex  was,  exceptionally,  very  much  softer ; 
they  were  there  considered,  not  as  beasts  of  harden,  but  as  com- 
panions. Rare  instance,  but  still  giving  another  proof  of  how 
dilTerent  is  the  condition  of  man.  ^ 

In  the  savage  parts  of  America,  from  the  island  of  Terra  del 
Fnego  up  to  the  Arctic  regions,  the  condition  of  woman  is  almost 
everywhere  that  of  a  beast  of  burden.  The  Fuegian  woman  has  in 
all  weathers  and  at  all  seasons,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  to  go  into  the  water  to  look  for  shell-fish,  or  to  empty  the 
wmter  out  of  the  canoes.  It  is  she  who  builds  the  rudimentary  wig- 
wam ;  it  is  often  she  who  has  to  punt  the  canoe.  She  acquits  herself 
of  all  these  labours,  even  when  she  is  acting  as  nurse,  and  i/v 
curying  on  her  back,  in  a  skin,  the  child  to  whom  she  is  giving 
sack.  As  her  recompense,  when  she  is  old  and  can  no  longer  work, 
man  will  generally  eat  her,  if  he  is  slack  of  food,  after  having 
suffocated  her  by  holding  her  head  in  the  smoke  of  a  lire  made  of 
green  wood.  If  one  asks  them  why  they  do  not  rather  sacrifice 
their  dogs,  they  will  answer :  **  The  dog  eats  the  iappo  " — that  is, 
the  otter. 

On  the  continent,  where  life  is  somewhat  less  difficult,  and  some- 
what leas  bestial,  woman  is  not  ordinarily  kept  as  reserve  food  in 
case  of  need,  but  she  is  always  condemned  to  do  the  hardest  work. 
In  Patagonia  man  sleeps  when  he  is  not  hunting,  and  when  he  is 
not  hunting  he  is  sleeping.  The  woman  skins  the  animals  that  the 
man  has  killed,  she  prepares  the  skins,  she  softens  them,  joins  them 
together  with  the  sinews  of  the  animal,  either  to  make  large  cloaks, 
ornamented  afterwards  with  paint,  or  to  serve  as  walls  for  their 
tenta.  When  the  game  in  any  district  has  grown  scarce,  the  woman 
rolls  up  the  skins  and  the  posts  which  support  the  tent,  she  runs  in 
the  horses  and  loads  them,  or,  when  there  are  no  horses,  she  loads 
herself-^-and  then  the  tribe  decamp  from  their  habitation  in  search 
of  a  more  propitious  dwelling-place. 

Farther  north  we  find  the  same  manners,  in  spite  of  the  difference 
in  the  climate  and  in  the  kind  of  life.     While  on  their  journeys 
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the  man  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have  no  other  care  than  to  ward 
off  the  jaguar;  he  therefore  carries  only  his  how  and  his  anows; 
hut  the  woman  is  hurdened  with  the  haggage,  the  provisions,  and  the 
children.  When  they  halt  she  has  to  collect  together  the  wood,  and 
do  the  cookery,  while  the  man  is  lying  down  in  his  hammock.  Ha 
will  put  an  end  to  his  wife  without  the  slightest  scruple.  A  Moxot 
Indian  does  not  hesitate  to  kill  his  wife  if  she  miscarries,  an  acci- 
dent that  cannot  he  infrequent  in  such  a  kind  of  life.  In  Paraguay 
it  is  considered  criminal  in  a  woman  to  he  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  man  of  another  trihe. 

This  harsh  treatment  of  women  does  not  depend  upon  the  raM^ 
but  upon  the  degree  of  civilisation.  The  ancient  Peruvians  had 
rid  themselves  of  their  harbarous  manners,  and  among  them  the 
hardest  labour  was  always  performed  by  the  men.  But  with  the 
Red  Skins  of  the  north  it  is  very  different,  for  they  are  still  in  i 
state  of  savagery.  Except  the  fabrication  of  their  hunting  and  wu 
instruments,  all  the  labour  there  is  incumbent  upon  the  woman. 
Upon  her  devolves  the  care  of  the  household  and  the  kitchen ;  (ti'H 
prepares  the  skins  and  the  furs ;  she  gathers  in  the  wild  rice ;  ahi 
digs,  she  sows,  and  plants  the  maize  and  the  vegetables ;  she  driei 
the  meat  and  the  roots  for  the  winter  stock ;  she  makes  the  dothee^ 
the  neck  collars,  etc.  The  man  will  disdain  to  aid  the  woman  even 
in  the  construction  of  their  canoes  when  it  becomes  necessazy  to 
make  one;  fighting,  hunting,  smoking,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping 
are  his  only  occupations.  He  considers  it  dishonourable  to  be 
obliged  to  work. 

The  Nootka  Columbia  woman  collects  the  mussels  and  other 
shell-fish,  as  does  the  Fuegian  woman.  Like  the  man,  she  rows 
and  paddles  the  boats;  she  makes  the  flaxen  and  the  woollen 
clothing ;  she  brings  the  sardines  into  the  habitations  and  there  she 
is  obliged  to  prepare  them.  In  Sitka  island,  in  New  Archangel, 
the  women  act  as  night- watchers.  In  this  country  the  natives 
build  their  temporary  dwelling-houses  on  high  places,  in  some  way 
protected  by  nature,  and  at  night,  while  the  men  are  sleeping  in 
their  huts,  the  women  watch  outside,  collected  together  round  the 
lire,  and  they  pass  the  hours  rclatiug  their  own  domestic  quarreLk 
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On  the  other  side  of  Behiing's  straits  we  find  in  Eamtsuhutka 

i  somewlial  improved  division  of  labour ;  this  is  the  oase  in  all 

e  Asiatic  Mou^olian  or  Kluugoloid  races,  among  whom  the  most 

piportaut   and   probably  aldo  the  most  aacient  features   in   our 

iytlisation  first  took  their  rise.     In  Kamtschatka  the  man  under- 

ikes  to  build  the  iourtea,  to  fabricate  the  ulensila  for  household  use, 

I  manufacturo  his  implements  of  waj  and  the  chase,  to  prepare 

e  food,  to  ekiu  the  wild  animals  aud  the  doge,  out  of  which  skin 

t  aitetwards  makes  his  clothes.     The  women  tan  the  skins  by 

rspiDg  them  with  a  stone  kuife,  theu  they  rub  them  with  fishes' 

aore  or  leas  fresh ;  they  afterwaida  stretch  thera,  cut  them, 

iw  them  together  again,  and  so  make  their  clothes  aud  their 

In  the  nomad  districts  of  ItlongoUa,  where  the  women  enjoy 

I  cosaiderable  amount  of  liberty,   they   riUe,  straddling  aa  they 

D  M|  from  one  tent  to  another ;  but  they  are  very  far  from  being 

They  have  to  fetch  the  water,  often  from  a  greot  distance,  to 

ft  for  fuel  the  argoU  (the  manure  of  their  flocks),  the  only  com- 

lible  matter  in  the  country,   to  milk  the  cows,  to  make  the 

■Iter,  to  tread  the  wool,  to  tan  the  skins,  and  to  make  the  clothes. 

e  work  of  the  man  consists  in  puttijig  his  cattle  out  to  gnute ; 

t  rett  of  the    day    is  speut   in  galloping   from    one  iovrte   to 

LhvT,  wberu  he  stays  itwhile  chattering  and  drinking  either  tea 

\  koumiss,  or  else  he  is  shooting  as  well  as  he  can  with  his  alone 

pi,  at  with  liis  how  and  orrowa.     Ue  is  ever  ready  for  a  gallop  over 

A  steppe,  and  his  horse  rarely  remains  long  unsaddled.     In  lliibet, 

B  p«ople  are  civilised,  but  in  a  theocratical  way,  the  condition 

I  the  women  is  perhaps  less  favourable.     All  the  hard  work  falls 

a  them.     They  have  to  dig,  to  buy  the  provisions,  and  to  weave 

it  tXaSa.     Each  woman  has  generally  three  or  four  brothers  for 

r  buabonds,  anil  as  a  dutiful  wife  she  is  bound  to  make  herself 

illy  agreeable  to  them  all.     In  an  amorous  point  of  view  she 

■  great  liberty,  for  in  Thibet  adultery  is  an  unknown  offence; 

the  liusbouda  have  long  been  accustomed  to  share  their  wives,  and 

cuDseqiiuutly  they  ignore  every  sort  of  formality. 

K4I1)  China,  where  the  Mongolian  race  has  acquired,  after  ita  own 

I,  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  the  highest  attained  by  mea 
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of  tbe  yellow  race,  woman,  without  being  made  absolutely  serrile^ 
in  considered  as  a  minor,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  subjection. 
When  a  Chinaman  has  girls  only  bom  to  him  he  does  not  conflider 
that  he  has  got  any  children.  The  Chinese  girl  is  merely  a  creaton 
of  traffic;  she  will  sell  herself  to  the  man  who  offers  her  most 
*'  The  newly-married  woman/'  a  Chinese  author  says,  "  ought  to  be 
merely  as  a  shadow  and  as  an  echo  in  the  house."  She  does  not 
eat  with  her  husband  nor  with  hor  male  children.  She  serres  at 
table  in  silence ;  she  lights  the  pipes ;  she  has  to  be  satisfied  with 
coarse  food,  and  is  not  allowed  to  eat  even  what  her  son  learet  on 
his  plate. 

The  women,  still  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  Cochin-China,  when 
they  have  to  perfbrm  more  than  their  proper  share  of  hard  work, 
especially  the  paddling  of  the  boats,  are  much  more  free  in 
Burmah,  where  the  white  and  Mongolian  races  have  become 
mixed ;  but  even  here  their  legal  status  is  very  inferior.  Ai 
in  Home,  whore  women  had  not  the  right  to  profane  by  their 
presence  certain  sanctuaries,  so  in  Burmah  it  is  forbidden  to 
them  to  enter  a  court  of  justice.  Their  legal  deposition  is  held  to 
be  of  slight  value ;  they  are  obliged  to  give  it  while  standing  at 
the  door.  They  are  held  responsible  to  answer  with  their  person 
lor  the  debts  of  their  father  or  of  their  husband.  The  Burmese 
woman  is  merely  a  thing  possessed ;  she  is  quite  a  venal  creature. 
Chastity  is  altogether  disregarded,  the  girls  are  allowed  to  prostitute 
themselves  just  as  they  please. 

In  India,  the  lot  of  the  woman  is  little  better ;  and  yet  there  the 
Ar}'an  blood  and  Aryan  influence  is  predominant.  The  Menu 
Code  will  give  us  ample  instruction  on  this  point.  Woman,  it 
says,  during  her  childliood  is  dependent  upon  her  father,  in  her 
youth  upon  her  husband,  in  her  widowhood  upon  her  sons  or  her 
paternal  relations,  or  in  default  of  them,  upon  the  sovereign  {liv,  v.. 
V.  148).  She  must  always  appear  good-humoured  (id.  v.  150),  to 
worship  her  husband,  even  though  he  be  unfaithful,  as  though  he 
were  a  god  {id,  v.  154).  As  a  widow  she  ought  not  to  pronounce 
any  ottier  name  but  that  of  her  deceased  husband  {id.  v.  157). 
The  Hindoo  laws  and  manners,  until  modem  times,  were  modelled 
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upon  these  sacred  precepts.  At  the  time  of  Sonnerat's  travels  it 
was  held  shameful  in  an  honest  woman  to  be  able  to  read  or  to 
danoe;  these  useless  sources  of  pleasure  were  reserved  to  the 
courtesan  and  to  the  bayadeer.  The  husband  habitually  spoke  of 
his  wife  as  "  servant "  or  "  slave/'  and  she  was  always  bound  to 
call  him  her  "  master  lord,"  sometimes  "  my  god ; "  but  she  was 
never  allowed  to  call  him  by  his  name.  During  a  certain  period 
every  month  the  Hindoo  woman  was  considered  to  be  unclean, 
defiling  everything  that  she  touched  ;  she  was  obliged  to  undergo 
legal  putifioations.  We  find  indeed  that  there  still  exists  in 
£iiiope  a  popular  prejudice  to  the  same  effect.  The  Breton  sailoza 
declare  that  a  woman  in  a  state  of  menstruation  if  standing  near  a 
compass  will  always  affect  it  and  cause  it  to  point  untruly. 

Among  the  Afghans  the  woman's  condition  of  slavery  is  still  the 
aaiiMi  She  is  a  venal  thing  which  man  buys  and  sends  away  when 
he  pleases,  which  he  hires  for  money  to  his  friends.  A  widow, 
when  she  re-marries,  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  relatives  of  the 
•econd  husband  to  those  of  the  first,  unless  she  marries  her  brother- 
in-law,  which  indeed  is  always  considered  to  be  her  duty. 

The  people  in  the  eastern  part  of  Afghan  are  still  more  brutal. 
With  them  the  woman,  or  rather  the  girl,  is  a  pecuniary  coin. 
Aimoiig  many  African  tribes  the  cow  is  considered  to  be  the  coin 
by  which  every  object  is  valued.  We  know  that  it  was  the  same 
with  the  ancient  Romans,  and  that  one  of  the  early  Eoman  coins 
wee  called  "  the  cow,"  and  bore  an  impress  of  the  animal  Among 
the  Afghan  tribes  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  woman  is  judged 
after  the  same  manner.  To  them,  a  girl  represents  sixty  rupees ; 
and  as  they  hold  all  crimes  to  be  redeemable  offences,  as  did 
alao  the  ancient  Germans,  the  ransom  to  be  paid  is  counted  by 
the  number  of  girls.  Twelve  are  required  to  redeem  a  murder, 
tax,  for  the  mutilation  of  a  hand,  an  ear,  or  a  nose,  and  one  for  a 
tooth. 

With  the  Arabs,  too,  the  condition  of  the  woman  is  still  very 
low.  Among  certain  wandering  tribes  it  was  held  to  be  a  strict  act 
of  duty  to  give  to  the  guest  for  his  night  companion  one  of  the 
women  of  the  family,  generally  the  wife  of  the  master  of  the  tent 
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The  yoxmg  girls  only  were  not  necessarily  bound  by  this  law. 
Among  other  tribes,  those  of  Asyr  for  instance,  when  a  father 
wished  to  marry  his  daughters  he  would  lead  them,  decked  out, 
into  the  market,  and  would  cry:  ''Who  wants  to  buy  a  Tiigint" 
It  was  the  recognised  law  in  the  tribe. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  more  care  for  woman  and  her  interestt 
among  the  stationary  Arabs  than  among  these  nomad  people.  At 
Mecca  men  will  not  give  to  their  wives  any  religious  instruction^ 
for  they  think  it  would  put  them  upon  too  great  an  equality  with 
their  masters ;  and  also,  in  spite  of  the  Koran,  certain  Arab  theo- 
logians refuse  to  allow  to  woman  a  place  in  Paradise.  Buckingham 
has  seen  in  Bagdad  women  dressing  and  undressing  their  husbands, 
waiting  upon  them  and  kissing  their  hands. 

In  short,  whether  the  race  is  superior  or  inferior,  the  subjection 
of  women,  more  or  less  absolute,  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
all  over  the  world ;  and  in  the  ancient  written  laws  we  find 
many  traces  of  this  state  of  feminine  slavery.  Nearly  every- 
where girls  have  been  excluded  from  the  rights  of  inheritance. 
AVhere  landed  property  belonged  not  to  the  individual  but  to  the 
family,  it  was  difficult  to  allow  the  right  of  property  to  girls,  who^ 
as  they  married,  went  into  and  became  part  of  another  family, 
and  would  thus  have  caused  a  dismemberment  of  the  common 
patrimony.  In  certain  Basque  cantons  the  difficulty  was  eluded 
by  making  of  the  heiress  a  head  of  the  family,  who  stood  in 
place  of  her  husband.  The  Menu  Code,  the  ancient  laws  of  Athens 
and  of  Home,  simply  disinherited  girls;  the  Voconianlaw,  which 
(Jato  caused  to  be  passed,  forbade  leaving  to  girls  more  than 
r  ne-quarter  of  the  patrimony.  It  was  only  in  default  of  male 
inheritance  that,  according  to  the  old  Grermanic  code,  women 
were  allowed  to  inherit  land.  And  nowadays,  in  Eussia,  girls 
inherit  only  a  small  fraction,  perhaps  about  a  seventh.  The 
French  Civil  Code  everywhere  treats  of  women  as  minors ;  and  no 
civilised  country  has  yet  thought  advisable  to  allow  to  women  any 
political  rights. 

We  may  say  that  the  lot  of  woman  in  humanity  is  harder  as 
man  is  more  bestial^  and  that  her  gradual  emancipation  increases 
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concQiieiitly  with  the  progress  of  ciyilisation.  We  shall  probably^ 
■ooner  or  later,  arrive  at  a  system  of  equalisation  of  rights;  but 
it  is  prudent  to  advance  slowly  and  with  caution.  It  is  an 
nndonbted  fact  that  in  the  human  kind  woman  has  been  the  op- 
piessed  hall  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  feminine  portion 
of  humanity  have  the  unpardonable  fault  of  being  weak,  and 
unjust  as  it  has  been,  this  tyranny,  much  more  than  millenary, 
has  left  its  impress  upon  the  feminine  nature.  That  woman  is 
Odgsnically  inferior  to  her  companion,  and  specially  as  regards 
eeiebral  development,  is  a  point  which  anthropology  has  decided 
"beyond  all  possible  doubt.  But  feminine  inferiority  is  not  only 
physical,  it  is  also  moral  and  intellectual ;  debility  has  its  action 
upon  the  mind  as  well  as  upon  the  muscles.  Muscular  inequality 
will  no  doubt  last  as  long  as  the  human  race,  it  is  only  of  secondary 
importance ;  but  cerebral  inequality  is  a  very  different  matter.  If 
the  political  emancipation  of  women  in  our  democratic  countries 
were  to  come  prematurely,  it  would  certainly  be  followed  by  a 
general  backward  movement.  After  having  first  been  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  as  a  domestic  animal,  woman  became  a  slave,  then 
a  servant,  then  a  subject,  then  a  minor.  We  have  yet  to  promote 
her  to  the  major  state,  to  strengthen  her  brain  by  instruction  that 
is  befitting  to  her,  to  prepare  her  by  degrees  to  bear  her  share  in 
political  equality,  in  order  that  she  may  exercise  it  for  the  common 
welfare. 


CHAPTER  XL 

WARLIKE    MANNSB& 


Taken  in  the  aggregate,  such  as  he  has  been  and  still  is,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  time  and  place,  man  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  singularly  mischievous  animal.  But  we  are  yet  a  long  way 
from  having  finished  the  enumeration  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  human 
kind,  and  a  glance  cast  over  the  warlike  manners  of  the  different 
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races  will  famish   us  with  much   unpleasant  and  disheartening 
information. 

Man  is  not  a  creature  standing  apart  in  the  aniverse.  By  his 
origin,  hj  his  organisation,  he  belongs  to  animality ;  and,  more  or 
less,  he  has  the  same  wants  and  the  same  instincts.  To  kill 
in  order  to  live  is  an  imperious  law,  which  the  animal  world  cannot 
disobey.  This  is  an  inflexible  law,  as  hard  as  brass,  to  whieh 
every  creature  is  more  subject  in  proportion  as  he  is  less  clever  in 
ingeniously  supplying  the  parsimony  of  novercal  nature.  For  the 
creature,  man  or  animal,  without  invention,  without  foresdght, 
the  furthermost  limits  of  subsistence  are  soon  reached,  and 
he  must,  under  pain  of  death,  drive  out  his  rival  competitoxB. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  herb-eating  animals,  and  also  "vnth 
men  who  are  omnivorous.  As  I'egards  the  flesh-eating  animals, 
the  murder  of  the  weak  is  the  whole  essence  of  their  existence ; 
many  delight  in  it,  and  find  a  real  mental  pleasure  in  causing 
suffering  to  their  prey.  Audubon  has  given  us  a  graphic 
description  of  the  cruel  pleasures  of  the  white-headed  American 
eagle  when  he  has  captured  a  swan :  ''  He  drives  his  sharp-edged 
beak  into  the  bottom  of  the  heart  and  into  the  bowels  of  the 
swan ;  he  roars  with  delight  in  gloating  over  the  last  convul- 
sions of  his  dying  victim,  while  he  is  using  all  his  eflbrts  to  make 
him  endure  the  greatest  possible  horrors  of  agony."  The  anthro- 
pomorphous monkeys,  too,  treat  the  inferior  quadrumanes  very 
harshly ;  they  beat  them,  they  bully  them,  and  they  kill  them 
The  so-called  Aryan  races  conduct  themselves  nowadays  much 
in  the  same  way  with  other  human  races  inferior  to  themselves. 
Gorillas  fight  and  kill  each  other  as  men  do,  shrieking  and 
bellowing  forth  their  hideous  war-cries. 

This  is  slaughter  after  a  primitive  fashion,  showing  no  intelli* 
gence,  or  no  powers  of  strategy ;  the  vertebrated  animals  hardly 
know  of  any  other.  They  have  their  foreign  wars  and  their 
civil  wars,  they  have  their  regular  pitched  battles,  they  spread  out 
their  columns,  they  perform  their  manoeuvres,  they  make  their 
charges,  retreats,  reverse  attacks,  and  they  have  their  reserve 
forces  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  invented  instruments  of  slaughter. 
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In  this  respect  we  are  superior  to  them.  In  their  stmggles  they 
always  fight  hand-to-hand ;  they  often  tear  each  other  fearfully, 
though  they  frequently  give  each  other  quarter,  and  the  prisoners 
are  captured  hy  their  conquerors,  who  drag  them  off,  as  they 
also  take  away  their  dead.  We  may  add  that  among  the  termites 
there  is  a  regular  class  of  warriors,  who  form  a  permanent  army. 
P.  Huber  has  been  the  historiographer  of  a  great  and  glorious  war 
between  two  powerful  republics  of  our  native  ants,  living  at  a 
hundred  paces  one  from  the  other.  While  the  two  armies  were 
raging,  were  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  with  their  pincers,  were 
pooring  out  upon  each  other  bitter  poison,  and  acquiring  renown 
by  their  prodigies  of  valour,  the  civil  population  was  continuing 
its  way  in  the  forest,  occupied,  as  is  right  in  human  societies, 
in  doing  its  peaceful  work  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
two  states.  The  thirst  for  glory  is  not  easily  appeased.  Like 
many  great  wars  between  human  beings,  that  of  which  we  nro  now 
speaking  had  no  other  real  result  than  enormous  bloodshed  and 
numerous  prisoners  captured  upon  both  sides.  I'he  victorious 
army  barely  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy  ten  feet.  With 
ants  a  retreat  of  ten  feet  means  a  conquest  of  considerable 
importance;  but  how  many  lives  were  sacrificed  to  obtain  this 
leaolt  t  Admitting  that  the  fortunes  of  war  are  capricious,  and 
that  the  defeated  side  does  not  always  succeed  in  recovering 
its  lost  territory,  it  is  still  evident  that,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
selrea  in  good  fighting  condition,  the  ants  must  prepare  in  the 
time  of  peace,  and  they  are  careful  to  cultivate  all  the  gymnastic 
and  military  exercises.  Si  vispacem,  etc.  Poor  humanity  !  Even 
in  the  kind  of  exploits  of  which  she  thought  she  had  best  reason 
to  be  proud  she  cannot  lay  a  claim  to  originality ;  for  as  regards 
wariike  ideas  and  manners,  man  has  done  little  more  than  imitate 
tfiose  of  the  ant 

We  have  said  that  the  main  reason  of  animal  and  of  human  wars 
wia  the  necessity  of  living,  and  consequently  of  finding  for  one- 
eelf  nourishment  In  order  to  live  we  must  satisfy  our  needs, 
whatever  they  may  be.  The  motives  of  war  are  multiple,  and 
if  hanger  takes  the  foremost  place,   love  will  certainly   claim 
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the  second  in  primitive  societies.  We  know  that  many  tribes  are 
exogamic,  and  that  in  the  times  of  historical  antiquity  many  wan 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  carrying  away  of  women.  In  this 
respect  also,  man  closely  resembles  the  animal ;  but  how  should  it 
be  otherwise,  when  he  is  but  the  crowning-stone  of  a  long  line  of 
animals  1  From  these  humble  Ancestors  man  has  inherited  a  great 
number  of  ferocious  instincts,  still  only  half  extinguished  even  among 
the  most  civilised  races.    A  poet  has  said  in  speaking  of  mankind : 

Le  vienx  sang  de  la  bdte  est  rest^  dans  son  oorp*. 

As  we  may  naturally  suppose,  these  inferior  sentiments  are  the 
more  imperious,  and  show  themselves  in  a  less  disguised  form  in 
proportion  as  man  himself  is  more  primitive ;  but  everywhere  they 
exist  in  a  latent  condition.  Humiliating  as  it  may  appear,  this 
side  of  human  nature  is  not  less  instructive ;  we  must  now  notice 
the  principal  features. 

IL 

Warlike  Manners  in  Melanesia. 

As  is  our  custom,  we  shaU  begin  with  the  most  inferior  type  of 
human  beings;  but  in  this  instance  we  come  across  a  singular 
exception  quite  at  the  commencement  of  our  enumeration  of 
sinister  characteristics.  Man  is  such  a  many-sided  creature,  he  is  so 
variously  fashioned  after  the  innumerable  wanderings  through  wbiofa 
each  race  has  been  obliged  to  pass,  that  in  ethnical  psychology  it  is 
very  difficult  to  separate  and  distinguish  the  different  bases  of  his 
existence.  The  rule  is  often  violated  by  the  most  flagrant  excep- 
tions. It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  absence  of  scruple  and 
the  cowardly  ferocity  of  cunning  in  the  manner  of  waging  war,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  savage  condition  of  man ;  and  yet  we  find  a 
sort  of  chivalrous  loyalty  in  the  wars  of  the  Australians  and  of  the 
Tasmanians,  who  are  such  poor  and  inferior  types  of  humanity. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  the  rule  is  often  broken.  Sometimes  they 
would  fight  without  having  the  slightest  regard  for  the  commonest 
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motions  of  courtesy  ;  sometimes  they  would  have 
mnning,  as  di<l,  for  instanc',  a  body  of  armed  AiistraliaoB,  who 
Were  hidden  in  the  long  grass  and  triad  to  entrap  Stuart  and  liia 
companions  by  aending  them  their  wives  to  tempt  them  with 
'Uieir  amoroos  devices.  But  in  Tastnauia  and  in  Australia  loyal 
mrfare  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  sort  of  duel.  The  two  enemies  drew 
Ihemaelres  up  face  to  face,  and  from  each  Hide  the  combatants 
■tapped  forth  one  by  one,  throwing  their  javelins  at  each  other. 
When  the  whole  aeries  of  duels  was  exhausted  the  tribe  most  mal- 
Icddectored  itself  conquered,  orelse  they  recommenced  thestru^'gle 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  second  time  fighting  with  their  cluba. 
£tkch  warrior  waa  held  bound  to  give  and  to  receive  a  blow  aimed 
«t  his  head,  and  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  parry.  The  victory 
mnained  with  him  whose  skull  was  the  toughest,  Their  deain  to 
le  chanees  was  so  strong  that  Australians  have  been 
known  to  give  arms  to  Europeans  who  were  unarmed,  before 
proceeding  to  attack  them. 

The  scruples  that  the  Australians  and  ths  Tasmanians  might 
feel  (tie  altogether  foreign  to  the  New  Caledonians,     During  these 
ut  twenty  years  we  have  seen  more  than  onee  in  Prance,  and  cs- 
pwiftlly  in  Germany,  learned  histuriana  bring  the  whole  battery  uf 
:  erudition  to  prove  that  success  is  always  lawfuL     The  Navr 
donions,  too,  are  of  the  same  opinion-     According  to  Iheni,  all 
la  ore  good  to  destroy  the  enemy.     This  is  no  more  than  the 
rine  of  the  sportsman  with  regard  to  his  game.  In  NewCaiedonia 
I  are  iiu;e68ant,for  the  country  is  divided  into  many  small  nations, 
who  ere  always  jealous  and  doing  their  utmost  to  injure  each  other, 
htblic  opinion  here  agrees  with  that  in  Europe,  in  believing  that 
tothing  is  ao  admirable  as  success  ;  but  the  great  grievance  of  the 
Ifew  Caledonians  against  the  French  authority  and  against  the  iiiis- 
mAries  is,  that  they  are  restrained  from  fighting.     "  We  are  no 
ngei  men,"  they  say,  "since  we  do  not  fight."     Endless  cunning 
teticea  are  the  basis  upon  which  they  build  all  their  strategy.    To 
e  themselves  in  a  combat  in  which  the  chances  are  equal,  and 
9  ran  the  risk  of  being  killed,  would,  in  their  opinion,  he  mere 
iDadnvns.     Tliu  real  glory  ta  In  being  able  to  spy  out  their  rivals, 
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to  lay  traps  for  them,  to  attack  them  suddenly,  and  even  to  mah 
in  upon  them  at  a  hanquet  to  which  they  have  been  invited.  The 
main  object  is  to  massacre  the  enemy,  and  to  eat  them.  Waifaie 
as  practised  by  the  New  Caledonians  is  therefore  merely  a  battae 
of  human  beings. 

III. 
Warlike  Manners  in  Africa, 

In  Africa,  where  anthropophagy  is  rare,  war  is  nevertheless  not 
more  humane.  The  Kafirs  will  exterminate  the  Bushmen  withont 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  when  and  where  they  may  find  them. 
The  Bechuana  Kafirs  will  sometimes  cross  the  Kalahari  desert 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Damara  Hottentots.  Being 
totally  unconscious  of  what  humanity  is,  they  will  rob  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  they  will  kill  the  wounded  and  the  helpless 
women,  even  when  these  imploring  for  mercy  show  to  them  their 
breasts,  crying  :  "  I  am  a  woman,  I  am  a  woman." 

In  Equatorial  Africa,  as  in  all  savage  countries,  rivalry  amongst 
the  tribes  is  the  cause  of  everlasting  war ;  and  the  manner  of 
fighting  as  practised  by  the  white  people,  attacking  the  enemy 
always  in  front,  is  considered  by  them  as  ridiculous.  To  lay 
ambushes,  to  rush  upon  the  enemy  unawares,  to  kill  him  while 
he  is  sleeping,  to  assassinate  a  woman  carrying  her  water,  these 
and  such  like  exploits  are  considered  worthy  of  praise.  Farther 
north,  in  the  African  zone,  where  the  Moorish  and  the  Mahomedan 
blood  have  become  somewhat  mixed,  in  those  regions  where 
barbarism  has  followed  savagery,  warfare  is  still  the  normal  eon- 
dition  of  the  people.  War  will  be  carried  on  between  two  towns 
instead  of  between  two  tribes,  and  the  two  rival  towns  are  perhaps 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  apart  It  is  with  the  men  as  with  the 
ants  whom  we  have  lately  described.  Man  spends  his  whole  life 
in  setting  traps,  in  fighting,  in  taking  his  revenge,  in  taking  others 
prisoners,  or  in  being  sold. 

In  the  human  kind  warfare  is  ordinarily  a  masculine  necessity ; 
the  woman  will  doubtless  feel  the  effects  very  strongly,  but  she 
herself  does  not  take  active  part     In  the  Australian  wars  the 
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women  and  the  children  place  themselves  behind  the  warriors  and 
wait  patiently  for  the  result.  •  That  is  the  rule,  but  there  are 
exceptions.  In  the  Kawen  archipelago  (a-ur)  the  women  form 
the  rearguard,  ^nd  laden  with  sacks  of  stones  they  hurl  them 
over  the  heads  of  the  warriors  fighting  upon  their  side.  And  near 
to  Darfor,  in  Africa,  there  are  a  race  who  also  utilise  their 
women  in  their  wars.  The  women  do  not  take  a  direct  part  in 
the  battle,  but  they  stand  behind  the  combatants  and  hand  to 
them  iron  lances  heated  in  a  brazier.  Here  is  a  lesson  for  our 
modem  statesmen  whom  we  Europeans  now  hold  in  such  high 
honour.  The  military  service,  obligatory  upon  men,  has  already 
produced  all  the  fruit  of  which  it  is  capable ;  but  what  a  glorious 
perspective  is  open  before  the  nation  who  shall  first  decree  military 
service  to  be  binding  also  upon  women  ! 

In  Abyssinia  we  still  find  barbarism,  but  it  is  gradually  dimin- 
ishing or  is  modernising  itself.  The  social  condition  there  will 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  ancient  European  feudal  system. 
There  are  many  princes  who  are  nearly  independent ;  they  govern 
their  subjects  and  maintain  themselves  by  warfare.  They  have 
feudatories,  vassals  forming  the  cadres  of  their  armies,  with  which 
popofessional  bravoes  and  freebooters  will  enroll  themselves^  having, 
or  claiming,  everywhere  the  right  to  be  billeted  upon  the  peaceful 
population.  The  people  are  less  ferocious,  they  kill  each  other 
less  frequently;  but  they  still  practise  the  fearful  custom  of 
emasculating  the  enemy  lying  on  the  ground.  The  victorious 
wairiors  in  this  way  bring  home  their  trophies;  they  are  very 
proud  of  them,  and  they  go  to  present  them  to  their  chiefa  The 
Abyssinians  have  also  another  warlike  custom,  altogether  modem, 
— ^that  of  insignia  or  decorations,  awarded  to  them  by  their  chiefs. 
These  decorations  are  of  various  kinds.  They  are  sometimes  war- 
tippets  made  of  lion-skin,  panther-skin,  or  of  velvet,  or  of  blue  or 
•carlet  cloth ;  or  they  are  armlets  in  argent  or  vermilion,  or  they 
may  be  half  crowns.  We  see,  therefore,  the  Abyssinians  are  on 
their  way  towards  civilisation. 
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IT. 
Warlike  Manners  in  Polynesia, 

A  verse  of  La  Fontaine's,  which  has  become  proverbial,  tells  us 
that  childhood  is  ignorant  of  the  feeling  of  pity.  The  observation 
may  also  be  applied  ethnographically.  The  most  sensitive  races, 
those  whose  changeableness  of  humour  is  excessive,  are  cruel 
almost  unconsciously,  as  children  are,  whom  they  often  resemble 
very  strongly. 

Among  all  the  inferior  races  there  are  moral  charactenstica  of  a 
most  infantine  nature,  and  in  this  respect  no  race  is  more  eurions 
than  the  Polynesian.  Its  mental  condition  may  be  well  compared 
with  that  of  our  European  children  of  ten  years  of  age.  The 
Polynesian  tribes  were  constantly  in  a  state  of  warfare,  often 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting,  sometimes  for  more  serious 
motives — either  to  feast  themselves  upon  human  flesh,  if  they 
were  an  anthropophagous  people,  as  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  Mai^ 
quesas  islands,  etc.,  or  for  the  sake  of  capturing  prisoners  and 
making  slaves  of  them.  In  the  Marquesas  islands  there  were 
those  who  lived  on  the  mountains  and  those  who  lived  on  the 
plains,  and  both  would  wage  war,  the  one  against  the  other,  for 
the  sake  of  robbing  the  produce.  The  mountaineers  would  covet 
the  fruit  of  the  bread-tree  from  the  inhabitants  on  the  plain,  and 
these  latter  used  to  climb  the  mountains  to  steal  the  fehi  (mtua 
fehi)  which  grew  on  the  high  places. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  war,  the  conqaered 
were  always  treated  with  unmerciful  cruelty.  They  were  generally 
all  massacred,  men,  women,  and  children,  no  distinction  being  mads. 
At  Tahiti  the  people  practised  a  sort  of  scalping  of  the  beard, 
which  they  cut  off  together  with  the  skin  round  about  the  chin ; 
and  this  they  would  wear  as  a  sort  of  trophy.  At  Noukahiva  they 
killed  their  wounded,  and  the  conquerors  stained  their  swords  with 
the  blood  of  their  prisoners,  which  henceforth  acquired  considerable 
value,  and  were  often  called  by  the  name  of  the  deceased  warrior. 
In  New  Zealand  they  would  knock  down  the  prisoners,  as  did 
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the  Bed  Skins,  first  seising  them  by  their  hair  on  the  top  of  their 
head. 

But  in  Polynesia  warfare  had  lost  the  degrading  character  which 
specially  marked  it  in  New  Caledonia. 

No  doubt  the  defeated  side  were  horribly  slaughtered;  some- 
times the  whole  tribe  was  completely  exterminated.  In  New 
Zealand  the  savages  have  been  known  to  cut  up  into  pieces  the 
enemy  as  they  were  lying  on  the  ground,  without  waiting  even 
till  they  were  dead;  or  else  they  tortured  them  as  did  the  lied 
Skins.  The  laying  of  ambushes  was  not  to  them  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  their  strategical  plans.  They  usually 
attacked  each  other  in  front ;  the  issue  was  often  decided  in  naval 
battles,  in  which  they  would  fight  hand-to-hand  on  planks  of  wood 
laid  as  platforms  across  their  boats.  There  were  often  chivalrous 
chaUenges  made  from  one  man  to  another  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses.  Although  custom  in  Pol3'nesia  had  decreed  that  all 
the  conquered  people  should  be  exterminated,  sensuality  sometimes 
took  the  place  of  rage,  for  young  women  occasionally  obtained 
their  pardon  by  tearing  open  their  spare  clothing  and  offering 
themselves  naked  to  their  conquerors.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sandwich  islands,  though  they  did  not  abandon  the  cruel  practices 
natural  to  their  race,  nevertheless  attempted  to  lessen  some  of 
the  hardships  of  war  by  adopting  humanising  institutions.  They 
e8tal)liBhed  places  of  refuge,  and  inside  a  certain  boundary  women, 
children,  and  conquered  prisoners  always  found  a  sure  protection. 
Flags  were  hoisted  on  to  these  asylums,  and  from  a  long  distance 
the  place  of  refuge  might  be  seen.  The  belligerents  might  also 
announce  or  demand  that  the  fighting  should  cease,  in  holding  out 
green  branches,  particularly  those  of  the  piper  kava,  which  was  the 
ajmbol  both  of  peace  and  of  drunkenness. 

But  there  was  in  all  this,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  Polynesian 
life,  something  very  infantine.  Before  going  into  action  the  New 
Zealanders  would  excite  themselves  by  singing  a  war  song,  and  they 
would  accompany  it  with  dancing  and  contortions  of  various  kinds. 
They  therefore  threw  themselves  into  a  fury  before  they  began  to 
fight.     On  the  other  hand,  as  we  find  to  be  common  among  savage 
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people,  their  patriotism  was  very  narrow ;  they  took  no  regard  of 
people  out  of  their  own  tribe ;  the  inhabitants  of  one  village  enjoined 
Cook  to  destroy  all  those  in  the  neighbouring  village.  Their  light- 
headedness, the  main  reason  of  their  homicidal  manners,  often 
drew  with  it  its  own  consequences ;  not  counting  that  in  many 
islands,  specially  in  the  Marquesas  and  in  New  Zealand,  each  tribe 
took  care  to  fortify  for  themselves  certain  places  to  which  the 
access  was  considered  difficult.  A  refuge  might  be  found  'theie 
in  case  of  defeat  They  would  sometimes  hold  a  siege,  which, 
indeed,  never  lasted  very  long ;  for  after  a  few  days'  reeistanoe  the 
besieged  party,  from  the  volatile  nature  of  their  disposition,  grew 
tired  of  their  imprisonment,  and  threw  down  their  cards,  as  having 
lost  the  game. 

V. 

Warlike  Manners  in  America. 

The  human  races  have  in  the  course  of  ages  so  mixed  them- 
selves lip  together,  and  we  are  so  ignorant  as  regards  their  origins, 
that  it  is  now  extremely  diffictdt  for  us  to  draw  the  moral  portiait 
of  any  human  type ;  we  find  on  every  side  exceptions  which  im- 
pertinently come  before  us  to  violate  the  rule.  Among  the 
Australianef  and  the  Tasmanians  we  have  seen  a  vagae  chivalrous 
instinct,  among  the  Polynesians  a  sort  of  loyalty  and  feeble 
humanising  desires.  -In  America,  except  among  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  the  warlike  spirit  nearly  invariably  discloses  a  moat 
atrocious  character.  Cunning,  without  any  kind  of  scruple,  fonns 
the  whole  art  of  their  strategy  ;  and  with  them  a  victory  is  always 
followed  by  most  mercUess  cruelty.  Instead  of  the  puerile  light- 
headedness of  the  Polynesian,  we  often  find  in  the  American  a  long 
system  of  calculation.  The  aborigines  of  Peru  have  been  known 
to  plan  for  twenty  years  an  insurrection  against  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Indians  of  the  Grand  Chaco  to  watch  for  two  or  for  three  jeais 
certain  Spanish  establishments  before  beginning  to  attack  them. 

Inhumanity  towards  the  conquered  was  everywhere  excessive; 
men  would  gloat  over  their  cruelty,  deriving  from  it  evident 
pleasure. 
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The  Indians  of  the  Pampas  used  to  fight  as  did  the  nomadio 
Mongolians ;  they  wonld  prepare  a  campaign  merely  for  the  plea- 
sure of  exterminating  the  Gauchos,  and  the  Spanish  American 
eolonists.  Their  troops  of  horses  wonld  provide  them  hoth  with 
Attimftlg  to  ride  upon  and  also  with  food  in  case  of  need.  They 
would  gallop  over  the  vast  plains  without  stopping  to  draw  hreath, 
halting  occasionally  for  a  moment  to  change  their  steeds,  and 
keeping  always  the  hest  chargers  for  the  battle.  The  Guaranis,  or 
rather  the  natives  of  Brazil  in  general,  were  ever  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual war  amongst  themselves ;  they  were  ''  hereditary  enemies," 
according  to  the  phrase  lately  brought  into  use  by  a  great  European 
nation.  Every  sort  of  truce  was  unknown  to  them.  Following  the 
American  habit,  they  would  for  a  long  while  spy  out  their  enemy 
before  rushing  upon  them  as  suddenly  as  they  could;  and  they 
would  often  tear  each  other  to  pieces  with  their  teeth.  When  sur- 
prise was  impossible,  the  two  armies  would  bellow,  and  cry,  and 
threaten  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  attack,  reminding  each 
other  in  Homeric  speeches  that  formerly  on  this  or  on  that  occasion 
they  had  mutually  eaten  each  other,  their  parents,  their  relations, 
and  their  friends.  When  they  captured  prisoners  they  would  treat 
them  very  well  for  a  certain  time ;  they  gave  them  wives  and 
abundance  of  food ;  and  then  at  a  given  moment  they  massacred 
them  ruthlessly  and  ate  them  afterwards  in  a  ceremonious  manner, 
taking  care  first  to  smear  with  their  blood  their  own  male  children 
ao  as  to  make  them  stronger.  The  victim  would  appear  brave  and 
boastful  before  his  torturer;  he  would  sing  his  war  song,  and 
remind  his  enemy  how  many  of  their  prisoners  his  own  tribe  had 
eaten  when  they  had  been  victorious. 

Similar  customs  were  practised  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  American  continents,  and  Mollien  found  them  still  in  vogue 
in  Columbia  at  a  recent  epoch.  As  we  shall  see,  the  ancient 
Mexican  had  usages  of  the  same  kind.  As  regards  the  Red  Skins 
of  North  America,  they  did  not  eat  their  prisoners — at  least,  not  at 
the  time  of  the  European  conquest ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
exercised  their  ingenuity  in  torturing  them.  Their  victims,  tied  to 
a  post,  sang  their  war  songs,  while  the  men,  women,  and  children 
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of  the  victorious  tribe  would  tear  tbem  with  knives,  pull  out  their 
nails,  burn  them  with  hot  coals,  and  do  other  acts  of  hideoui 
cruelty. 

The  Red  Skins  thought  that  to  allow  themselves  to  be  captuied 
was  as  bad  as  letting  themselves  be  killed ;  it  was  a  sign  of  abominable 
clumsiness,  which  greatly  tarnished  the  reputation  of  a  warrior. 
The  prisoner  was  for  ever  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
people,  and  was  considered  by  them  as  though  he  were  a  dead  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conquerors  had  sustained  grave  loasee, 
instead  of  putting  their  captives  to  death  they  would  lead  them  to 
the  huts  of  thoir  own  warriors  whom  they  had  lost,  and  if  the 
widows  consented  to  accept  them,  they  simply  took  the  places 
of  the  men  who  had  been  killed.  The  deserters  then,  without  a 
thought  of  hesitation,  would  fight  i^inst  their  whilom  friends, 
who,  in  their  turn,  had  turned  their  backs  equaUy  upon  them. 
If  we  may  believe  Charlevoix,  it  would  seem  that  the  social 
tie  between  the  members  of  a  tribe  was  of  the  weakest  kind. 
I>ery  member  of  a  tribe,  even  when  he  was  master  of  his  own 
actions,  was  free  to  accompany  his  companions  on  to  the  field  of 
battle,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  as  he  pleased.  Among  the  Red 
Skins  war  was  carried  on  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  chivalrous 
honour.  To  kill,  capture,  or  scalp  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
enemy,  and  lose  as  few  as  possible  on  their  own  side,  was  to  them 
the  whole  end  and  aim  of  their  glory.  A  victory  which  had  cost 
them  many  lives  brought  with  it  the  degradation,  sometimes  the 
condemnation  of  their  chief,  who  had  been  triumphant,  but  a  man 
wanting  in  address. 

The  same  absence  of  loyalty  in  battle,  the  same  manners  that  we 
may  well  call  savage,  are  practised  also  in  Sitka  island,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  America.  In  this  region  the  tribes,  perpetually  in 
a  state  of  warfare,  never  attack  each  other  openly ;  their  wars  are 
one  long  series  of  assassinations,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  thieving 
or  revenge.  In  the  latter  case  the  desire  for  vengeance  will  satisfy 
itself  in  the  Australian  fashion,  without  the  slightest  care  for  justice. 
They  wish  simply  to  kill  somebody  belonging  to  the  rival  tribe: 
man  for  man,  woman  for  woman. 
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I  B«fon  bringing  to  a  closa  this  short  study  of  the  warlilce  mnDiuTa 
]  the  native  Aniericans,  we  inuEt  say  somuthitijj  of  Mexico  And 
,  the  only  atalea  in  which  the  Atnorican  man  orcived  at  a 
lenbte  degree  of  oivUisation  ;  wid  even  with  tliam  Iheir  civiliBatiun 
s  more  mechanical  than  it  was  moral. 

1  regarda  tho  treatment  of  tiioir  captives,  the  practices  of  the 

zicans  were  horrible.     With  them,  as  everywhere  eJse,  religion 

d  tathoriaed  the  sanguinary  instincts  of  the  people.    The  Mexicaa 

M  grew  thirsty  for  human  blood,  ami  to  appease  their  thirst  ths 

!  undertook  never-ending  wars.      The  half-civilised  Mexican 

1  not  act  differently  from  the  savage  Brazilian.    Like  the  Brazilian, 

B  would  fatten  his  prisoner  before  eating  him  ;  hie  only  care  waa 

Ist  Uie  sacrifice  should  be   performed  by  a  priest,  and  that  it 

iDald  b«  offered  to  the  gods.     The  priest  would  ordinarily  begin 

B  ewemony  by  cutting  open  the  chest  of  the  victim  with  a  knife 

C  specially  for  the  purpose  ;  be  woald  then  take  out  the  heart, 

which  was  immediately  offered  up  to  the  idol.     The  owner  of  the 

prijoner   then   took    away    the    body,    to   feast    upon    it    ut    hia 

[«Lsar«.     In  every  village  there  were  strungly-made  cages  in  which 

ni«n,  women,  or  children  would  be  kept  shut  up  in  order  to  fatten 

them.     The  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice  would  vary  according  to  the 

lUvioity  to  whom  it  was  olTered.     Sometimes  the  prisoners  had  the 

(kin  torn  off  their  bodies.    Atthefeai^t  of  Tezcatlcpoca,  a^ionitential 

featival,  they  would  tacrLfice  and  afterivaida  cut  into  pieces  a  line 

yoaog  man  whom  for  twelve  months  previously  they  had  carefully 

fed  up  with  delicacies  of  every  description.     May  we  not  under 

stwut  by  this  sanguinary  custom  a  barbarous  allegory  teaching  ua 

tJw  vanity  of  human  pleasures  1 

All  tbia  cruelty,  we  may  remark,  was  coexistent  with  on  ingenious 
■]nt«m  of  miKtary  organisation.  The  ^Mexican  armies  were  liicr- 
krehicol,  divided  into  corps-d 'armies  of  eight  thousand  men,  and 
these  were  again  subdivided  into  companies  of  three  and  four 
handled  men.  They  possessed  a  national  Hag,  military  orders 
wm  distributed,  severe  discipline  w&s  exacted,  and  they  had 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  for  tho  wounded. 

The  military  orgoniaatiou  of  the  Quichuas.  or  ancient  Peruvians, 
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was  also  very  remarkable.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  their  foot 
regiments  numbered  two  hundred  thousand  men  strong;  and 
these  troops  were  organised  into  corps-d'arm^es,  battalions,  and 
companies,  commanded  by  a  whole  Hierarchy  of  chiefs,  from  the 
corporal  up  to  the  Inca,  the  commander-in-chief.  The  combatants 
were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  lances,  darts,  axes,  and  short 
swords,  all  of  which  were  usually  made  of  copper ;  but  the  javelins 
and  the  arrows  were  sometimes  tipped  with  pointed  bones,  for  the 
age  of  stone  was  not  then  very  far  distant.  When  they  were  on 
the  march,  magazines  followed  at  regular  intervals,  well  famished 
with  provisions  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  soldiers.  If  we  except 
the  use  of  powder,  we  may  compare  the  organisation  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  armies  with  that  of  the  armies  of  modem 
Europe.  The  Quichuas  erected  forts  upon  their  mountains,  they 
had  also  telegraphic  &res,  and  they  instituted  a  system  of  courien. 
Like  all  the  inferior  arts,  that  of  slaughter  was  very  soon  brought 
to  perfection. 

The  Peruvians  differed  from  all  half-civilised  races,  and  even  from 
many  modem  nations,  in  the  motives  which  induced  them  to  com- 
mence their  wars,  and  in  their  manner  of  treating  their  prisoners. 
They  did  not  go  to  war,  as  did  the  Mexicans,  in  order  to  offer 
up  to  the  gods  human  victims,  and  then  to  eat  them  after- 
wards ;  their  wars  were  crusades,  wars  of  proselytism.  It  is  surely 
more  ennobling  to  make  war  for  ideas,  even  though  they  be  false, 
than  for  the  sake  of  conquering  territory  and  subduing  one*s 
neighbours.  The  Quichuas  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  which,  of  all  such  sorts  of  worship,  is  certainly  the 
most  excusable.  They  began  first  by  persuasion ;  if  that  was  not 
accepted  they  declared  war  upon  their  neighbours  rebellious  to  their 
doctrine,  but  giving  them  notice  beforehand  of  their  attack,  and 
not  exacting  from  the  conquered  more  than  submission  to  their 
will.  One  of  the  Peruvian  princes  said :  "  We  ought  to  spare  our 
enemies,  otherwise  we  shall  be  doing  injustice  to  ourselves ;  for 
they  and  everything  that  belongs  to  them  will  soon  be  our  pro- 
perty." The  gods  of  the  defeated  party  were  not  treated  with 
disrespect ;  they  were  taken  possession  of,  and  were  transported  to 
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I  CaiCQ,  intu  a  sort  of  pantheon.  These  facts  ma;  serve  to  show  that 
t  Peruvians  were  the  first  of  the  Ame^i(^aa  races,  and  we  Bliall 
.   (till  strungar  proofa   when    we    oume    to    atuJy   its    aociai 


^ 


Warlike  Manrurt  in  the  Mongolian  Reiee. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  form  a  true  idea  of  tlie  tone  of  mind  in 
anjr  race  of  peojile,  but  a  few  leading  tdvaa  may  be  gathered  from 
Lha  observations  cuUected  by  different  travellen,  uoting  aome  and 
^no ring  others,  And  from  many  and  widely  collected  soorcea  of 
information,  it  would  appear  that  ia  spite  of  the  barburous  inroads 
made  by  the  Mongolians,  of  which  Europe  has  not  yet  alto- 
gether lost  all  reoollectioQ,  the  Mongolian  race,  taken  as  a  whole, 
w  0f  all  human  races  the  least  warlike.  We  do  not  mean  that  all 
the  yellow  populations  are  easy  tempered.  There  are  Mongolians 
of  Tery  various  natures.  The  majority  of  the  human  kind  are 
yellow  men,  and  their  different  ethnical  groups  are  still  far  from 
bftriog  risen  to  the  Mme  degree  of  civiliaation.  Even  nowadays, 
llw  Turkomans  are  a  ferocious  peoplu  :  they  treat  the  Persians, 
their  neighbours,  as  though  they  were  wild  beasts,  and  they 
leHgioDily  sacrifice  their  old  men,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  agree- 
able to  their  god.  Certain  tribes  in  Bhotan,  or  in  Thibet,  delight 
in  making  night  attacks,  in  preparing  ambushes,  etc  They  eat 
tbie  liver  of  the  men  they  have  killed ;  from  their  fat  they  make 
Wkx  tapers,  which  they  buru  ia  front  of  their  idols ;  they  make 
ase  of  their  bonea  for  llutes  ;  of  their  skulU  they  make  cups, 
which  they  bind  round  with  silver.  The  nomad  Mongolians  still 
eLaught«r  their  prisoners  uilbout  any  distinction  as  to  age  or  sex. 
Tfaeeu  people  are  yet  in  a  phase  of  burtmriam,  through  which  ell 
bniDati  beings  muat  pass ;  but,  on  tba  other  hand,  there  are  many 
fiacti  attesting  the  general  peaceful  humour  of  the  race. 

The  Lappa  are  fond  of  quarrelling  amougst  each  other,  but  in 
their  quarrels  they  never  make  use  of  the  knife  which  they  always 
aary  with  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Loo-Choo  archipelago, 
the  puuesaion  of  which  islands  is  the  cause  of  a  dispute  between 
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tho  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  seem  to  be  wanting  in  every 
like  sentiment.  They  have  no  arms,  either  offensive  or  defensive. 
They  declared  to  the  traveller  Hall  that  they  did  not  know  what 
war  was  like,  either  by  experience  or  by  tradition,  and  that  it  waa 
with  the  greatest  astonishment  that  they  looked  at  the  kiias  used 
by  the  Malays. 

The  most  civilised  group  of  all  the  Mongolian  race  hold  the  art 
of  war  in  poor  esteem.  In  China  the  profession  of  a  soldier  is 
hereditarily  the  lot  of  the  Mantshu  Tartars,  encamped  here  and 
there  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  mix  but  little  with  the 
laborious  population ;  and  these  people  in  their  turn  disdain  the 
others  as  useless  men.  But  still  these  troops  are  commanded  by  the 
mandarins,  themselves  Chinese  for  the  most  part,  and  named  in 
the  lists  as  civil  mandarins,  to  whom  they  are  always  subservient. 

The  imperial  government  prescribes  to  its  soldiers  precautions 
which  would  astonish  most  of  our  European  generals ;  for  instance, 
the  bearers  of  culverins  in  the  Chinese  army  are  enjoined  to  stuff 
their  ears  with  cotton.  Certain  details  of  Chinese  tactics  appear 
to  us  now  to  be  singularly  simple-minded.  At  Ning-Po,  in  1842, 
when  the  Chinese  soldiers  made  an  attack  at  night  upon  the 
English  troops,  they  were  careful  to  carry  lighted  lanterns  upon 
their  heads.  In  1857  they  remained  in  their  trenches,  quite  un- 
covered from  the  fire  of  balls  and  bullets,  or  else  in  their  junks, 
until  they  were  forced  into  hand-to-hand  combat,  or  until  a  large 
battery  of  fire  was  turned  upon  them.  Then  they  surrendered, 
indignantly  angry  at  the  disloyalty  of  their  enemies. 

The  Chinese  have  in  general  quite  lost  the  animal  faculty  which 
urges  man  to  rush  furiously  upon  his  enemy;  and  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  not  acquired  the  feelings  of  a  superior  kind  which 
impels  upon  man  the  duty  of  sacrificing  himself,  in  case  of  need, 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  welfare.  Their  moral  evolution  is 
incomplete,  or  it  has  miscarried.  Ko  doubt  with  them  certain  ani- 
mal instincts  are  dead,  and  they  are  not  yet  replaced  by  instincts 
of  a  higher  and  better  nature. 

Even  when  they  are  facing  the  enemy  the  Chinese  officers  and 
Chinese  soldiers  will  stultify  themselves  by  smoking  opium.     Ther 
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care  very  little  for  the  interest  of  their  country.  Thej  are  totally 
devoid  of  moral  impulse.  They  have  good  qualities :  a  great  power 
of  passive  resistance,  much  perseverance,  industry,  and  extreme 
docility;  they  are  excessively  patient,  and  this  enables  them  to 
bear  hanger,  thirst,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  There 
are,  in  ^t,  different  sorts  of  courage,  among  others  that  of  the 
wild  beast,  which  is  only  the  effect  of  reflex  action ;  there  is  also 
the  courage  which  is  truly  humane,  that  of  a  thinking  creature 
who  voluntarily  sacrifices  himself  for  a  superior  interest.  The 
Chinese  have  lost  the  first  of  these  moral  forces,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  yet  acquired  the  second ;  and  in  this  respect  many  of 
our  Europeans  resemble  the  Chinese  more  closely  than  they  perhaps 
imagine. 

vn. 

Warlike  Manners  in  tlie  White  Race, 

The  different  branches  of  the  white  race  of  men  have,  like  all 
other  human  groups,  passed  through  very  many  changes,  very 
many  admixtures ;  and  by  going  back  to  past  times  we  shall  have 
the  greater  chance  in  being  able  to  trace  out,  more  or  less  intact, 
the  primitive  natural  qualities  of  the  people.  Now,  in  the  warlike 
manners  of  ancient  India  we  find  the  impress  of  a  real  moral 
Ovation,  but  which  most  modem  Europeans  would  certainly  call  by 
no  other  name  than  folly.  The  Menu  Code  prohibits  the  use  of 
poisoned,  bearded,  or  incendiary  arrows.  It  is  ordained  that  the 
disarmed,  wounded,  or  those  who  surrender  themselves  shall  be 
spared.  The  man  on  horseback,  or  in  a  war-chariot,  must  not 
kill  the  soldier  on  foot  It  is  forbidden  to  attack  anyone  overcome 
l>y  fatigue,  him  who  is  asleep  or  lying  down,  the  soldier  in  flight, 
or  one  who  is  already  engaged  against  an  adversary.  The  conquered 
country  ought  to  be  respected.  Security  ought  to  be  guaranteed 
to  all  its  inhabitants ;  neither  the  laws  nor  the  religion  of  the 
conquered  people  ought  to  be  altered. 

We  see  here  very  many  precepts  which  may,  perhaps,  be  adopted 
in  Europe  some  thousand  years  hence,  but  which  nowadays  would 
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only  provoke  a  smile  or  disdainful  shrug  of  the  shoulders  from  any 
of  our  celebrated  statesmen. 

Primitive  man,  to  whatever  race  he  may  belong,  is  a  savage 
animal.  And  in  this  respect  the  white  man  is  no  better  than  the 
others.  He  has  been,  and  is  capable  of  again  becoming,  as  ferocious 
as  an  Indian  Guarani.  We  have  just  seen  to  what  degree  of 
humanity  the  ancient  Indians  had  risen ;  but  yet  nothing  can'  be 
more  bloody  than  the  history  of  all  the  Aryan  nations.  Nothing 
can  be  more  atrocious  than  the  warlike  manners  of  the  Hebrews, 
or,  in  general,  those  of  the  Semites.  After  victory  the  people  of 
Grod  slaughtered  and  massacred  whole  nations ;  they  made  a  sport 
of  crushing  to  powder  the  heads  of  children.  Ninus,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Modes,  crucified  their  king,  his  wife,  and  their  seven 
children,  ^t  this  time  slavery  was  the  mildest  treatment  which  a 
prisoner  could  expect. 

The  Romans  were  not  more  humane,  and  their  history  affords 
us  abundant  examples  of  unmerciful  feitocity.  We  will  only 
mention  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  by  the  virtuous  Titus,  the  Grallic 
hecatombs  accomplished  by  Julius  Csesar.  In  this  respect  the 
annals  of  modem  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
down  to  our  own  times,  show  us  some  awful  instances.  Even  if 
we  pass  over  the  darkest  parts  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  Hundred  Years  War  in  France,  the 
Thirty  Years  War  and  the  sacking  of  Magdeburg  in  Grermany^ 
the  horrors  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence in  the  Netherlands :  and  during  all  this  feaif  ol  sacking  of 
towns,  murder,  theft,  violation,  were  acts  lawful,  or  perhaps  held 
worthy  of  praise. 

Even  nowadays,  or  at  least  at  a  very  recent  date,  the  moti 
civilised  of  the  European  people  make  a  sport  of  exterminating  the 
inferior  races.  In  Tasmania,  the  English,  holding  their  Bibles  in 
their  hands,  have,  with  full  determination  and  in  cold  blood, 
destroyed  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  no  doubt  following  the 
example  of  the  savages  themselves  who  were  swarming  in  the 
country.  The  American  government  has  more  than  once  put  a 
price  upon  the  heads  of  the  Indian  Red  Skins.     On  the  2nd  of 
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OotobeTy  1749,  Cornwallis,  then  Grovernor  of  Halifax,  ofTered  ten 
guineas  for  every  Indian  Micmac  killed,  scalped,  or  taken  prisoner. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  1763,  Amherst  gave  orders  not  to  make 
prisoners  of  the  Indians  but  to  exterminate  Ihem. 

We  regard  as  atrocious  the  customs  of  certain  belated  groups  of 
the  white  race:  the  Khivites,  for  instance,  quite  lately  used  to 
pay  each  of  their  soldiers  so  much  for  every  one  of  the  enemy 
whose  head  was  cut  off ;  and  this,  of  course,  without  prejudice  to 
honorary  rewards,  prizes  for  valour,  etc.  Within  the  last  few 
years  a  French  general,  after  having  massacred  a  handful  uf 
Italian  patriots,  telegraphed  to  Paris  saying  that  ''  the  Chassepots 
had  done  wonders ; ''  and  in  1870  the  army  of  the  "  nation  of 
thinkers "  shelled  the  French  towns  and  shot  down  all  the  franc- 
tirenrs  they  could  hnd.  It  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  speak  of 
eiYil  wan. 

In  short,  the  Europeans  who  are  so  proud  of  what  they  call 
their  civilisation  are  still  only  in  a  btate  of  mitigated  and  disguised 
barbarism ;  they  have  yet  to  make  very  great  progress  before  they 
have  advanced  in  morality,  in  kindness,  in  humanity,  and  in 
justice,  as  far  as  the  results  show  them  to  have  advanced  in  the 
mechanical  arts  during  the  last  iifty  years  of  this  century. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

ANTHROPOPHAQT. 
1. 


Even  though  we  still  hear  of  the  most  civilised  nations  taking 
pleasure  in  the  slaughter  effected  either  in  civil  or  in  foreign  wars, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  moral  sense  is  a  fruit  of  mental  maturity 
ever  ripening  in  the  human  brain.  Our  ancient  ancestors  and  our 
pooriy-developed  contemporaries  used  to  or  still  feel  scruples  on 
this  account  to  a  very  much  smaller  extent.  But  anthropophagy 
often  becomes  confouudoJ  with  homicide,  either  in  war  or  other 
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wise,  amongst  the  inferior  degrees  in  the  evolution  of  mankind. 
Neither  public  opinion  nor  individual  conscience  will  trouble  itself 
for  80  small  a  matter,  especially  if  the  man  eaten  be  an  enemy — ^that 
is,  if  he  belongs  to  another  tribe.  In  this  case,  to  eat  one's  neighbour 
is  an  honourable  and  glorious  action.  Primitive  man  in  this  respect 
is  absolutely  animal;  he  resembles  many  fish^  or  reptiles,  even 
mammalia,  who  will  gladly  eat  animals  of  their  own  kind.  There 
are  certain  human  tribes,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  who  fatten  up 
human  beings  to  put  upon  their  tables,  exactly  as  do  the  Mexican 
honey  ants  (myrmecocystus  Mexicanus),  who  kill  in  the  winter 
individuals  of  their  own  caste  for  the  sake  of  the  honey  to  be  found 
preserved  in  their  abdomen. 

Our  Pharisaical  morality  considers  such  acts  to  be  atrocious. 
In  this  we  may  be  right ;  but  we  forget  to  protest  when,  in  time 
of  war,  flaming  shells  are  thrown  into  a  town  filled  with  women 
and  children,  with  the  aged  and  the  sick ;  or  when  in  a  war,  civil 
or  other,  by  the  help  of  engines  as  ingeniously  constructed  as  they 
are  diabolical  in  their  cfTect,  man  will  in  a  few  hours  crush  into 
powder  thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures.  But  nevertheless  in 
the  eyes  of  humanity  and  of  common  sense,  to  kill  a  human  being 
is  certainly  more  reprehensible  than  to  eat  him  after  he  is  dead. 

In  an  interesting  sketch  presented  to  the  Anthropological  Society 
in  Florence  in  the  year  1878,  M.  Herzen  showed  plainly  from 
observations  made  in  the  laboratory  of  physiology  in  the  same  town 
that  cynophagy  is  repugnant  to  certain  kinds  of  the  canine  race, 
and  not  at  all  to  others.  We  may  say  as  much  of  the  existing 
human  races ;  but  there  is  not  now  one  race  extant  who  has  not 
been  anthropophagous  at  some  past  epoch.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  cannibalism,  and  we  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  classify 
them.  The  principal  are  cannibalism  from  actual  want,  cannibalism 
from  love  of  gluttony,  cannibalism  from  warlike  or  revengeful 
anger,  cannibalism  from  religious  motives,  cannibalism  from  Ulial 
piety,  and  lastly,  the  most  exalted  of  all  is  judicial  cannibalism. 
We  will  quote  a  few  examples  of  these  different  kinds  of  anthro- 
pophagy; and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pick  out  our  instances,  for 
the  stock  to  choose  from  is  amply  abundant. 
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Cannibalism  in  Melanesia. 

The  most  common  kind  of  cannibalism  is  certainly  that  which 
IB  caused  hj  actual  want.  It  is  practised  almost  everywhere  among 
Bayage  races,  but  specially  in  countries  where  the  eatable  mammalia 
do  not  exist,  or  where  they  are  scarce.  In  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  for  instance,  on  the  Australian  continent,  the  native 
fauna  are  very  parsimoniously  supplied  to  the  human  beings.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  Australians,  when  hard  pressed  by  hunger, 
will  kill  their  wives  and  eat  them  ;  they  have  even  dug  up  corpses 
recently  buried.  Cunningham  found  the  throat  of  a  woman  in 
the  sack  of  the  Australians  who  accompanied  him.  Certain  tribes 
in  South  Australia  made  use  of  human  skulls  for  their  drinking 
cupe ;  but  we  must  consider  that  these  poor  people  did  not  know 
the  art  of  pottery.  We  can  understand  that  cannibalism  should 
be  most  common  among  the  least  civilised  of  the  Australian 
tribes,  amongst  those  who  were  still  living  in  hordes,  governed  by 
hereditary  chiefi^  The  Melanesians  are  aU  more  or  less  stained 
with  cannibalism.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  will  quote  a 
few  examples,  but  shortly,  not  to  be  fastidious.  Cannibalism  is 
frequent  in  New  Guinea.  0.  Beccari,  as  well  as  many  others,  has 
told  us  that  it  is  so.  In  the  Fiji  islands  it  has  become  celebrated. 
Though  the  Fijians  were  more  or  less  christianised,  they  used  to 
poll  to  pieces  and  roast  their  enemies  killed  upon  the  field  of  battle ; 
they  would  sometimes  devour  even  their  own  wives.  With  them, 
a  dish  of  men  was  served  at  every  official  banquet ;  they  used 
to  call  human  flesh  '*long  pork."  An  anthropophagous  repast 
graced  every  Fijian  solemnity ;  for  instance,  the  inauguration  of  a 
temple.  Cook  has  declared  the  same  passion  for  human  food  to 
exist  at  Tanna,  where,  as  indeed  at  Fiji,  pigs,  fowls,  roots,  and 
fruits  were  to  be  found  in  abundance. 

As  to  the  cannibalism  practised  by  the  New  Caledonians, 
we  have  the  most  precise  and  the  most  authentic  information. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  the  islanders  knew  of  no  other 
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mammalia  than  the  vampire-bat  and  the  dog-fish.  They  therefore 
had  recourse  to  cannibalism  from  actual  want  of  food.  The 
desire  to  eat  human  Hesh  was  the  cause  of  frequent  wars  among 
the  different  tribes.  The  chiefs  sometimes  said  to  the  people :  "  It 
is  a  long  while  since  we  have  eaten  any  meat;  go  out  and  get 
some."  The  struggle  was  over  when  the  desired  object  had  been 
effected,  as  soon  as  a  few  men  had  been  killed.  Human  flesh 
was  considered  by  the  Xew  Caledonians  to  be  a  delicacy;  they 
ate  it  because  they  liked  it.  There  were  chiefs  who  allowed 
themselves  to  taste  one  of  their  subjects  as  they  were  sitting  in 
their  family  circle,  and  they  would  occasionally  have  the  piecea 
preserved  in  salt.  Public  opinion  was  not  severe  upon  these 
princely  repasts ;  they  were  thought  rather  to  be  dignified.  After 
a  friendly  meeting,  those  of  the  chiefs  who  had  taken  the  lion's 
share  in  the  feast  would  send  a  few  pieces  to  doubtful  friends,  so 
as  to  insure  their  alliance  and  good-will. 

We  may  now  see  that  the  New  Caledonian  morality  was  far 
from  throwing  discredit  upon  anthropophagy.  These  people 
had  a  peculiar  tool  specially  adapted  for  cutting  human  bodies 
into  pieces ;  and  very  generally  before  sitting  down  to  a  feast  the 
natives  would  begin  by  a  dance,  holding  their  knife  in  one  hand, 
and  a  lance  in  the  other. 

III. 

Cannihcdiim  in  Africa. 

The  African  negroes  are  not  more  scrupulous  than  the  Oceanian 
negroes  as  to  eating  human  flesh,  and  anthropophagy,  at  least 
accidental,  has  been  found  to  exist  almost  everywhere  in  Africa 
where  the  black  men  prevail.  The  Kafirs,  who  are  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  people,  and  who  are  relatively  intelligent  and  civilised, 
are  not  ordinarily  cannibal ;  but  they  will  become  so  in  times  of 
famine,  as  did  the  Man  tat  i  Kafirs  seen  by  Thompson.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  some  of  their  tribes,  after  having  become 
anthropophagous  from  necessity,  kept  up  the  habit  from  sheer 
gluttony.  Gardiner  gives  an  instance  of  this  among  the  Zulus. 
Not  many  years  ago  some  tribes  of  Basuto  Kafirs  lived  altogether 
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upon  cannibalism  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  country  in  which  game 
was  plentiful.  Like  the  European  troglodytes,  our  ancestors,  they 
uaed  to  live  in  caverns,  where  they  would  take  and  devour  the 
human  meat.  A  misfortune  which  befell  them  constrained  them 
in  the  first  instance  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  extremity,  but 
they  long  kept  up  the  practice.  In  the  year  1868,  they  had  not 
corrected  themselves  of  it,  for  at  this  time  an  English  traveller 
■aw  in  their  caverns  some  human  bones  from  which  the  flesh 
had  been  quite  lately  dragged.  The  corpse,  he  relates,  had 
been  pulled  to  pieces  in  a  skilful  way.  The  lower  jaw  had  been 
detached  by  blows  from  an  axe ;  a  hole  had  been  bored  in  the 
top  of  the  skull,  so  as  to  extract  the  cerebral  substance ;  the  long 
bones  had  been  split  open  longitudinally,  so  as  to  extract  the 
marrow,  as  had  formerly  been  the  practice  with  prehistoric  man. 
No  doubt  accidental  cannibalism,  proceeding  from  actual  want,  is 
not  very  rare  even  among  modem  Europeans,  as  we  learn  from 
the  stories  related  by  many  travellers ;  but  if  they  ever  acquired 
the  practice  of  cannibalism,  as  did  the  Kafirs,  they  must  also  have 
lost  it  again  quite  lately. 

Among  the  Fantis  in  Central  Africa,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
people  of  the  n^gro  race,  cannibalism  is  an  habitual  custom. 
They  adopt  the  practice  peacefully  and  commercially.  All  the 
Fantis,  except  the  chiefs,  the  kings,  and  those  who  have  been 
exceptionally  distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  tribe,  are 
eaten  after  death,  instead  of  being  buried  But  the  Fantis  have 
certain  scruples  in  their  notions  of  anthropophagy.  As  far  as  it  is 
possible  they  do  not  eat  those  of  their  own  tribe,  but  they  procure 
the  corpses  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  by  giving  them  their  own 
dead  bodies  in  exchange ;  and  up  to  the  present  moment  no  Fanti 
moralist  has  thought  it  expedient  to  censure  this  custom  of  making 
QBe  of  the  dead 

We  find  very  similar  practices  among  the  Niam-Niams  on  the 
Upper  Kile,  who,  besides  eating  their  prisoners  of  war,  also 
eat  the  bodies  of  those  of  their  own  tribes  who  had  died  from 
abandonment — bodies  which  may  be  compared  to  those  amongst 
ourselves  who  have  to  undergo  the  scalping  knife  of  the  anatomist. 
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Schweinfurth  was  once  present  at  a  sort  of  idyllic  antbropophAgical 
feast  among  the  Niam-Niams.  Between  two  huts,  the  doon  of 
which  were  opposite  to  each  other,  a  newly-born  child,  on  the  point 
of  death,  was  laid  out  on  a  mat.  At  the  door  of  one  of  the  hntt 
a  man  was  calmly  playing  upon  a  mandoline ;  at  the  door  of  the 
other,  an  old  woman,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  young  boys  and 
girls,  was  cutting  up  and  preparing  gourds  for  the  supper.  A 
caldron  full  of  boiling  water  was  quite  ready,  and  the  cook  was 
waiting  only  that  the  child  should  die,  that  his  corpse  might  be 
used  as  the  principal  dish.  The  whole  scene  was  rendered  more 
animated  by  the  brilliant  rays  of  a  dazzling  sun. 

In  the  same  region  the  Monbouttous,  a  pastoral  and  agricultaral 
people,  inhabiting  an  extremely  fertile  country,  and  belonging  also 
to  a  superior  kind  of  black  race,  are  inveterate  cannibals.  They 
eat  little  food  but  the  bodies  of  their  captives.  They  are  in  a  stste 
of  perpetual  warfare  with  the  inferior  tribes  around  them,  in  order  to 
procure  for  themselves  human  flesh.  They  cut  up  the  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  drive  home  before  them  as  a  flock  of  sheep  the 
prisoners  whom  they  intend  to  reserve  for  future  meals. 

Cannibalism  is  a  general  feature  in  primitive  manners.  It  doei 
exist,  or  has  existed,  all  over  the  world,  and  among  all  races  of  men. 
The  facts  which  we  have  just  quoted  will  dispel  any  doubt  as  to 
its  practice  in  Melanesia  and  in  Africa ;  and  nothing  can  be  eaaier 
than  to  collect  equally  strong  proofs  of  its  existence  in  Polynesiai. 

IV. 

Cannibalism  in  Polynesia  and  in  Malay, 

The  study  of  cannibalism  in  Pol3mesia  is  particularly  interesting. 
We  should  here  alone  have  matter  enough  to  prove  that  the  law  of 
social  progress  is  not  an  illusion,  as  the  modem  amateurs  of  pessimiam 
think  they  believe.  When  the  voyages  of  European  navigators 
first  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Polynesian  islands,  cannibalism 
was  then  everywhere  more  or  less  the  frequent  custom,  we  oonld 
then  study  the  diflerent  periods  of  its  evolution.  In  some  of 
the  archipelagoes  it  was  carried  on  in  all  its  primitive  brutality  ; 
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io  othera  it  was  nre,  and  a  thir.g  of  chance ;  in  others  it  no  longer 
•xiated,  but  still  evident  traces  of  it  might  be  found  both  in  the 
laogasge  of  the  people  and  in  the  forms  of  their  religion. 

Ill  New  Zealand,  a  country  clnae  adjiicent  to    Melanesia,  iit- 

habit«d  by  men  who  were  ignorant  of  agviculture,  and  having  ao 

nther  domettio  animal  than  the  dog,  aathropnphagy  was  praotisod 

witbout  the  slighteat  feeling  of  ahame.     The  Nov  Zealand  tribes, 

coMtaDtlf  at  war  one  with  the  other,  would  go  hundreds  of  miles 

into  the  interior  to  fight,  merely  that  they  might  feed  themselves 

upon  linman  tlesh,  or  to  capture  slaves,  geoemlly  int«nded  to  appear 

•a  the  plal  de  rixUtanee  at  the  great  feasts  which  they  prepared  for 

their  parents  or  their  friends,  either  immediately  before  setting  out 

I         upon  a  campaign,  or  else  upon  some  occasion  of  unusual  rejoicing. 

H^0be  New  Zealandera  were  very  partial  to  the  llesh  of  women  and 

^^Hjt  children.     On  the  Held  of  battle  they  would  pull  to  pieces  one 

^^^H  the  enemy  taken  prisoner  or  wounded,  without  even  waiting 

^^^■ptU  ho  was  dead,  or  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  kill  him. 

^^^^hej  bad  progressed  so  far  that  they  did  not  eat  the  bodies  of  men 

^^^R  their  own  tribe,  and  they  would  not  touch  those  who  had  died 

^^^of  licknesa  ;  but  they  most  conscientiously  made  use  of  the  whole 

of  the  body  they  did  take,  and  they  were  careful  also  to  perforate 

ths  cranium  ao  ae  to  extract  the  cerebral  substance.    Contrary  to  the 

I^^H^iutoma  in  the  other  archipel^oes,  the  New  Zealand  women  used 

^^■^Iten  to  take  part  in  these  cannibal  featdvals. 

^^H  This  custom,  which  appears  to  be  horrible  to  Europeans  of  our 
V^^tt^n  time,  was  natural  enough  to  the  New  Zealanders.  To  eat  one's 
•Deiuies,  who,  they  enid,  would  have  eaten  them  instead  if  they  had 
btMik  viclorioUB,  was  in  their  eyes  legitimate  enough.  Judicial  laws 
iiul  tdigioiis  ideas  formed  part  of  this  theory  of  cannibalism.  If  ft 
chief  was  killed,  the  people  had  the  right  to  exact  that  hia  wife 
»boutit  shore  the  same  fate.  She  waa  given  over  to  the  conquerora, 
who  put  her  to  death.  Then  the  bodies,  when  they  were  roasted,  were 
«iU«n  with  great  unction  under  the  din^ction  of  the  priests  or  the 
siikia,  who  first  Usted  some  of  the  dainty  bits  cut  out  of  the  victims. 
■faoj  attached  great  importance  to  eating  the  left  eye  of  their  con- 
anod  enemy ;  for  the  soul  of  the  departed,  the  waidowa,  was  placed 
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in  this  eye,  and  therefore  in  eating  that  they  doubled  their  own 
existence.  In  New  Zealand  religion  had  sanctified  cannibalism,  as 
it  everywhere  sanctifies  the  dominant  inclinations  of  any  race  of 
people ;  but  the  fundamental  reason  for  cannibalism  in  New  Zea- 
land was  the  desire  to  eat  meat.  To  these  poor  islandeiSy  bften 
half  starred  with  hunger,  as  they  had  no  mammalia  to  kill  for  the 
purposes  of  food,  flesh,  in  whatever  form  it  came,  seemed  to  be 
delightfuL  A  soft  mannered  and  most  afifable  chief  said  to  the 
traveller  Earle :  ^' Human  flesh  is  as  soft  as  paper." 

Disgusting  as  these  manners  may  appear  to  us,  we  should  be 
wrong  in  concluding  that  the  New  Zealanders  were  incapable 
of  human,  or  even  of  soft-hearted  sentiments.  If  one  of  their 
relations  or  friends  had  been  killed  in  battle,  they  felt  their 
grief  very  strongly  ;  at  least  they  showed  it  in  such  a  way  that 
would  shook  the  feelings  of  most  Europeans  similarly  aflUcted* 
They  would  cut  their  foreheads  and  their  cheeks  with  sheUa  or 
with  sharp  stones ;  and  they  also  showed,  in  the  same  way,  the 
joy  they  felt  at  seeing  a  friend  who  had  long  been  absent  They 
used  to  wear,  hung  round  their  neck,  little  stone  figures,  with 
eyes  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  in  memory  of  the  dead  whom  fhey 
regretted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  human  morality  is  very  variable,  and  in  e^eij 
country,  not  excepting  those  the  most  civilised,  it  has  sanctioned, 
and  does  still  sanction,  acts  much  more  blamable  than  cannibalism. 

The  New  Zealanders,  both  men  and  women,  were  a  cannibal 
people ;  they  practised  it  openly,  and  with  no  sort  of  feeling  of 
shame.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marquesas  islands  began  to 
have  some  scruples  as  to  eating  human  flesh.  The  women  (and 
this  may  be  noted  as  an  example  of  their  notions  of  shame,  and  it 
altogether  to  their  honour)  of  these  islands  felt  a  great  repugnanee 
to  anthropophagy,  which,  indeed,  was  forbidden  to  them  by  the 
customs  of  the  country  ;  for  in  ordinary  times  only  the  chiefo,  the 
high  priests,  and  the  old  men  had  the  privilege  of  cannibalism.  It 
was  only  in  times  of  war  that  this  right  became  extended  to  the 
populace,  to  the  kikinaa.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
men  in  the  Marquesas  islands  began  to  have  their  doubts  as  to  the 
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morality  of  this  cnstom.  An  old  chief  boasted  to  Porter,  somewhat 
ostentatiously,  that  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  his  family  had 
ever  eaten  human  flesh,  or  flesh  of  a  pig,  either  stolen  or  one  who  had 
died  of  sickness.  But  even  up  to  a  late  date  cannibalism  has  been 
in  TOgue  in  the  Marquesas — perhaps  it  still  continues.  The  desire 
to  proeore  some  roasted  human  food  was  the  cause  of  very  many 
minor  wars  and  skirmishes.  In  latter  times  the  people  have  begun 
to  reproach  each  other  mutually,  one  tribe  against  another,  with  the 
pimctioe  of  cannibalism;  but  these  timid  protestations  of  public 
opinion  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevail  against  an  old  and  long 
established  custom.  The  pulling  to  pieces  of  the  bodies,  and  the 
divisioning  out  of  shares^  was  done  most  methodically  according  to 
hierarchical  order.  The  victim  was  usually  strangled,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice with  other  animals,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  blood.  Here,  as  in  New 
Zealand,  the  eyes  were  considered  to  be  the  most  choice  morsels, 
and  they  were  oflered  to  the  warriors.  The  heart  was  eaten  raw. 
Tlie  rest  of  the  body,  stuffed  with  the  leaves  of  the  ^t,  was  cooked 
in  the  Oceanian  oven.  Then  when  the  carcase  was  sufficiently 
roasted  it  was  cut  up  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick.  The  feet,  the 
hands,  and  the  ribs  were  reserved  to  the  chiefs.  The  thighs  and 
the  most  delicate  parts  were  considered  the  property  of  the  high 
priest. 

In  the  Friendly  islands,  and  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  the  people 
nsed  to  eat  their  enemies  without  the  least  scruple ;  a  chief  in  the 
Sandwich  islands  told  Cook,  laughing  as  he  spoke,  that  human 
flesh  was  the  most  savoury  of  all  food.  At  Bow  island  they  used 
also  to  eat  their  enemies,  and  even  those  of  their  own  side  who  fell 
in  battle ;  in  general  everyone  who  died  of  a  violent  death,  and  at 
last  the  assassins.  This  is  the  only  spot  in  Polynesia  where  the 
existence  of  judicial  anthropophagy  has  been  proved.  People  here 
were  perhaps  more  greedy  than  elsewhere  after  the  taste  of  human 
meat^  and  especially  of  the  female  flesh,  which  the  islanders  declared 
to  be  more  tender.  But  Bow  island  was  one  of  those  small  coral 
reefs  so  numerous  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  animal  kingdom  was 
hen  Yerj  poorly  represented,  and  it  was  more  difficult  than  in  the 
Jaiger  islands  to  find  food  rich  with  azote  matter. 

1  2 
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In  the  Tfthitian  archipelago,  where  feculant  fruits  and  fish  were 
plentiful,  where  there  were  dogs  and  pigs,  cannibalism  was  little 
more  than  traditional.  By  chance,  or  from  a  feeling  of  vengeance, 
they  might  roast  and  be  glad  to  eat  a  piece  of  a  conquered  foe,  but 
in  general  cannibalism  was  condemned  by  public  morality.  It  had 
formerly  been  the  custom,  and  evident  traces  of  it  were  to  be  found. 
For  instance,  in  the  human  sacrifices  the  priest  ofiered  to  the  chief 
the  eye  of  the  victim,  and  if  it  was  refused  he  then  presented  it 
to  the  gods  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  gods,  the  Tahitians 
thought,  were  very  fond  of  human  flesh.  After  an  offering  of  this 
sort,  the  people  might  ask  of  them  anything,  and  their  request  was 
granted. 

Certain  names  recall  to  our  minds  the  ancient  custom,  for 
instance  .Almata,  the  name  that  Pomare  bore  before  his  accession, 
and  which  signified  ''  eating  the  eye."  Some  of  the  vem^ular 
phrases  also  give  us  proofs  of  the  old  habit :  in  Tahiti  a  time  of 
famine  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  man-eating  season.  ** 

In  the  Javanese  archipelago  there  were  some  very  curious  forms 
of  anthropophagy :  there  was  anthropophagy  from  feelings  of  filial 
piety,  and  judicial  anthropophagy. 

The  Battas  in  Sumatra,  a  numerous  and  well-governed  people, 
whose  habits  were  agricultural,  who  possessed  a  regular  system  of 
laws  and  of  government,  an  alphabet  and  a  literature  of  their  own, 
used  religiously  and  ceremoniously  to  eat  their  old  relations,  taking 
care,  however,  to  choose  for  their  feasting  a  season  of  the  year 
when  lemons  were  plentiful,  and  also  when  salt  was  cheap.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  old  man  destined  to  be  eaten  would  get  up 
on  to  a  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  his  friends  and  relations  were 
standing  about  in  groups.  They  sang  a  funeral  hymn,  beating  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  as  they  did  so  in  cadence  The  purport  of 
their  song  was :  "  The  season  has  come,  the  fruit  is  ripe,  let  it  now 
fall  down."  The  old  man  descended  from  his  perch,  his  nearest 
relations  would  kill  him  carefully,  and  those  standing  by  would 
devour  him. 

The  Battas  practised   also  anthropophi^  of  the  most  exalted 
kind:   judicial   anthropophagy.     With  them   the  adulterer,    the 
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night  thief,  those  who  had  treacherously  attacked  a  town,  a 
Tillage,  or  a  particular  person,  were  condemned  to  be  eaten  by  the 
people.  They  were  tied  to  three  posts,  their  legs  and  their  arms 
•tretched  out  in  the  shape  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  then  when 
a  signal  was  given  the  populace  rushed  upon  the  body  and  cut  it 
into  shivers  with  hatchets  or  with  knives,  or  perhaps  more  simply 
with  their  nails  and  their  teetL  The  strips  so  torn  off  were 
deTOored  instantly,  all  raw  and  bloody ;  they  were  merely  dipped 
into  a  cocoaruut  bowl  containing  a  sauce  prepared  beforehand  made 
of  lemon-juice  and  salt.  In  the  case  of  adultery  the  outraged 
huahand  had  the  right  of  choosing  first  what  piece  he  liked  best. 
The  guests  invited  to  the  feast  performed  this  work  with  so  much 
tidour  that  they  often  tore  and  hurt  each  other.  Though  judicial 
intihropophagy  may  be  the  most  scientific  form  of  cannibalism  it 
cannot  nevertheless  be  practised  without  awakening  in  man  all  his 
moat  savage  instincts,  of  which  it  is  the  last  remnant. 

T. 

Cannibalism  in  America. 

Cannibalism  exists,  and  has  existed,  in  America  from  the  Arctic 

xegiona  down  to  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego.     In  this  latter 

island  its  existence  has  been  proclaimed  by  Magellan,  Candish, 

and  Fitzroy.     The  Moxos  and  many  of  the  Guarani  tribes  were 

inTeterate  cannibab,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  speaking  of  their 

enstom  of  fattening  the  prisoners  and  treating  them  well  before 

aating  them.     The  Mexicans,  who  were  relatively  civilised,  had 

fymiUr  customs,  which  became  sanctified  by  their  religion;  for  in 

their  sacrament  they  used  to  eat  and  fight  for  pieces  of  a  statue 

mfti^A  of  maize  kneaded  together  with  the  blood  of  a  child. 

The  first  French  missionaries  among  the  Bed  Skins  found 
cannibalism  to  be  the  custom.  Father  Br^beuf  saw  the  Hurons 
eat  one  of  their  neophytes,  and  Charlevoix  relates  the  story  of 
twenty-two  Hurons  devoured  by  the  Iroquois.  Again,  in  1833, 
Captain  Back's  expedition  gave  us  another  proof  of  cannibalism 
among  the  Bed  Skins  in  North  America. 
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The  NootkarColombians,  who  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  the  Bed  Skins  and  the  Esquimaux,  will  also  freely  lesoit 
to  anthropophagy.  Some  of  them  offered  to  Cook  the  roasted 
skull  and  the  hands  of  a  man  already  half  eaten.  One  of  their 
chiefs  was  so  partial  to  human  flesh  that  at  every  new  moon  ha 
caused  a  slave  to  be  killed,  to  be  eaten  at  a  banquet  which  he 
gave  to  the  other  chiefs  of  a  lower  rank.  The  affair  was  conducted 
with  much  ceremony.  The  guests  began  by  singing  a  war  song, 
and  by  dancing  round  a  flaming  fire  which  was  kept  aliTe  by  oil 
being  constantly  poured  on  to  it.  Then  the  chief  had  a  handker- 
chief tied  over  his  eyes,  and  for  a  while  he  played  a  game  of 
blind-man's-buff  with  a  few  slaves  who  had  been  collected; 
and  the  unhappy  wretch  who  was  caught  by  tiie  chief  was 
instantly  slaughtered  and  pulled  to  pieces,  and  his  smoking  flesh 
was  distributed  to  those  invited  to  the  feast. 

In  the  time  of  famine,  the  Esquimaux  are  not  more  scrapuloaa 
than  the  Nootka-Columbians.  If  one  of  their  hordes  is  very  mock 
in  want  of  food,  they  will  rush  furiously  upon  another  horde,  mae- 
sacre  them  and  pull  to  pieces  the  dead  bodies,  and  then  devour  the 
raw  flesh  in  its  half-frozen  state.  We  must  say,  however,  thai 
anthropophagy  from  mere  feelings  of  gluttony,  as  practised  by  the 
Kootka-Columbians,  appears  to  be  unknown  to  the  Esquimanz. 
These  latter  do  not  become  cannibal  except  during  times  of  famiiML 
It  would  seem  also  that,  formerly,  they  were  more  than  once  need 
as  game  by  their  implacable  enemies  the  Red  Skins ;  for  they  call 
them  Irtkily,  a  name  given  by  the  Greenlanders  to  anthropophagona 
men — their  wild  imagination  making  them  think  that  they  were 
men  with  dog's  heads,  lliis  mythological  conception  would  alone 
prove  that  cannibalism  was  no  longer  their  constant  practice. 

VI. 

Cannibalism  among  the  Mongolian  and  the  White  Itaeei, 

As  we  have  said,  and  already  half  proved,  cannibalism  is  not  a 
necessary  part  of  the  existence  of  any  human  race.  It  is  only 
more  common  in  proportion  as  the  social  condition  is  inferioi: 
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Amoiig  the  superior  races,  the  Mongolian  and  the  white  people, 
it  is  no  longer  a  general  and  habitual  custom ;  but  it  has  existed 
in  times  gone  by,  and  reappears  every  now  and  then  accidentally. 

An  ancient  Hindoo  traveller  relates  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bhotan  used  formerly  to  eat  the  liveis  of  those  of  their  enemies 
whom  they  had  killed,  seasoning  them  with  butter  and  sugiir,  that 
they  used  to  convert  their  skulls  into  cups  and  bind  them  round 
with  silver,  and  their  bones  into  jewels  and  musical  instruments. 
Quite  latterly,  during  the  Tai'ping  Chinese  War,  an  English  mer- 
ehant  in  Shang  Hai  met  his  servant  bringing  home  the  liver  of 
one  of  the  rebels,  to  eat  it,  not  from  any  idea  of  gluttony,  or  of 
wint,  but  from  a  higher  moral  motive — to  give  himself  courage. 

The  white  race  is  no  more  than  the  other  races  indemnified 
against  cannibalism,  which  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  original  sin  in 
humanity.  The  Mongolian  people  in  Eastern  Europe  were  the 
fint  to  set  the  example  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  the  Massagetse  used  /ram  campojmon  to  knock  down  and 
afterwards  eat  their  old  parents.  With  them,  the  old  men  who 
were  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death  were  considered  as  impious 
penona,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  The 
same  manners  prevailed  among  the  Issedons  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Scjrthia.  In  the  early  days  of  Grecian  history  cannibalism  was 
reprobated,  but  the  legends  of  Atreus  and  of  Lycaon  show  us 
plainly  that  the  ancient  custom  had  not  long  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  instances  of  cannibalism  were 
observed  in  Europe,  and  St.  Jerome  says  that  he  saw  in  Ghiul 
anthropophagous  Scotchmen  who  were  particularly  fond  of  the 
hreasts  of  young  girls  and  of  the  thighs  of  young  boys. 

The  Semitic  people,  less  civilised  than  many  Indo-Europeans 
belonging  to  the  white  race,  used  to,  and  would  again  very  soon, 
fidl  back  into  the  practice  of  anthropophagy.  Josephus  has 
related  with  much  hypocritical  and  foolish  rhetoric,  the  story  of 
a  Jewish  mother  who  cooked  and  ate  her  child,  while  the  vie- 
torious  Titus  was  mercilessly  besieging  in  Jerusalem  the  last 
defenders  of  the  Jewish  independence.  The  Arab  historian, 
Abd-AUatif,  rakes  up  a  whole  anthology  of  cannibal  history  in 
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speaking  of  a  famine  which  desolated  Egypt  in  the  597th  year  of  the 
llegiia  (1200).  In  all  the  towns  of  Egypt,  at  Alexandria,  Es  Soiia, 
Damietta,  Kons,  etc,  anthropophagy  was  practised  upon  a  large 
scale.  People  devoted  themselves  to  eating  men  and  children,  the 
latter  especially,  for  a  child  roasted  was  reputed  to  be  an  excellent 
dish.  Punishment  by  fire,  which  was  inflicted  upon  the  eaten^ 
was  so  little  prohibitory,  that  when  the  tortured  men  had  been 
roasted,  they  were  occasionally  devoured.  Cannibalism,  which 
seemed  at  first  to  be  horrible,  became  at  last  engrafted  in  the 
manners;  people  became  fond  of  it.  A  woman  pregnant  with 
child  made  human  flesh  her  habitual  food ;  a  grocer  had  stowed 
away  a  large  provision  of  human  flesh,  which  he  had  salted.  We 
need  not  be  astonished  at  this,  for  quite  recently  in  Arabia,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  famine,  we  saw  the  Arabs  occasionally  resorting  to 
anthropophagy,  following  the  example  of  their  ancestors. 

Moreover,  similar  facts  are  not  very  uncommon  in  the  modem 
history  of  the  European  nations.  Schiller  tells  us  that  the  Saxons 
had  become  cannibal  towards  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Tears  Wai: 
In  France,  in  1030,  during  a  famine  which  lasted  for  three  year^ 
men  ate  their  fellow-creatures  as  did  the  contemporaries  of  Abd- 
Allatif.  A  man  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  who  had  put  np  for 
sale  human  flesh  in  the  market-place  at  Toumay.  In  his  quaint 
chronicles,  Pierre  de  TEstoile,  giving  us  other  interesting  details, 
speaks  of  the  cannibalism  of  the  Parisians  during  the  blockade  of 
Paris  by  Henri  IV. — the  good  king  Henri — in  1690 :  A  rich  lady, 
when  her  two  children  died  of  hunger,  made  her  servant  salt  the 
bodies — this  being  done  she  ate  them ;  also  the  lansquenets  used  to 
hunt  down  men  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  hold  their  cannibal 
festivals  at  the  Hdtel  Saint  Denis,  at  the  Hdtel  Palaiseau,  and 
elsewhere. 

A  little  later,  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  the  MardchaL 
d'Ancre,  the  people  dug  up  his  corpse,  and  one  of  them  cookedL 
the  heart  upon  burning  coal,  and  ate  it  after  seasoning  it  witbzft 
vinegar. 

We  may  perceive  that  we  should  be  wrong  to  be  over  proud  ^^ 
our  present  civilisation,  which  is  yet  so  imperfect.     The  beast  Sm 
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in  US  ia  a  latent  form.  Sut 
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not  80  very  far  behind  ua,  he  is  even 
this  anthropophagical  review  which  v 
least  one  consoling  siilo :  it  shows  v 
the  evolution  of  the  human  mind 
creatures,  man  hegius  by  being  an  animal,  and  he 
over,  the  least  ferocious.  In  tbia  poor,  half-atarved,  coarse  creature 
hunger  dominates  over  every  other  want ;  all  kinds  of  meat  to 
him  are  good,  even  that  of  his  fellow-ureatures  who  are  nearest 
to  him,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the  members  of  his  own 
family.  After  a  while  ho  eats  only  bis  enemies,  that  is,  his 
rivala,  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  He  ia  caunibal 
from  vengeance  or  from  gluttony  ;  but  he  does  not  gloat  over  his 
passion  except  when  be  ia  eating  prisonara  or  slaves.  Then  at  a 
later  date  his  cannibatism  becomes  a  religious  or  judicial  ceremony, 
and  therefore  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence.  From  that  con- 
dition it  gradually  comes  to  be  condemned  and  scouted  by  public 
moi'ality,  and  man  does  not  go  back  to  it  except  in  coses  of  extreme 
famine,  or  in  a  state  of  madness,  when  his  intuUigence  and  his 
morality  have  foundered,  and  the  l>uast  once  more  shows  itself  to 
be  the  master. 

But  it  moiti  often  happens  that  the  Europeans  of  our  own  times, 
when  they  are  in  the  most  dire  distress  of  hunger,  in  cases  of 
shipwreck,  for  instance,  will  rather  die  than  go  bock  to  the 
cannibalism  of  their  ancestors.  Poor  and  imperfect  as  man  i&  he 
it  a  perfectible  creature,  a  conclusion  that  may  be  to  us  both 
consoling  and  gratify  injj. 


CHAPTEa  xia 

rUNBKEAL  BITU. 


The  Idea  of  Death. 

Wb  cannot  with  certainty  deny  that  the  idea  of  dsath  has  been 
given  to  some  aniii'ttli'.     M.   Houzeau  relates   that    in  Ai'kousas 
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a  woman  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  in  batUe,  and  that  her 
dog  persistently  remained  by  her  side  and  allowed  himself  to  die 
of  hanger.  M.  Hoiueau  also  reminds  us  of  the  fact  quoted  by 
Cuvier  of  a  dog  caressing  a  lioness  as  they  lived  together  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  and  that  when  the  lioness  died  the 
dog  also  allowed  himself  to  die  of  inanition.  We  know  that  the 
l>arrot8  which  we  call  ''  the  inseparables "  die  of  grief  in  case  of 
widowhood.  These  facts  will  show  beyond  doubt  that  certain 
animals  are  endowed  with  a  great  moral  sensibility,  but  they  do 
not  prove  that  though  animals  give  way  under  their  afflictkn 
they  have  therefore  a  clear  idea  of  the  death  that  is  awaiting  them. 
That  is  not  the  foreseeing  and  determined  suicide  of  which  we 
see  many  examples  in  the  human  kind,  and  very  often  too  among 
the  savage  races,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion.  But 
even  were  it  well-established  that  no  animal  was  gifted  with  a  defi- 
nite notion  of  death,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  recognising  in 
this  fact  a  very  important  difference  between  man  and  the  animal; 
for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  idea  of  a  natural  death  is  foreign  to  the 
ethnical  groups  of  men  taken  in  a  mass.  The  difference  being 
rather  in  the  existence  or  in  the  non-existence  of  funereal  litee ; 
and  even  here,  between  these  two  extremes,  the  movement  ie  very 
slowly  and  very  gradually  accomplished. 

A  kind  of  lama  (the  auchenia  gttanaco)  seems  to  have  an  idea 
of  death  and  also  a  feeble  notion  of  making  his  own  grave,  for  all 
animals  belonging  to  this  kind  who  are  free  in  their  motions  go  to 
the  same  spot  to  die,  there  to  pile  up  their  bones.     We  find  a. 
stronger  instance  among  the  ants,  for  after  their  battles  they  brinj^ 
home  with  them  the  dead  bodies  of  their  warriors.     According  Up 
Battel  the  anthropomorphous  (gorilla  gina)  always  take  care  Up 
cover  over  with  branches  and  dead  wood  the  corpses  of  the  ftnipnal^^ 
of  their  own  kind.     On  the  other  hand,  many  hordes  of  human, 
creatures  abandon  without  a  thought  the  dead  bodies  of  those  of 
their  own  tribes.      We  must  nevertheless  declare  that  the   for- 
saking of  the  dead  seems  to  be  uncommon  in  the  human  race. 
The  funereal  rite  is  a  humane  feature  generally  adopted  by  all 
races,  and  those  learned  gentlemen  who  are  beset  with  the  notions 
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of  diggring  a  golf  between  man  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  king- 
dom mighty  with  some  show  of  reason,  make  of  man  a  '*  funereal 
kingdom." 

As  we  shall  see  in  our  sketch  of  the  principal  human  races,  the 
rites  and  the  f  unebrial  ceremonies  offer  a  very  considerable  variety ; 
but  the  rites  are  nearly  always  closely  connected  with  the  idea  that 
men  have  conceived  of  the  existence  beyond  this  actual  visible  life. 
In  one  place  the  dead  are  abandoned,  in  another  they  are  eaten. 
Many  people  throw  their  dead  bodies  into  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  thai  cover  them  over  with  earth  and  with  stones.  In  some 
eoontries  people  hide  them  in  the  naturally  made  grottoes,  or  in 
eavems  of  different  forms,  which  they  shut  up  and  cover  over  as 
well  as  they  can,  to  preserve  the  dead  bodies  from  the  wild  beasts. 
Other  people  or  other  tribes  have  ideas  diametrioaUy  opposite: 
instead  of  protecting  their  dead  they  take  care  that  they  are  eaten 
by  the  wild  beasts,  by  birds  of  prey,  or  by  dogs  brought  up  specially 
iot  the  purpose.  One  people  will  dry  and  mummify  their  dead; 
mother  will  leave  them  on  a  sort  of  platform,  or  in  a  boat,  put  up 
among  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

If  we  except  bestial  abandonment,  all  these  customs  have  been 

prompted  by  the  same  sentiment,  by  a  pious  care  for  the  future  of 

the  deceased.     Man  does  not  ordinarily  believe  that  all  human 

personality  vanishes  away  in  the  tomb  until  he  has  learnt  the  harsh 

lessons   which   science  only   can  teach  him.     The  primitive  or 

ignorant  man  looks  upon  death  merely  as  an  accident,  a  shock 

which  gives  a  new  phase  to  existence.     It  is  to  him  but  a  vapour^ 

a  shadow  of  the  departed  spirit,  something  that  emancipates  itself 

from  the  body  in  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  and  this  something  is 

the  conscient  me  of  the  individual,  which  then  begins  afresh  a 

new  life,  more  or  less  in  imitation  of  the  old  one.     Sometimes  he 

imagines  that  the  absent  one  will  one  day  return  back  into  the 

body,  which  is  but  temporarily  abandoned,  and  he  endeavours  to 

keep  for  it  as  far  as  possible  its  ancient  resting-place.     Assuredly, 

the  daily  phenomena,  such  as  sleep,  dreams,  the  83mcope,  etc.  have 

given  great  assistance  towards  misleading  on  this  point  the  infantine 

judgment  of  primitive  man.     To  this  coarse-minded  creature  it  is 
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inconceivable  that  he  should  pass  from  the  exuberant  dmnkenneii 
of  life  to  the  absolute  nothingness  of  death.  For  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  human  evolution  man  is  far  from  having  tested  aocuxmtaiy 
the  conscient  and  the  unconscient  sentiment.  Man  then  readily 
lends  to  inanimate  objects  which  impress  him  in  so  many  different 
ways,  ideas,  sentiments,  and  passions  analogous  to  those  which  ha 
himself  feels.  As  we  have  just  said,  and  as  the  poeta  have  so 
often  warbled  to  us,  sleep  seems  to  be  really  the  brother  of  death ; 
they  are  scarcely  distinguished  one  from  the  other.  Sleep  appean 
to  be  so  very  like  a  temporary  death,  during  which  time  the  mind 
frees  itself  and  wanders  vaguely  here  and  there ;  and  death|  too^ 
on  its  side,  does  not  differ  much  in  appearance  from  a  long  aleep^ 
which  must  also  lend  itself  to  the  idea  of  a  double  ezistanoe. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  general  views  in  order  to 
understand  the  customary  funereal  rites,  very  various,  and  some- 
times oddly  strange,  to  which  the  different  groups  of  men  have 
bound  themselves.  We  shall  now  mention  some  of  these  cnsionii^ 
but  we  shall  have  to  rest  satisfied  with  recording  only  the  most 
typical. 

II. 

Funereal  Rite$  in  Mdanesia. 

Even  in  Melanesia,  among  the  Australians  and  the  Taamanians^ 
the  lowest  of  the  Melanesian  type,  so  similar  in  everything  one  to 
the  other,  we  find  differences  in  the  funereal  rites.     With  tham  the 
corpse  was  sometimes  buried,  or  sometimes  placed  where  there  had^ 
been  a  slight  excavation.     In  the  case  of  inhumation  the  body  wa^ 
generally  set  in  a  crouched  position,  the  knees  bent  up  against  ihim 
chest,  and  the  arms  crossed.     The  cloak  of  the  dead  man  mm 
fastened  around  him.     This  funereal  attitude  was  or  is  still  prac- 
tised among  many  people,  among  the  Andamanites,  the  PeraTiana^ 
the  ancient  Scotchmen,  etc  and  it  has  given  rise  to  muoh  con- 
jecturing ;  the  most  simple  reason  ought,  however,  to  be  the  moafc 
probable.     In  the  imagination  of  the  greater  part  of  primitive  meiw 
death  is  but  a  long  sleep.     Granting  this  supposition,  nothing  seentf 
more  natural  then  than  to  give  to  the  body  the  same  attitude  of 
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repose  which  a  man  would  nalumllj'  fall  into  hy  the  fimside  in  the 
evening  after  a  day's  hunting,  or  nftor  n  fighting  expedition. 

Sometimes  also  the  Melanesiaas  of  whom  we  are  speaking  would 
place  their  dead  either  in  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees,  or  in  a  coffin 
made  of  bark.  In  any  case  they  would  lay  close  heside  the  deceased 
his  warlike  and  his  hunting  implements. 

The  burying-plaoea  were  generally  isolated  and  destined  only  for 
one  individual;  but  the  Australians  wished  sometimes  that  their 
bodies  should  he  placed  close  to  each  other.  Tliis  was  a  custom 
intended  principally  for  the  youniij  people,  For  the  older  men 
more  ceremony  was  practised ;  and  instead  of  burying  them  they 
burnt  them.  They  afterwards  collected  together  the  ashes  of  the 
bones  to  make  amulets,  which  should  protect  them  against  sickness 
and  assure  their  success  in  bunting  or  in  war.  AU  these  customs 
show  that  the  Australian  anil  the  Tasmanian  believed  in  another 
life  beyond  the  grave.  It  seems  also  that  there,  as  ia  many  other 
eiunttiea,  the  something  which  they  imagined  to  remain  after  death, 
the  manea,  in  point  of  fact,  was  regarded  much  more  as  an  object 
of  terror  tlian  as  an  object  of  affection.  After  the  death  of  a  man 
his  friends  avoided  speaking  of  him,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe  who  bore  the  same  name  were  tlien  considered  bound  to  change 
it.  A  similar  custom  exists  elsewhere  in  other  races,  notably  in 
Polynesia. 

The  Tasmanians  and  the  Melaneaians  used  also,  when  they  lost 
certain  of  their  own  relations,  to  wound  themselves  ;  they  would 
break  a  bone  in  their  finger.  Did  they  thereby  wish  to  give  a  sign 
of  their  grief,  or  did  they  intend  to  appease  the  angry  manes  of  the 
deceased  1  "We  may  say  with  ceitointy  that  they  did  not  believe 
in  natural  death.  In  their  minds  death  had  been  brought  aliout 
by  some  malicious  device  invented  by  an  enemy ;  and  they  thought 
therefore  every  death  ought  to  be  avenged  by  the  near  relations  of 
the  deceased.  It  was  held  to  be  a  strict  act  of  duty  to  kill  the 
presumed  assassins,  who  ordinarily  belonged  to  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes ;  and  the  amount  of  bloodshed  was  in  proportion  to 
the  rank  of  the  deceased,  or  to  the  affection  and  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held.    An  Australian,  who  wished  to  show  to  Father  R.  Salvado 
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the  tenderness  that  he  felt  for  him,  promised  him  that  if  he  died, 
he  (the  Australian)  would  kill  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  his  own 
countrymen.  This,  among  others,  is  one  of  the  unhappy  lesnltB 
coming,  not  from  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which 
slowly  disclosed  itself  to  the  human  conscience,  hut  from  the  belief 
in  a  temporary  resurrection  after  death — an  idea  that  is  Tery 
common  in  all  races  of  men. 

It  does  not  seem  that  incineration  was  practised  with  the  Papuans 
and  the  New  Caledonians.  But  sometimes  the  Papuans  will  dry 
and  mummify  their  dead,  and  then  carefully  preserve  the  corpses 
in  their  huts.  Some  New  Caledonian  tribes  will  allow  the  corpses 
to  get  putrid ;  they  will  then  take  up  the  bones  and  put  them 
either  in  a  cranny  of  a  rock,  or  in  a  small  cavern  dug  out  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood.  They  will  generally  bury  them  in  a  cemetery 
belonging  to  the  tribe,  which  place  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  spot 
Some  of  the  New  Caledonian  tribes  bury  only  their  chiefs,  and 
content  themselves  with  placing  the  bodies  of  the  common  people 
on  to  the  branches  of  trees,  or  in  tying  them  with  their  backs  against 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  In  every  case  they  put  beside  the  remains 
of  the  deceased  all  his  utensils  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeabls 
to  him — his  lance,  his  pagagays,  his  jewellery,  etc. 

The  death  of  a  chief  being  considered,  in  New  Caledonia^  as 
a  public  calamity,  and  also  the  population  having  always  an  un- 
fortunate tendency  to  exceed  the  extent  of  their  provisions,  it  is 
considered  obligatory  after  a  loss  of  this  kind  to  abstain  from 
conjugal  intercourse  for  a  fortnight  or  even  for  a  month.  As  ws 
see,  it  is  not  here  a  question  of  court  mourning.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  fixed  a  commemorative  festival  is  held  to  indicate  its* 
expiration. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  may  conclude  that  the  Melanesians^ 
and  even  the  lowest  types  belonging  to  the  race,  believe  in  » 
resurrection  of  some  sort  after  death ;  and  for  a  time,  more  or  less 
long,  after  the  death  of  those  near  to  them  they  are  moved  with 
sentiments  either  of  affection  or  of  cruelty. 
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HI. 
Funereal  Rites  in  Africa. 

An  affectionate  regard   for  the  dead  exists  also  among  the 
Africans,  and  even  amongst  their  most  humble  races.     It  is  diffi- 
cult for  ns  to  guess  if  the  Bushmen  have  any  ideas  as  to  a  future 
•tate,  and  what  those  ideas  are.     However  this  may  be,  they  are 
MMible  of  the  death  of  their  friends,  for  they  energetically  show 
their  grief  by  breaking  the  bone  of  their  little  finger.     Some  of 
the  men  impose  upon  themselves  this  unhappy  practice ;  but  even 
among  the  Bushmen  the  woman  appears  to  have  a  more  affectionate 
latore  than  the  man,  for  with  her  this  mutilation  of  the  finger  is 
much  more  common.     This  partial  amputation  of  the  little  finger 
I,  in  the  minds  of  the  women  of  this  race,  to  be  a  sort  of 
to  which  they  attribute  very  various  effects ;  they  will 
•ometimeB  inflict  this  punishment  upon  their  children  to  prevent 
them  from  dying. 

The  Bushmen  rarely  bury  their  dead ;  but  the  Hottentots,  who 
mre  more  civilised,  lay  their  dead  bodies  into  a  shallow  ditch. 
like  many  of  the  Melanesians,  they  place  the  corpse  in  a  curled- 
up  poeition,  winding  round  it  a  kroi,  or  a  cloak,  and  being  a  thrif  ty- 
■linded  people,  they  are  careful  to  select  for  this  purpose  the  worst 
cloak  they  can  find. 

Ae  regards  funereal  rites,  the  Kafirs,  who  are  hereditary  enemies 

to  the   Hottentots,   do  not  differ  much  from  their  neighbours. 

We  may  have  already  observed  that  the  Kafir  is  not  ordinarily 

A  aoft-hearted  man;    their    different    tribes   give   little  thought 

to  their  dead.     The  nomad  Kafir  will  usually  not  do  more  than 

throw  the  corpse  of  his  relative  into  an  open  ditch,  common  to  all 

the  tribe,  and  situated  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  kraal.     The 

eorpee  it  then  left  to  the  care  of  the  hyenas  and  the  jackals.     One 

nay  not  nnfrequently  see  a  son  unceremoniously  dragging  along 

towards  the  common  ditch  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  or  that  of 

kit  mother.     The  chiefs  only  are  buried  in  the  public  place,  and 

with  some  show  of  respect.     This  public  place  was  in  the  inclosure 
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where  the  men  of  the  tribe  usually  met  together.     Their  corpees 
were  covered  over  with  a  cairn  of  stones. 

We  find  a  great  uniformity  in  the  funereal  rites  among  the 
negroes  of  Central  Africa.  The  law  of  the  people  is  to  bury  their 
dead ;  they  put  them  in  a  ditch  in  the  form  of  a  pit,  and  the  body 
is  laid  in  a  curled-up  position.  Clapperton  found  this  costom 
practised  at  Yourriba,  at  Koulfa,  at  Borgou,  and  at  other  places. 
Schweinfurth  found  similar  customs  among  the  Bongos  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  but  with  a  studied  refinement  on  their  part  The 
Bongos  carefully  dig  out  of  the  wall  forming  part  of  the  funereal 
pit  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive  the  bent  up  corpse.  Their  in- 
tention, prompted  by  pious  solicitude,  is  to  avoid  the  pressure  of 
the  earth  upon  the  body,  for  they  afterwards  fill  up.  the  pit  by 
throwing  in  fresh  earth.  This  is  a  pious  care  springing  evidently 
from  the  idea  that  the  dead  man  is  still  sensible  to  pain.  Fean 
of  the  same  kind  have  troubled  the  minds  of  many  other  laoet. 
"  Let  the  earth  be  light,"  is  an  established  saying,  even  in  Eiiiope» 
in  the  funebrial  orations.  In  a  Yedic  hymn  addressed  to  Death 
we  find  the  same  idea  poetically  expressed :  ''  Oh  Earth !  oorer 
him  as  a  mother  coveip  her  child  with  the  lappet  of  her  dress." 

As  we  have  already  said,  in  the  imagination  of  the  primitive  or 
poorly-developed  man,  death  is  generally  only  another  form  of  life. 
At  Koulfa,  in  Equatorial  Africa,  the  people  carefully  bore  a  hole  in. 
the  top  of  the  tomb,  dug  very  often  just  outside  the  door  of  the 
deceased  person.  Near  to  this  hole  they  place  the  scarf,  belts,  and 
various  objects,  praying  the  deceased  to  give  them  to  this  or  that 
person  who  had  died  previously.  The  Niam-Niams,  who  often  alto 
bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  position,  carefully  first  deck  them  out 
with  feathers  and  the  skins  of  animals,  as  though  for  a  festivaL 
They  paint  them  red,  for  most  savage  people  consider  red  to  be  tht 
finest  of  all  colours. 

In  the  western  side  of  tropical  Africa,  among  the  Timmanii^ 
there  are  in  the  towns  mortuary  houses  where  the  remains  of 
the  kings  and  of  the  chiefs  are  deposited.  These  houses  an 
never  opened;  but  in  the  walls  narrow  holes  are  bored,  through 
which,  at  certain  stated  times,  food  and  palm  wine  are  introduoed. 
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And  the  Timmanis,  before  they  begin  to  eat,  are  careful  to  subtract 
for  the  dead  a  small  portion  of  their  meal,  which  Ihey  will  throw 
down  on  the  ground.  This  ia  also  a  cuatom  among  the  Fantia,  the 
Ashantis,  and  othera.  We  find  similar  customs  almost  all  i 
the  earth.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  resurreclion  in  its  earliest  fonn. 
Hut  that  is  very  far  fcom  the  idea  of  an  eternal  immortality  which 
the  majority  of  Europeans  believe,  or  pretend  they  believe.  The 
something,  which  these  savage  people  naively  suppose 
after  death,  baa  all  the  wants,  all  the  objects,  all  the  good  qualitiea, 
belonginB  to  the  deceased  when  he  wae  alive. 

Nothing  can  be  more  innocent  than  the  offerings  of  food,  of 
arms,  of  ornaments,  etc. ;  but  we  oonDot  say  ia  much  for  the 
funereal  sactiliuea  proceeding  from  thia  same  hypothesis  of  a  future 
life,  of  which  our  priests,  our  moi-aliata,  and  our  profeesoTS  of 
philosophy  do  not  cease  to  vaunt  the  salutary  effects. 

The  funereal  sacrifices  are  perhaps,  in  certain  cases,  nothing  n 
than  an  extension  of  the  custom  of  funereal  mutiktiona  in  vogue 
among  ho  many  people,  more  or  leas  savage,  whose  grief,  affected 

iucere,  is  shown  by  their  inflicting  upon  themselves  wounds 
and  mutilations.  The  Melanesians,  the  Hottentots,  and  others 
will   often   break  a  bone  in  their  little    finger   upon  the  death 

,  near  relative.  Elsewhere  people  content  themselves  with 
lacerating  their  skin,  or  making  incisions  in  theit  flesh,  more  or 
lesa  deep.  At  the  time  of  Bruce's  travels  the  Abyss 
Hhonei  the  grief  that  they  felt  at  the  death  of  a  relative  or  of 

iver,  by  slightly  cutting  the  akin  upon  their  temples  with  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger,  which  they  purposely  allowed  to  grow 
for  thia  reason. 

From  the  notion  of  causing  suffering  to  oneself  we  soon  cone  to 
that  of  causing  suffering,  or  of  bringing  about  the  sacrifice  of  others. 
In  this  way  we  may  account  for  a  practice  prevailing  in  Ashanti. 
There,  at  the  death  of  the  king,  his  sons,  his  brothers,  and  his 
nephews,  under  the  influence  of  a  feigned  madness,  ru^h  out  of  the 
royal  palace,  and  discharge  their  guns  indiscriminately  at  any  person 
they  may  chance  to  meet.     But  the  ceremony  is  usnally  conducted 

re  methodically,  with  greater  solemnity,  and  also  with  i 
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appearance  of  reason.  When  it  is  supposed  that  the  deceased  haa 
merely  passed  from  this  sublunary  world  to  an  invisible  bat 
similar  state,  what  can  be  more  natural  than  to  give  to  him  for 
his  companions  the  creatures  that  he  most  cared  about  while  he 
was  alive  upon  this  earth  1  If  the  dead  man  has  filled  any  position 
here  in  this  life,  may  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  will  arrive  in  the 
life  beyond,  loved,  caressed,  surrounded,  and  waited  upon,  as  waa 
his  daily  custom  here  below  1  Therefore,  upon  bis  tomb  will  be 
sacrificed  his  familiar  animals,  his  horse,  or  his  dog — as  waa  the 
practice  in  Boigou— or  else  his  wife,  his  nearest  relationa,  and  hia 
slaves. 

This  barbarous  but  perfectly  logical  custom  is  in  vogue  in  many 
districts  in  Equatorial  Africa.  In  Ashanti  the  death  of  the  king 
is  followed  by  whole  hecatombs  of  slaves.  It  would  indeed  be 
most  indecorous  if  an  Ashanti  king  went  into  the  future  state 
without  an  escort  proportionate  to  his  illustrious  rank.  At  Katunga 
in  Guinea,  when  the  king  dies,  the  cabocir,  or  Djannah  chieftainy 
three  other  cabocirs,  four  wives  of  the  late  monarch,  and  a  quantify 
of  favourite  slaves  are  all  obliged  to  poison  themselves.  The 
poiBon  is  given  to  them  in  a  parrot's  egg,  and  if  by  chance  il 
does  not  take  effect  the  patients  are  considered  bound  to  hang 
themselves  in  their  own  houses.  At  Jenna,  in  Dahomey,  when 
the  governor  dies,  one  or  two  of  his  wives  kill  themselveB  upon 
the  same  day,  so  that  the  deceased  may  Lave  agreeable  companiona 
in  the  post-mortem  government  of  which  he  has  gone  to  take  pos- 
session. And  also  at  Katunga,  when  the  king  dies,  his  eldest  son, 
his  first  wife,  and  the  principal  personages  in  his  kingdom  axe 
strictly  bound  to  poison  themselves  upon  his  tomb,  so  that  they 
may  be  buried  with  him.  This  custom  has  also  a  political  bearing, 
for  it  prevents  the  consequences^  often  very  baneful,  of  an  here- 
ditary monarchy.  Thanks  to  it,  at  Katunga,  the  king  ia  always 
elected,  and  bis  son  can  never  succeed  him. 

When  the  funebrial  services  are  over — that  is,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  exist — the  people  not  unf  requently  think  about  some  sort 
of  funereal  memento.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  very  long  gradation 
of  ideas.     The  Bushmen  appear  generally  to  abandon  their  dead. 
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The  Hottentots  bury  them  in  a  shallow  ditch,  and  then  cover  them 
over,  as  may  happen,  with  some  earth  and  a  few  stones.  The 
Kafirs  throw  the  common  people  into  the  public  open  ditch,  a  sort 
of  sewer,  and  bury  only  their  chiefs,  raising  over  the  grave  a  pile 
of  stones  in  a  conical  form.  In  Equatorial  Africa  they  also  bury 
the  people  of  rank  or  position  in  a  cylindrical  pit  about  six  feet  in 
depth.  The  ditch  is  often  indicated  by  a  mound  of  earth,  or  by 
•  the  erection  of  a  stone  about  one  foot  eight  inches  or  two  feet  in 
height,  something  similar  to  the  menhirs  (druidical  stones)  or 
cettiques.  The  Niam-Niams  and  the  Bongos  are  also  careful  to  lay 
the  body  from  east  to  west.  The  former  people  lay  the  face 
toward  the  east  if  it  be  a  man  and  towards  the  west  if  it  be  a 
woman.  It  would  be  most  disrespectful  to  lay  a  woman  so  that 
she  should  face  the  rising  sun  !  But  the  Bongos,  their  neighbours, 
have  ideas  diametrically  opposite.  With  them  the  privilege  of 
facing  the  east  is  allowed  only  to  the  women. 

The  sun,  the  dazzling  sun,  under  which  man  must  exist  and  have 
his  being,  has  played  a  great  part  in  every  system  of  mythology, 
and  people  belonging  to  all  races  have  given  much  thought  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  ought  to  lay  their  dead  bodies  facing  the  east. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  celtiform  menhir  was  invented  in 
Central  Africa.  It  has  also  been  invented  elsewhere,  in  Hindo- 
stan,  in  the  Fiji  islands,  and  in  other  places ;  we  may  also  say 
the  tame  of  another  funereal  construction,  still  more  celtiform,  the 
dolnun. 

The  Hovas  at  Tananarive,  in  Madagascar,  lay  their  dead  under 
real  fonereal  dolmens,  consisting  of  five  flat  stones,  four  vertical 
and  one  horizontal ;  then  they  cover  over  the  whole  with  flint  stones, 
so  making  a  tumulus.  The  flagstone  at  the  top  is  often  of  enormous 
aiaa^  M.  Ihipr6  saw  one  of  which  the  side  measured  thirteen 
metrai,  and  contained  altogether  ninety  cubic  metres. 

Man  is  really  a  sheeplike  animal  The  similarity  between  the 
funereal  monuments  of  the  Hovas  and  those  of  the  prehistoric 
Emopeand  of  the  age  of  polished  stone  would  bo  almost  sufficient 
proof,  if  so  many  other  analogies,  certainly  spontaneous,  to  be  found 
here  and  there  all  over  the  earth,  did  not  otherwise  decide  the 

Q  2 
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question  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  further  doubt  In  numerous 
circumstances  of  the  same  kind,  similar  ideas  have  been  found  in 
very  many  men  of  every  race.  This  is  an  encouraging  fact  for  the 
sociologists,  and  allows  them  to  hope  that  at  some  future  date  the 
vast  subject  which  is  now  engaging  their  thoughts  may  furnish 
them  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  pure  and  reasoning 
science. 

TV. 

Funereal  Rit&s  in  Polynesia. 

The  funereal  rites,  as  well  as  many  other  customs  in  Polynesia, 
present  a  great  uniformity  of  ideas,  not  excepting,  however,  meit 
local  differences. 

Ordinarily  the  Polynesian  dead  man  was  not  buried,  but  care- 
fully dried  in  the  open  air,  then  set  in  a  curled-up  position,  rolled 
in  bandages  made  of  paper  stufiGs,  and  so  preserved  in  a  particular 
moral.  The  operation  of  drying  the  dead  man  was  long  and  full 
of  risks.  The  corpse  was  first  laid  out  in  the  open  air  and  upon  a 
framework  upheld  by  four  posts,  somewhat  similar  in  construction 
to  the  central  flag  in  the  double  Polynesian  canoes.  Sometimes, 
for  instance  at  Koukahiva,  the  framework  was  replaced  by  the 
trunk  of  a  bread-fruit  tree  scooped  out  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  and 
again  covered  over  after  the  drying  with  another  trunk  scooped 
out  like  the  first  and  fitting  on  to  it  hermetically.  The  nugority 
of  the  islanders  imagined  that  the  life  beyond  was  a  very  distant 
island,  and  that  the  voyage  there  was  very  long.  They  were 
careful,  therefore,  to  place  beside  the  dead  body  his  arms  and 
his  implements  j  they  gave  him  his  club,  a  cocoa-nut  shell  for 
drawing  water,  food  to  eat,  water  to  drink,  fish,  and  some  of  the 
bread-fruit ;  all  these  were  intended  to  sustain  the  shade  of  the 
deceased,  which  was  supposed  to  wander  for  a  long  time  roiuid 
about  the  body. 

In  order  to  dry  the  body  they  often  extracted  the  intestines 
through  the  anus,  then  every  night  they  seated  the  man  upright 
and  rubbed  him  with  cocoa-nut  oil  When  the  operation  was 
successful  they  had  only  to   enrol  the  mummy  in  his  bandages. 
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In  the  Gambler  islands  the  corpse  was  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  but  it  was  not  set  in  a  curled-up  position.  Once  dried 
it  was  laid  horizontally,  the  arms  fastened  to  the  sides,  in  a 
fanereal  grotto.  In  Easter  island  the  inhabitants  buried  their 
dead  under  the  large  flat  stones  which  bore  the  celebrated  colossal 
Btatnes. 

The  ^ew  Zealanders  also  buried  their  dead,  but  not  until  three 
days  after  their  decease,  and  when  they  had  well  nibbed  the  body 
^th  oil  and  placed  it  in  a  crouching  position.  They  then  put  a 
pile  of  stones  over  the  tomb,  and  on  the  stones  they  laid  a  few 
pToyisions. 

A  singular  fact  observed  by  Cook  in  New  Zealand  shows  us 
bow  carefully  we  ought  to  interpret  the  ethnical  similitudes,  even 
when  they  are  of  a  special  kind.  The  Kew  Zealanders  had 
erected  a  cross  upon  a  tombstone  and  decorated  it  with  feathers, 
very  similar  to  the  cross  ordinarily  used  by  Catholics. 

We  have  seen  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gambier  islands  place 
their  dead  in  the  natural  grottoes.  At  Tonga,  as  in  other  places  in 
the  world,  over  the  bodies  of  men  of  distinction  is  raised  an 
artificial  grotto,  or  sort  of  dolmen,  formed  by  large  slabs  of  stone. 

In  many  countries  the  grief  or  the  regret  felt  by  the  survivors 
after  the  loss  of  a  relation  or  a  friend  has  given  rise  to  the  idea, 
not  only  of  erecting  a  funereal  memento  but  also  of  engraving  or 
painting  certain  emblems.  The  Polynesians  were  not  an  artistic 
people,  but  they  had  practised  that  kind  of  funereal  art  to  some 
small  extent.  In  a  mortuary  morai  at  Tahiti  Cook  saw  some 
strips  of  wood  on  which  had  been  cut  forms  of  men  and  of 
animals,  notably  the  figure  of  a  cock,  and  to  give  the  cock  a  more 
realistic  appearance  it  had  been  painted  red  and  yellow.  In 
another  place  the  people  had  cut  a  small  figure  out  of  stone.  The 
large  statues  in  Easter  island  were  probably  formed  with  the  same 
idea,  and  whether  they  were  or  not  cut  by  the  present  race  of 
people,  and  with  their  rough  tools  made  out  of  volcanic  glass,  of 
which  M.  Pinart  has  recently  presented  some  specimens  to  the 
Anthropological  Society,  we  may  nevertheless  observe  that  sculpture 
an  stone  is  an  art  almost  unknown  to  the  Polynesians. 
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In  certain  archipelagoes,  the  custom  of  wearing  mourning,  even 
for  a  long  period,  was  commonly  practised.  At  Tahiti  the  women 
used  to  wear  a  head-dress  of  feathers  of  some  special  colour,  and 
they  would  also  cover  their  face  with  a  veil.  The  women  who 
had  washed,  anointed,  and  prepared  the  corpse  were  suhjected  to  a 
most  rigorous  taboo,  lasting  for  five  mosths  when  it  was  the  body  of 
a  chief.  During  all  this  time  they  were  not  allowed  to  touch  food 
with  their  fingers ;  everything  they  ate  had  to  be  put  into  their 
mouths.  And  everywhere,  as  a  sign  of  mournings  on  the  funereal 
grounds  people  used  to  plant  casuarinas  trees,  bearing  no  leaves — 
a  gloomy-looking  plant  something  like  the  shavegrass.  Singing 
and  a  show  of  lamentation  were  held  imperative.  In  the  Mar- 
quesas islands,  if  the  deceased  were  a  man,  the  lamentation  of  thfr 
women  was  accompanied  by  the  most  curious  sort  of  mimicry. 
The  widow  and  a  few  young  girls  used  to  jump  in  cadence  round 
about  the  corpse,  performing  lascivious  gestures ;  and  then  bending 
over  the  dead  man  so  as  to  examine  him,  they  would  cry :  ''  He  did 
not  move,  he  is  quite  stiU.  Alas  !  he  is  no  longer  in  this  world." 
But  funereal  grief  in  Polynesia  was  shown  not  only  in  moaning 
and  in  ceremonies ;  lacerations,  mutilations,  and  sacrifices  were  also 
held  necessary.  Moral  grief  was  not  considered  sufficient;  there 
must  also  have  been  some  shedding  of  blood. 

These  sanguinary  customs  were  general  all  over  Polynesia,  and 
they  were  very  uniform.  Nearly  everywhere  the  people  xued  to 
tear  their  faces  with  a  shark's  tooth  or  with  a  sharp  stone.  But  at 
Tongatabou  funereal  grief,  real  or  affected,  was  shown  in  a  more 
cruel  manner  than  at  any  other  place.  The  marks  of  sorrow  were 
shown  in  exact  measure  according  to  the  social  position  of  the 
deceased.  After  the  death  of  a  chief  the  people  used  to  shave 
their  hair,  to  lacerate  their  face  and  their  body;  they  used  to 
torture  themselves  by  burning  their  skin,  by  driving  sharp  points 
into  their  tliighs,  their  sides,  their  cheeks ;  they  broke  the  bones 
of  their  little  finger,  and  also  those  of  the  ring  finger,  as  was  the 
eustom  in  Australia  and  in  other  places. 

However  violent  may  have  been  the  grief  of  the  Polynesians,  it 
was  not  always  sincere,  for  at  Noukahiva  Porter  saw  a  widow. 
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^whose  husband  had  been  devoured  by  a  shark,  prostitute  herself 
"to  some  American  sailors,  though  at  the  time  her  chest,  her  neck, 
and  her  arms  were  all  covered  with  gaping  funereal  wounds. 
lECypocrisy  is  not  a  vice  peculiar  only  to  civilised  races ;  but  we 
may  recollect  that  the  Polynesians  are  endowed  with  most  infantine 
fickleness  of  disposition,  and  that  the  feeling  of  shame  is  quite 
unknown  to  them. 

In  New  Zealand  one  outburst  of  grief  was  not  considered 
sufficient.  Sometimes  they  would  dig  up  the  dead  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  and  go  through  a  fresh  bout  of  weeping, 
which  was  also  accompanied  with  fresh  lacerations,  cut  deeply, 
and  inflicted  quite  voluntarily. 

In  addition  to  this  manifestation  of  grief  by  these  torturings 
and  lacerations,  a  desire  was  often  felt  not  to  allow  the  deceased 
to  go  alone  into  the  world  beyond ;  and  to  gratify  this  holy  wish 
other  human  beings  were  sacrificed. 

Doubtless  the  New  Zealander's  notion  of  morality  did  not  always 
eompel  a  woman  to  outlive  her  husband ;  but  if  she  spontaneously 
hung  herself  on'  a  tree,  her  conduct  was  thought  to  be  worthy  of 
great  praise.  In  certain  tribes  this  moral  obligation  was  held  to 
be  a  strict  duty;  and  at  the  death  of  a  chief  it  was  customary 
to  strangle  all  his  widows  over  his  tomb.  Customs  quite  as 
barbarous  as  these  were  common  in  the  Friendly  islands  and  in 
other  places,  and  often  concurrently  with  practices  of  a  totally 
opposite  nature.  The  New  Zealanders,  who  regarded  their  dead 
with  such  feelings  of  reverence,  would  sometimes  eSt  their  own 
relations  who  were  killed  in  battle.  Children  have  been  known 
to  eat  their  mother,  and  fathers  their  children.  We  may  also  add 
that  these  same  islanders,  when  one  of  their  chiefs  died,  after  they 
had  piously  and  ceremoniously  moaned  over  him,  would  rob  and 
steal  everything  that  he  possessed. 

Slaves  were  often  sacrificed  upon  the  tomb  of  the  deceased. 
A  New  Zealand  mother,  whose  child  had  been  drowned,  insisted 
that  a  female  slave  should  be  put  to  death,  so  that  she  might 
accompany  and  take  care  of  her  little  one  on  his  voyage  to  the 
country  beyond  the  grave — to  the  Reinga, 
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In   the   Marquesas    islands    they  used  sometimes  to   saerifiee 
two  servants,  two  kikincUy  one  of  whom  was   charjj^  to  earrj 
the  belt  of  the  departed  and  the  other  the  pig's  head  served  at 
the  funeral  repast.     This  precaution  was  important,  for  in  Nouka- 
hiva  the  guardian  of  the   tomb  beyond  would   have  mereileasly 
(.Iriven  back  with  a  shower  of  stones  any  new  arrirals  if  they  did 
not  present  themselyes  becomingly  according  to  the  prescribed  rites. 
Sometimes  the  funereal  yictims,  men  or  'women,  were  carried  away 
by  men  of  a  neighbouring  tribe  who  had  lain  in  ambush  for  them. 
Human  sacrifices  were  also  ordained  by  law  in  the  Sandwich 
islands  when  the  deceased   had  been  an  important  personage, 
and  funereal  suicide  was  also  customary.     On  the  death  of  Tame> 
hameha    several    persons    who    had    been    warmly    attached   to 
him  killed  themselves,  po  as  to  accompany  him  into  the  other 
world,  and  that  was  without  prejudice  to  the  obligatory  yictims 
and  to  voluntary  mutilations.     In  addition,  in  after  years,  on  the 
anniversary   of    this   Hawaiian   Kapoleon,   people   used    to   com- 
memorate   the    sad    event    by    pulling    out    an    incisor    tooth. 
JSTomalianna,  the  wife  of  Tamehameha,  had  caused  to  be  tattooed 
upon    her    right    arm   words   which   in   her    language    signified 
"Our  good  King  Tamehameha  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1819." 
Going  to  a  still  greater  extremity,   some  few  of  the  islanders 
caused  the  same  operation  to  be  performed  upon  their  tongues. 
At  the  funeral  banquet  of  this  great  prince  the  number  of  pig9 
obliged  to  be  killed  was  so  great  that,  after  the  event,  pork  was 
a  meat  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the  island.     Though  it  may 
perhaps  have   been  excessive,  this  admiration   of  the   Hawuans 
for  their  conquerors  will  hardly  cause  much  surprise  in  Europe 
except  to  a  few  morose-minded  persons. 

We  will  here  conclude  our  short  enumeration  of  the  funereal 
customs  in  Polynesia,  but  before  pursuing  the  subject  any  further 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  these  funebrial  rites,  more  or 
less  bloody,  rarely  take  place  until  after  the  decease  of  tiie  men 
whom  it  is  intended  to  honour,  and  that  this  is  also  the  case 
among  nearly  all  savage  races.  On  the  death  of  the  husbands 
the  wives  are  often  sacrificed,   but   we  do  not  know   of   even 
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A   single  reciprocal  instance.     As  regards  feminine  obsequies,  the 

xnajority  of  travellers  maintain  an  eloquent  silence.     We  may 

eonclude,  therefore,  that  the  woman  is  nearly  eyerywhere  buried 

^without   much   ceremony.      This   is  another  particularity  to  be 

added  to  the  already  large  number  of  facts  showing  the  disdain 

in  which  woman  is  generally  held  among  all  the  primitive  races 

of  men. 

▼. 

Fun^eal  Rites  in  America, 

As  regards  funereal  rites  the  vast  American  continent  may  be 
divided  into  three  large  districts,  northern,  central,  and  southern. 
These  districts  will  no  doubt  be  divided  roughly,  they  will  often 
notch  one  into  the  other,  and  in  each,  tribes  will  be  found  who 
have  their  own  special  customs.  But  we  may  say  generally  that 
burial  is  the  custom  in  South  America,  and  that  there  the  corpse  is 
often  set  in  a  seated  or  in  a  curled-up  position.  In  the  central 
regions,  in  Mexico,  the  dead  who  when  alive  were  men  of  distinc- 
tion, were  subjected  to  cremation — a  practice  unknown  for  the  most 
part  in  Melanesia,  in  Africa,  in  Polynesia,  and  in  South  America. 
The  Northern  American  usually  neither  bums  nor  buries  his  dead  ; 
he  places  them,  according  to  the  Polynesian  custom,  upon  a  sort 
of  platform,  and  then  afterwards  gathers  together  the  bones  more 
or  less  carefully.  The  instances  which  we  propose  to  give  will 
show  the  general  characteristics  peculiar  to  each  country. 

The  Patagonians,  the  Araucanians,  the  Pampas,  the  Puelches,  and 
the  Charruas,  all  bury  their  dead  generally  in  a  curled-up  position  ; 
and  they  are  careful  to  put  by  the  side  of  the  deceased  his  clothes,  his 
ornaments,  his  arms,  his  arrows,  sometimes  painted  o^er  with  red, 
and  some  provisions.  They  will  often  burn  the  rest  of  the  objects 
which  may  have  belonged  to  him,  and  kill  upon  his  tomb  the 
domestic  animals  of  which  he  had  made  use.  The  Chiquitos,  the 
Araucanians,  and  the  Patagonians,  have  still  great  difficulty  in 
believing  in  natural  death.  The  death  of  their  chief  is  often 
attributed  to  spiteful  ill-will ;  hence  the  cause  of  vengeance, 
murder,  and  interminable  wars  between  the  tribes. 
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The  Charruas  and  the  tribes  of  the  Grand  Chaco  do  nofc  confine 
themselves  in  their  funereal  ceremonies  to  the  sacrifice  of  domestie 
animals ;  but,  as  in  Polynesia,  the  relations  of  the  dead  man  wonnd 
themselves  upon  the  arms,  upon  the  sides,  and  upon  the  chest;  the 
women  break  two  bones  of  their  finger,  and  thej  ought  in  addition 
to  impose  upon  themselves  severe  fasting.  We  may  remark  that 
the  funereal  amputation  of  a  finger  is  also  a  Pol3rnesian  custoncL 

With  the  Guaranis  the  dead  man  is  buried  in  a  sitting  position, 
but  the  body  has  first  been  put  into  a  large  funereal  vase.  The 
deceased  is  sometimes  buried  in  his  own  house,  and  every  morning 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  his  family  extol  his  virtues,  poniing 
forth  lamentations  as  they  do  so. 

Funereal  customs  very  similar  in  reality  were  practised  by  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  especially  towards  the  south,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cusco.  The  dead  man  was  buried  clothed  and  seated,  surrounded 
by  his  own  familiar  objects ;  some  provisions  were  also  placed  by 
his  side.  He  was  buried  either  in  a  cavern  adjoining  the  house  or 
else  in  the  public  cemetery.  Putrefaction  was  avoided  as  far  as  was 
possible,  either  by  drying  the  body,  like  the  Polynesians,  or  else  in 
using  resin,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They 
often  drew  out  the  entrails ;  this  was  also  a  Polynesian  custom. 
Human  sacrifices,  voluntary  or  other,  were  frequent  in  Peru  on  the 
death  of  the  grand  personages.  Balboa  reports  that  at  the  death  of 
the  Inca  Yupanqui  many  of  the  courtiers  were  sacrificed.  At  the 
death  of  Huayna-Capac  more  than  a  thousand  persons  voluntarily 
put  themselves  to  death. 

Cremation  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Mexicans;  but  the  custom 
was  far  from  being  general — it  was  a  privilege  reserved  only 
to  men  of  distinction.  The  body,  dressed  in  this  or  in  that 
manner,  according  to  the  divinity  which  the  man  had  worshipped, 
was  first  strewed  over  with  pieces  of  paper  covered  with  hieio 
glyphs  serving  as  protecting  talismans.  Then,  after  incineration, 
the  cinders,  collected  in  a  vase,  were  preserved  in  the  house  or 
else  buried,  either  in  the  open  field  or  in  a  consecrated  building. 
The  remains  of  the  kings  and  of  the  high  personages  were  ordinarily 
placed  in  the  towers  of  the  temples.     The  dead  who  were  not  burned 
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placed  in  deep  ditches  constructed  with  masonry ;  they  were 
placed  on  low  seats  called  icpcdlis,  and  the  people  took  care  to  set 
beside  them  the  implements  belonging  to  their  profession.  By  the 
Bide  of  a  soldier  they  woiild  put  a  shield  and  a  sword ;  by  the 
side  of  a  woman  a  shuttle  and  a  spindle.  There,  as  in  so  many 
other  oountries,  the  personages  of  rank  could  not  go  alone  into  the 
eonntry  beyond  the  grave,  and  slaves  more  or  less  numerous  were 
nciificed  upon  their  tombs.  In  Zacatecas  people  were  persuaded 
that  during  a  certain  number  of  years  the  shades  of  the  dead  came 
back  to  visit  their  family ;  and  therefore  upon  a  given  day  in  every 
year  they  prepared  for  them  a  banquet  at  which  all  the  relations 
were  present ;  but  they  remained  silent,  immovable,  with  downcast 
eyes,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  invisible  guests. 

In  Columbia  the  funereal  rites  are  now  beginning  to  vary  a  little. 
Some  people,  the  Troacas  for  instance,  still  pompously  bury  their 
dead,  laying  down  their  arms  beside  them,  and  also  taking  care 
to  envelop  them  in  a  thick  bed  of  banana  leaves,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  contact  of  the  earth ;  but  the  other  tribes  on  the  bank 
of  the  Orinoco  have  very  different  customs.  Their  desire  is  to 
have  the  skeleton  well  prepared  as  soon  as  possible,  they  therefore 
tie  a  strong  rope  round  the  body  and  throw  it  into  the  river.  In 
one  or  two  days  the  fish  do  what  is  expected  of  them :  they  eat  off 
all  the  flesh.  Then  the  bones  are  separated  one  from  the  other, 
they  are  artistically  arranged  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  the  house.  These  are  funebrial  rites  of  an  aerial  kind,  much 
piactised  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Among  the  Caribs 
the  funeral  basket  has  already  become  customary.  But  they  do 
not  collect  the  bones  until  after  the  decomposition  of  the  corpse, 
which  at  first  remains,  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  stretched 
in  a  hammock  under  the  charge  of  the  wives  of  the  deceaseci ; 
with  the  exception  of  one  wife,  who  is  often  sacrificed  if  the  dead 
body  be  that  of  a  chief. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  there  is  no  accurately  drawn 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  diflerent  American  districts 
where  this  or  that  funereal  rite  Is  practised.  The  custom  of 
cremation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  upon  a  large  scale 
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1  Mexico ;  but  nowadays  the  Rocouyennes,  ludiaia  I 
1  bura  their  dead  after  having  firat  painted  and  I 


anywhere  bi: 
of  Guiana,  i 
decorated  them. 

Cremation  was  also  in  use  hero  and  there  in  North  America,  espe-  ^ 
cially  towards  the  south.     In  many  of  the  mounds  in  the  Southern 
States  we  Snd  funereal  uma  containing  lieds  of  wooden  charcoal. 
Quite  recently,  the  Shoahoni  uaed  to  bum  their  dead,  and  used 
to  put  with  them  all  the  otjecta  that  belonged  to  them.     Tha 
Iniljana  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  used  to  do  the  same, 
cineratiun  of  the  dead  is  also  a  custom  with    the  Tahkali ;   but  J 
they  proceed  after  a  very  ceremonious  fashion,  in  presence  of  their  1 
doctor  of  medicine,  who  by  his  gesticulations  and  contortions  h 
supposed  to  make  the  soul  or  the  shade  of  the  departed  pass  into  1 
the  body  of  one  of  the  aasistflnts,  who  then  becomes  the  inheritor 
of  the  name  and  of  the  rank  of  the  deceased. 

In  Sitka  island,  cremation  and  exposition  of  the  body  without 
burial  are  combined.    The  corpses  are  burnt ;  then  the  ashes  collected   ' 
in  boxes  are  deposited  in  small  funebrial  buildings. 

The  placing  of  the  corpse  upon  a  scaffolding,  and  then  exposing  1 
it  to  the  open  air,  is  a  custom  much  practised  among  the  Red  J 
Skins.     The  Assiiieboins  and  many  other  tribes  expose  their  dead  I 
in  the  same  way,  cither  on  the  branches  of  trees  or  on  a  funereal  I 
scaffolding  high  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  four- 
footed  wild  beasts.     After  a  stated  time,  the  hones  are  collected 
and  piled  up  in  a  depository  specially  kept  for  the  purpose ;  and 
in    case   of  emigration   the    tribe  will,  as  far   as    possible,  carry 
with  tbem    the  remains  of  their  dead,    or   else  hide  them  in  n 
cavern,  or  bury  them  in  the  ground.     In  the  northern    part  of 
America,   in    New  Albion,  the   corpses  are   de])osited,  with  the 
bonea  and  broken  splinters,   in  the  boats,  which  are  afterwards 
suspended  from  the  trees  at  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground ;  the  Iwats  are  covered  over  with  a  large  plank  of  wood. 
The  corpses  of  cliildren  are  put  into  baskets,  which  are  also  hung 
from  the  trees,  and  into  these  baskets  are  often  put  little  square 
boxes  containing  some  olim.entary  substance.     As  among  nearly 
every  primitive  race,  these   people   think  that   in    the    shade  of 
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^^  dead  still  remain  all  the  wants  of  the  living  man.     The  Bed 


in  thinks  that  the   country  beyond  the  grave   is   altogether 

^^X^ilar  to  his  earthly  dwelling-place.     His  imagination  leads  him 

^o  believe  it  to  be  a  promised  land  full  of  buffaloes  and  fine  roe- 

^Xlcks,  where  there  are  trees  and  flowers  and  perpetual  spring ;  or 

%l«e  it  Ib  a  deserted  icebound  region,  in  which  man  is  in  constants 

tuffenng  from  cold,  hunger,  and  want  of  every  kind.     For  the 

dieams  of  man  can  only  be  a  reflection,  either  more  beautiful  or 

more  gloomy,  of  his  actual  life ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  all  over  the 

etith  and  among  aU  races  of  men,  the  future  life  has  always  been 

imagined  to  be  an  entire  imitation  of  our  life  here  upon  earth. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  America,  where  large  trees  will  not 
grow,  the  people  often  bury  their  dead  on  the  tops  of  the  hiUs, 
erecting  a  little  mound  of  sand  on  the  tomb.  This  is  the  custom 
it  Unalaska.  Still  more  to  the  north,  among  the  real  Esquimaux, 
they  place  their  dead  either  under  stones  or  else  in  the  snow. 
Sometimes  they  collect  the  skulls  to  hang  them  round  about  their 
dwelling-houses,  together  with  the  heads  of  the  bears  and  seals. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  do  not  care  more  for  the  one  sort  of 
skull  than  for  the  other,  for  the  Esquimaux  is  not  a  sensitive  man, 
nor  is  he  superstitious.  In  Sitka  island,  among  the  Koluches,  two 
•lAves  are  usually  put  to  death  when  their  master  dies,  to  wait 
upon  him  in  the  other  world. 

Our  review  of  the  funebrial  rites  in  America  is  now  terminated. 
Wa  may  observe,  but  without  insisting  too  strongly,  that  there  are 
certain  similarities  between  the  American  customs  and  those  in  Poly- 
neeia;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  others,  may  be  urged  in 
support  of  the  theory  as  to  the  American  origin  of  the  Polynesian 
islsnders.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  custom  of  cremation  is 
Teiy  widely  spread  in  Central  America.  We  shall  also  very  fre- 
quently find  this  custom  upon  the  Asiatic-European  continent,  of 
which  we  are  now  going  to  speak ;  we  shall  oLo  have  to  question 
ouzselves  as  to  its  signification. 
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VI. 

Funereal  Rites  in  Asia  and  in  Malay, 

The  funereal  customs  in  the  Javanese  aichipelago  are  of  the 
most  yarious  kind.  Formerly,  the  Battas  used  piously  and  ceie- 
moniously  to  eat  their  old  relations,  as  was  also  the  piaotioe^ 
according  to  Marco  Polo,  of  certain  people  in  India,  and  also  of 
the  Derbices  of  Europe,  according  to  Herodotus.  At  present^  in- 
humation is  the  customary  mode  of  burial  in  the  Javanese  archi- 
pelago. The  cemeteries  are  situated  on  a  hill  and  shaded  over 
with  funereal  trees  {plumeria  acutifoliot).  Formerly  the  dead 
were  left  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  the  forest,  or  thrown  into  the 
water,  or  burnt,  together  with  one  or  more  women,  who  had  been 
previously  slaughtered,  sometimes  by  blows  from  the  knss.  This 
was  plainly  an  imitation  of  the  Hindoo  suttee.  Or  else  the  people 
laid  the  body  upon  planks,  as  is  the  Polynesian  and  the  American 
custom.  The  corpse,  laid  in  a  bier,  is  lifted  up  on  to  posts.  Tbe 
natives  of  Poulo-Nias  then  arrange  around  the  whole  conBtruction 
creeping  plants,  which  soon  form  a  shroud  of  green  leaves  round 
about  the  coffin.  The  Kayans  of  Borneo  do  very  much  the  same ; 
but  they  first  keep  the  corpse  for  several  days  in  their  houses, 
offering  to  it  food,  and  placing  lights  all  round  about  it,  while 
the  women  are  weeping  and  mourning.  With  the  dead  man  they 
bury  everything  that  he  possessed,  and  also  very  often  the  eoipee 
of  a  slave  killed  specially  for  the  occasion  (O.  Beccari),  for  the 
shade  of  the  departed  must  be  suitably  accompanied  into  the 
other  world.  It  is  the  same  spiritualistic  idea  that  urges  the 
Borneo  Dyaks  to  be  so  eager  in  their  desire  for  procuring  men'a 
heads.  The  Dyaks  firmly  believe  that  each  decapitation  representt 
the  acquisition  of  a  slave  in  the  life  to  come.  They  wear  moom- 
ing  for  one  of  their  deceased  relatives  until  they  have  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  man's  head ;  that  is  to  say,  sending  a  slave  to  the 
departed.  When  a  father  has  lost  his  child,  he  kills  the  first  man 
he  meets  as  he  goes  out  of  his  house ;  this  is  to  him  an  act  of 
duty.     No  young  man  can  marry  until  he  has  brought  home  a 
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head.  To  lay  traps  for  people,  so  as  to  decapitate  them,  was,  and 
is  still,  among  the  Djaks  a  national  custom  which  they  imagine 
to  be  very  praiseworthy.  Wallace  says  they  are  a  good  sort  of 
people.  We  do  not  wish  to  doubt  it ;  hut  we  may  observe  that, 
"with  the  Dyaks  as  with  other  people,  the  feeling  of  duty  may 
lead  them  into  atrocious  crimes,  when  that  same  feeling  is  not 
enlightened  by  humane  intelligence. 

Among  the  Mongolians  and  the  Mongoloid  people  of  continental 
Asia  we  find  a  great  uniformity  of  custom  in  the  funereal  rites.    It 
would  appear  that  all  the  ethnical  branches  of  this  large  race  began 
by  leaving  their  dead,  either  letting  them  lie  in  the  fields,  or  else 
thiowing  them  into  the  sea  or  into  the  river.     Then  they  be- 
thought themselves  of  burning  the  people  of  rank;  and  at  last,  as 
is  now  the  custom  in  China,  cremation  has  been  followed  by 
boriaL     Here  and  there  we  find  also,  at  least  in  a  symbolical  form, 
fonereal  sacrifices  either  of  persons  or  of  objects. 

Incineration  is  a  long  and  costly  process,  which  can  nowhere  be 
within  the  means  of  the  common  people.  Therefore  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  dead  is  common  enough  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  Mongolians  and  the  Mongoloid  races.  The  Siamese  common 
people  throw  their  dead  into  the  water  without  performing  any 
eoiemony. 

The  Thibetans  in  the  same  way  allow  their  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  the  ciows  and  by  the  vultures.  So  do  the  majority  of  the  Mon- 
golians, consulting  their  lamas  beforehand  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  corpse  ought  to  be  laid.  The  dead  children  are  enveloped 
in  sacks  of  leather  with  a  suitable  provision  of  butter  and  other 
food,  and  then  left  on  the  wayside.  The  notion  is  that  the  young 
shade,  prematurely  taken  from  its  body,  may  thus  find  the  chance 
to  reincarnate  itself  in  the  breast  of  one  of  the  women  passing 
along  the  road. 

It  would  seem  that  among  the  yellow  races  the  abandonment  of 
their  dead  was  followed  by  cremation.  The  two  customs  were 
sometimes  joined  together ;  for  instance,  in  Siam,  before  burying  a 
corpse,  they  would  cut  off  the  fleshy  parts  and  leave  them  to  the 
jackals  and  the  vultures.     Many  Tartars  who  are  ignorant  of  ere- 
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mation  cut  up  the  corpses  of  their  dead  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
dogs.  But  in  Asiatic  Mongolia  cremation  is  frequently  practised  in 
the  case  of  men  of  rank  or  position.  In  Siam  the  bodies  of  the  chiefs 
are  burned  at  a  great  expense  upon  a  fastuously^arranged  funeral 
pile,  erected  at  great  cost  both  of  time  and  of  money,  and  the  corpse 
is  also  carefully  embalmed  beforehand.  The  people  of  low  con- 
dition are  also  occasionally  embalmed,  but  always  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  their  distinguished  superiors.  As  the  poor  people 
cannot  always  embalm  their  dead,  they  cut  up  into  little  bits  all 
the  soft  parts,  which  they  afterwards,  following  the  practice  of  the 
Tartars,  throw  to  the  dogs  and  to  the  vultures.  The  rich  Mongolians 
hold  it  to  be  a  point  of  honour  to  bum  the  corpses  of  their  parents 
in  a  furnace  built  for  the  purpose ;  and  during  the  ceremony  the 
paternosters  are  read  by  the  lamas.  The  Thibetans  also  incinerate 
their  corpses  in  a  handsome  bier,  music  being  played  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  ceremony.  The  service  is  conducted  by  priests, 
who  naturally  enough  expect  to  be  paid  for  their  work.  The 
Chinese  now  seem  to  have  given  up  the  practice  of  cremation ;  but 
it  was  their  custom  at  the  time  of  Marco  Polo's  travels,  at  least  in 
certain  parts  of  the  empire. 

Inhumation  is  also  much  practised  in  Mongolian  Asia.  The 
Siamese  bury  only  the  children  who  have  died  before  they  have  cut 
their  teeth,  and  women  who  are  big  with  child ;  and  these  latter, 
after  a  few  months,  are  dug  up  to  be  burnt.  The  Burmese  some- 
times cremate  and  sometimes  exhume  their  bodies.  The  nomad 
Mongolians  bury  the  greater  part  of  their  corpses  which  are  not  left 
deserted.  The  Mongolian  kings  and  princes  are  sometimes  buried 
at  a  great  expense  in  a  large  mortuary  cavern,  and  also  with  a  large 
sacrifice  of  human  life  attending  their  buriaL  A  large  building 
adorned  with  Buddhist  statues  is  placed  in  front  of  the  cavern  of 
these  great  earthly  personages ;  the  royal  clothes  are  spread  out ; 
there  is  also  laid  there  a  great  display  of  precious  stones,  and  large 
sums  of  money  both  in  gold  and  in  silver.  Bound  about  the  dead 
body  of  the  great  man^  placed  in  the  attitude  of  meditation  common 
among  the  Buddhists,  are  the  children  poisoned  specially  for  the 
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occasion,  one  holding  a  pipe,  another  the  fan,  and  others  various 
ol>ject8  of  the  deceased. 

We   know  that  the  Chinese  attach  much  importance  to  the 

ceremonies  accompanying  a  burial,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Celestial  Empire  have  none  of  the  puerile  feelings  of  terror  of  death 

^vrhich  are  ordinarily  felt  by  us  Europeans.     It  is  a  most  pleasing 

"tiling  for  an  affectionate  Chinaman  to  be  able  to  give  a  handsome 

l>urial  to  his  old  parents.     And  on  their  side  the  father  and  mother 

mxe   quite  delighted  with  the  present;   for  the  majority  of  the 

Chinese  look  upon  death  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  are  quite 

exempt  from  our  sombre  creed  as  to  the  future  life.     The  Chinese 

think  that  the  funebrial  ceremonies  cannot  be  too  magnificent,  and 

families  will  often  seriously  cripple  themselves  in  their  means  to 

bury  a  dead  man. 

The  funereal  sacrifices  stUl  practised  among  certain  Tartar 
families  of  high  rank  have  long  formed  part  of  the  traditions  and 
cofltoma  of  the  Mongolian  race.  At  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  when 
a  Tartar  nobleman  was  being  carried  to  his  last  resting-place,  the 
assistants  used  to  put  to  death  everyone  they  met  on  the  road  as 
the  hearse  was  going  on  its  way.  They  said  simply :  "  Go  and 
join  your  lord  in  the  other  world."  They  used  also  to  kill  the 
beet  horse  of  the  deceased  so  that  he  might  in  the  next  life  have 
that  animal  to  ride. 

The  imagination  of  human  creatures  in  their  primitive  state  has 
nearly  everywhere  led  them  to  believe  that  life  continued  after 
death  in  a  condition  very  similar  to  that  of  their  then  actual 
existence.  Nothing  then  is  more  natural  than  the  idea  of  causing 
the  material  and  ethereal  shadow  of  the  departed  to  be  followed  by 
other  shadows  equally  ethereal,  by  those  of  whom  he  had  been  fond 
and  who  had  served  him  during  his  lifetime,  by  his  domestic 
animals,  his  arms,  and  other  things  which  he  had  used  during  his 
Tisible  existence.  This  imhappy  belief  has  assuredly  cost  the  life 
of  millions  of  human  beings ;  and  we  still  find  scattered  remains  of 
the  same  custom  in  every  human  society. 

The  Chinese,  the  least  religious  of  all  nations,  have  had,  like 
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other  races,  their  phase  of  funereal  superstitions.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  bloody  sacrifices  were  still  held  in 
certain  provinces  of  China,  but  even  then  they  had  in  other  dis- 
tricts preserved  only  the  symbols.  Horses  ready  saddled,  armooiy, 
golden  flags,  etc.,  were  economically  replaced  by  imitations  cut  out 
in  parchment,  which  were  burnt  together  with  the  corpse. 

At  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  country,  they  used  occaaion- 
aUy  to  keep  the  corpse  shut  up  in  the  bier  for  six  months,  and 
always  every  day  offering  to  it  some  food  to  eat.  And  even  now 
the  Chinese  hold  their  funereal  repast,  at  which  the  dead  man  is 
offered  food  as  though  he  were  alive.  This  is  only  a  symbolical 
ceremony,  preserved  on  account  of  the  extreme  respect  which  the 
Chinese  profess  for  their  relations.  After  the  death  of  their 
father  or  their  mother  they  are  considered  bound  to  wear  mourning 
for  three  years.  But  as  during  this  time  of  mourning  the  public 
functionaries  are  bound  to  quit  their  employment,  the  prescribed 
duration  of  the  term  has  been  reduced  to  twenty-seven  months. 

The  custom  of  funereal  food  is  very  general  all  over  the  earthy 
and  it  has  evidently  sprung  from  the  notion  that  life  has  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  slight  accident  of  death.  In  Bhotan  the 
deceased  was  kept  for  three  days  before  being  placed  on  the 
funeral  pile,  and  during  this  time  the  priests  offered  him  food 
daily.  The  inhabitants  of  Russian  Finland  have  nowadays  similar 
customs.  In  Siberia  the  Ostiaks  make  little  figures  out  of  carved 
wood  to  represent  the  dead  bodies  of  men  of  distinction,  and 
during  their  commemorative  funeral  repasts  they  conscientiously 
put  some  aside  for  the  funebrial  doll.  The  Ostiak  widows  also 
make  little  figures  of  the  same  kind  representing  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  husbands  ;  they  take  these  images  to  bed  with  them,  and 
the  relations  of  the  deceased  offer  to  them  food. 

Elsewhere,  in  Siam  for  instance,  and  in  Tartary,  people  collect 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  corpses  and  make  of  them  a  paste  to  mould 
into  small  Buddhist  images  or  into  disks,  which  they  afterwards 
put  on  to  the  top  of  a  pyramid.  The  corpse  thus  transformed 
becomes  the  lares  and  penates,  and  they  are  carefully  kept,  evi- 
dently as  the  supposed  dwelling-place  of  tlie  shade  of  the  departed. 
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vn. 
Funereal  Rites  among  the  White  Baces. 

The  migority  of  the  funeieil  rites  which  we  have  described  have 
existed,  or  still  continue,  among  the  Indo-European  races. 

The  custom  of  allowing  the  corpses  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  or,  in  other  words,  of  voluntary  abandonment,  was  also»> 
followed  by  many  people  in  ancient  times.  In  Hyroania,  Cvsero . 
flays,  dogs  were  kept  specially  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  dead. 
The  Bactrianae  also  had  their  scavenger  dogs,  who  devoured  not 
only  the  corpses  but  also  the  bodies  of  people  enfeebled  by  age 
or  sickness.  The  Hindoos  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  threw 
their  dead  into  the  sacred  river,  and  allowed  the  fish  to  perform  the 
offiee  of  the  undertakers.  The  Callatians  in  ancient  India  used  to 
eat  their  deceased  parents,  and  some  of  them  wept  loudly  when 
DariuB  asked  them  at  what  price  they  would  consent  to  bum  their 
dead.  The  Parsees  of  Bombay  even  now  leave  their  corpses  to  the 
Toltiixes,  but  they  take  much  care  to  spy  out  which  eye  wUl  be  first 
eztraeted,  for  this  particularity  enables  them  to  infer  whether  the 
diade  or  the  soul  of  the  defunct  wiU  be  happy  or  unhappy  in  the 
other  world. 

Nearly  all  the  Semites  of  our  own  times  bury  their  dead.  This 
was  also  the  custom  with  the  ancient  Persians,  whose  present 
deeeendants  push  their  love  of  inhumation  to  such  excess  that  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  pay  large  ransoms  to  the  Turkoman  plunderers 
for  the  body,  or  even  for  a  portion  of  the  body,  of  their  relations, 
flo  as  to  bury  the  precious  remains  not  yet  polluted  by  the 
anfai^uL 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Aryan  Yedahs  bury  their  dead, 
raeommending  them  to  the  care  of  the  earth.  In  India  at  the 
present  day  the  funereal  rites  of  distinguished  men  are  perfcrmed  by 
eremation,  and  that  is  the  custom  as  far  as  Nepaul.  However,  it 
is  not  very  long  since  that  many  devout  people  went  to  Benares  to 
drown  themselves,  so  as  to  be  more  certain  of  assuring  their 
salvation. 

R  2 
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We  know  also  that  the  ancient  Grermans  used  often  to  bum  their 
dead,  and  prehistoric  archsBology  teaches  us  that  our  ancestors  in 
the  stone  age  used  sometimes  to  bury  their  dead  in  caYems  or  in 
mounds  in  the  earth,  and  sometimes  they  used  to  bum  them. 

Among  the  white  races,  as  among  the  others,  funereal  sacrifices 
were  very  largely  practised.  In  spite  of  the  silence  of  the  Menu 
Code,  which  does  not  prescribe  human  sacrifices  at  the  funerals, 
the  custom  to  bum  widows  oyer  the  pile  of  their  husbands  became 
very  general  among  the  Brahmins,  and  it  has  persisted  down  to 
our  own  times.  It  was  more  or  less  the  custom  with  all  the 
people  of  antiquity,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Eomans, 
and  others,  to  sacrifice  human  beings  at  their  funeral  rites.  The 
Grermans,  too,  with  their  dead  used  to  burn  the  horses  of  the 
deceased  and  his  armour,  and  did  not  allow  their  great  personagei 
to  go  into  the  next  life  without  a  suitable  escort  of  slaughtaied 
prisoners. 

As  regards  these  sanguinary  customs  there  is  a  great  analogy  of 
ideas  all  over  the  earth.  We  find  nearly  eyerywhere  the  same 
infatuation,  and  the  same  cruelty,  among  all  races,  from  the  anoisiit 
Germans  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dahomey,  who,  not  satisfied  with 
massacring  hundreds  of  women,  eunuchs,  singers,  soldiers,  and 
others,  when  their  king  dies,  despatch  periodically  to  the  inyisible 
kingdom  of  Dahomey  fresh  seryants  charged  to  carry  messages  to 
the  king  who  has  left  them.  They  do  this  quite  naturally  and 
simply,  to  proye  to  the  deceased  the  filial  affection  of  his  successor. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans  also  used  to  belieye  firmly,  as 
do  now  many  sayage  races,  that  the  shades  of  the  dead  really  p«p- 
took  of  the  food  offered  to  them  by  the  suryiyors.  Lucian  makes 
a  widower  relate  that  his  wife  came  to  him  to  ask  for  a  sandml  that 
she  had  forgotten  to  bum  with  his  body  and  with  his  other  orna- 
ments. Among  the*  Greeks  or  Eomans,  as  among  many  other 
people,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  often  looked  upon  as  dangeroos 
and  wicked  beings.  It  was  especially  the  spirits  of  those  who  wevs 
depriyed  of  sepulture,  or  those  who  died  of  a  yiolent  death,  that 
were  animated  with  these  peryerse  instincts.  The  doctrines  of 
Epicurus  fortunately  relieved  the  most  sensible  minded  from  those 
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:ttl  tortiirea.  There  ate  a  certain  nmnijet  of  Latio  epitaphs 
hicb  UU  1IB  plainly  enough  that,  as  legELTds  the  peraonulity  of 
le  iDdividual,  death  is  the  end  of  all  things,  that  it  is  everlasting 
face.  But  these  too  rational  doctrines  were  helieved  in  only  hy  a 
rcrjr  imall  minority  ;  the  masses  still  troubled  themBclvea  with 
notion  of  Charon  and  hell,  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
Um'stianity,  which  brought  to  a  parosLysm  the  fear  of  post-mortem 


FTom  this  long  enumeration  a  few  general  facts  may  bo  deduced. 
Eui  is  ao  intoxicated  with  his  feverish  desire  for  life,  that  he  can- 
>t  bring  home  to  himself  any  idea  of  Jeatb.  Quit*  at  firat  he  does 
at  believe  in  natural  deatli,  but  alwa.ys  imagines  some  malicious 
it  to  be  the  cause  of  tlio  dtcease.  Also,  he  generally  looks  upon 
•ath  merely  as  b  metamorphosis,  and  pictures  to  himself  another 
[e  based  upon  that  llfr>  which  is  familiar  to  him.  Hence  spring 
1  tbe  funereal  rites  which,  in.  spite  of  their  differences  in  point  of 
rtail,  may  t>e  classed  under  a  small  number  of  heails. 

At  the  outset  of  the  social  life  man  thinks  no  more  of  hie  dead 
ift&  do  the  majority  of  animals;  he  abandons  them  without  any 
npla  to  the  beasts  or  birds  of  prey.  And  sometimes  this  fona, 
r  rather  this  absence  of  funereal  rites,  is  seen  in  societies  tliat  nre 
liilj-  civilised ;  but  then  superstition  comes  in,  ceremonial  forms 
■e  practised,  the  pulling  to  pieces  of  the  corpse  is  done  only  by 
animals,  or  it  is  held  obligatory  that  the  body  should  he 
iten  by  the  (ish  in  certain  rivers.  In  other  countries  the  bodies 
«  exposed  on  planks  upon  the  trees.  But  in  all  these  cases,  the 
buidonment  of  the  human  corpse  ia  no  longer  bestial. 

Other  people  bury  their  dead,  either  in  grottoes  or  in  tomba, 
built  after  the  model  of  the  habitations  of  the  living,  or  else 

17  bury  them  in  the  ground  in  a  fertile  mound,  from  which  all 

imtd  life,  directly  or  indirectly,  feoda  itself.  Afterwards  comes 
icinsration,  which,  of  all  funereal  customs,  seems  to  be  the  most 
ixurious  and  the  most  coveted, 

'Wlt&tever  be  the  custom  adopted,   man  always  furolBbes  the 
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dead  bodj  with  his  arms  and  necessary  food,  under  the  hypothesis 
of  a  continuation  of  life  after  death.  And  like  the  human  body, 
these  objects  have  also  their  duplicate,  their  soul,  their  shade, 
which  is  destined  to  subsist  and  to  serye  their  purpose  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead.  No  doubt  incineration  was  practised  in  so 
many  different  countries  under  the  idea  of  emancipating  more 
quickly  and  more  completely  these  invisible  effigies  from  the  dead 
bodies  and  also  from  the  inanimate  objects. 

In  all  these  customs  we  may  trace  a  sort  of  logical  sequence  of 
ideas ;  the  people  were  loath  to  see  the  dead  man  depart  without 
providing  him  with  means  of  nourishment  and  also  with  weapons 
of  defence,  they  therefore  thought  it  wise  and  necessary  not 
to  allow  him  to  go  alone  on  the  perilous  journey  beyond  the  grave. 
They  sacrificed  on  his  tomb,  or  threw  on  to  his  funeral  pile,  his 
favourite  domestic  animals,  his  slaves,  and  very  often,  if  the 
deceased  was  a  man,  his  wife  or  some  of  his  wives.  Hence  were 
innumerable  murders,  seas  of  blood  were  flowing  everywhere  all 
over  the  earth,  during  these  millenary  epochs  which  our  spiritual 
teachers  and  our  moralists  always  forget  when  they  speak  in  the 
most  grand  and  glorious  terms  of  the  all-hallowed  notion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  We  shall  now  see  that  many  people 
believe  only,  not  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  in  a  later 
mortality,  in  a  temporary  continuation  of  life  after  death. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

RELIGION   IN   QBNBRAL. 

For  many  people,  and  some  even  of  the  best  educated,  the  word 
"  religion  "  carries  with  it  a  sound  very  different  to  that  of  any 
other  word  in  the  language.  It  is  a  magic  word  which  instantly 
awakens  a  vast  region  of  affective  impressionability.  Nothing  is 
more  natural,  for  there  are  connected  with  it  a  whole  world  of 
memories,   a  very  large  collection   of    ideas  which    have    been 
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ioquired  or  which  have  been  bom  in  us  hereditarily.  There  are 
Eew  of  us  who,  in  our  infancy  or  in  our  early  youth,  have  not 
ondergone  more  or  less — and  often  more  than  less — the  training  of 
1  religious  education.  How  many  of  the  most  confused  impres- 
sions of  our  childhood  are  not  due  to  the  whole  scenery  of 
Catholicism,  a  coarsely-imagined  scenery  perhaps,  but  therefore 
the  better  adapted  to  leave  its  mark  upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  so 
like,  in  this  respect,  to  the  mind  of  the  savage  1  During  these 
long  early  years,  in  which  our  moral  nature  is  being  formed,  for  well 
or  for  ill,  our  memory  as  yet  unspotted,  our  frank  and  credulous 
nature  has  been  impregnated,  so  to  say,  with  sacred  stories  which 
have  appeared  to  us  as  wonderful  as  fadry  tales.  And  during  this 
period  of  development,  when  every  day  some  new  notion  as  to  our 
fnture  personality  was  taking  root  in  our  brain,  we  were  taught  to 
imagine  the  universe  peopled  with  mythic  personages,  until  we  did 
at  last  believe  in  their  actual  existence.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  told  terrifying  tales  of  the  future  life,  we  were  made  to 
believe  in  everlasting  flames  in  which  there  were  homed  demons 
always  grinning  at  us.  After  awhHe,  as  we  grew  older,  these 
sensual  features  in  Catholicism,  against  which  our  fuller  intelli- 
gence would  probably  have  rebelled,  were  less  strongly  urged  ;  but 
still  taking  advantage  of  our  affective  nature,  our  teachers  tried  to 
connect  indissolubly  our  highest  sentiments,  and  our  most  noble 
aspirations,  with  these  mystical  doctrines ;  they  showed  us  that 
religion  is  the  necessary  appanage  of  man,  the  mainstay  of  his 
morality,  and  that  therein  lies  his  glory  and  his  strength.  Finally, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  appeal  to  our  reason,  the  metaphysi- 
cians in  office,  continuing  the  work  of  our  spiritual  advisers,  em- 
ployed all  their  scholastic  lore  to  prove  to  us  the  dualism  of  our 
being,  the  spirituality  of  our  conscient  life,  the  existence  of  an 
immaterial  God,  reduced  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  unfathomable 
treasury  of  a  certain  ideal  kind.  We  may  also  add  that  the  spirit 
of  our  ancestors,  reai)])earing  in  us  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  has 
been  ground  into  powder  in  the  same  way,  whence  a  sort  of 
religious  instinct  remains  impressed  in  the  cells  of  our  brain. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  there  exists  in  tl^  brain  of  many 
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intelligent  persons — sometimes  the  highest  natures,  from  a  moral 
point  of  view — a  special  and  unconquerable  domain  containing 
their  religionary  ideas.  To  these  people  the  word  religion  has 
the  effect  of  enchantment,  they  are  disposed  to  respect  ererything 
which  bears  the  impress  of  this  mark.  We  think  we  have  shown 
elsewhere  that  a  separate  religionary  faculty  does  not  exist  in  the 
human  brain,  though  no  doubt  we  may  easily  discover  under  this 
somewhat  pompous  expression  groups  of  affective  and  intellectual 
acts  which  do  not  essentially  differ  from  other  conscient  or  cerelnal 
actions. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  religious  beliefs  among  the 
different  human  races.  No  study  is  more  instructiye  or  better 
adapted  to  dispel  the  halo  attaching  to  the  word  "  religion."  A 
scholarly  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  principal  Indo- 
European  religions  may  still  deceive  us ;  but  their  formation  and 
development  is  rendered  very  much  clearer  if  read  with  the  help 
of  the  formation  and  development  of  the  primitive  religions ;  and  if 
this  examination  be  made  conscientiously,  without  preconceived 
ideas,  and  without  blinking  our  eyes  to  actual  facts,  it  will  cany 
with  it  a  death*blow  to  all  supernatural  ideas. 

In  this  interesting  study  we  shall  have  to  be  very  brie^  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  most  typical  facts,  which  indeed  are  less 
numerous  than  might  at  first  appear ;  for  man's  religious  concep- 
tions, more  than  his  worldly  thoughts,  have  nearly  everywhere 
shown  a  great  deal  of  uniformity.  To  abridge,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  collect  together  facts  of  an  analogous  kind,  we  will  group  the 
ao-called  religious  ideas  under  three  heads : 

L  Future  life,  and  man's  different  conceptions  regarding  it. 

II.  The  Gods. 

in.  The  forms  of  worship  and  the  priesthood. 

When  this  threefold  inquiry  is  completed  we  shall  then  have 
finished  the  present  portion  of  our  work. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ON  THE   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Thb  feeble  intelligence  of  the  primitive  man  is  generally  unable  to 
oonceive  the  idea  of  absolute  death,  the  annihilation  of  his  own 
penonalitj.  During  this  stage  of  mental  infancy  man  does  not 
often  believe  in  a  natural  death.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  he 
thinks  that  the  decease  of  his  relatives  or  of  his  friends  must  be 
attributed  to  sorcery  or  to  some  malicious  act.  Every  death  is  to 
him  an  assassination,  and  he  often  thinks  it  his  duty  to  punish  the 
suspected  assassin.  But,  whatever  may  be  his  ideas  as  regards  the 
causes  of  death,  he  absolutely  refuses,  to  consider  it  as  the  end  of 
individual  existence ;  he  generally  regards  it  as  a  lengthened  sleep, 
during  which  the  shade,  the  spirit,  etc.,  quits  the  body,  as  it  seems 
to  do  in  a  dream,  to  continue  somewhere  else  an  invisible  existence, 
not  eternally,  but  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time.  All  man's 
ideas  coming  to  him  from  experience,  and  his  imagination  being 
nothing  more  than  memory  capriciously  broken  by  his  intelligence, 
his  future  Ufe,  when  he  believes  in  it,  is  invariably  planned  in 
imitation  of  his  life  here  upon  earth  ;  so  that  given  the  kind  of  life 
he  leads  here,  and  the  conditions  of  the  ethnical  group  to  which  he 
belongSy  one  may  easily  infer  what  he  will  believe  as  to  the  world 
beyond.  This  general  view  is  applicable  to  all  human  races, 
eommendng  from  the  Melanesiansi  with  whom  we  will  begin  our 
study. 

L 

Future  Life  according  to  the  Melanesians. 

We  have  just  indicated  how  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is  first 
eieated ;  but  this  belief,  though  very  common,  is  not  necessary,  nor 
ii  it  always  bom  in  man.  It  is  foreign  to  certain  ethnical  groups^ 
and  especiaUy  to  many  individuals. 

In  Tasmania  men's  minds  were  much  divided  on  this  point, 
According  to  the  missionary  Clark,  many  Tasmanians,  especiaUy 
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those  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  had  not  the  least  idea  of  a 
future  life.  They  used  to  say,  ''they  died  like  the  kangaiooa." 
Others  thought  that  they  were  destined  after  death  to  go  and 
live  in  the  stars,  as  in  an  island,  where  they  would  meet  their 
ancestors  and  be  turned  into  white  men. 

According  to  Davis,  this  belief  in  a  white  leincamation  came 
directly  from  anthropophagy ;  it  was  suggested  to  the  islanden  bj 
the  fact  that  the  Tasmanian  flesh  when  skinned  and  roaated  takes 
a  whitish  hue. 

The  Australian,  who  has  never  been  able  to  bring  home  to  him- 
self the  idea  of  a  natural  death,  also  believes  that  he  will  continoB 
to  live  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  he  will  then  become 
a  white  man,  and  in  this  post-mortem  existence  he  will  e^joy  what 
he  now  considers  to  be  his  supreme  happiness:  being  able  to 
smoke  as  much  tobacco  as  he  pleases.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  belief 
of  the  Australian  tribes  near  Cape  York. 

The  Papuans  believe  in  a  future  life,  but  of  different  kinds, 
varying  according  to  the  islands  and  even  according  to  the  tribea 
Some  of  the  Papuans  in  New  Guinea  imagine  they  will  reappear  as 
certain  of  the  animals  in  their  own  island.  The  cassiowary  and  the 
emu  are  the  most  remarkable  animals  that  they  know  of ;  they 
have  lodged  in  them  the  shades  of  their  ancestors,  and  consequently 
the  people  abstain  from  eating  them. 

Among  the  Fijians  the  mythological  imagination  is  very  stiongly 
devisloped.  They  often  endow  man  with  two  spirits ;  but  they  do 
not  stop  there,  for  they  hold  that  every  object,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, possesses  a  shade,  a  spirit,  a  soul,  an  invisible  emanation^ 
which  will  go  with  the  sojourn  of  the  departed  into  Bolotou.  An 
axe  that  one  breaks,  a  house  that  one  pulls  down,  a  cocoa-nut  that 
one  cracks,  have  all  got  their  double  existence,  and  their  soul  will 
And  its  place  in  Bolotou,  For  man,  this  double  exiatence  may 
operate  during  his  life,  and  sometimes  in  his  sleep  it  happena  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Fijian  quits  the  body  and  goes  to  torment  other 
persons  who  are  also  sleeping.  Dreams  have  everywhere  had 
considerable  influence  upon  the  formation  of  religious  ideas,  and 
especially  upon  the  belief  of  particular  persons. 
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In  F\ji  the  soul  is  regarded  quite  as  a  material  object,  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  the  living  body,  and  having  to  struggle  hard  to 
gain  the  paradisaical  Bolotou.  After  death  the  soul  of  the  Fijian 
goes  first  of  all  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Vanna  Levou ;  and  during 
this  Toyage  it  is  most  important  that  it  should  hold  in  its  hand  the 
soul  of  the  tooth  of  a  spermaceti  whale,  for  this  tooth  ought  to  grow 
into  a  tree,  and  the  soul  of  the  poor  human  creature  climbs  up  to 
the  top  of  this  tree.  When  it  is  perched  up  there  it  is  obliged  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  souls  of  his  wives,  who  have  been  religiously 
stiangled  to  serve  as  escort  to  their  master.  Unless  all  these  and 
many  other  precautions  are  taken,  the  soul  of  the  deceased  Fijian 
remains  mournfully  seated  upon  the  fatal  bough  until  the  arrival 
of  the  god  Eavuyalo,  who  kills  him  once  and  for  all,  and  leaves 
him  without  means  of  escape. 

The  New  Caledonian  is  not  less  religious  after  his  manner  than 
the  Fijian.  For  him  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hell ;  he  believes 
only  in  a  paradise  into  which  all  men  of  his  race  will  go  without 
distinction,  without  any  difference  of  moral  worth.  This  paradise 
is  in  a  forest,  in  some  neighbouring  island,  or  perhaps  under  the 
sea.  It  is  a  place  full  of  delights^  of  eatable  fruits,  where  there  is 
perpetual  feasting  and  dancing.  Man  there  becomes  a  superior 
being,  especially  if  he  is  a  chief.  He  can  then  avenge  himself 
apon  his  enemies ;  he  can  heap  wealth  upon  his  friends ;  he  can 
{iBitiliBe  the  fields  or  make  them  sterile ;  he  can  in  battle  give  as- 
sistance to  one  side  and  weaken  the  other,  or  turn  the  victory  which 
way  he  pleases.  In  short,  he  possesses  the  faculty  for  gratifying 
sreiy  desire  which  was  denied  to  him  in  this  world  below. 

In  a  coarse  way  the  religious  ideal  of  the  New  Caledonian  has  a 
itiong  hold  upon  him.  The  concentration  of  the  thoughts  upon 
itoB  elementary  mythology  will  often  put  a  man  into  a  trance,  into 
s  fit  of  religious  delirium,  during  which  the  inspired  creature  has 
risions,  sees  the  shades  of  the  dead,  partakes  of  all  their  feasts,  etc 
[f  he  is  a  Christian  it  is  the  Catholic  hell  which  appears  before 
iim ;  he  is  a  prey  to  a  sort  of  demononiania  which  spreads  itself. 
This  happens  also  sometimes  in  Europe,  merely  from  the  force  of 
example. 
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n. 
Future  Life  according  to  the  Negroes  in  Africa, 

As  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  certain  foundation  of  religion  among 
the  Kew  Caledonians,  and  the  Catholic  missionaries  may  hope  to 
gain  a  few  neophytes.  The  African  negroes,  in  this  respect^  an 
less  imaginative,  specially  in  the  South  of  Africa.  According  to 
LevaiUant,  Thompson,  and  Campbell,  the  Hottentots  have  no  idea 
of  a  future  life,  nor  of  a  god,  nor  even  of  requiting  gods.  Campbell 
says,  "  they  think  that  they  die  absolutely,  just  as  beasts." 

The  Kafirs,  far  superior  to  the  Hottentots,  do  believe  in  a  ce^ 
tain  survival  after  death.  According  to  them,  man  dies  leaving 
after  him  a  sort  of  smoke,  very  like  the  shadow  which  his  living 
body  will  always  cast  before  it,  a  sort  of  spirit  having  no  corpse  of 
its  own.  To  make  a  guardian  angel  after  their  own  idea  they  will 
often  choose  the  spirit  of  a  chief  or  of  a  friend ;  they  will  invoke 
his  assistance  in  critical  moments,  will  thank  him  for  services  done 
by  offering  him  a  portion  of  an  ox  they  have  killed,  or  some  game, 
or  some  com.  They  believe  this  shade  to  be  possessed  of  evezy 
quality,  and  to  have  ready  at  hand  all  the  wants  of  the  man  to 
which  it  formerly  belonged.  These  people,  like  other  primitive  lacee, 
scarcely  believe  in  natural  death.  For  them  there  are  only  three 
ways  by  which  death  can  happen — hunger,  violence,  or  magic 
And  even  the  death  of  an  old  man  is  often  the  cause  of  mnrden 
and  massacres,  for  they  always  consider  themselves  bound  to 
avenge  it. 

In  the  middle  regions  of  Africa  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
either  very  small,  or  is  absolutely  wanting.  The  negroes  in  Gaboon 
have  a  horrible  fear  of  death;  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  it  comes  naturally.  How  can  a  man,  they  think,  die 
now,  who  was  perfectly  well  a  fortnight  ago,  unless  some  sorcerer 
has  had  a  hand  in  the  matter )  Schweinf urth  reports  the  same 
prejudice  to  exist  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Kile.  The  negroes  in 
this  region  think,  as  do  the  Kafirs,  that  a  man  cannot  die  except 
from  hunger,  sorcery,  or  violence.     Woe,  therefore,  to  the  old 
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tpBople  who,  after  the  dooewB  of  a  member  of  the  tribe,  are  founil 
holding  in  theit  hands  herba  or  snajiected  roots  !  Were  they  the 
father  or  the  mother  of  the  dead,  their  death  is  certain. 

liluij  of  the  tribes  in  Equatorial  Africa  have  no  idea  of  any 
rrival  after  death.  After  the  death  of  a  friend  or  a  relation,  the 
a  Africans  sing  plaintively  :  "  Everything  is  finished,  and  for 
i^ermore  !  "  In  Gaboon,  when  there  was  a  feast  held,  the  women 
wed  to  perform  very  lascivious  dances  and  would  sing ;  "  While 
we  Me  alisB  and  well  let  us  he  happy  ;  let  ua  sing  and  dance  and 
laugh.  For  after  life  death  comes,  the  body  rots,  the  worm  eats 
1^  and  everything  is  finished."  "Everything  is  finished  !"  they 
I  ray  in  a  melancholy  tone,  when  one  of  their  oivn  family  dies. 
•  of  them  believe  that  as  he  dies  man  leaves  a  shadow  behind 
t  only  for  a  short  time.  The  shade  or  the  mind  of  the 
[Tanmins,  they  think,  close  to  the  grave  where  the  corpse 
B  bnried.  This  shadow  is  generally  evil  minded,  and  they 
1  i9y  away  from  it  in  changing  their  place  of  abode.  The 
maoes  last  as  long  as  they  keep  their  recollection  of  the  departed. 
There  is  no  need,  for  instance,  for  them  to  trouble  themselves 
■bout  the  spirit  of  their  great-grandfather ;  he  is  annihilated. 

Schweinfurth  tells  us  that  the  Bongos  on  the  Upper  Nile  have 
not  the  smallest  notion  of  any  future  life,  "  no  more,"  he  says, 
*■  Uian  of  the  existence  of  the  ocean." 

The  Bambarrans,  the  Mandiugos,  more  civilised  races,  and 
unong  whom  Iilnmism  has  penetrated  more  or  less,  believe  in  a 
resurrection  after  death.  The  BambarrnQS  pray  for  the  departed 
•pirila  of  their  ancestors.  The  Mandingos  talk  of  a  future  life, 
thny  are  led  to  aspire  to  it  when  surrounded  by  troubles  and  hard- 
ships ;  but  they  declare  that  they  have  no  sort  of  idea  as  to  what 
it  may  be.  In  Congo  men's  ideas  are  more  strongly  formed,  for 
tbere  a  son  will  kill  his  mother,  so  that,  transformed  into  a  power- 
.  apirit,  ahe  will  give  him  aid  and  assi^ance.  This  is  one  of  tho 
jr  misfortunes  to  which  belief  in  a  future  life  has  given  rise. 
L  these  parricid<!9  have  quite  as  much  show  of  reason  as  the 
I  sacrifices  intended  to  assure  an  escort  to  tho  departed. 
s  practice  haa  bten  common  nearly  everywhere,  provided  that 
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the  dead  person  was  worth  the  trouble ;  for  it  was  not  customary  - 
to  show  80  much  honour  to  people  holding  no  rank  or  position^  ^. 
nor  to  women,  or  slaves. 

This  idea  of  the  necessary  survival  of  important  personages  ii 
the  cause  of  the  celebrated  human  hecatombs  common  among 
Ashantis.     Like  the  majority  of  people,  the  natives  of  Ashanl 
believe  that  the  future  life  is  merely  a  continuation  of  that  life  whid^ 
they  see  before  them.     They  think  that  after  death  their  king* 
and  their  great  dignitaries  take  their  places  beside  the  gods,  utiU 
keeping  up  their  show  of  worldly  splendour.     Therefore  they 
consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  sacrifice  a  befitting  nomber  of 
individuals  of  both  sexes  to  attend  upon  their  masters  and  to 
contribute  to  their  pleasures.     It  is  the  same  creed  that  prompU 
them  to  cut  into  slices  the  hearts  of  their  principal  prisoners,  to 
season  these  slices  with  sacred  herbs,  and  then  to  make  those  men 
of  their  own  tribe  eat  them  who  have  not  as  yet  killed  a  foa. 
They  think  that  there  is  no  other  means  to  prevent  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  from  breaking  the  force  and  enervating  the  courage  of 
their  young  warriors.     If  the  enemy  whom  they  have  captured  be  a 
man  well  known,  then  his  heart  is  specially  reserved  for  their  king 
and  their  great  dignitaries.    All  these  puerile  beliefs,  leading  to  the 
most  atrocious  acts,  show  plainly  that  in  those  parts  of  Africa 
where  the  black  are  predominant,  the  conception  of  the  soul  and 
of  future  life  are  of  the  coarsest  possible  kind,  and  immeasmably 
far  distant  from  that  pure  conception  of  the  soul  which  has  beeik 
formed  by  our  modern  metaphysicians. 


IIL 

Future  Life  according  to  the  Egyptian  Mythology. 

We  find,  nevertheless,  that  creeds  as  puerile  as  those  we  have 
been  considering  are  at  the  foundation  of  Egyptian  metaphysics, 
the  depths  of  which  it  is  now  so  much  the  fashion  to  admire. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  had  several  spirits  and  several  souls  ;  one 
relatively  coarse,  a  sort  of  refined  body,  having  the  same  colour, 
the  same  features,  the  same  form  as  the  individual.     M.  Masp^ro 
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calls  this  corporeal  sonl  a  double.  It  was  an  ethereal  facsimile  of 
the  body,  identical  with  the  departed  spirits,  the  shades  of  the 
dead,  in  which  the  Africans  still  continue  to  believe.  This  double 
had  all  the  wants  of  the  living  man ;  it  lay  beside  the  mummy  in 
the  same  tomb,  or  in  a  particular  comer  of  the  tomb.  To  take  the 
place  of  the  mummy,  who  by  degrees  became  distorted,  they  gave 
to  the  double  a  certain  number  of  statues,  cast  in  the  image  of  the 
dead  man,  and  they  placed  them  beside  the  tomb.  They  were 
caxef qI  also  not  to  confine  this  unhappy  double  too  dosefy ;  his 
room  communicated  with  the  outside  world  by  means  of  a  small 
square  opening,  for  the  double  wanted  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  He 
had  also  many  other  wants.  The  prayers  of  the  parents  were  given 
to  him ;  priests  were  paid  to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  him ;  he  possessed 
a-nimiilft  and  land  which  supplied  him  with  provisions.  People 
offered  to  him  bread,  oxen,  geese,  milk,  wine,  beer,  clothing,  and 
perfome — sometimes  in  reality,  but  often  they  only  made  a  pre- 
tence of  doing  so.  For  this  double,  who  at  first  was  thought  to  con- 
tnme,  in  fact,  the  shades,  the  souls,  and  the  doubles  of  the  provisions 
offered,  ended  by  being  satisfied  with  hearing  them  named.  There 
are  examples  of  these  pious  and  economical  subtleties  elsewhere 
than  in  ancient  Egypt.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  sisters  in 
a  convent  in  Florence  offered,  in  this  imaginary  way,  and 
with  an  equal  show  of  splendour,  a  precious  casket  to  the  Virgin 
Marj.  They  rivalled  each  other  in  this  offering  with  promises  of 
diamonds,  emeralds,  turquoises,  etc.  The  Virgin  had  good  reason 
to  be  satisfied  1  The  Egyptians  used  to  do  the  same,  and  an  in- 
scription placed  on  a  funereal  stone  enjoins  those  who  read  it  to 
repeat :  "  Offering  to  Ammon,  lord  of  Kamak,  praying  him  to  send 
thousands  of  loaves,  thousands  of  geese,  thousands  of  dresses,  thou- 
sands of  everything  that  is  good  and  pure,  to  the  double  of  the 
pvinoe  of  Entew.'' 

But  the  conceptions  of  the  Egyptians  became  afterwards 
more  refined.  In  addition  to  the  double  they  imagined  a  soul 
of  a  more  ethereal  nature,  serving  as  a  sort  of  covering  for  a 
particle  of  divine  fire  or  divine  intelligence,  and  which  might  be 
divided  from  it     This  soul  was  bom  with  life,  then  it  tried  to  be 
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bom  again  after  it  had  travelled  about  "with  the  son  for  twelve 
hours  in  the  night,  under  ground,  through  the  long  and  sombie 
paasages,  where  the  demons  were  torturing  the  souls  of  the  wicked. 
In  this  respect  their  creed  was  not  uniform.  Some  believed  that 
the  soul  formed  itself  as  it  pleased,  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  its  body, 
to  its  double,  went  up  to  heaven,  and  came  down  again  to  the  earth 
It  would  appear,  according  to  M.  Masp6ro,  that  every  individual 
pictures  to  himself  a  future  life  according  to  his  own  fancy,  as  ii 
the  caae  everywhere  with  primitive  man. 

But  with  the  Egyptians,  as  with  every  people  who  have  created 
for  themselves  a  fairly  advanced  civilisation,  the  religious  belief 
become  associated  with  ideas  upon  moral  subjects.  In  the  other 
world  the  soul  gave  an  account  of  its  life,  and  it  ought  to  anive 
there  laden  with  charitable  works.  On  every  mummy  was  placed 
a  copy  of  the  book  of  the  dead,  which  said  :  "  I  have  given  bread 
to  the  hungry ;  I  have  given  water  to  the  thirsty ;  I  have  given 
clothing  to  those  who  were  naked.  I  have  not  spoken  ill  of  the 
slave  to  lus  master."  It  was  from  the  purest  of  souls  that  ths 
•ouls  of  the  kings  ought  to  have  been  chosen. 

This  mythology  is  most  interesting ;  for  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
trace  the  sequence  of  ideas  from  the  time  when  men  believed  in 
the  rude  theory  of  departed  spirits,  to  the  theory  of  the  existing 
Kafirs  who  believe  in  the  smoke  of  their  ancestors,  and  even  to 
the  theory  of  a  spiritual  soul,  similar  to  the  soul  professed  by  the 
Catholics. 

IV. 

Future  Life  according  to  the  Polynesians. 

As  regards  future  life,  the  Polynesians  had  everywhere  Teij 
uniform  creeds,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  resume  them  shortly. 

In  their  opinion  man  had  at  least  one  spirit  similar  to  the  amma 
of  the  ancient  Latins  residing  also  in  the  breathing  organs.  At 
night  the  Polynesian  used  to  invoke  his  gods  and  say :  "  Oh  my 
€rod,  let  me  and  my  spirit  live  and  repose  in  peace  this  night." 
When  this  spirit,  in  spite  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  relations  of 
the  dying  man  to  close  as  carefully  as  they  could  his  nose  and  his 
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Donth,  had  once  gone  out  of  the  body  it  remained  fot  some  short 
ima,  generally  for  three  days,  dose  by  the  corpse  and  heard  every- 
hing  that  was  being  said.  In  many  islands  it  was  believed  that 
his  spirit  dwelt  mainly  in  the  left  eye,  and  in  New  Zealand  men 
tlways  ate  the  left  eye  of  a  conquered  enemy.  At  Tahiti,  in 
he  human  sacrifices  the  left  eye  of  the  victim  was  always  offered 
o  the  chief  presiding  over  the  ceremony,  which,  at  least  when 
[>K>k  was  in  the  island,  it  was  his  custom  to  refuse.  But  in  New 
Sealand  they  were  still  convinced  that  in  eating  the  left  eye  they 
ioubled  their  own  soul  by  incorporating  with  it  that  of  the  con- 
inered  man.  It  was  thought  by  some  people  in  the  same  archi- 
pelago that  a  spirit  used  to  dwell  in  both  eyes.  The  spirit  in  the 
left  eye,  the  most  choice  spirit,  would  change  itself  into  a  star ;  the 
9ther  went  into  the  New  Zealand  paradise,  of  which  we  shall  very 
KKm  have  occasion  to  speak. 

These  spirits  did  not  always  dwell  in  the  body  after  death.     In 
many  iilands  such  an  occurrence  was  the  privilege  only  of  the 
chiefs,  or  of  the  priests,  or  of  men  of  note.     The  common  people 
died  once  and  for  all.     Such  was  the  general  creed  at  Tonga.     The 
New  Zealanders  thought  that  they  destroyed,   or  at  any  rate 
absorbed,  all  the  spiritual  breath  in  a  man  when  they  ate  him. 
At  Noukahiva  the  spirit  of   a  dead  man  could  not  reach  the 
sojourn  of  his  ancestors  and  of  the  gods  unless  the  sacred  funereal 
rites  were  performed  over  his  body.     If  he  was  buried  with  no 
ceremony,  or  simply  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  spirit  always  remained 
in  the  body.     To  avoid  such  a  misfortune  people  who  had  no 
children  of  their  own  adopted  those  of   others,  handsomely  re- 
waiding  the  real  parents.     These  spirits  were  not  generally  sup- 
posed to  dwell  merely  in  man ;  all  the  utensils,  all  the  inanimate- 
objects^  all  the  animals,  were  also  equally  provided.     When  a 
Polynesian  soul  quitted  this  world  below,  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  souls  of  all  the  objects,  all  the  utensils,  etc.,  which  had  attended 
Lim  at  his  funeral  rites.     It  was  ordinarily  the  custom   to  kiU 
these  objects  by  breaking  them. 

Everywhere  the  soul,  when  it  existed,  went  after  death  into 
A  sort  of  paradise,  modelled,  like  every  paradise,  upon  real  life 
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by  those  who  had  imagined  it.     Sometimes  this  sojourn  of  the 
shades  of  the  dead  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  aometimei 
in  heaven,  sometimes  it  was  merely  a  distant  and  mysterious  island. 
If  we  except  minor  differences  of  detail,  these  puerile  thoughts  wen 
the  same  everywhere  in  the  Polynesian  islands.     Paradise  wu 
always  the  sojourn  of  the  gods,  of  the  eaiouat.    According  to  the 
Tahitian  creed,  the  souls  of  men  went  up  to  the  eatouas,  and  wm 
occasionally  devoured  by  them.     But  the  privileged  souls,  those  of 
the  chiefs,  and  especially  those  of  the  priests,  became  eatotuu  in  their 
turn.     In  Polynesia,  where  Herbert  Spencer,  after  many  fruitlm 
attempts,  endeavours  at  any  cost  to  place  the  basis  of  all  religioni» 
ephemerism  was  generally  allowed,   but  only  for    the   inferior 
gods,  as  we  shall  presently  see.     Future  life  here,  as  everywhere, 
was  an  idealised  picture  of  man's  actual  existence.     The  Tahititn 
paradise,  the  Rohontou  noa  noa  (the  perfumed  Eohautou)^  was 
placed  up  in  the  air  above  the  high  mountain  of  Ruatea.  The  prissti, 
the  chiefs,  and  especially  the  members  of  the  celebrated  society  of 
the  Areois,  went  there  without  any  trouble.     The  friends  of  the 
chiefs,  and  even  some  individuals,  might  hope  that  they  could  just 
be  able  to  get  there,  on  the  condition  that  they  made  handsome 
offerings  to  the  priests,  who  had  the  power  to  transmigrate  the  sonli 
from  the  sojourn  of  darkness  (Po)  into  the  happy  Rohoutcu.    But 
that  was  such  an  expensive  luxury  that  the  masses  of  the  people  did 
not  flatter  themselves  of  ever  being  able  to  enter  the  empyreal  king- 
dom.    As  we  may  expect,  the  paradise  imagined  by  these  sensual 
Tahitians  was  to  them  a  place  full  also  of  sensual  delights.     The 
sun  shone  brightly,  the  air  was  pure  and  embalmed,  flowers  then 
were  always  fresh,  fruit  was  always  ripe,  food  was  savoury  and  was 
plentifuL      Old  age,   sickness,  and  melancholy  were  unknown. 
Man's  existence  was  made  always  delightful  to  him  by  songs, 
dancing,  and  endless  feasting.     We  may  imagine  also  that  tfaey 
conceived  their  greatest  delight  to  be  in  amorous  pleasures.     They 
supposed  the  women  to  be  always  young  and  always  beaatifuL 
It  was,  in  a  word,  the  voluptuous  life  of  the  Areois,  transported 
into  a  heaven  of  their  own  imagining.     Husbands  saw  their  wives 
again,  and  the  wives  again  bore  children,  as  upon  earth.     Enemies 
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would  also  meet  each  other  in  Rohoutou,  and  they  could  re- 
commence their  fighting.  In  this  charming  country  they  ate  of 
the  bread-fruit;  they  ate  also  pork,  and  had  not  the  trouble  of 
cooking  it  This  comfortable  paradise,  so  well  adapted  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Polynesian  islanders,  was  not  given 
up  without  a  struggle ;  for  when  the  Tahitians  were  christianised 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  by  the  English  missionaries,  the  sect  of 
the  Mamaia  replanned  their  ancient  Rohoiitou,  according  to  the 
ideaa  they  found  in  the  Bible  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  their 
lives.  They  pictured  to  themselves  principally  the  polygamy  of 
Solomon. 

The  future  life  of  the  Noukahivans  was  passed  also  in  an  island 
aquisitely  provided,  and  situated  in  the  clouds.  The  spirit  of  a 
man  killed  in  war  went  up  into  the  island,  provided  that  his  body 
bad  been  taken  away  by  his  friends,  and  that  a  canoe  and  provisions 
luul  been  placed  at  his  disposition.  If  the  corpse  remained  with 
the  enemy,  this  spirit  could  not  reach  the  island  of  paradise  unless 
hia  friends  had  been  able  to  kill  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  to  direct 
his  canoe  through  the  water.  The  Noukahivan  heaven  was  peopled 
with  their  gods,  their  aristocratic  families,  their  warriors  who  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle,  women  who  died  in  childbirth,  and  those  who 
bad  committed  suicide.  People  there  crammed  themselves  with  popoi, 
with  pork,  and  with  fish.     Beautiful  women  were  also  abundant. 

The  souls  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  too,  went  to  join  the  eatouas 
specially  the  souls  of  the  chiefs,  priests,  or  of  the  heroes  of  war. 
We  may  remark  that  the  Hawcoans,  like  all  the  Polynesian. 
klttiders,  imagined  the  soul  to  dwell  in  the  breath. 

In  Tonga,  the  paradise,  Bolotou,  was  a  large  island  a  long  way 
oS^  and  of  very  difficult  access.  It  was  also  a  charming  dwelling- 
place,  full  of  useful  plants,  which  as  they  were  plucked  always 
gained  fresh  birth.  Bolotou  was  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Tonga  archipelago.  It  was  specially  reserved  to  the  chief,  and  to 
persons  of  distinction,  who  became  the  servants  of  the  gods,  the 
intermediaries  between  them  and  the  men  who  were  alive.  The 
second  life  of  the  common  people,  of  the  Touas,  was  always  regarded 
AS  very  doubtful. 

8  2 
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Three  days  after  death  the  souls  of  the  New  Zealand  chiefs  went 
to  Reinga,  a  mountain  situated  near  North  Cape,  and  from  thence 
they  went  to  their  future  dwelling-place,  which  Bometimes  vai 
in  heaven,  sometimes  under  the  sea.  The  Couhis,  or  the  common 
people,  died  absolutely  once  and  for  all 

Paradise  was  specially  reserved  for  the  great  warriors,  for  the 
conquerors.  Men  spent  their  days  in  perpetual  warfare,  interrupted 
only  by  great  banquets,  at  which  they  over-gorged  themselves  with 
fish  and  sweet  potato.  An  old  warrior  chief  hearing  a  Wesleyin 
missionary  describe  the  future  life  of  the  Christians,  protested  moit 
energetically,  declaring  that  he  did  not  want  that  sort  of  heaven, 
still  less  that  sort  of  hell,  where  there  was  nothing  but  fire  to  est, 
and  that  he  meant  to  go  into  the  New  Zealand  Po  to  enjoy  himself 
there  with  his  old  friends  upon  sweet  potatoes. 

The  spiritual  breath  which  outlived  the  Polynesian  men  of  rank 
did  not  always  go  into  the  region  of  the  departed  spirits ;  but  in 
any  case  it  often  came  down  to  mix  with  those  who  were  actnaUy 
living.     At  Tahiti,  this  spirit,  Tii,  dwelt  frequently  in  the  woodsn 
images  placed  round  about  the  cemeteries.     In  Noukahivay  the 
spirits,  who  had  become  inferior  eatoiuu,  the  shades  of  men  who 
had  been  celebrated  during  their  lifetime  for  their  muscular  strengtfa, 
and  the  shades  of  priests,  used  to  take  a  pleasure  in  tormentiiig 
human  beings  by  lying  down  at  night  across  the  roads  so  as  to 
trip  up  any  traveller  who  might  pass.     They  would  at  once  strangle 
him,  for  they  still  kept  in  the  future  life  the  same  hatred  and  the 
same  passions  which  had  animated  them  in  their  life  upon  earth. 
The  New  Zealanders,  who  feared  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  hoped 
to  prevent   them    from   returning    among    them    by    sacrificing 
slaves  at  their  funereal  rites,  so  as  to  appease  them  and  assuage 
their  cruelty. 

It  seems  that  in  Polynesia,  as  in  other  places,  men  began  by  not 
believing  in  natural  death ;  for  many  maladies  were  attributed  to 
envy  or  to  the  malice  of  the  spirits.  These  often  returned  to  their 
native  island,  taking  the  form  of  animals.  In  New  Zealand,  these 
animal  eatouas  would  often  find  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  living 
beings  and  gnaw  away  their  bowels.     Many  mortal  diseases  were 
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explained  in  this  waj.  In  the  Sandwich  islands  men  exorcised 
these  evil  spirits.  The  priests  had  also  the  power  of  putting 
wicked  spirits  into  the  bodies  of  those  whom  they  wished  to 
puniah  or  to  destroy.  In  this  way  were  explained  all  delirious 
and  convulsive  maladies.  A  sorcerer,  too,  was  often  consulted, 
and  he  would  sometimes  impute  the  cause  of  the  evil  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  family,  who  would  instantly  go  in  a  terrified 
•tate  of  mind  to  Mordi^  and  there,  with  a  cord  round  his  neck,  he 
wonld  implore  the  intervention  of  the  gods. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  minded  and  less  sublime  than  these 
primitive  beliefs.  The  soul  is  conceived  to  be  a  material  breath,  a 
shadow,  which  men,  animals,  and  things,  all  possess  equally.  The 
human  soul  can  even  pass  into  the  body  of  beasts.  For  instance, 
in  the  Hawaian  islands  men  were  sometimes  given  to  the  sharks 
to  be  devoured.  The  souls  of  the  victims  became  incorporated 
with  that  of  the  animal,  and  he  thus  became  more  leniently  dis- 
pofled  towards  the  relations  of  those  whom  he  had  devoured. 

These  infantine  conceptions  were  in  no  way  connected  with 
any  notions  of  moral  duty.  They  arose  spontaneously  in  the 
imagination  of  the  people ;  they  amused  the  Polynesian  islanders, 
and  furnished  them  with  matter  for  thought ;  they  often  tormented 
them  and  drove  them  into  committing  atrocious  actions  ;  but  they 
did  not  exercise  the  slightest  influence  upon  their  moral  or  their 
intellectual  development. 


Future  Life  according  to  American  Mythology, 

The  ideas  of  primitive  man  as  to  his  soul  and  as  to  his  future 
life  are  so  uniform  that  in  examining  them  among  the  different 
human  races,  we  are  necessarily  compelled  to  frequent  repetition. 
Nearly  everywhere  man  imagines  that  at  his  death  a  material 
spirit  will  separate  itself  from  the  body,  and  will  in  some  invisible 
eonntry  lead  an  existence  like  that  which  he  had  formerly  passed 
apon  earth. 

Everywhere,  loo,  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  admit  and  to 
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nndeistand  the  notion  of  a  natural  death.     Many  of  the  aborigine 
of  South  America^  actually  those  who  are  still  roaming  about 
the  Pampas,  always  attribute  the  death  of  one  of  their  own 
to  evil  devices.     After  a  man's  death  the  people  collect  togethi 
to  resolve  what  could  have  been  the  cause  of  the  homicide,  f«^3 
which  they  will  have  to  show  their  vengeance.     Man  has  eTorr^y. 
where  been  convinced  that  his  earthly  life  was  continued  beyoancf 
the  grave ;  and  hence  the  reason  for  the  offering  of  arms,  of  utensi  J^^ 
of  provisions,  of  sacrifices  of  animals,  and  of  human  beings,  for 
which  each   funereal   ceremony  used  to,  and  still  continues   to 
furnish  a  pretext. 

Everywhere,  also,  the  future  life  offered  to  the  deceased  th 
enjoyments  in  which  he  had  most  delighted  here  below.     There 
was  not,  ordinarily,  mixed  up  with  these  superstitions  any  idea  of 
reward  or  of  punishment ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  future  life  were 
generally  reserved  in  preference  for  the  best  warrior  or  for  the  most 
skilled  huntsman.     The  Patagonians,  the  Araucanians,  the  Aneas, 
the  Chiquitos,  the  Guarayos,  and  others,  hope  after  death  to  lead 
a  life  of  pleasure  in  a  land  where  the  game  to  be  killed  ia  veiy 
abundant.     Sometimes  the  spirits  of  the  dead  came  back  among 
the  living  in  an  animal  form.     For  instance,  the  Abipones  used 
to  think  that  the  little  ducks  who  flew  about  at  night  wailing 
plaintively  were  the  spirits  of  dead  men. 

The  soul  of  certain  Columbian  Indians  wanders  about  in  the 
same  woods  that  the  deceased  had  frequented  during  his  lifetime ; 
or  it  crosses  a  lake  to  reach  an  enchanted  land  where  there  is 
perpetual  dancing  and  perpetual  drinking.  According  to  these 
same  Indians,  the  animals  have  a  soul,  just  as  men  have^ 
and  as  drinking  is  their  supreme  pleasure,  they  pour  intoxi- 
cating liquor  down  the  throats  of  the  animals  they  have  killed. 
The  soul  of  the  animal  drinks  this  divine  liquor,  and  it  imparts 
to  other  animals  of  its  kind  the  pleasure  that  it  has  enjoyed.  The 
men  hope  that  by  this  device  other  animals  may  in  their  tnm 
manifest  a  wish  that  they  also  may  be  killed. 

This  belief  in  a  future  life  was  not  generally  universal  in 
America.     Certain  Califomians  expected  after  their  death  to  go 
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either  into  the  clouds  or  into  the  recesses  in  the  mountains ;  but 
others,  living  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  or  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Tallejy  declared  that  a  future  life  existed  only  for  the  white  men. 
At  legards  their  dead  they  used  to  say  that  when  they  were  burnt 
they  became  annihilated. 

Ihe  Indian  Red  Skins,  like  so  many  other  people,  used  to  at- 
tribute most  of  their  maladies  to  the  fate  decreed  to  them  by  their 
medicine-men.  They  used  to  practise  necromancy,  as  did  our 
ancestors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Charlevoix  says  that  they  considered 
their  souls  as  shadows,  or  as  animated  images  of  the  body.  After 
death  these  souls  went  into  a  promised  land,  a  vast  prairie,  where 
there  was  perpetual  spring,  where  buffaloes  and  roebucks  were 
abundant,  whose  flesh  was  delicious  and  very  tender,  and  which 
they  might  always  kill  without  any  shedding  of  blood.  Everybody 
was  not  allowed  entrance  into  this  blessed  land ;  the  best  places  in 
it  were  reserved  for  the  most  adroit  sportsman  or  the  most  fortunate 
warrior.  Tliose  who  possessed  no  excellence  in  this  life  went 
after  death  to  a  northern  region  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and 
there  they  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  want. 
The  Osages  tried  to  fasten  the  scalp  of  one  of  their  enemies  to  u 
pole  planted  in  front  of  one  of  the  mortuary  tombs ;  and  by  that 
means  the  spirit  of  the  scalp  became  the  servant  of  the  deceased 
in  the  next  world. 

Among  the  Red  Skins  there  is  a  tendency  to  classify  the  spirits 
in  the  future  life  according  to  their  earthly  merits.  The  Esquimaux 
have  also  the  same  idea.  The  souls  of  all  good  Esquimaux,  after 
death,  go  into  a  world  below,  where  the  sun  is  ever  shining,  where 
■eale,  fish,  and  sea-birds  swim  about  in  limpid  waters,  and  com- 
placently allow  themselves  to  be  captured.  Many  of  these  good 
folk  are  already  happy  in  the  thought  that  they  are  actually  being 
boiled  in  hot  caldrons.  But  this  Elysium  of  delight  was  only 
reserved  for  those  who,  while  they  were  alive  had  killed  a  great 
many  seals,  or  had  gone  through  great  dangers,  or  had  been  drowned 
in  the  sea.  Women  who  died  in  childbirth  also  enjoyed  the 
■eme  privilege  as  of  right.  The  souls  of  the  bad  Esquimaux  were 
less  favoured ;  for  they  went  into  a  world  above,  where  they  are  in 
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perpetual  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger.     These  cieedB  do  noi 
seem  common  to  all  the  Esquimaux ;  for  one  of  them,  questio; 
on  the  matter  by  Ross,  had  no  belief  at  all  in  a  future  life. 

The  belief  in  sorceries  and  sortilegious  devices  seems  genen2 
among  the  Esquimaux.     Their  sorcerers,  the  angekcks^  have  spirits 
always  at  their  orders.     They  command  the  elements,  they  drive 
away  or  attract  the  seals,  they  bring  sickness  and  they  can  also 
cure  it. 

Spiritualism  among  the  Esquimaux  is  very  widely  spread,  si 
among  most  savage  people,  for  it  is  not  confined  only  to  msB. 
All  the  animals  have  their  spirits,  and  the  spirits  of  men  can 
•enter  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  Every  object,  too,  has  its 
spirit.  The  spirit  of  the  object  calls  itself  a  "  possessor,"  and  it 
governs  the  object  of  which  it  is  the  image. 

All  this  spiritualistic  mythology  is  doubtless  puerile,  and  the 
mythology  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  and  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
though  it  was  more  complicated,  was  scarcely  more  intelligent.  It 
was  always  a  picture  of  real  life  imagined  to  take  place  beyond 
■the  grave. 

The  Incas,  after  death,  rejoined  the  sun,  their  father.  The 
Peruvian  vassals,  in  the  next  life,  continued  to  serve  their  masters 
as  they  had  done  here  below.  The  Peruvians,  a  very  civilised 
people,  had  also  imagined  different  dwelling-places  for  the  good 
and  for  the  bad.  The  good  lived  in  the  other  world  surrounded 
by  voluptuous  ease,  they  rested  themselves  from  the  hard  work  of 
this  world  below ;  but  the  bad  spirits  had  to  go  through  perpetual 
liard  labour.  The  care  taken  by  the  Peruvians  in  the  drying  of 
their  dead  has  given  rise  to  the  thought  that  the  ancient  Peruviana 
believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  this  argument  is  very 
iar  from  being  conclusive  proof. 

The  Mexicans  were  somewhat  more  imaginative  than  the  ancient 
Peruvians  in  their  dream  as  to  a  future  life.  Their  soul  mighty 
after  death,  go  into  three  distinct  dwelling-places.  The  chosen, 
that  is  the  warriors  who  had  died  in  battle,  or  the  victims 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  joined  the  sun  immediately,  and  accom* 
panied  it  on  its  glorious  way  across  the  heavens,  dancing  and 
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singing  all  the  while.  Then  after  a  few  years  of  this  radiant 
existence  they  went  to  live  in  gardens  rich  with  sweet-scented 
flowers,  or  they  were  transformed  into  very  beautiful  birds,  and 
lived  always  in  the  douds. 

As  we  see,  in  America,  from  Patagonia  up  to  ancient  Peru  and 
ancient  Mexico,  where  the  people  were  relatively  very  far  civilised, 
human  imagination  has  conceived  the  future  life  to  be  merely  a 
prolongation  of  this  early  life.  We  do  not  find  conceptions  of  a 
higher  kind  which  approach  more  closely  to  scientific  truth  until 
we  come  to  the  great  Asiatic  religions,  to  Brahminism,  and  more 
especiaUy  to  Buddhism. 

VL 

Future  Life  according  to  the  Asiatic  Mythologies. 

The  vast  Asiatic-European  continent,  with  its  numerous  collec- 
tion of  islands  dependent  upon  it,  is  the  great  workshop  of 
humanity,  and  geographically  it  is  larger  than  any  other.  There 
have  been  formed  the  most  numerous  agglomerations  of  men,  there 
the  most  complex  languages  have  been  devised,  there  the  most 
intelligent  races  have  increased  and  multiplied — the  races  who 
have  brought  art,  science,  and  philosophy  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection.  Among  these  superior  races  metaphysical  religion  has, 
like  everything  else,  attained  to  a  degree  of  complication  and 
elevation  unknown  elsewhere.  Such  are  the  great  results  coming 
from  the  labour  and  the  thought  of  the  most  eminent  yidi vidua! s 
of  the  Aryan  and  Mongolian  races.  But  these  two  great  races  did 
not  arrive  all  at  once  at  the  zenith  of  their  development,  for 
amongst  themselves  the  masses  are  far  from  being  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  too-rapid  strides  of  their  leaders.  Many 
instances  of  inferior  people  are  still  to  be  found  in  Asia.  When 
we  speak  of  Asia  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  make  divisions 
jmd  subdivisions.  No  doubt  we  are  now  concerned  principally 
with  the  future  life  of  the  great  Aryan  and  Semitic  people ;  but 
we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  other 
Asiatic  races.  We  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  mention  the 
Yedic  mythology,   from  which  the  Brahmin  and  the  Buddhist 
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religions  have  sprung,  and  we  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to 
resume  as  shortly  as  possible  all  these  religious  and  metaphysical 
speculations. 

Some  of  them  are  indeed  very  rude.  In  the  Ladrone  islandi 
the  people  thought  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  simply  went  into  the 
bodies  of  ,  the  fish,  and,  therefore,  to  make  better  use  of  these 
precious  spirits,  they  burnt  the  soft  portions  of  the  dead  body  and 
swallowed  the  cinders,  which  they  let  float  on  the  top  of  their 
cocoa-nut  wine.  The  fish  were  therefore  deprived  of  receiving  the 
human  souls,  for  which  indeed  their  bodies  would  seem  to  be 
physically  so  ill  adapted.  At  Sumatra,  as  in  Polynesia,  the  popular 
belief  is  that  the  future  life  is  the  privilege  of  the  rich  and  the 
powerful ;  the  poor  people  die  once  and  for  all.  This  idea  would 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Brahmin  and  Mahomedan  religions 
are  far  from  having  penetrated  deeply  into  the  masses  of  the 
Malay  population  ;  for  everywhere,  great  religions  possessing  com- 
plex metaphysical  notions,  are  shared  only  by  the  minority. 

A  most  primitive  polytheism  still  prevails  among  the  Mongoloids 
of  Northern  Asia,  among  the  Kamtschadales  and  the  Siberians. 
An  endless  number  of  divinities  dwell  in  the  mountains,  in  the 
forests,  in  the  torrents,  etc. ;  and  the  schamans  or  the  sorcerers 
act  as  mediums  between  the  gods  and  the  human  creatures.  The 
Kamtschadales  believe  in  a  resurrection  after  death.  According  to 
them  the  invisible  world  is  made  like  the  visible  world ;  the  dif- 
ference is  that  man  works  less,  he  works  to  better  advantage,  and 
he  is  never  hungry.  The  Siberians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tobolsk  are  very  uneasy  in  their  mind  as  to  their  future  state,  for 
wicked  and  diabolical  spirits  lie  in  wait  for  their  shade  as  it  leaves 
their  body  ;  they  are  therefore  very  careful  to  call  to  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  man  the  kam  (the  sorcerer),  who  beats  his  magic  drtiniy 
and  negotiates  for  acceptable  conditions  with  the  evil  spirits.  The 
Kamtschadales  believe  so  firmly  in  the  happy  idleness  of  a  future 
life  that  they  will  often  commit  suicide,  or  will  make  their  children 
strangle  them,  so  that  they  may  get  their  enjoyment  the  sooner. 

Many  large  religions  exist  in  the  Japanese  archipelago.     The 
principal  are  Sinto'ism,  Buddhism,  and  the  religion  of  Confucius. 
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The  first  only  ii  native  to  the  soil,  the  others  have  been  imported. 
We  nhall  have  to  speak  again  of  the  Sintoi'c  polytheism  ;  at  present 
we  need  only  ooncem  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  the  future  life  ac- 
cording to  this  primitive  religion.  Among  the  Japanese,  as  among 
the  greater  part  of  intelligent  races,  the  belief  in  a  future  life  has 
received  the  mythical  sanction  of  morality.  The  soul  of  the  Japanese 
Sintoist  outlives  the  body,  and  divine  judges  decide  as  to  its  fate 
after  death.  The  soul  of  the  virtuous  goes  into  a  sort  of  paradise, 
where  it  is  deified,  when  it  becomes  kami  ;  the  soul  of  the  wicked, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  hurled  into  the  kingdom  of  roots.  Here  we 
■ee  at  least  an  ethical  utilisation  of  religious  beliefs. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Vedic  Aryans  have  imagined  any- 
thing at  all  similar.  Their  hymns  say  nothing  either  of  reward 
or  of  punishment  after  death.  From  a  Yedic  phrase  that  we  have 
already  quoted,  one  might  think  that  the  Yedic  Aryans  believed 
that  the  corpse  itself  was  not  totally  deprived  of  conscience  or  of 
sensibility.  From  another  phrase  it  would  seem  that  they  believed 
in  a  dividing  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  after  death  :  the 
animation  shown  in  the  face  went  to  the  sun,  the  breath  went  to 
the  winds,  the  members  of  the  body  went  to  the  earth ;  an  im- 
mortal portion,  dedicated  to  Agni,  went  to  the  world  where  all 
the  good  men  go.  This  paradise  (Paradi^)  was  situated  above 
the  clouds.  Man  was  there  perfectly  happy;  every  wish  was 
instantly  gratified.  The  Yedic  soul  was  not  immaterial.  It  was 
an  ethereal  but  corporeal  substance,  as  has  been  conceived  by  every 
primitive  race  of  people. 

And  what  other  conception  can  we  form  of  the  soul,  unless  one 
is  a  professor  of  ofiicial  philosophy  in  France — in  other  words,  con- 
demned to  unnatural  absurdity  1 

The  materialism  of  the  soul  is  also  admitted  by  the  subtle 
Brahmin  metaphysics,  which  are  evidently  grafted  upon  the  Yedic 
doctrine.  According  to  this  great  religion,  of  which  the  first  idea, 
letting  aside  all  metaphysics,  is  not  irreconcilable  with  materialistic 
science,  there  are  two  individual  souls,  emanating  from  the  supreme 
soul,  the  soul  of  the  world,  as  sparks  emanate  from  a  brazier.  The 
soul  is  an  elementary  form  capable  always  of  greater  extension.     It 
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is  shut  up  in  the  body,  as  in  a  scabbard.  During  sleep  the  soul 
retires,  and  returns  when  man  awakes.  At  death  it  leaves  its 
envelope,  and  begins  to  wander.  The  sinning  souls  fall  into  the 
infernal  regions,  and  endure  a  thousand  torments.  The  virtuous 
souls  go  to  the  moon,  there  to  receive  the  reward  for  their  good 
actions,  after  which  they  come  down  again  to  the  earth  to  give  life 
to  fresh  bodies.  The  wise  men  only  go  up  higher  than  the  moon  ; 
they  go  up  into  the  dwelling-place  and  to  the  court  of  Brahma,  and 
there,  if  their  liberation  is  complete,  they  enter  into  the  divine 
essence;  they  become  mixed  up  in  the  soul  of  the  world,  as  a  drop 
of  water  is  mixed  up  in  the  ocean. 

The  doctrine  of  pantheism,  of  emanation,  of  incarnations  or 
transfigurations,  the  absorption  in  the  great  whole  of  the  Nirvdna, 
used  to  exist  therefore  in  the  Brahmin  religion,  and  Buddhism  has 
only  brought  it  out  in  stronger  relief.  According  to  the  legend, 
^akya-Mouni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
recollection  of  his  former  incarnations,  and  he  then  recognised  that 
the  total  number  of  bones  to  which  he  had  successively  given  life 
made  a  heap  materially  larger  than  that  of  all  the  planets.  He 
perceived,  too,  that  the  blood  which  he  had  shed  in  the  numberless 
decapitations  as  punishment  for  his  crimes,  during  his  incarnations, 
was  equal  in  quantity  to  the  total  amount  of  water  in  the  universe. 
All  beings  undergo  similar  transmigrations  ;  it  is  only  by  the  force 
of  virtue  that  they  can  succeed  at  last  in  freeing  themselves  from 
this  unbearable  and  interminable  cycle  of  personal  existence,  and 
bury  themselves  in  supreme  absorption,  in  the  Nirvdna,  But 
everyone  cannot  reach  this  so  ardently  wished  for  annihilation ;  the 
inferior  natures,  those  who  give  way  in  the  struggle  towards  what 
is  good,  are  punished  by  incessant  incarnations,  of  a  lower  and  lower 
nature,  in  proportion  to  their  increasing  perversity.  They  can  even 
incorporate  themselves  into  inanimate  objects.  Buddha  himself,  in 
his  self-humiliation,  leaves  behind  him  emanations,  superior  men, 
Buddhisatwas,  whp  complete  the  work  first  undertaken  by  him. 
The  dalai-lamas  of  Thibet  are  Buddhisatwas,  and  there  are  also 
many  others.  Every  important  brotherhood  has  its  Buddhisatwa. 
According  to  the  belief  of  this  brotherhood,  these  living  emanations 
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Buddha  UTe  immDrtal,  in  the  sense  that  they  reincarnate  them- 

mediately  after  their  Uealh  in  the  body  of  a  child  who 

nieoeeds  them.     In  speaking  of  the  clergy  and  the  Buddhist  form 

of  worship,  we  shall  have  to  return  to  curious  and  fruitful  dogma, 

which  the  Catholics  have  been  ao  wrong  in  not  adopting. 

But  at  what  a  diBtance  do  the  Brahmin  and  the  Buddhist  nteta- 
physica  throw  into  tho  shade  the  puerUe  mythologies  of  the  Christian 
■nd  Semitic  religions  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  1  If  we 
change  words  for  thing?,  if  we  put  aside  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
irical  subtleties  and  popular  superstitions,  if  instead  of  the  vague 
e*  of  a  divine  essence  we  conceive  the  scientific  notion  of  a 
iterial  substance,  always  variable  and  movable,  of  a  substantial 
dveree  ever  changing  its  form,  we  shall  arrive  directly  at  the. 
ath,  we  shall  then  coma  to  the  great  materialistic  conception 
ovm  out  of  the  depth  of  science  itself,  and  destined  to  annihilate 
eiy  form  of  religion. 

By  the  side  of  Brahminism,  of  Buddhism,  with  which  it  would 
pt  be  difficult  t«  connect  tlie  religion  of  Zoroaster,  the  mono- 
eistiesl  religions  of  Moses,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Christ  are  but 
ot  creatures  of  the  human  fancy.  Our  opinions  as  to  future 
!b  are  so  well  known  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  them 
^udly. 

The  amall  Hebrew  people,  the  people  of  God,  had  much  trouble 
1  h«Ueving  in  the  notion  of  the  survival  of  the  soul,  in  the  divine 
But  the  Jews  at  a  very  early  date  believed  in  a  eub- 
lus  dwelling-place,  a  Schedl,    a  dark  country,  inclosed  by 
lt«s,   with  valleys  in  the  midst.     The  witch  of  Endor  evoked 
iiauel  before  Saul ;  she  made  him  rise  from  the  country  under 
B  earth.     It  would  appear  that  the  inhabitants  of  ScheSl  lived 
lere  in  a  state  of  profound  torpor.     The  Jews,  unmeta]>hyaical 
r  nature,  did  not  expect  punishment  or  reward  except  in  their 
UtMj  life ;    tliey  did  not  understand  the  notion  of  a  survival 
cept  in  the  gross  and  palpable  form  o£  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
iwos  not  until  very  late,  and  after  long  contact  with  the  unfaithful, 
ist  the  dualist  doctrine  penetrated  into  their  mind.     We  find  it 
r  expressed  nowhere  but  in  Eccksiastes  -.  "  Then  shall  the 
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dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it" 

Nothing  can  be  more  material  than  the  soul  according  to  the  primi- 
tive mythology  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  is  niuvely  described  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  Odyssey.  The  shades  with  whom  the  prudent  Ulysses 
converses  have  preserved  aU  the  needs  and  all  the  passions  felt  by 
the  different  personages  during  their  lifetime.  In  Hades  the  shade 
of  Ajax  is  as  hot  with  anger  against  Ulysses  as  the  warrior  had  been 
when  actually  alive.  Orion  chases  on  the  lawns  of  hell  ^the  wild 
beasts  which  his  fearful  truncheon  had  already  felled  among  the 
mountains  in  his  own  country.  The  waters  of  the  lake  in  which 
Tantalus  is  standing  flow  away  from  his  thirsty  lips :  the  fruits  of 
the  pear  trees,  of  the  pomegranate,  the  oranges,  the  figs,  and  the 
olives  are  all  blown  away  as  he  endeavours  to  snatch  them.  At 
last^  all  the  shades  with  whom  Ulysses  is  conversing  become 
inanimate ;  they  rush  headlong  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  victims 
which  the  explorer  of  the  sombre  Hades  has  collected  in  a  hole 
dug  with  the  point  of  his  sword ;  Penelope's  husband  makes  them 
stand  aside  merely  by  threatening  them  with  his  da^er,  and  they 
do  not  consent,  or  do  not  succeed  in  speaking  until  they  have 
lapped  up  some  living  blood.  We  may  say,  at  all  events, 
that  the  dwelling-place  beyond  the  grave,  where  the  Greek  souls 
took  their  flight  when  the  flame  of  the  funereal  pile  had  consumed 
their  flesh,  was  not  more  intelligently  conceived  than  the  paradise 
imagined  by  the  Polynesians. 

In  Christianity,  an  unoriginal  doctrine,  in  which  are  confusedly 
mixed  up  the  ancient  religions  of  Central  Asia,  Judaism,  the 
mythical  conceptions  of  Egypt,  the  Graeco-Roman  polytheism,  and 
the  popular  superstitions,  the  soul  was  for  a  long  time  considered 
as  perfectly  material  It  was  a  shadow,  a  body  more  refined  than 
the  living  body,  but  having  the  same  form.  ''  The  soul,"  says 
Tertullian,  "  is  material,  composed  of  a  substance  diflerent  to  the 
body,  and  particular.  It  has  all  the  qualities  of  matter,  but  it  is 
immortal  It  has  a  figure  like  the  body.  It  is  bom  at  the  same 
time  as  the  flesh,  and  receives  an  individuality  of  character  which 
it  never  loses."    The  coarsely-imagined  torments  of  the  Christian 
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i,  the  insipid  enjoymenta  of  paradise,  which  may  bo  put  aa  & 
IpunterpArl,  imply  in  the  most  absolut«  manaer  tha  belief  in  the 
IkleiioliBin  of  the  soul ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  urge  the  dreamy 
taderiogs  of  Plato,  and  the  madness  of  his  followera  the  Neo- 
latoniits,  to  introduce  into  the  Christian  theory  of  metaphysics 
e  unintelligible  conception  of  the  imniaterittlism  of  the  aoul. 
I   More  simple,  more  logical,  more  impregnated  with  the  common- 
sense  of  Judaism,  Mahomedauiam  also  conceives  tha 
1  to  be  a  very  concrete  substance.   According  to  the  Mussulmans 
pro  exterminating  angels  aomo  to  examine  and  even  to  chastise 
'Bty  the  corpse  in  the  tomb,  and  the  corpse  must  remain  seated 
d  submit  to  the  punishment.     We  know  also  well  enough  that 
Ua  Koran  only  promises  to  the  faithful,  in  the  next  life  pleasures 
tod  pains  of  a  very  sensual  kind.     Rivers  of  milk  and  wine  and 
flow  abundantly    in   paradise.      lieautiful    virgins,  whose 
1  is  of  the  colour  of  an  ostrich's  ej^,  fondle  the  chosen  people, 
pta  sinners  on  the  other  hand  ore  thrown  into  the  fire,  they  have 
Bvan  them  to   drink  boding  water  which  burns   their  enttittlL 
like  all  the  great  religions  of  central  Asia,  like  Chris- 
nity  which  has  sprung  from  them,  Islamtsm  has  imagined  the 
^tur«  life  to  be  a  moral  instrument  either  of  reward  or  of  punish- 
iflOt :  far  superior  in  that  way  to  the  coarse  primitive  Judaism. 
L  In  terminating  this  short  notice  of  the  dillerent  chimeras  con- 
■ITWl  by  mankind  as  to  his  future  life,  we  will  mention  our  own 
■Tl^  European  ancestors.     In  the  Scandinavian  ^Valhalla  men 
Ut  each  other  in  pieces  in  the  morning  to  rise  up  again  and  drink 
Vjrdromel  poured  out  into  skulls  by  the  Valkyries.     The  Gauls, 
t  civilised,  had  imagined,  or  had  received  from  Central  Asia, 
t  thaory  of  metempsycosis ;  but  in  these  infantine  religions  we 
Ind  no  trace  of  any  new  metapLysicul  thought.     The  W'alhalla 
embles  the  paradise  imagined  by  the  14ew  Zealauders, 
jbd  tha  Gallic  metaphysics  are  very  poor  beside  those  of  Brah- 

iam  and  Buddhism. 
,   This  review  which  we  have  undertaken  would  be  slight  even  if 
lispiiaded  into  a  large  volume ;  repetition,  too,  would  be  abundant 
[  wu  wished  to  mention  all  the  particularities  conceived  by  every 
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race  of  people  and  every  tribe  on  the  subject  of  the  future  life.    

The  numerous  facts  collected  here  and  there  which  we  have  thouglkt-^d 
it  our  duty  to  mention,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  give  a  geneiaL-H 
idea  of  all  this  mythology,  to  connect  it  with  the  caoses 
which  it  has  sprung,  and  also  to  show  to  us  how  unimportai 
they  all  are. 

VII. 

The  Evolution  in  Ideas  of  Future  Life, 

With  the  assistance  of  ethnography  and  of  history  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  genesis  and  the  evolution  of  ideas  in  the  human  race  as 
to  a  future  life.     The  soddened  intellect  of  the  primitive  man 
will  not  allow  him  to  understand  that  there  should  be  such  a 
thing  as  natural  death.     How  can  man,  unless  the  victim  of  some 
wicked  device,  pass  from  all  the  boiling  heat  of  life  into  the  cold 
immovableness  of  death  ?     But  ia  death  really  the  extinction  of 
life  f     In  spite  of  the  decomposition  of  the  corpse,  the  peisonality 
of  the  dead  man  has  not  wholly  disappeared.     The  recollection  of 
the  dead  man  still  remains  in  the  memory  of  those  living ;  and 
further,  they  see  him,  they  speak  to  him,  sometimes  through 
hallucination,  sometimes  in  a  dream.     Death  is,  therefore,  only 
apparent.     It  is  a  simple  dissociation  of  two  principles.     When 
life  seems  to  fade  away,  it  is  but  only  a  light  body,  a  shade  that 
separates  itself  from  the  invisible  body,  and  wanders  about  on  the 
rocks,  through  the  forests,  over  the  mountains,  still  feeling  the 
wants,  the  desires,  the  passions  which  animated  it  formerly.     Such 
is  the  first  stage  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  survivance. 

Later,  man  conceives  the  idea  of  reuniting  these  wandering 
shades  in  an  invisible  dwelling-place — some  place  beyond — 
fashioned  upon  his  real  life.  Henceforward  the  belief  in  a  future 
existence  acquires  a  real  importance.  The  dwelling-place  of  the 
dead  becomes  a  beautiful  image  of  terrestrial  life,  a  supreme  refuge 
where  man  enjoys  without  effort  all  the  good  things  which  he 
has  vainly  struggled  for  here  below. 

When  the  human  mind  has  once  fully  conceived  this  consoling 
idea  it  clings  to  it  with  most  indomitable  energy.     Man  feels  it  to 
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^  in  th«  midst  of  all  the  trials  of  life,  a  most  comforting  thought ; 
much  better,  it  ia  a  sort  of  intellectiiai  opium  which 
Kolw  him  as  it  deadens  his  faculties. 
B^^TliBii  once  the  moral  sense  ia  bom,  when  man  has  ideas  of 
I  ill  requited  upon  this  earth,  nuw  and  powerful  motives 
i  to  strengthen  hia  belief  in  the  life  beyond.  The  idea  of 
B  life  then  gives  its  assent  to  morality  ;  after  death  every  one 
I  judged  according  to  his  works.  For  the  wicked  man  an  abyss 
I  pain  is  openeii  Ijufore  him  ;  a  voluptuous  paradise  welcomes  and 
consoles  the  good.  Thero  is  no  system  of  religion,  however 
littJo  complex,  which  does  not  show  itself  disposed  to  lean  towards 
this  ethical  ride  of  belief  us  to  the  future  life.  In  dreaming 
ut  the  supreme  delights  awaiting  them  on  the  other  side  of 
ihe  grave,  the  unhappy  and  the  wretched  grow  patient  and  take 
courage.  "Leave  us  the  best  part  of  this  lower  world,"  the  happj' 
1  the  powerful  say  to  them,  "you  will  bo  well  rewarded  in  the 


£v«rything  will  turn  as  man  wishes  so  long  as  the  human 

islanding   is  so   little   developed    as   to   pay   itself    in   this 

iu ;  but  in  proportion  as   his  intelligence  incieases, 

}  will  establish  itself,  and  in  tliia  or  in  a  super-tetreetrial 

1,  the  piurcing  eye  of  knowh-dge  will  no  longer  find  a  place 

V  of  the  sojourning  of  souls.     We  can  no  longer  refuse  to 

I  in  the  conscieut  life  a  function  of  nervous  centres  at  once 

table  and  perishable.     We  have  come  to  consider  life  as  the 

dot  &  harp,  of  which  death  will  cruully  break  the  cords.    Then, 

ft  aid«r  that  it  may  subsist,  metaphysics  are  obliged  to  grow  more 

I  mora  subtle.     The  sool  ceases  to    be   an  ethereal  image  of 

1  hody,  a  shadow;  it  becomes  the  verlial  entity  of  itieta- 

nothing,  ao  impalpable  and  inconceivable  that  every 

mg  and  Siee  mind  refuses  to  beKeve  in  it.     The  human  being 

1  knows  that  his  poor  personality  is  but  a  passing  existence, 

it    springs   only    from   the   ephemeral   grouping   of    inde- 

:lible  atoms,  which  the  shock  of  death  will  one  day  disperse. 

n  this  moment  man  is  really  a  man  ;  the  lield  of  his  activity 

inu  brightened  and  smaller  in  extent ;  he  brings  his  dreams 
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of  happiness  and  his  aspirations  of  retributive  justice  down 
from  heaven  on  to  the  earth;  he  knows  in  what  direction  he 
ought  to  aspire,  and  he  manfully  resigns  himself  to  that  which  is 
inevitable. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THB  GODS. 


Mythology  in  General, 

Mttholoot,  which,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  social  evolution, 
wears  such  an  imposing  aspect  and  plays  such  an  all-important 
part  in  the  life  of  nations,  is  very  humble  at  that  time  which  we 
may  call  its  ovular  period.  It  is  then  nothing  more  than  the 
reflection  of  very  simple  emotions  common  to  man  and  to  superior 
animals,  and  it  sometimes  makes  a  clumsy  attempt  to  explain  the 
natural  phenomena.  In  both  eases  man  only  represents  nuvely 
the  creations  of  his  own  imagination,  and  these  creations  are  of 
the  rudest  kind.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  picture  to  oneself  the 
mental  condition  of  the  primitive  man.  To  assist  us  in  doing 
so  we  ought  first  to  go  back  as  far  as  possible  to  the  years  of 
childhood  and  observe  the  manners  of  children;  we  ought  to 
analyse  dreams,  delirium,  or  other  phantom  objects.  At  the  outset 
of  his  mental  evolution  man,  unskilled  as  yet  in  the  art  of  observa- 
tion, feels,  beyond  all  comparison,  much  more  than  he  thinks ;  he 
is  inexperienced  in  testing  the  subjective  with  the  objective 
phenomena,  he  is  perpetually  confounding  what  is  real,  with  what 
is  imaginary.  He  cannot  for  an  instant  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
beings  who  appear  before  him  in  his  dreams.  These  beings  may 
be  invisible  to  others,  but  he  has  seen  them.  There  exist,  there- 
fore, spirits  who  habitually  fly  away  from  the  eyes  of  man. 
Again,  the  primitive  man  ill  distinguishes  the  animate  from  the 
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inanimate  objects ;  he  is  inevitably  inclined  to  endow  with  con- 
science and  force  of  will,  to  anthropomorphise,  or  to  zoomorphise, 
to  Tiyify  all  the  natural  agents  which  serve  his  purpose,  or  which 
are  prejudicial  to  it.  He  will  gladly  lend  to  them  emotions  and 
ideas  similar  to  those  which  they  awaken  in  himself.  As  regards 
the  animals,  he  does  not  consider  them  as  being  essentiaUy  inferior 
to  himself,  but  there  are  many  of  which  he  thinks  very  highly, 
which  he  fears,  which  he  venerates,  which  he  even  looks  upon  as 
more  powerful  than  himself ;  for  as  yet  he  is  but  a  weak  and 
Hi-armed  creature,  and  therefore  often  feels  his  powerless  condition 
when  he  sees  in  front  of  him  their  claws,  their  teeth,  or  their 
Tenomous  poison. 

It  is  not  until  very  late,  after  many  efforts  and  much  experience, 
that  man,  regulating  and  controlling  somewhat  his  conscient  life, 
feels  that  he  is  gradually  becoming  less  credulous,  and  that  his 
mythology  is  also  gradually  diminishing.  His  gods  gradually 
appear  to  him  to  become  more  powerful  and  less  numerous,  more 
tpiritualised,  less  real.  As  he  has  gained  ground  in  his  battle 
i^gainst  the  animal  world  he  begins  to  disdain  his  half-conquered 
riTala;  hie  gods  are  then  to  him  anthropomorphous,  and  they 
always  tend  to  diminish  in  number.  The  bright  glare  of  mythology 
growB  pale  and  becomes  confused ;  philosophy  gradually  intervenes, 
and  ends  at  last  by  looking  upon  all  forms  of  religion  as  dreams  of 
ehildhood,  and  as  the  mere  cradle  of  humanity. 

If  we  could  read  the  brain  of  the  superior  animals  we  should 
vndonbtedly  find  there  a  rudimentary  mythology.  Many  mammalia, 
dogs  for  instance,  have,  like  man,  dreams  and  hallucinations ;  they 
ean  eonnect  certain  facts  with  their  real  or  their  imaginary  causes. 
We  do  not  want  more  evidence  than  this  to  arrive  at  the  puerile 
eonoeptions  of  primitive  mythology.  There  is  no  essential  diffor- 
enee  in  a  mental  point  of  view  between  the  African  negro  who 
woiships  the  crocodile,  and  who  will  probably  eat  him  afterwards, 
and  the  dog  fawning  at  the  foot  of  his  master  and  licking  the  hand 
that  has  beaten  him. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  religion  so  understood  should  exist 
or  less  not  in  all  men,  but  among  the  majority  of  the  ethnical 
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groups.  Nevertheless  certain  people,  certain  tribes  are  very  poorly 
endowed  in  this  respect :  we  have  enumerated  them  elsewhere. 

In  spite  of  the  vulgar  prejudice,  it  is  certain  that  belief  in 
imaginary  beings  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  gods  "  is  far  from  uni- 
versaL  There  are  two  principal  causes  which  keep  certain  tribes 
or  races  outside  of  or  above  these  errors :  either  a  brain  so  ill- 
developed  that  it  is  incapable  of  any  speculation,  or  else  our  own 
clear  practical  sense,  or  an  innate  common  sense  too  strongly  born. 
Sometimes  among  the  Kafir  Makololos,  or  among  the  Basutos,  a 
vague  belief  in  the  departed  spirits  of  their  ancestors  will  com- 
prise all  their  mythical  creed ;  sometimes,  also,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  metaphysical  ladder,  the  Buddhist  thinkers  make  of  their 
religion  a  vast  mythological  system  resting  upon  an  atheistical 
metempsycosis. 

It  is  nevertheless  beyond  doubt  that  man  more  or  less  peoples 
the  cosmical  life,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  lives  surrounded, 
with  fictitious  creatures  of  his  own  imagination.  We  should  fill 
volumes  if  we  were  to  go  through  all  the  dreams  of  mythical  specu- 
lation ;  but  in  mentioning  only  the  most  typical  facts,  in  comparing 
them  together,  the  work  becomes  very  much  shorter.  For  the 
differences  are  rather  matters  of  detail,  as  to  the  colour,  the  form, 
and  the  number  of  the  myths,  of  which  the  genesis  and  the 
evolution  are  everywhere  more  or  less  very  similar. 

All  this  collection  of  mythical  creations  may  be  classified  and 
subdivided  in  many  ways.  The  gradation  most  commonly  adopted 
goes  from  feticism  to  polytheism,  and  from  that  to  monotheism ; 
but  we  must  also  add  pantheism,  which  will  include  all  the  great 
Asiatic  religions.  This  classification  is  convenient,  but  open  to 
criticism,  for  all  these  mythologies  result  from  one  mental  process, 
which  Mr.  Tylor  has  called  animism.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
placing  a  me  similar  to  the  human  me  in  the  breasts  of  certain 
beings  of  the  outside  world.  For  the  primitive  man  finds  difficulty 
in  allowing  that  there  should  be  movemept  and  action  without  will 
and  without  knowledge.  He  imagines  that  everything  is  animated 
by  nature ;  the  field  of  this  imaginary  life,  at  first  indefinite,  then 
gradually  contracts  before  him  in  proportion  as  he  observes  and 
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reasons  to  better  advantage.     This  general  conclusion  will  clearly 
•how  itself  in  the  short  mythological  review  which  is  now  before  uai 


n. 

Myths  in  Melanesia, 

The  Tasmanians,  who  in  the  scale  of  human  races  held  one  of 
the  lowest  positions,  were  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  as  regards 
any  mythological  imagination.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Bonwick  says  that 
"they  had  no  idea  of  the  divinity."  That  means  probably  that 
they  did  not  believe  in  anything  analogous  to  the  God  of  the 
Anglican  church,  for  Dr.  Milligan  reports  that  theV  had  peopled  with 
spirits  the  crevasses,  the  rocks,  and  the  mountains.  These  spirits, 
ereated  by  an  unhappy  race,  who  were  ever  painfully  struggling  for 
their  existence,  were  generally  evil  minded,  and  the  people  rendered 
to  them  no  sort  of  worship.  The  Australians,  also,  who  were  so 
similar  to  the  Tasmanians,  had  no  other  religion  then  a  vague  fear 
of  evil  spirits,  whom  they  did  not  even  dream  of  worshipping. 
During  a  storm  they  would  curse  these  wicked  beings,  they  would 
eall  them  by  hard  names,  and  spit  upwards  towards  the  heavens  as 
though  they  were  spitting  at  them.  The  Australian  gods  were 
generally  anthropomorphous — sometimes  also  they  took  an  animal 
form.  Certain  tribes  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  mythical  serpent, 
who  hid  himself  in  the  pools  and  in  the  rivers,  and  tried  to  catch  hold 
of  thoee  who  came  to  quench  their  thirst.  The  idea  of  these  evil 
spirits  is  very  simple.  The  Australian  does  not  ordinarily  doubt  as 
to  the  reality  of  his  dreams.  He  supposes  that  the  beings  who  may 
be  invisible  to  others,  but  which  visit  him  during  his  sleep,  actu  illy 
do  exist,  and  with  them  he  peoples  the  forests,  the  rocks,  the 
grottoes,  etc  This  same  notion  has  been  all  over  the  earth  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  mythology. 

In  Australia  we  find  ourselves,  so  to  say,  at  the  creation 
of  mythology  ;  but  in  Fiji  we  see  a  mythology  already  made,  more 
rich,  more  complex,  but  yet  not  essentially  different  from  the 
other.  There  is  a  whole  world  of  Fijian  gods.  Many  of  them  are 
merely  the  inciimation  of  the  passions,  of  the  instincts  of  their 
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worshippers — the  adulterer,  the  night-ravisher  of  rich  women,  the 
quarreller,  the  bullj,  the  murderer,  the  man  coming  out  of  a 
slaughter-house,  etc.  These  personages  are  classed  according  to  a 
divine  hierarchy,  similar  to  the  Fijian  hierarchy.  A  master-god, 
Dengeif  concerns  himself  more  or  less  with  all  the  acts  of  human 
life ;  immediately  below  him  are  his  two  sons,  who  make  known 
to  their  august  father  the  wishes  of  the  Fijian  people.  And  below 
them  are  the  plebeian  dirinities — the  gods  of  the  fishermen,  the 
gods  of  the  carpenters,  the  gods  of  war,  the  national  gods,  the  gods 
of  certain  districts,  and  the  family  gods.  Each  chief  has  his  own 
familiar  god,  whom  he  consults  upon  important  occasions.  Each 
one  of  these  gods  has  an  earthly  dwelling-place  in  the  Fijian 
archipelago.  The  great  Dengei  dwells  in  a  serpent.  The  other 
gods  live,  some  in  a  plant,  some  in  a  bird,  some  in  a  shark,  in  an 
eel,  in  a  hen,  etc  Each  one  has  his  faithful  followers — the 
worshippers  of  the  eel  god  never  allow  themselves  to  eat  of  that 
fish,  the  peculiar  property  of  their  own  god.  Certain  gods  dwell 
in  the  uplifted  stones,  similar  to  our  druidical  stones,  and  to  whom 
animals  are  occasionally  offered  up  as  sacrifice,  for  even  the  gods 
want  their  food.  In  this  rich  pantheon  there  is  room  enough  for 
deified  men,  as  they  have  in  their  lifetime  excited  the  imagination 
of  their  fellow  countrymen.  As  it  is  natural,  these  last  especially 
are  animated  with  all  the  human  passions,  those  which  they  felt 
when  they  were  struggling  for  their  own  existence. 

The  Fijian  mythology  is  most  interesting  because  of  its  extreme 
simplicity.  All  these  coarsely-imagined  gods,  these  deified  crimes, 
are  manifestly  the  exterior  and  personified  images  of  the  desires, 
the  emotions,  the  fears  of  the  islanders  who  worship  them.  Such 
is,  and  such  always  has  been,  the  process  of  mythical  creation  ;  but 
it  has  not  always  been  so  simple  and  so  self-evident.  We  have 
often  to  read  the  signification  hidden  under  the  layer  of  ornamen- 
tation, of  accessory  matter,  of  transformations  of  a  more  or  less 
subtle  kind. 

This  is  not  yet  the  case  with  the  New  Caledonians,  so  nearly 
allied  by  race  to  the  Fijians,  and  so  susceptible  to  religious  emo- 
tions that  they  are  subject  to  visions,  to  a  sort  of  ecstasy.     Like 
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the  Fyians  they  have  also  a  great  number  of  invisible  gods,  who 
gorem  the  elements ;  and  like  them  they  deify  the  departed  spirits 
of  their  anceetorSy  especially  those  of  their  chiefs.  There  exists 
also  a  certain  hierarchy  among  these  New  Caledonian  divinities, 
and  some  of  their  hordes  have  given  a  supreme  chief  to  the  tribe 
of  the  gods.  This  Melanesian  Jupiter  is  a  spirit  of  the  earth, 
having  the  supreme  command  over  the  elements. 

Under  other  names,  and  with  differences  of  detail,  we  shall  find 
almost  everywhere  this  same  primitive  mythology. 

III. 
African  ReligionB, 

Patting  aside  the  religious  ideas  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  country,  we  may  say  that  the  African  negro  has  not  got  beyond 
the  lowest  stage  of  animism — that  which  has  been  called  feticism 
— ^to  which  in  certain  regions  we  associate  the  belief  in  departed 
qnrifts  and  in  the  shades  of  the  dead.  -The  majority  of  the  negroes 
believe  in  the  existence  of  an  invisible  spirit,  of  a  conscient  me, 
similar  to  their  own,  and  lodged  in  different  portable  objects,  very 
capridously  chosen,  and  which  the  Europeans  call  phantom  or 
fetich.  In  the  same  manner  they  vivify  different  objects  which 
they  see  daily  round  about  them,  such  as  trees,  rivers,  animals,  etc. 
In  considering,  from  a  general  point  of  view,  all  these  attempts  in 
ilie  African  mythology,  we  may  follow  one  long  gradation  of  ideas 
which  goes  from  almost  a  total  absence  of  religion  to  the  old 
mligion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We  will  mention  the  principal 
characteristics. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  among  the  Hottentots  and  the 
Kafirs,  the  religious  feeling  is  yery  small  indeed.  If  we  may 
believe  LevaiUant,  the  Hottentots  are  completely  devoid  of  any 
•aoh  feeling.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  believe  that  the  dead 
leave  behind  them  spirits  which  are  generally  yery  ill  disposed. 
A  Bushman,  after  he  had  killed  a  sorceress,  broke  her  head,  buried 
it^  and  then  lit  a  large  fire  over  the  spot  to  prevent  her  shade  from 
afterwanis  coming  out  and  tormenting  him.     This  belief  in  the 
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survival,  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  of  tbc  departed  spirits 
of  the  deceased  appears  to  be  the  only  mythical  idea  among  the 
Kaffrarian  tribes,  and  it  is  not  at  all  fully  established  that  even 
this  is  to  be  found  everywhere.  These  shades  will  wander  about 
in  a  calm  and  silent  way ;  they  may  be  good,  or  they  may  be  evil, 
and  they  will  sometimes  interest  themselves  in  the  fate  of  theii 
descendants.  The  people  curse  them  and  call  them  by  bad  names 
when  they  are  hurtful;  they  deceive  them  whenever  they 
can.  The  Basutos,  when  they  are  going  to  steal  their  neighbours' 
oxttle,  whistle  gently,  as  though  they  were  conducting  their  own 
flocks,  so  as  to  deceive  the  morimos  of  the  tribe  whom  they  are 
going  to  rob  Kone  of  these  tribes  have  any  idol  or  form  oi 
worship.  Their  religion  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  condition. 
But  among  some  of  them,  for  instance  the  Bechuanas,  there  are 
traces  of  zoolatry,  for  they  call  themselves  after  the  names  of  the 
animals :  there  are  the  crocodile  tribes,  buffalo  tribes,  monkey 
tribes,  elephant  tribes,  lion  tribes,  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 
And  the  Bechuanas  refrain -from  eating  the  flesh,  or  from  clothing 
themselves  with  the  skin,  of  that  animal  who  is  the  patron  saint  of 
their  tribe. 

The  negroes  of  Eastern  Africa,  near  neighbours  to  the  Kafirs, 
believe  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  but  spirits  who  are  mortal, 
and  who  may  be  killed.  When  Burton  spoke  to  them  of  God, 
they  asked  him  where  was  this  god,  that  they  might  go  and  kill 
him.  '*  It  is  he,"  they  said,  "  who  devastates  our  houses,  who  kills 
our  wives  and  our  cattle." 

In  Equatorial  Africa,  the  mythic  malady  is  very  much  more 
intense.  This  is  the  classical  country  of  feticism.  Here  the 
people  worship  the  serpents,  birds,  rocks,  peciks  of  mountains, 
feathers,  teeth,  etc.  One  sees  hideous  idols,  and  the  chief  of 
every  family  has  his  idol  in  Gaboon.  These  inferior  gods  live 
exactly  as  men  do ;  they  walk,  and  drink,  and  eat ;  the  people 
paint  them  and  adorn  them.  For  certain  wandering  spirits  houses 
are  built  that  they  may  repose  themselves.  Here  we  see  the  most 
primitive  notion  of  a  church.  These  nomad  gods  are  sometimes 
very  ill  disposed.     There  are  some  who  squat  all  day  in  their 
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CRverna,  and  go  out  at  night  to  leize  and  dfivoiir  travellers. 
They  aometimea  enter  the  body  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman,  and  do 
a  thousand  bad  things,  beating  and  knocking  down  everyone  they 
may  chance  to  meet  Sometimes  a  man  may  struggle  against  them 
and  even  kill  them ;  but  then  he  must  be  very  cnroful  to  bum 
their  body  and  to  leave  nothing  remaining,  for  they  will  come  to 
life  again  if  the  smallest  bone  is  spared.  The  negroes  of  this 
region  surround  the  objects  they  have  imagined  with  the  most 
childlike  fancies.  They  will  give  life  to,  or  make  a  divinity  out 
of  everything.  Du  Chaillu's  clock  was  to  them  an  all-powerful 
spirit  carefully  watching  over  the  traveller.  They  did  not  at  all 
dispute  the  existence  of  a  Biblical  God,  of  whom  Du  Chaillu 
spoke  to  them ;  but  they  did  not  care  to  trouble  themselvea  about 
the  matter.  "He  was  the  god  of  the  white  men  who  had  sent 
them  many  good  things;  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
black  men,  who  had  fetiches  and  idols  of  their  own."  When  the 
tribes  possess  sorcerers,  properly  so  called — the  primitive  priests 
— they  make  these  important  pen^onages  hailuw  and  bless  their 
phantoms  and  their  talismans ;  so  do  also  the  anthropophagous 
tribes  of  the  Fantis. 

The  Ashantis,  who  are  more  civilised,  have  not  got  beyond 
this  first  degree  of  mythology.  They  have  their  fetiches  and 
their  uumberleas  idols ;  they  deify  their  kings,  their  chiefs,  and 
the  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom,  whom  they  will  not  allow  to  go 
into  the  next  world  without  a  laige  accompaniment  of  victima 
sacrificed  for  them ;  they  worship  animals,  serpenta,  and  vultures. 
Each  family  has  its  domestic  fetiches,  its  own  household  gods. 
They  never  drink  without  offering  a  libation  to  the  fetich,  throw- 
ing some  of  their  liquor  on  to  the  ground.  They  have  even  fetich 
houaef^,  men-fetiches  living  in  the  sacred  house,  that  is,  in  their 
temple,  they  have  priests :  they  are  altogether  a  moat  pious-minded 
people. 

We  find  similar  creeds  of  belief,  neither  more  nor  less  eialted, 
in  all  the  middle  part  of  Africa,  where  the  Mahomedan  religion 
does  not  yet  prevail :  in  Sonegambia,  in  Guinea,  in  Soudan,  and  as 
far  as  Abyssinia.     Facte  are  abundant,  and  they  generally  repeat 
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themselves.     We  wiU  choose  a  few,  and  so  make  a  short  fetich 
anthology. 

In  Guinea  on  the  Grold  Coast,  the  people  worship  vultures,  croco- 
diles, etc.  In  Yarriba  (basin  of  the  Niger)  they  have  fetich  trees, 
and  a  quantity  of  phantom  spirits,  fruits,  calabashes,  feathers,  egg- 
shells, bones  of  animals,  etc.  Any  object,  no  matter  how  capriciously 
chosen,  may  serve  as  a  dwelling-place  for  a  spirit,  or  rather  may 
become  a  spirit  The  people  venerate  the  fetich  trees ;  they  do  not 
fasten  animals  to  them,  but  they  hang  up  rags,  and  tatters,  and 
bandages.  The  rivers  are  often  deified  or  f eticised.  A  guide  given 
to  R  Lander  by  the  king  of  Kiama  begged  him  not  to  mention 
the  name  of  any  river  in  the  presence  of  the  river  Mossa,  who  was  a 
woman  married  to  Niger,  and  jealous  of  her  husband,  who  was 
disputed  to  her  by  other  rivers.  She  would  incessantly  reproach 
her  husband  river  on  account  of  the  familiarities  he  took  with  other 
rivers,  her  rivals;  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  waters  there 
was  always  a  violent  and  very  brawling  conjugal  dispute  between 
them.  The  king  of  Boussa,  before  he  let  E.  and  J.  Lander  embark 
upon  the  Niger,  consulted  the  river,  and  obtained  a  promise  **  to 
conduct  the  travellers  safe  and  sound  all  the  way  down  to  its 
opening  into  the  sea."  The  conductor  of  a  canoe  who  went  down 
the  Niger  with  these  same  travellers  shrieked  loudly  at  each  bend 
in  the  river,  and  whenever  he  heard  an  echo  respond  to  his  cry  he 
poured  into  the  water  half  a  glass  of  rum,  and  also  threw  in  a  piece 
of  yam  and  a  bit  of  fish.  He  said  this  was  to  feed  the  fetich,  who 
otherwise  might  prove  dangerous  to  them. 

The  fetiches  are  not  pure  spirits ;  they  have  all  the  wants  of 
men.  R  and  J.  Lander  were  advised  to  roast  a  bull  that  they  had 
killed,  under  the  nose  of  a  fetich  who  dwelt  in  a  small  temple  covered 
over  with  thatch,  so  that  the  god  might  inhale  the  smell  of  the  roast 
meat  and  eat  a  little  of  it  if  he  was  so  minded.  Through  all  this 
region  sacred  edifices  are  coarsely  constructed;  the  people  make 
sacrifices  to  the  fetiches,  they  even  practise  the  art  of  divination. 

The  temple  is  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind.  It  is  a  hut,  a 
dwelling-place  devoted  to  the  fetich,  and  containing  very  often 
several  coarse  wooden  carvings,  representing  men,  alligators,  boars, 
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The  paoplfl  worship  the  fetiches  in  prostrating 
Kilres;  they  sometiineB  offer  them  cowries,  Rmall  white  ahellii, 
Itpresetiting  the  current  money  of  the  country.  The  worshippers 
pray  the  fetiches  not  to  deaert  them  in  the  time  of  need,  to  uaiat 
t&em  in  their  enterprises,  and  even  in  their  acts  of  vengeance. 
Lsing  one  day  heard  a  negro  in  a  fetich  hut  make  an  imprecation 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  formula  of  the  Catholic  excommunico- 
tion.  The  derout  man  was  praying  for  the  death  of  one  who  had 
violated  the  tomb  of  hia  father,  and  he  had  beforehand  offered  up 
•  fowl  and  a  little  palm  wine  as  sacrifice.  The  negro  was  heard  to 
Mj :  "  If  he  eats  may  hia  pork  suffocate  him  ;  if  htt  walks  may  tho 
Inaiiibivs  tear  him  to  pieces ;  if  he  bathea  may  the  alligators  swallow 
n;  if  he  goes  in  a  canoe  may  he  tumble  into  the  water."  Tha 
J  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl  is  very  common.  This  is  the 
acticc  of  the  Barabarrans  when  they  want  to  draw  an  augury  from 
They  cut  the  neck  of  the  animal  half  through,  and  then 
row  him  into  the  fetich  hut.  They  consult  the  god  by  a  Yea  or  by 
If  the  hen  as  ahe  dies  throws  her  head  backwards  a  Yea 
li'ijgiiified  ;  a  No  ia  meant  if  her  head  falls  in  a  forward  direction. 
f  Sometitnes  they  beat  the  fetich  wh«n  hs  haa  not  granted  the 
hiyere  asked  of  him. 

rTbey  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  sacrificing  hens,  cowa, 
d  aliDBp  to  the  fetich.  In  Yarriba,  the  fetich-man,  or  primitira 
,,  will  sometimes  declare  that  a  human  sacrifice  is  necessary. 
t  Bjr  degrees  feticism  becomes  complicated  and  organisea  itself  inm 
s  at  first  animism  in  its  basest  form  :  the  attribu- 
I  of  superior  powers  to  any  object  or  to  any  animal ;  aftet^ 
a  the  people  build  a  house  for  the  god  or  for  his  emblem  ;  at 
t  they  appoint  a  fetich-man  as  keeper  of  the  consecrated  house. 
^eatbnod  is  thus  constituted.  There  are  appointed  sorcerers, 
Tin*  men,  causing  the  fetich  to  speak,  men  who  know  better  than 
lyono  ebe  hia  desires  and  his  intentions ;  these  are  the  parasite 
idiators  between  the  gods  and  the  devout  people. 
}  On  the  Upper  Nile,  among  the  Niam-Niaras  and  the  Bongos, 
^thweinforth  found  similar  creeds  of  belief.  The  negroes  in  this 
n  the  existence  of  spirits,  always  evil  minded,  and 
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iniiiQical  to  mankind.  These  spirits  are  hidden  in  ti}e  d&pths  of 
the  woods,  and  their  language  is  interpreted  by  the  ruBtliiig  of  the 
Xha&ka  to  some  magic  loote,  the  people  can  gimmntae 
IbeinsBlvea  against  these  diiugerous  phantoms ;  they  even  make 
nse  of  the  roota  to  hunt  the  evil  spirits.  They  consult  their 
conjurors  before  going  to  battle,  to  discover  a  guilty  person,  and 
for  many  other  reasons, 

The  same  primitive  mythology  is  seen  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  as  fat  as  the  banks  of  the  lake  Albert  Nyanza,  hut 
with  local  differencea.  In  the  vast  monarchy  of  the  king  of  M'tesa, 
in  the  Ouganda,  near  the  Kyan!:a  lake,  talismans  and  magic  horns 
e  common,  also  fetiches,  sorcerers,  and  sorceresses.  The  people 
believed  in  the  spirits  of  the  lakes  and  the  forests  communicating 
with  man  through  the  mediam  of  the  clergy — a  body  of  men 
I  handsomely  paid  out  of  the   murtmain  funds.     In  Ounyoro  the 

people  believe  very  strongly  in  magic,  in  auguries  drawn  from  the 
^^  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines  of  embowellcd  hens.     The 

^^k  Obhos,  more  to  the  north,  have  very  little  faith  in  anything  except 

^^1  in  magic  whistling.  compeUlng  the  clouds  to  answor  them  by  sending 

^^M  nin.     A  total  want  of  religious  feeling,  an  ahsoluto  atheism  seems 

^^U  to  exist  everywhere  among  the  Latoukas,  according  to  the  interest- 

^^M  iug  conversation  that  Sir  S.    Baker  held  with  tho  king  of  this 

^^1  country.     We  have  already  quoted  this  dialogue  elsewhere. 

^^M  We  may  say  that  feticiam  prevails  generally  all  over  this  vast 

^^M  region  of  Africa,  which  we  have  now  heen  considering.     But  upon 

^^M  its  northern  frontier  Islamism  has  made  itself  felt.     The  Arabs 

^^M  have  been  the  Islam  miss  ion  jtries,  and   the  Fulah  negroes   have 

^^B  been  most  arilent  neophytes.      It  is  somewhat  curious  to  study  the 

^^M  contrast  between   the  dry  and  simpli!  nionuthcism  of  the  Maho- 

^^M  medans  and  tho  multiform  feticism  of  thn  Qegroi.-i 

^H  tion  will  give  us  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  c 

^^H  an  inferior  race  to  the  religion  of  a  superior  people  is  only  ap- 

^^H  parent     Like  every  great  intellectual  and  moral  manifestation,  the 

^^H  religions  feeling  in  any  race  is  the  expression  of  the  mental  con- 

^^H  dition  peculiar  to  tliia  race — resulting  from  its  degree  of  develop- 

L" 
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life,  through   dl  of  which  it  has  evsr  carried  <m  its  battle  for 
eztatence. 

The  f  eHatahs  repeat,  in  Arabic,  theii  formulas  and  their  prayerai 
bat  the  majority  of  them  du  not  undewtand  a  word  of  what  they 
ue  laying.     They  say  tlieir  prayers  five  times  a-day,  and  are  firmly 
oonvinced  tliat  the  gooda,  the  drives,  and  the  children  of  the  un- 
faithful belong  to  them  ;  that  it  ia  i*ertect!y  lawful  to  rob  or  to  kill 
■n  onbeliever.     But  still,  of  all  the  people  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  the  Feliatrtha  an;  the  most  thoroughly  converted.    Nearly 
everywhere  else  the  people  worBhip  Allah,  and  they  worship  their 
fetich  aleo  ;  Allah  ia  for  them  only  nn  nilditioaal  fetich.    The  Bam- 
buTuu  call  the  god  Xallab.    And  in  addition  wo  find  aboriginal  gods 
^^Apwhom  bears  are  aacriticad,  and  to  whom  cooked  millet  is  offered. 
^^KAt  Kiama,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  people  call  themselves 
^^BUiomedans,  tiut  they,  nevcrtheleaa,  place  fetiches  at  the  doors  of 
B^^ltir  hoosea  for  protection. 

It  U  impossible  for  them  to  live  without  their  phantom  spirit. 
IQlB  Bunbarrans  adore  phantoms  in  every  imaginable  form,  either 
L^MtB,  egg-ahells,  horns,  stones,  teeth,  pieces  of  dried  leather,  and 
^^^bftciallj  a  fragment  of  umbilical  cord  ;  they  will  tie  on  to  this  a 
^^^b  YNsea  of  the  Koran  written  by  the  Almoravidoa.     These  last 
^^^Matom  spirita  are  the  dearest  and  are  the  moat  highly  valued. 
And   the  Nabians  of  Senear,  who  are  nearer  to  the  great  strong- 
bold    of    fslainism,    worship    the  moon,    trees,    and   stones.     The 
Abyasinians,  in  spite  of  their  Christianity,  worship  raised  atotiea 
ttimilar  to  our  druidical  stones,  and  they  cover  thom  with  amulets, 
offerings  of  butter,  votive  threads,  and  the  peritoneums  of  animals. 
^^Xh-ej  worship  the  serpents,  they  pray  to  them,  they  consult  them 
^^^ktfanir  iniportant  affairs.     They  respect  the  Blue  Nile  and  abstain 
^^Bno  bathing  or  even  washing  their  clothes  in  it, 
^^K  In  Madagascar  we  find  pure  feticism  without  any  admixture.     The 
^leople  there  believe  in  wicked  spirita,  they  have  idols  to  whom  they 
v^ffer  up  aacrifii:es  of  aoimala,  to  whom  they  pray,  but  oidy  when 
<hey  have  any  service  to  ask  of  them.     Some  of  these  idols  have  an 
^iol  existence,  they  have  houses,  priests,  and  appanages  of  their 
ICadagascar  is  very  African  from  s  mythological  point  of  view. 
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From  this  short  review  it  would  seem  to  be  clearly  proved  that 
feticisnii  or  animism  of  the  poorest  kind,  is  everywhere'  at  the 
bottom  of  the  African  mythology.  The  black  races  in  this  vast 
continent  have  not,  of  their  own  accord,  yet  got  beyond  this  fihi 
phase  of  religious  evolution.  The  worship  of  the  aneieni 
Egyptians  cannot  be  urged  as  an  exception,  modified  as  it  was  by 
the  introduction  of  certain  Asiatic  myths  supporting  a  whole  « 

theory  of  metaphjrsics  and  polytheism  divided  into  geometrical  J 

sections. 

In  this  singular  country,  the  cradle  of  so  many  arts  and  scienoes,  ^ 

animal  worship  has  gone  to  greater  lengths  of  extravagance  than  in  m 

any  other.     Like  many  contemporary  negro  tribes,  each  locality  ^ 

in  ancient  Egypt  had  its  sacred  animals.     The  inhabitants  of  3 

Mendes  worshipped  their  goats  and  ate  their  sheep;  those  of  T 

Thebes  honoured  their  sheep  and  ate  their  goats.     Near  to  the  <« 

lake  of  Mceris  crocodiles  were  venerated;  at  Elephantine  they 
exterminated  them.  The  murderer,  however  involuntarily,  of  a 
sacred  animal,  was  tortured  and  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  people. 
They  fed  in  the  most  delicate  way  a  certain  number  of  these 
divine  animals  in  parks  specially  kept  for  the  purpose,  they 
adorned  them  with  jewellery,  and  they  scented  them  with  per- 
fumes. Large  revenues  were  set  aside  for  their  maintenance. 
Personages  of  high  rank  took  care  of  them  and  endeavoured  to 
make  their  life  pleasant  to  them.  In  the  case  of  fire  the  father  of 
the  family  would  first  endeavour  to  save  his  cat,  he  would  then 
try  to  quench  the  fire.  The  dynasty  of  the  oxen  of  Apis  is  well 
known. 

Anthropomorphism  became  afterwards  mixed  up  with  these 
primitive  forms  of  worship,  but  it  was  always  more  or  less  soola- 
trous.  Horns  carried  the  head  of  his  sacred  falcon,  Athor  possessed 
a  cow's  head,  and  Typhon  the  body  of  a  hippopotamus.  Astrolatry 
was  joined  to  all  this  ;  then  the  adoration  of  the  chief  generators : 
a  custom  so  widely  spread  in  the  East  and  in  all  classical  antiquity. 
First  it  was  Isis,  magna  mater,  the  mother  of  Horns ;  then  Osiris, 
the  fruitful  chief,  mortal  god,  commanded  by  his  wife  Isis,  who 
was  immortal,  and  queen  of  all  the  earth.    Language,  music,  'vriting, 
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aicbiteetoie,  had  been  taught  to  the  anceaiois  by  the  god  Thoth.  At 
last,  under  Ammon  Ra,  their  supreme  god,  the  Egyptians,  who  be- 
lieved in  every  form  of  worship,  ended  by  inclining  to  monotheism  ; 
but  as  they  were  a  most  conservative  people  they  kept  both  their 
ancient  and  their  new  gods,  the  sacred  animals  worshipped  by  their 
ancient  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  simplified  and  subtle  gods  who 
eprang  from  the  sacerdotal  system  of  metaphysics.  They  after- 
waidfl  attempted  to  introduce  some  more  systematic  kind  of 
woiahip  into  their  incongruous  pantheon,  by  dividing  the  gods 
into  triads,  in  strict  hierarchical  order,  connecting  them  one  with 
another,  and  making  them  ascend  in  rank  so  that  the  most 
important  in  each  division  should  be  placed  nearest  to  their 
special  chief  Isis,  Osiris,  or  Horus. 

In  all  this  motley  religion,  among  all  these  various  divinities, 
soolatroos,  astrolatrous,  anthropomorphical,  and  metaphysical,  each 
Egyptian  had  no  trouble  in  finding  a  god  suitable  for  his  own 
peculiar  fancy.  Everything  had  been  religiously  preserved.  The 
Egyptian  mythology,  therefore,  somewhat  resembles  a  vast  necr<»> 
polis  of  embalmed  creeds.  But  f  eticism  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all,  a  feticism  conceived  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  elsewhere 
been  known,  and  in  this  respect  the  Egyptian  forms  of  worship  do 
xot  differ  from  the  others  all  over  the  African  continent 


rr. 

Religions  in  South  America, 

In  oar  endeavour  to  form  a  schedule  of  the  various  systems  of 
mythology  imagined  by  mankind,  we  are  often  obliged  to  repeat 
ourselves;  for  in  every  comer  of  the  globe  religious  speculation 
among  the  primitive  races  has  been  very  unfruitful  and  very 
monotonous.  Man  has  everywhere  worshipped  animals;  he  has 
fsverywhere  peopled  the  forests  with  spirits,  either  of  an  anthro- 
pomorphous or  zoomorphous  kind,  and  these  spirits  have  generally^ 
l)een  evil-minded;  he  has  often  deified  the  stars,  the  rivers,  uni 
the  high  mountains.      Primitive  man  has  everywhere  willed  that  his 
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desires,  his  passions,  and  his  emotions  should  be  seen  outwardly }  1 
he  has  endowed  nature  with  hie  own  personal  Mntiments.  ] 

Taking  this  as  a  generiil  rule,  we  way  be  brief  in  sketching  the  | 
leligiooa  condition  of  the  human  niue  in  America.  Darwin  haa  ' 
teen  in  Patagonia  a  sacred  tree  which  the  people  honoured  by 
ahouting  at  it.  The  Patagonians,  the  Araucanians,  the  Puelches, 
the  Charruas,  and  othera,  believe  iu  the  existence  of  evil  spirits 
who  nre  hostile  to  man ;  and  also  that  there  are  other  spirits,  belter 
natured,  who  take  pleasure  in  aaaistiug  poor  humanity.  But  these 
people  do  not  abase  themselves  to  pray  to  either  one  set  of  spirits 
or  the  other.  The  Moios  had  their  goda  of  harvest,  of  fishing, 
and  of  hunting ;  they  also  deified  thunder.  In  this  the  Yurucares 
and  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  aborigines  of  Brazil  imitated  them. 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  they  should  have  made  a  god  of  wliat 
I  was  to  them  such  a  noisy  and  such  a  startling  phenomenon.     The 

Turucatea  had  also  a  god  of  war,  a  raviaher  god,  who  laid  in  wait 
^^m  for  them  as  they  were  wandering  through  the  woods. 

^^H  £ot  one  of  the  forma  of  worship  the  most  widely  spread  in  South 

^H  America  was  the  jaguar  worship  (fdix  i/nea).    This  god  was  un- 

^^1  happily  too  real,  for  he  had  with  his  claws  driven  a  religious  fear 

^^M  for  his  person  into  the  hearts  of  the  Indiaus.     The  terror  inspired 

^H  by  this  divinity  was  so  great  that  the  Moxoa  first  began  to  worahip 

^^M  him  to  appease  his  anger.     They  built  altars  to  him,  they  made 

^^m  him  oQerings ;  they  fasted  rigorously  to  obUiin  the  priesthood — a 

^^t  favour  given  in  pi^ference  to  those  men  who  had  fallen  into  his 

^H  power  and  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escap«. 

^^M  Many  other  animals  in  America  were  deified,  notably  the  toad. 

^H  The  Indians  on  the  banks  of    the  Orinoco  attribute  to  him  the 

^H  power  of  sending  rain ;  and  th«y  beat  him  when  he  dees  not  grant 

^H  their  r»)Uest, 

^H  The  Guarayos  were  aatiiropomorphoua.    They  worshipped  Tamoi, 

^H  the  grand  fa  tluT,  the  old  god  in  heaven.     He  waa  their  first  ancestor, 

^H  and  he  had  tauj^^lit  them  agric-ulture.     They  built  temples  to  him 

^H  in  an  octagonal  form,  and  they  went  there  to  ask  hiui  to  send  them 

^^^  ^ain,  good  harvests,  and  other  things. 

^^^  In    many  tribes    the    people    wonhipped  the    stars ;   and    this 
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astrolatry  became  the  more  common  as  one  got  nearer  to  Peru^ 
where  the  religion  was  firmly  established. 

The  Chiquitos  used  to  call  the  sun  their  mother,  and  at  every 
eclipse  of  the  sun  they  would  shoot  their  arrows  so  as  to  wound 
it;  they  would  let  loose  their  dogs,  who  they  thought  went 
instantly  to  devour  the  moon.  In  Columbia  the  Indians  used  to 
worship  the  sun.  The  inhabitants  of  Bogota  worshipped  both  the 
son  and  the  mQon ;  but  as  their  civilisation  was  already  well 
advanced,  their  animism  was  of  a  perfected  kind.  They  had 
temples,  altars,  priests,  religious  ceremonies,  and  they  used  also 
to  offer  up  human  sacrifices.  We  find  all  over  the  earth  that 
gods  of  every  sjiape  and  form  have  ever  been  greedy  for  human 
Uood. 

v. 

Bdigions  in  Central  ninl  in  North nrn  America. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mythical  conceptions  of  the  people  all 

over  South  America,  from  Patagonia  to  Central  America,  take  their 

rise  in  the  multiform  feticism  common  to  all  primitive  races,  tlicn 

simplify  themselves  but  without  changing  their  essential  character, 

ontil  at  Bogota  they  form  a  system  of  astrolatry  in  a  comparatively 

learned  form.     In  North  America  we  find  the  same  gradations, 

narting  from  the  Arctic  regions,  and  going  down  southwards  as 

far  SB  Mexico.  Many  hypotheses,  devoid  of  any  serious  foundation, 

have  been  made,  attempting  to  connect  the  religions  of  ancient 

Afexico  with  those  of  the  old  continent.      Writers  have  laboured 

to  show  that  the  biblical  Eden  must  have  been  the  cradle  of  the 

human  kind.     But  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  Yucatan,  the 

Peravian,  and  the  Mexican  mythologies  do  not  in  reality  differ  from 

fetich  animism.     They  were  simply  forms  of  zoolatry,  of  naturalism 

mud  belief  in  spirits,  all  of  a  more  or  less  coarse  kind. 

In  North  America,  as  in  South  America,  we  find  the  foundation 
of  aU  these  creeds,  in  a  form  all  the  more  rudimentary  as  the 
pfffticular  race  of  people  is  less  civilised,  and  as  they  are  more 
.tf'viDote  from  the  great  empires  of  equatorial  America. 

The  Greenlander  and  the  Esquimaux  had  similar  religious  beliefs : 

u 
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faith  in  invisible  spirits  was  always  their  predominant  chaiao- 
teristic  Their  most  powerful  spirit  was  Tomgarsnk ;  he  goyemed 
a  world  of  inferior  spirits,  and  used  sometimes  to  impart  some  of 
their  power  to  the  sorcerers,  or  the  apgkoks — the  intermediary  btingi 
between  mankind  and  himself.  They  had  also  wonderful  fetiches 
and  amulets,  which  gave  to  their  proprietor  the  faculty  of  takiog 
the  form  of  the  animal  with  the  skin  of  which  they  themselves 
were  made.  The  people  could  even  create  for  themselves  magic 
animals.  For  instance :  cut  out  of  a  bear's  skin  the  form  of  a  bear, 
and  then  enjoin  this  fetich  to  go  and  kill  an  enemy. 

More  to  the  south,   among  the  Red  Skins,   the  worship  ot 
animals  was  very  common.     They  venerated  the  bear,  the  bison, 
the  hare.     The  Mandans  used  to  adore  serpents.     The  Selisheft 
and  the  Sahaptins  deified  the  wolves  on  their  prairie&      When- 
ever the  Bed  Skins  reach  the  banks  of  a  large  lake  or  a  laige 
river  they  make  an  offering  to  the  spirit  of  the  waters.     Nearly 
everywhere  we  find  spirits  clothed  in  the  human  form.     A  chief  of 
the  Bed  Skins,  frightened  by  a  violent  storm,  offered  some  tobacco 
to  the  thunder,  beseeching  him  not  to  make  any  more  noise.     The 
more-civiUsed  tribes  believed  in  a  spirit  more  powerful  than  the 
others — a  grand  spirit — of  human  form,  like  the  majority  of  his 
subordinates.     Besides   these  invisible    gods    they  had   fetiches, 
manitous,  of  whom  they  used  to  ask  for  help  in  critical  moments. 
In  the  south,  astrology  prevailed,  and  it  became  the  stronger  in 
going  southward   towards  Mexico.      The  Cumanches  of    Texas 
worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth.     The  Natchez  vene- 
rated especially  the  sun ;  they  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire  in  his 
honour ;  they  built  temples  to  him,  in  which  priests  used  to  pei^ 
form  the  services.      And  we  shall  see  also  that  astrology  was 
predominant  in  the  large  empires  of  ancient  Central  America. 

VL 

Aneteni  Religions  in  Central  America. 

The  religions  of  the  ancient  states  of    Central  America — of 
Yucatan,   of  Peru,   and  the  neighbouring  republics — differed  in 
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reality  bat  little  from  that  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  the  Americans. 
The  Mexican  pantheon  was  yery  vast,  inasmuch  as  the  gods  of 
the  neighbonring  people  were  ereiywhere  gladly  received. 

Man  worshipped  serpents,  the  jaguar,  the  puma  lion,  etc. ;  images 
of  these  animals  were  to  be  seen  in  the  temples.  Syphilis, 
even,  was  deified;  this  fearful  malady  was  called  the  god  Na- 
nahnatL  Great  fites  were  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Tlaloc,  the 
genius  of  the  waters.  Each  month,  and  in  the  Mexican  calendar 
there  were  eighteen  in  the  year,  was  under  the  patronage  of  a 
special  divinity ;  the  tenth  month  was  consecrated  to  the  god  of 
fire,  the  thirteenth  to  the  genius  of  the  mountains,  the  fourteenth 
to  the  god  of  the  chase,  another  god  to  wine  and  drunkenness,  in 
whose  honour  they  made  large  libations  of  pulque  and  other 
liquors. 

In  addition  to  all  these  gods  and  many  more  they  worshipped 
tiie  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars ;  but  the  favourite  god,  the  grand  god 
of  the  Mexicans,  was  the  god  of  war,  the  ferocious  Huitzilopotchtli. 
Nearly  all  the  religious  Mexican  festivals  exacted  human  sacrifices. 
Beligious  madness  has  never  been  more  bloody  than  in  this 
eountry.  Those  were  only  ordinary  victims  who  had  their  chests 
cat  open  with  volcanic  glass,  and  who  were  thrown  into  the  fire. 

At  the  accession  of  each  sovereign  slaves  were  killed  until  there 
was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  human  blood  flowing  to  make  a  lake 
large  and  deep  enough  to  float  a  boat. 

But  the  god  of  war,  the  terrible  Huitzilopotchtli,  was  more  thirsty 
lor  blood  than  any  other  god.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  grand  temple  of  this  divinity  in  Mexico  not  less  than  80,000 
human  victims  were  sacrificed.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  at  least 
20,000  victims  were  annually  sacrificed  in  the  Mexican  district 
Anahuac.  The  faithful  were  convinced  that  those  who  were 
sacrificed  went  directly  to  their  gods,  and  they  often  charged  the 
victims  to  bear  to  the  gods  their  vows  and  their  prayers. 

In  spite  of  the  fairly-advanced  stage  of  the  Mexican  civilisation, 
of  the  ingenious  organisation  of  its  fearful  religion,  of  its  numerous 
dergy,  of  the  immense  and  numerous  pyramidical  teocallis  built  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  and  daily  stained  with  human  blood ;  in  spite 

u  2 
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of  certain  similarities  between  the  Mexican  and  the  Catholic  forms 
of  worship,  baptism  and  the  confessional  for  instance ;  in  all  these 
we  do  not  see  anything  of  a  higher  and  better  nature  than  the 
confined  naturalism  common  to  all  primitive  people ;  we  do  not  see 
anything  which  authorises  us  to  beUeve  that  Asiatic  or  European 
civilisation  was^  as  has  been  supposed,  sent  providentially  into 
Central  America.     Traditions  of  this  kind,  which  were  common  in 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  are  not  dififerent 
from  other  legends  of  the  same  nature  to  be  found  in  every  country 
of  the  world.     The  Mexican  religion  and  the  Mexican  civilisation 
appear  to  us  to  be  native  bom.     At  the  utmost  we  might  perhaps 
connect  them  with  the  more  ancient  societies  of  which  we  find 
many  traces  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of 
other  rivers.     These  Americans  are  of  much  older  date  than  the 
ancient   Mexicans.     They  had  already  raised  immense  hillocks; 
some  funereal,  others  religious;  at  one  time  circular  shaped,  at 
another  elliptical,  and  sometimes  pyramidical.     It  is  notable  that 
they  worshipped  animals,  as  their  enormous  hillocks,  upon  which 
were  figures  of  alligators  and  of  serpents,  would  seem  to  show, 
like  the  Mexicans,  they  had  their  weapons,  made  of  volcanic  glass 
or  of  copper.     It  is  probable  enough  that  from  this  ancient  centre 
(supposing  it  to  have  existed)  the  Mexican  civilisation  spread  itself 
into  Yucatan  and  into  Peru. 

The  great  mass  of  the  ancient  Mexican  people  did  not  rise  above 
the  coarse  naturalism  we  have  just  described,  and  the  monotheism 
of  Nezalmalcoyotl,  the  king  of  Tezcuco,  who  built  a  temple  "  to  the 
unknown  god,  to  the  cause  of  causes,"  was  only  an  individual 
instance. 

The  same  "  unknown  god  "  has  been  looked  for  in  the  Yucatan 
mythology,  richly  peopled  as  it  is  with  naturalist  divinities :  gods 
of  the  air,  of  the  seas,  of  the  rivers,  of  the  forests ;  from  which 
sprang  also  abstract  gods — ^the  god  of  death,  of  life,  of  love,  and 
others.  The  natives  of  Yucatan  also  put  into  their  pantheon  the  gods 
of  their  sovereigns,  of  whom  they  were  very  fond,  or  else  whom 
they  feared  very  much ;  especially  the  great  Zamna,  their  legendary 
civiliser.     They  also  had  their  temples,  their  priests,  their  vestal& 
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They  used  to  make  large  human  Bacrifices ;  their  victims,  after  they 
had  been  eiyoined  to  take  commissions  to  the  gods^  were  thrown 
by  hundreds  into  the  holy  pit  of  Chichen. 

There  is  surely  nothing  in  this  that  need  excite  our  admiration, 
and  the  Peruvian  mythology  is  exactly  similar. 

In  Peru,  as  in  Mexico,  the  gods  were  very  numerous,  but  they 
had  not  all  the  same  rank  in  the  mythological  hierarchy.  It  was 
costomary  in  Peru  to  place  among  the  secondary  order  of  divinities 
the  gods  of  a  conquered  people.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  people 
were  fetich ;  they  worshipped  trees,  animals,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
the  sources  of  rivers.  Under  the  name  of  Mama-Cocha,  the  sea 
was  the  principal  divinity  of  the  Chinchas ;  but  astrolatr];  was  the 
official  religion  of  the  people.  The  sun  was  to  them  the  god  of 
gods.  lie  was  evidently  imagined  to  be  an  anthropomorphous 
creature,  for  the  Incas  derived  their  genealogy  from  him ;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  grand  festival,  during  the  summer  solstice,  when 
everyone  went  in  great  state  to  watch  for  his  rising,  the  Inca  o£fered 
him,  in  a  large  gold  vase,  some  maguey,  a  fermented  liquor  made 
from  maize.  If  the  god-sun  was  the  father  of  the  Incas,  the  goddess- 
moon,  his  sister,  was  the  mother ;  if  gold  was  the  metal  consecrated 
to  the  effigies  and  decorations  in  the  temple  of  the  sun,  silver  was 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  temple  of  the  moon.  After  these 
sovereign  stars  came  the  retinue  of  the  smaller  stars,  to  whom  also 
a  human  form  was  attributed.  The  planet  Venus,  called  Chasca, 
or  "  the  youth  with  the  long  and  curling  locks,"  was  worshipped  as 
the  page  of  the  sun.  The  rainbow  had  also  his  form  of  worship ; 
and  so  also  had  thimder  and  lightning,  the  ministers  of  vengeance 
of  the  star-king. 

All  these  gods  were  worshipped  in  many  different  temples,  some 
of  which  were  adorned  with  great  splendour,  notably  the  celebrated 
temple  of  the  sun  at  Cuzco.  A  whole  army  of  priests  performed 
the  rites  of  worship ;  they  presented  the  offerings ;  they  sacrificed 
the  lamas  at  the  grand  festival  in  the  summer  solstice^  and  they 
drew  omens  after  inspecting  their  entrails. 

The  fetich  gods  and  astrolatry  were  not  the  only  objects  of  worship 
in  the  Peruvian  pantheon.     In  the  kingdom  of  Quito  temples  were 
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built  to  the  god  of  health.  And  a  great  spirit,  Pachacamac,  who 
was  represented  in  figure,  had  a  temple  in  the  south  of  Peru.  The 
expounders  of  the  monotheistical  mania  have  endeavoured  to  seek 
the  personification  of  their  fixed  idea  in  the  god  Pachacamac,  who 
is  onlj  a  secondary  divinity  in  Peru,  and  probably  the  remains  of  a 
very  ancient  form  of  worship  much  anterior  to  the  times  of  the 
Incas.  It  is  to  this  antique  god,  according  to  the  legendary  story 
of  Balboa,  that  Yupangui,  an  Inca,  attributed  the  government  of 
the  world.  It  was  he  that  Yupangui  proclaimed  in  council  as  being 
the  first  original  cause.  We  ought  to  view  with  some  distrust  all 
the  Catholic  similarities  that  the  Spanish  writers  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  have  been  so  anxious  to  find  between  their  religion  and 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  From  the  abundance  of  information 
collected  as  to  the  forms  of  religion  in  these  two  countries,  we  may 
certainly  conclude  that  the  worship  did  not  go  beyond  an  anthro- 
pomorphic astrolatry.  It  was  simply  the  extension  of  primitive 
animism  that  we  find  everywhere,  all  over  the  world,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  stage  of  civilisation.  We  shall  have  to  mention 
many  other  examples  before  we  have  terminated  our  little  journey 
over  the  mythology  of  the  human  kind.  The  old  animism  of 
Central  America  is  far  from  being  extinct,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
and  the  cruelties  of  Spanish  orthodoxy.  Dr.  Bell  has  seen  a 
sacred  source  in  New  Mexico.  Colonel  Macleod  has  seen  sacred 
fire  still  burning  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  Southern  Mexico. 
Bullock  has  heard,  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  an  old  man  of  Indian 
extraction  regret  the  ancient  gods,  in  spite  of  "the  three  good 
Spanish  gods;"  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  imposing  ceremonies  that 
the  Catholic  priests  have  been  able,  apparently,  to  convert  to 
Catholicism  the  Peruvians,  the  Chiquitos,  the  Moxos,  the  Guaranis, 
and  others.  We  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  the  mental  condition 
of  a  race  does  not  become  seriously  altered  until  after  a  long  period 
of  a  healthy  form  of  culture. 


nte  Pohjneikin  Gods. 

Thongh  in  Polyneaia  every  island,  every  district,  every  tribe, 
aomotimea  every  chief,  has  a  different  god,  the  foundation  of  the 
mythoJogy  ia  ho  horaogeneoua  through  all  this  vast  and  widely 
spread  archipelago,  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  describe,  geniv 
rally,  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  religious  condition  of 
the  people.  This  same  homogeneouanass  ia  assuredly  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  their  common 
origin. 

Every  degree  ot  animisiu  may  be  found  in  the  Polynesian  inyth- 
ology,  from  the  coarsest  form  of  feticism  to  a  small  number  of 
eosmical  anthropomorphous  and  invisible  gods. 

At  Tonga,  anything  that  excited  afeeling  of  fear,  of  wonder,  el«., 
was  worshipped  ;  animals,  and  especially  the  sharks,  were  deified. 
In  other  places  reptiles  were  preferred.  When  an  islander  had  once 
chosen  his  animal-god  he  con&deJ  to  him  his  fears,  he  consulted 
him  as  to  all  his  projects,  and  asked  him  for  help.  Portative  fetiches 
were  very  common ;  sometimes  they  were  red  feathers,  at  another  time 
a  eoilecttoQ  of  wooden  statuettes,  a  sort  of  divine  toy,  that  Porter  saw 
a  Noukahivan  cliief  arrange  in  front  of  him,  singing  and  clapping 
his  hands  as  he  did  so  for  whole  hours  together.  In  the  Pomotou 
islands  the  fetich  was  a  piece  of  wood  ornanjented  with  some  plaiting 
made  of  human  hair.  As  often  hs  possible  they  would  have  in 
place  of  this  piece  of  wood  the  thigh  bone  of  an  enemy  or  of  a  dead 
relation.  To  these  gods  they  addressed  their  prayers,  and  they 
made  no  difficulty  about  changing  their  gods  when  the  gods  did 
not  answer  promptly  the  prayers  that  were  addressed  to  them.  The 
Noukahivans  also  wore,  suspended  to  their  necks,  small  gods  cut 
out  of  human  bones. 

In  New  Zealand  the  people  often  changed  the  substance  of  which 
their  gods  were  made;  the  men  not  unfrequently  wore  on  the  cheat 
a  little  grinning  idol  cut  out  of  a  green  stone. 
a  zoolatry  is  common  in  the  world,  anthropolatry,  at  least  the 
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deification  of  a  living  man,  is  less  common.  But  it  was  practised 
in  Polynesia.  Cook  saw  at  Bolabola  an  important  old  man  who 
was  the  god  of  the  country.  These  men-gods  were  not  very  rare 
in  the  different  archipelagoes.  It  is  bat  a  coarse  form  of  divine 
anthropomorphism.  Why  should  they  not  deify  men  when  they 
imagine  their  ancestral,  naturalist,  and  cosmical  gods,  in  the  f  onn 
of  invisible  spirits,  having  a  human  forml 

Now,  the  invisible  gods  of  the  Polynesians  generally  had  a 
human  form.  That  was  the  reason  why  the  Hawaians  did  not 
hesitate  to  worship  Cook  and  to  decree  to  him  divine  honouzs. 
Even  the  death  of  the  celebrated  navigator  did  not  undeceive  the 
islanders.  His  bones  were  religiously  collected  and  borne  in  great 
state;  and  the  worship  of  them  every  year  served  as  a  pretext 
for  collecting  taxes  for  the  god  Bono.  We  know,  too,  with  what 
facility  the  Polynesians  deified,  after  their  death,  their  chiefs  and 
their  men  of  distinction.  A  chief  of  Somosomo  said  to  Hunt: 
*^  If  you  die  before  me,  I  will  take  you  for  my  god." 

They  attributed  a  human  form  to  many  inferior  divinities  of  i 
second  order,  with  which  they  had  peopled  the  universe.  These 
gods  dwelt  in  the  water,  in  the  woods,  at  the  bottom  of  precipices, 
and  at  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Every  condition  and  every 
part  of  man's  labour  had  its  tutelary  divinity.  One  watched  the 
growing  of  the  plants;  another  the  ripening  of  the  fruits;  they 
brought  rain,  wind,  cold,  and  heat.  These  familiar  gods,  generally 
•called  Tus,  were  often  represented  by  coarse  statues,  more  often 
cut  out  of  wood,  but  sometimes  out  of  stone,  which  they  placed 
either  on  the  banks  of  the  morais,  of  which  they  preserved  the 
enclosure,  or  on  the  rocks,  or  along  the  shore,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
pleasant  harmony  between  the  earth  and  the  sea. 

Like  the  Icelanders,  like  the  Guanches  in  Teneriffe  island,  the 
Polynesians  who  lived  in  volcanic  islands  deified  the  volcano. 
At  Tonga  a  god  inhabited  the  volcano  Tofoua.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  uncomfortable  at  the  bottom  of  his  crater ;  and  every 
time  he  turned  round  he  caused  a  fresh  earthquake.  The  powerful 
goddess  Pele,  who  lived  in  the  great  volcano  at  Hawaii,  is  cele- 
brated.    Less  than  half  a  century  ago  she  had  her  priestesses  in 
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^^e  Sandwich  islands;  she  often  came  up  from  her  crater  to 


or  inspire  these  priestesses,  who  henceforward  were  gifted 
the  power  of  curing  maladies,  etc. 
The  inferior  mythology  of  the  Polynesians  was  never  stationary ; 
gods  were  always  being  created,  and  the  old  ones  were  for- 
gotten. The  people  readily  adopted  the  gods  of  a  victorious  tribe, 
often  those  of  the  chief.  There  were  male  gods  and  female  gods.  At 
the  time  of  Cook  it  was  a  goddess  who  governed,  at  Tonga,  the 
thunder,  the  winds,  the  rain,  etc. ;  if  she  was  annoyed  she  destroyed 
the  harvest. 

There  was  a  god,  too,  for  each  malady,  nearly  one  for  each  organ 
of  the  human  body.  In  New  Zealand  there  was  the  god  of  head- 
aches, of  heartaches,  a  lizard-god,  causing  diseases  of  the  chest,  a 
god  of  phthisis,  a  god  of  the  stomach,  a  god  of  the  feet,  and  ever 
ao  many  more. 

There  were  the  household  gods,  generally  benevolent  and  peaceful 
minded,  who  as  far  as  they  were  able  maintained  order  and  quiet 
in  the  different  families,  punishing  the  quarrelsome  by  visiting  them 
with  sickness.  In  certain  islands  the  people  deified  the  vices  that 
£uropeans  think  to  be  the  most  abominable:  they  had  a  special 
god  who  presided  over  unnatural  love.  Men  made  their  offerings 
to  Hiio,  the  god  of  thieves,  whenei^er  they  wished  to  commit  any 
act  of  theft 

Astrolatry,  which  predominated  in  the  mythology  of  Central 
America^  held  only  a  secondary  position  in  Polynesia.  But  in 
Tahiti  the  sun  was  deified;  the  people  had  placed  there  a  very 
handsome  anthropomorphous  divinity,  whose  hair  came  down  to 
hii  feet  But  these  were  the  cosmical  myths  which  give  a  special 
eharacter  to  the  religious  creeds  of  the  Polynesians. 

The  god  Bii  had  separated  the  earth  from  the  heavens,  which  he 
had  spread  above  as  though  they  were  curtains.  The  god  Mahoui 
had  drawn  the  earth  from  the  bottom  of  the  waters ;  he  had,  in  regu- 
lating the  coarse  of  the  sun,  created  night  and  day,  which  was  the 
delight  of  all  men,  for  before  they  were  living  in  darkness.  Rou, 
the  god  of  the  east  wind,  had  caused  the  sea  to  swell  and  had 
broken  up  the  earth  into  numerous  islands,  etc.     These  legends. 
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which  formed  the  stock  of  Polynesian  mythology,  differed  in  each 
archipelago ;  but  they  all  related  the  deeds  of  valour  of  the  anthro- 
pomorphous gods;  they  told  the  way  in  which  they  had  disen- 
tangled chaos,  fished  up  the  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
with  mother-of-pearl  fish-hooks,  and  performed  other  wonderful 
exploits.  The  most  curious  and  complicated  of  these  legends 
are  to  be  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  one  of  them  bears  aome 
resemblance  to  the  Aryan  myth  of  Ouranos. 

These  superior  cosmogonical  gods  lived  ordinarily  in  the  heaven% 
each  one  in  his  own  place,  according  to  hierarchical  order;  and 
Moerenhout  says  that  in  Tahiti  they  were  all  subjects  to  a  sovereign 
god,  ''  a  great  spirit,''  called  Taaroa,  to  whom  the  universe  was  only 
his  shell. 

Admitting,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  Polynesians  did  not  attach  to 
it  any  idea  of  recompense  or  of  punishment  Their  gods  did  not 
trouble  themselves  with  human  morality  or  immorality ;  they 
punished  only,  and  always  during  men's  earthly  life,  any  want  of 
proper  reverence  shown  to  them  personally.  The  fear  of  offending 
them  was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poor  Polynesians.  Every 
action  of  his  life  was  connected  with  his  worship,  and  was  manifested 
by  some  ceremonial  form.  A  man  dared  not  cut  a  tree  in  Tahiti 
without  having  first  gone  to  the  monu,  with  the  axe  in  his  hand, 
to  give  warning  to  the  god,  and  before  bringing  to  him  the  first 
piece  of  the  tree  that  had  been  cut.  They  dared  not  take  a  boat 
out  of  the  timber-yard  until  they  had  said  their  prayers  to  the 
moral,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  priest,  accompanying  the  procession, 
who  launched  the  boat  into  the  sea,  being  very  careful  that  it 
should  not  beforehand  touch  the  ground.  They  could  not  receive 
a  stranger  without  the  consent  of  the  gods ;  they  would  not  give 
lodging  to  a  friend  without  offering  to  the  gods  the  first  morsels  of 
the  meal. 

The  whole  life  of  the  Polynesians  was  impregnated  with  mytho- 
logy, and  mythology  also  entered  very  strongly  into  all  their 
religious  worship.  The  people  constructed  morais,  or  temples, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  bring  frequent  offerings,  for  all  the 
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gods  ate  very  largely.  Sometimes  tbej  tried  to  deceive  tbem  by 
infantine  tricks  of  conning.  They  brought  to  their  gods  green 
fruits,  promising  them  better  the  next  time  if  they  would  ripen 
their  bread-fruit  trees. 

The  Polynesians  had  got  beyond  the  primitive  worship  of  a 
purely  individual  kind.  They  had  a  numerous  and  powerful  clergy, 
in  which  the  priesthood  was  hereditary;  and  its  members  had 
the  power  to  taboo,  to  render  everything  inviolable,  and  also  in 
many  archipelagoes  to  designate  human  victims  as  offerings  to  be 
lurificed  to  the  gods. 

VIII. 

Tlie  Asiatic  Religions. 

In  order  that  we  may  make  a  ready  and  tolerably  easy  classi- 

of  different  religions  in  Asia,  we  should  first  recall  to 

the  distribution  of  the  human  races  over  the  vast  Asiatic 

continent  and  its  dependencies.     There  is  a  race  of  black  men, 

'with  curly  hair,  of  small  stature,  whose  facial  features  are  more 

delicately  and  finely  cut,  and  who  belong  mpre  fully  to  the  large 

Jkryan  race,  than  the  negroes  of  Melanesia  or  of  Africa,  and  who, 

it  would  appear,  at  first  inhabited  the   Malay  archipelago,  the 

Malay  peninsula,  Ceylon,  and  all  the  southern  and  eastern  portions 

of  India.     We  even  now  find  the  remains  of  them  in  all  these 

eountries,  specially  among  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon. 

Two  great  races,  the  Mongolian  and  the  Aryan,  the  first  in  the 
human  species,  came  by  different  roads  into  contact  with  the  black 
aborigines.  The  first  of  these,  the  Mongolians,  who  are  now  pre- 
dominant over  three-fourths  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  probably 
formed  the  sub-Mongoloid  races  of  Malay,  Siam,  and  Gochin- 
China,  as  they  mixed  themselves  with  the  primitive  races.  In 
Mongolia,  in  Thibet,  in  China,  and  in  Japan,  they  have  preserved 
more  fully  their  own  special  features.  In  Burmah,  and  in  the 
•istem  portion  of  India,  they  have  in  them  a  mixture  of  the  Aryan 
element.  In  Siberia  and  in  Kamtschatka  they  may  be  found  still 
in  a  savage  state. 
The  other  great  race,  the  white  Aryan  race,  occupies  hardly 
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more  than  the  south-western  quarter  of  Asia;  and  if  this  race 
once  predominant  in  India,  it  is  only  in  the  north-west  portion  o^" 
this  country  through  which  it  first  made  its  way,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Indus,  that  it  has  kept  itself  uncontaminated  from  admixtnxe 
with  foreign  hlood. 

We  have,  therefore,  now  to  consider  these  three  great  eilmieil 
creations  from  a  mythological  point  of  view. 

(A)  The  Mythology  of  the  primitive  Malay  Raee$  and  those  of 

India, 

The  contemporary  remains  of  these  aborigines,  and  certain 
mongrel  races,  the  offspring  of  their  admixture  with  foreign 
emigrants,  have  not  yet  got  beyond  the  rudimentary  phase  of 
mythological  evolution :  the  worship  of  animals,  of  trees,  of  stones, 
a  belief  in  the  departed  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  or,  at  the  ntmoet, 
a  belief  in  the  genii  personifying  this  or  that  portion  of  the  lifs 
which  daily  surrounds  them. 

The  poor  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon  still  continue  to  offer  honey,  roots, 
the  flesh  of  monkeys  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mariana  islands  preserve  in 
their  huts  the  bones  of  their  forefathers.  According  to  Alvar  de 
Mindana  they  used  to  incinerate  the  flesh  and  swallow  the  ashes 
floating  on  the  top  of  their  cocoa-nut  wine.  The  Tikopians  used  to 
worship  the  searoeL  In  Sumbawa  island  the  Orang-Dangos  attri- 
bute a  magical  power  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  to  the  trees,  to  the 
stones,  which  they  identify  with  their  own  geniL  Some  of  the 
Dyak  tribes  appoint  coarse  wooden  idols  to  guard  over  the  paths 
leading  to  their  habitations,  placing  beside  the  idols  a  basketful 
of  betel  nuts  to  repay  them  for  their  trouble.  Among  other  tribes 
of  the  same  race,  certainly  mongrel  tribes,  it  is  forbidden  to  eat 
certain  trees  which  are  inhabited  by  the  spirits.  Some  of  the 
Siamese,  in  the  same  way,  offer  cakes  and  rice  to  the  trees  before 
cutting  them  down ;  the  Kariens  in  Burmah  will  pray  to  the  spirit 
of  the  tree  before  they  begin  to  cut  the  tree  down. 

In  the  Philippine  islands  the  aborigines,  when  they  saw  an 
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alligator,  wotdd  throw  into  the  water  everything  they  had  in  their 
canoe,  to  appease  the  ferocity  of  the  animal,  and  they  would  at  the 
same  time  pray  to  him  not  to  hurt  them.  The  natives  of  Sumatra 
call  tigers  their  "  ancestors ; "  they  always  speak  of  them  respect- 
fully and  make  their  excuses  to  them ;  and  all  the  while  they  are 
laying  traps  to  catch  them. 

^e  Dyaks  also  have  their  genii :  Tapa  is  the  creator  and  pro- 
tector of  man ;  Jirony  presides  over  his  biilh  and  watches  over  him 
when  he  is  dying. 

The  Khonds  of  India  have  many  local  gods,  and  they  are  often 
represented  by  uplifted  stones.     These   divinities  belong  to   a 
hierarchical  order,  under  the  control  of  a  divine  aristocracy,  consti- 
tuted in  the  first  place  by  the  divinised  spirits  of  the  ancestors,  who 
tbo  have  a  few  sovereign  gods  above  them :  the  god  of  rain,  the 
god  of  the  chase,  the  god  of  generation,  the  god  of  war,  the  goddess 
of  the  first  fruits,  and  others.     And  still  higher  than  all  these  are 
the  god-sun,  and  his  wife  the  goddess  of  the  earth.    It  was  to  Tari- 
Pennou,  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  that  the  Khonds  not  very  long 
since  used  to  offer  up  human  victims,  women  for  the  most  part, 
the  Heriahs,  who  were  pulled  in  pieces  alive,  and  whose  bones  and 
Hiembranes  so  dragged  to  pieces  were  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
fields. 

The  Kariens  of  Burmah  build  in  their  fields  a  small  house,  and 

place  there  for  the  goddess  of  the  harvest  their  presents,  and  also 

krwo  pieces  of  string,  so  that  she  may  strangle,  as  he  comes  in,  any 

Q(Til-ininded  spirit.     They  then  give  to  the  goddess  the  instructions 

Uiat  they  conceive  to  be  the  most  fitting.     *'  Grandmother,  watch 

over  my  field,"  etc     *'  Bind  together  all  strangers  with  this  piece 

of  cord."    When  they  thrash  their  rice  they  address  the  same 

divinity.     "Stir  yourself,  grandmother;   stir  yourself,   that  my 

crop  of  rice  be  as  big  as  a  hill,  or  as  a  mountain."     Again,  in 

l^uimah  the  demon  of  fever  dwells  in  the  jungles,  and  the  attacks 

«f  fever  are  the  misdeeds  performed  by  the  other  evil  spirits. 

All  these  facts,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  prolong  the 
enumeration,  show  clearly  enough  that  all  these  people  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking  have  not  yet  passed  the  most  primitive  form 
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of  animism.  We  shall  find,  again,  similar  beliefs  among  some 
poorly-developed  individuals,  and  even  among  some  portions  of  the 
great  Mongolian  race. 


(B)  Mytfiology  of  the  Mongolian  and  the  Mongoloid  Races, 

The  Kamtschadales  believed  in  a  multitude  of  genii  of  the  f oie8ti> 
of  the  mountains,  of  the  torrents,  above  whom  was  placed  a  mon 
powerful  god,  Koutka,  or  Koutkou.  This,  however,  did  not  pievent 
them  from  worshipping  whales,  bears,  and  wolves.  like  the  Ainos 
of  Japan,  the  Yakuts  of  Siberia  worship  the  bear,  and  before  the 
Eussian  tribunals  the  Ostiaks  will  swear  by  the  head  of  this 
animal  They  will  drive  posts  into  the  ground  upon  the  mountains^ 
and  they  will  adorn  these  posts  with  rags  and  then  worship  them. 
The  Samoyedes  pay  their  homage  to  certain  stones ;  and  also,  like 
a  great  number  of  Tartar  tribes,  the  Tungusians,  the  Ostiaks,  the 
Yoguls,  and  others,  they  have  deified  the  sun,  though  they  have 
numerous  small  fetiches  of  their  own,  and  though  they  believe  in 
the  spirits  of  the  forest,  of  the  rivers,  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon. 

In  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Tartars  had  their  household  gods^ 
who  were  the  guardians  of  their  families,  their  animals,  and  their 
property.  They  represented  them  by  idols  made  of  felt  and  calioo, 
simulating  the  god,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  They  never  ata 
before  first  rubbing  the  mouths  of  these  protecting  divinities  with 
the  fat  of  their  meat.  Timkowski  has  seen  among  the  Mongolians 
tlie  same  idols  and.  the  same  forms  of  worship  of  which  Marco  Polo 
speaks.  Gmelin  has  seen  Tartars  in  Tobolsk  turn  themselves  round 
towards  the  sun  every  morning  and  say  to  him :  ''  Do  not  kill  mel" 
Other  people  in  this  sauie  region  have  divinised  and  worshipped 
fire  (Tylor). 

In  Thibet,  in  ^e  midst  of  the  Buddhist  country,  the  mountaineers 
have  their  gods  consecrated  to  brigandage. 

The  Tartars  of  Altai  have  gods  represented  under  the  form  of 
bearded  old  men,  dressed  as  Eussian  dragoon  officers.  We  see  that 
in  the  mind  of  the  poorly-developed  man  any  strong  emotion  may, 
BO  to  say,  create  a  god. 
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A  diiitiTigniBhing  feature  in  the  primitive  religions  of  the  Mon- 
goliana  is  the  important  part  played  by  the  sorcerers^  often  called 
fihamanB,  They  serre  as  mediators  between  men  and  the  spirits  whom 
they  eToke,  usually  by  means  of  a  magic  drum,  as  they  feel  or  feign 
a  sort  of  ecstatic  rapture.  It  has  been  argued  that  these  practices 
have  some  special  signification,  and  the  Mongolian  animism  has 
been  designated  under  the  name  of  chamanism.  But  there  is  in  it 
no  characteristic  feature  except  the  habitual  practice  of  sacred  con- 
Tulsions  or  falling  into  fits  of  ecstasy.  All  over  the  world,  and 
in  all  races  of  men,  the  primitive  creeds  first  gave  rise  to  sorcerers, 
who,  in  after  time,  with  the  progress  oi  civilisation,  became  trans- 
formed into  the  priesthood. 

The  boorish  forms  of  mythology  which  we  have  just  described 
axe  again  seen  in  the  large  Chinese  and  Japanese  empires;  they 
^rere  more  ingeniously  organised  in  the  latter  country,  where  by 
degrees  they  grew  into  Sintoism. 

In  China,  a  belief  in  the  spirits  of  nature  is  very  widely  spread. 
JByeiy  chain  of  mountains  has  its  divinity.     The  people  set  up  idols 
Xo  the  god  of  spring,  whom  they  imagine  in  the  form  of  a  young 
nan.     They  believe  in  various  nightmare  demons,  whom  they  try 
to  drive  away  by  the  noise  of  gongs  and  of  crackers.     They  have 
libatiQiis  of  wine  to  the  demi-god  Chinnoung,  who  first  taught 
men  the  art  of  cookery.     The  religion  of  Tao-sse,  or  the  '*  doctors 
«l  reason,"  proclaiming,  as  it  does,  the  belief  in  primordial  reason, 
aeoording  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  famous  Lao-tze,  a  con- 
temporary of  Confucius,  admits  also  the  existence  of  innumerable 
^eniL     The  priests  and  priestesses  practise  magic,  astrology,  necro- 
aiancy,  etc. 

The  ancient  naturalistic  worship,  evidently  imported  from  Mon- 
golia, is  the  official  religion  of  the  emperor  and  of  educated 
men.  The  son  of  heaven,  and  he  only  in  Pekin,  worships  in 
different  temples,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
all  of  which  are  holy  objects,  and  to  which  everyone  else  is  for- 
bidden to  address  his  prayers.  Personages  of  a  lower  station 
must  confine  themselves  to  offering  their  sacrifices  to  the  spirits  of 
the  wind,  of  the  rain,  of  the  thunder,  of  the  dragon,  etc    If  we  put 
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above  all  this  mythological  world,  the  "Heaven,"  or  Tien,  the 
only  divinity  vaguely  preserved  by  Confudus,  we  shall  then 
see  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  religion  of  the  SamoyedeSy  the 
Tungusians,  and  of  many  Tartar  tribes,  who  consider  the  heaven 
as  an  omnipresent  god,  and  who  has  delated  the  government 
of  the  world  to  inferior  gods :  to  the  sun^  the  moon,  the  earth,  tiis 
fire,  etc. 

To  these  naturalist  creeds,  scrupulously  observed  in  China,  may 
be  added  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
a  more  serious  hold  upon  the  people.  This  also  is  a  Mongolian 
relic.  The  Mongolians  deified  and  worshipped  Gengis  Khan  and 
his  family.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  Mantshu-Tartar  dynasty 
ascended  the  throne  it  apotheosised  Kouang-ti,  the  famous  warrior, 
the  Mongolian  Mars,  and  made  choice  of  him  as  tutelary  spirit 
over  the  dynasty.  It  was  ordered  that  he  should  appear  in  the 
official  forms  of  worship;  the  public  officers,  and  specially  the 
Mandarin  soldiers  were  compelled  to  worship  him.  The  Chinese 
are  also  bound  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  departed  spirit  of  Con- 
fucius ;  to  certain  wise  men,  or  celebrated  warriors,  to  whom  the 
emperor  built  temples  ;  to  the  patrons  of  the  towns  chosen  by  the 
emperor  from  among  the  celebrated  personages.  This  is  the  wor- 
ship of  great  men  inculcated  again  in  our  own  day  by  Angoste 
Comte  and  his  followers.  The  worship  of  departed  spirits,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  taken  more  seriously  by  the  Chinese  sceptics. 
The  rich  families  have  in  their  houses  a  little  sanctuary,  in  which 
are  placed  the  tablets  of  their  ancestors.  The  Chinese,  or  many 
of  them,  believe  that  one  of  these  spirits  in  man  comes  after  his 
death,  to  live  in  the  tablets  of  their  ancestors,  to  join  together  the 
prayers -of  the  survivors;  another  spirit  rests  by  the  body,  which, 
for  this  reason,  they  keep  as  long  as  possible  in  a  coffin  of  gilt 
gum-lac,  near  to  which  the  people  pray. 

In  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  spirits  of  inferior  divinities,  and 
those  of  the  dead,  are  often  animated  with  the  most  wicked 
intentions.  They  often  dwell  in  the  bodies  of  men  to  iignie 
them,  or  to  make  them  fall  ill.  Special  mediums,  often  of  the 
feminine  sex,  have  the  power  of  driving  away  these  demons  by 
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nctices  very  Bimitar  to  those  of  the  Siberian  chamatiB.  The  two 
9  probably  come  from  the  same  origin. 
We  have  now  perhaps  said  enough,  to  ahow  that  oil  the  Uan- 
golian  mythology  is  atill  preserved  in  China,  and  that  this  introduc- 
tion of  Buddhism  htu  only  introduced  new  elements  into  tlio  fomiB 
of  worship.  In  speaking  of  the  Aryan  religiona  we  shall  have  to 
mention  the  great  relij^ion  of  ^^yo-niounl.  But  the  Buddhist 
doctrine,  of  which  the  primordial  idea  ia  so  scientific,  has  become 
tnuch  altered  in  China  from  its  contact  with  the  old  Mougoliav 
creeds.  In  spite  of  the  ptesuribed  lim-its  of  this  book,  which  pre 
Vent  lis  from  describing  thtse  alterations  at  length,  we  would  wish, 
however,  to  mention  one  fact  which  does  honour  to  the  humanising 
Bpirit  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  Celestial  Empire  there  is  a  numeroua 
a«et  who  woiship  the  goddess  Pity,  in  the  form  of  a  woman  holding 
^  child  in  her  arms.  This  deitication  of  one  of  the  noblest  of 
>iuniau  sentimenta  constitutes  a  religion  apart,  counting  numerous 
'wotaries  who  have  their  temples  and  even  their  female  convents, 
«n<l  whose  duty  is  to  give  aid  to  the  faithful  souls,  and  to  visit  the 

iwr  and  the  rich.  These  Chinese  nuna  take  the  vow  not  only  of 
inegation  but  also  of  virginity.  They  are  called  "  the  annihi- 
ted,"  "the  absorbed,"  because,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
oddha,  they  hope  by  reason  of  thdir  sacrifices  to  deserve  absorp- 
Bn  and  annihilation  after  death.  Tho  analogy  between  them  and 
la  CktboUe  sisters  of  charity  is  striking  ;  but  the  Chinese  doctrine 
more  noble,  and  the  devotednsas  is  more  disinterested. 
We  hare  depicted  the  religious  condition  of  the  Chinese,  we 
miut  now  aay  a  few  words  as  to  their  irreligious  condition.  It 
the  opinion  of  all  travellers,  missionaries  and  others,  there  ia  not  i 
eotmtry  in  the  world  in  which  a  total  indifference  on  religiooa 
*abj«ct»  ia  so  widely  spread  as  in  China.  No  doubt  a  man  UVen 
a  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  often  loaded  with  the  grossest 
ilsUtion ;  he  has  idols  whom  be  beata,  or  whom  he  worships,  aa 
r  gnnt  or  refuse  hU  prayers ;  but  the  various  categories  of 
Cktcd  people,  "the  governing  clfuses,"  are  generally  either 
iffeteut,  or  they  are  impious.  They  follow  the  official  forms  of 
BVjnhip,  but  without  behoving  in  them  ;  and  their  official  worship 
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is  only  a  civil  code.  The  obsequious  politeness  of  the  Chinese 
makes  it  a  duty  to  say,  if  they  are  asked,  that  they  beliere  in  their 
religion,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  whole  matter  is  perfectly  in- 
different to  them.  Chinese  law  even  inflicts  a  sort  of  civil  death 
upon  the  bonzes  (the  priests)  and  the  tao-sse  (those  who  worship 
the  Supreme  Being).  It  forbids  them  from  offering  sacrifices  to 
their  ancestors,  and  forbids,  also,  under  the  penalty  of  a  hundred 
strokes  with  a  bamboo  cane,  from  wearing  mourning  for  their  dead 
relations. 

A  short  time  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  an  emperor,  Tao 
Kouang,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  jn  which,  after  he 
had  made  examination  of  all  the  religions  in  the  empire,  Christianity 
included,  he  concluded  that  they  were  all  false,  and  that  man  would 
do  well  to  despise  them  all  alike..  This  fact,  surely  unique  of  its 
kind,  shows  the  extent  of  public  impiety  in  China.  It  is  this  abso- 
lute impiety  which  has  made  such  an  impression  upon  every 
traveller,  and  which  paralyses  all  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries  and  causes  them  to  despair  of  hope. 

We  are  compelled,  however,  to  praise  a  kind  of  impiety  practised 
by  the  Chinese  and  stigmatised  in  their  code  with  a  precision  that 
reflects  honour  upon  this  country  so  different  from  our  own  Europe. 
"  Impiety,"  it  i$  said  in  the  code,  '*  is  the  want  of  respect  and  of 
care  for  those  to  whom  we  owe  our  existence,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
eduoation,  and  by  whom  we  are  protected.     It  is  impious  to  bring 
an  action  against  any  one  of  our  near  relations,  to  insult  them,  not  to 
wear  monming  for  them,  and  not  to  hold  their  memory  in  respect,'' 
In  spite  of  the  progress  of  Buddhism,  the  old  form  of  wor- 
ship practised  in  Cochin-China  is  still  found  in  Japan.     In  this 
country  the  ancient  national  religion  of  Sin-Tou  is  officially  recog- 
nised;  we  find  traces  of  it  in  every  hut  and  in  every  palace. 
It  is  animism  of  a  coarse  kind,  to  which  is  joined  worship  for  their 
ancestors,  the  kamis  promoted  to  the  grade  of  benevolent  genii, 
always  recruiting  itself  from  humanity  ;  for  the  departed  spirits 
of  the  virtuous  men  go  to  swell  the  number  of  the  glorious  kamis, 
to  whom  morning  and  evening  the  people  address  their  prayers  in 
their  chapels. 
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The  people  have  also  divinised  animals  and  natural  phenomena. 

S^oUowing  the  example  of  the  Ainos,  who  worship  the  bear,  the 

Japanese  have  erected  temples  to  the  fox,  and  thej  consult  him 

Tipon  any  intricate  matter.     Earthquakes  are  attributed  to  a  large 

'whale  burrowing  and  dragging  himself  along  under  ground;  the 

^waterspouts  are  the  flying  dragons,  etc     Sintoism  comprises  also 

"the  adoration  of  the  celestial  bodies.      The  goddess-sun  has  her 

temples,  and  she  is  represented  quite   in   an   anthropomorphite 

manner.     Before  praying  to  her,  they  put  a  clock  into  motion,  so 

as  to  attract  her  attention.     The  origin  of  this  worship  comes,  no 

doubt,  as  the  Japanese  say,  from  their  ancestors,  from  the  kamU, 

to  whom  they  rightly  attribute  the  fabrication  of  the  relics  in  the 

Japan  age  of  stone.     It  is  altogether  a  collection   of  infantine 

conceptions,   such  as  we  find    nearly   everywhere    in    primitive 

societies  among  men  of  every  race  and  of  every  colour. 

Mythology  of  the  White  Races* 

(^) 

The  great  religions  and  the  most  complicated  forms  of 
mythology  have  been  bom  among  the  white  races;  but  if,  as 
i^^ards  religious  speculation,  and  also  as  regards  every  other 
form  of  intellectual  development,  the  people  in  this  human 
type  have  shown  themselves  to  be  more  intelligent  and  more 
inrentiye  than  others,  they  assuredly  have  the  same  puerile 
oeeds  of  faith.  No  doubt  but  that  the  animism  in  these  races 
has  grown  to  be  more  advanced ;  but  they,  like  other  races,  have 
pnctised,  and  still  continue  to  practise,  the  grossest  form  of 
feticism.  And  among  them,  as  also  among  the  others,  it  is 
veiy  easy  to  discover  the  phases  of  animism. 

The  worship  of  animals  may  be  seen  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  nations.  The  serpent  has  been  worshipped 
in  India,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Babylon,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  among  the 
Lithuanians,  in  Persia,  and  in  other  places.  Hammam,  the 
monkey-god,  had  his  temples  and  his  idols  in  India.  Ganesa  had 
in  elephant's  head.  The  cow  is  still  in  India  a  sacred  animal; 
leoording  to  the  religion  of  Zoi*oaster,  the  dog  was  the  creature 

X  2 
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worshipped  The  Lombards  adored  a  golden  viper  until  Barbarossa 
took  possession  of  it;  the  ancient  Prussians  used  to  place  food- 
offerings  before  serpents. 

In  European  India  there  is  still  existing  a  whole  mythology  of 
trees.  In  the  course  of  his  innumerable  transmigrations  Buddha 
has  been  held  to  be  the  genius  of  a  tree  forty-three  different  times. 
The  Grseco-Boman  polytheism  had  its  dryads  and  its  hamadryads. 
According  to  Cato^  the  woodcutter  before  he  began  to  cut  trees  in  a 
saered  wood  was  bound  to  sacrifice  a  hog  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
the  wood.  Erery  Hindoo  village  has  its  sacred  tree  (ficw  rdigiosa). 
The  ancient  Slavs  consulted  their  old  oaks,  and  the  veneration  of 
the  Celts  for  the  same  trees  is  well  known.  Holy  sources  are. still 
very  numerous  in  Europe,  not  counting  that  at  Lourdes. 

The  worship  of  stones  is  also  very  widely  spread  in  India.  No 
doubt  in  many  stones  a  divinity  or  a  spirit  is  frequently  lodged ; 
for  instance,  Shashty,  Siva,  and  the  five  Pandous.  But  we  may 
believe  that  the  early  adorers  had  a  less  subtle  form  of  worship. 
The  Greeks  had  their  sacred  stones  which  they  would  anoint  with 
oily  and  to  which  they  would  pray  with  earnest  devotion. 

The  adoration  of  rivers  is  less  rare.  The  Hindoo  has  always 
considered  the  Granges  to  be  a  sacred  river,  and  we  read  in  Homer 
that  the  river  Scamander  was  deified. 

The  divinised  winds,  the  Vedic  Marouts,  drive  the  angry  clouds 
over  the  sea.  In  the  Biad,  AchiUes  offers  libations  to  Boreas  and 
to  Zephyrus  if  they  will  blow  upon  the  funereal  pile  of  Patroclus. 

Even  now  the  Carihthian  peasant  will  place  upon  a  tree  in  front 
of  his  .house  a  wooden  vase  holding  meat,  so  that  the  wind  may 
eat  and  appease  his  anger. 

The  worship  of  the  earth,  of  the  stars,  of  the  sun,  of  the  heavens, 
had  quite  another  signification.  That  is  the  second  phase  of 
animism,  in  which  man  begins  to  look  higher  and  farther ;  ho 
begins  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  smaller  local  gods,  though  he 
has  not  yet  altogether  abandoned  them. 

The  earth-mother,  pritkwi-mdtar,  is  deified  in  the  Rig- Veda. 
The  Romans  also  had  their  earth-mother,  terra  mater ;  and  Tacitus 
found  this  divinity  among  the  Grermans.     Hesiod  relates  that  every 
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night  the  heaven,  Uranus,  used  to  come  down  upon  the  earth,  to 
irater  it,  vatil  ChronoB,  or  Saturn,  the  god  of  time,  who  waited  for 
I  favourable  opportunity,  emasculated  him  with  his  scythe.  A 
pleasing  aod  ijigenious  fable,  jto  doubt,  and  we  may  therefore  take 
it  for  vhat  it  ia  worth. 

The  earth,  as  dp-'ied  by  the  different  Aryan  mytholc^es,  ia  not 
ftt  all  the  astronomii:.!.  j^Iobe  rolling  in  space  ;  it  is  a  fertOe  country 
dothed  with  trees,  com,  and  Imrvest  produce.  At  the  same  time, 
Also,  the  people  used  to  worship  the  sea.  Clcomenos,  as  he  directed 
bis  oouise  towards  Thyrea,  sacriticed  a  bull  to  the  sen  before  allowing 
ia  army  to  embark.  The  sea,  the  Poseidon  of  Homer,  the  Neptnne 
of  the  Latins,  was  the  god  who  shook  the  earth. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  have  been  divinised  nearly 
mrarywhsre.  We  read  in  the  Bible  that  these  forms  of  worship 
e  forbidden  to  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The  silver  star  Selene, 
J)iana,  was  much  respected  both  in  Greece  and  in  Rome. 

The  Vedic  singers  used  to  celebrate  the  great  Silrya.  who  knows 
firerything  and  eeoe  everything,  before  whom  the  stats  would  fly 
•  though  they  were  thieves.  "  The  eye  of  the  sun,"  they  say,  "  is 
nprcme  benefaction."  It  is  the  Helios  of  the  Greeks,  the  Persian 
Uithra,  the  Tyrian  liaal,  the  Latin  Apollo,  of  which  the  Christmas 
iestivol  also  unconsciously  celebrates  every  year  the  revival.  The 
Ml  religion  of  Zoroaster,  based  on  the  struggle  between  light 
d  darkness,  personifying  the  good  and  the  evil  in  the  forms  of 
mtltd  and  Ahriman,  Is  tlte  most  celebrated  of  all  the  solar  religions. 
I  we  may  put  on  one  side  with  becoming  irreverence  the 
alar  myths  of  every  sort  devised  by  the  ingenious  spirit  working 
I  the  numerous  different  mythologies,  we  may  still  lind  a  great 
■any  of  these  same  solar  myths  in  all  the  antique  Aryan  religions, 
n  those  of  the  Germans  and  the  Celts. 
By  a  greater  effort  of  generalisation  our  Aryan  ancestors  divinised 
s  whole  heaven.  At  first  they  worshipped  tiie  bright  sky  Dya 
(Dysus),  in  the  midst  of  which  were  placed  tlie  cloiida.  Then  the 
Vedio  singers,  speculating  after  their  oivn  fashion,  imagined  the 
—that  is  the  heaven-father — to  be  the  husband  of  the  earth- 
Uother.     Then  it  was  the  starry  heaven,  Vurouna  with  a  hundred 
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eyes,  etc.,  which  we  find  again  as  an  all-powerful  divinity,  as  a 
master  of  the  gods,  in  the  Greek  Zeus  and  in  the  Latin  Jupiter. 
Secondary  divinities  accompanied  the  great  god — for  instance,  the 
Indian  Indra,  the  god  of  thunder,  and  others. 

The  powerful  Odin  of  the  Scandinavians  seems  also  to  be 
identified  with  the  heaven,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  still  the 
principal  divinity  of  the  great  Mongolian  race. 

The  heaven  conceived  as  an  animated  living  creature  is  certainly 
the  myth  which  realises  more  fully  than  any  other  the  idea  of 
omnipresence.  Man  cannot  escape  from  him.  He  is  everywhere, 
like  the  subtle  god  imagined  by  the  Christian  metaphysics,  which 
has  probably  borrowed  this  quality  from  him. 

All  these  examples,  which  we  might  multiply  tenfold,  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  in  his  mythology  the  primitive  white  man  did 
not  rise  to  higher  ideas  than  men  of  lower  races ;  and  we  know 
also  that,  like  them,  when  he  wished  to  represent  his  naturalist 
divinities,  he  conceived  them  to  be  anthropomorphous.  Kor  has 
he  shown  himself  superior  to  the  other  human  types  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  manes  of  their  ancestors,  of  genii 
or  wandering  spirits. 

(B) 

According  to  the  Yedic  mythology  the  departed  spirits,  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  go  either  to  impound  themselves  with  the  spirits 
of  the  wind,  forming  part  of  the  cortege  of  the  god  Indra,  or  else 
they  join  the  gods  in  C3lestial  space  and  partake  of  their  existence, 
the  amplified  image  of  human  existence  upon  earth.  The  departed 
spirits  of  the  Hindoos  exact,  like  the  spirits  of  so  many  other 
people,  that  one  of  their  descendants  should  bring  peace-offerings. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  moon,  rice  boiled  in  milk  and  honey 
should  be  offered  to  them.  For  they  are  corporeal  beings,  having 
more  or  less  all  the  wants  of  the  living  man.  They  have  also  all 
his  passions.  Like  the  aborigrines  in  the  Marquesas  islands,  and 
many  other  primitive  people,  the  Romans  used  to  think  that  the 
spirits  of  the  wicked,  the  larvae  or  lemures,  used  to  torment  men  by 
their  apparitions.     Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  used  to  think 
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4-liat  the  mnnea  of  men  who  dieii  a  violent  death,  or  those  who 
■*Tere  not  buried,  would  pui-sue  and  ruthlessly  destroy  the 
atmocent.  To  charm  swny  t)io  evil  intentions  oF  the  manes,  who 
<ifteii  drew  their  own  near  reietions  to  them,  the  people  used  to 
offer  to  them  sacrifices.  We  rend  upon,  one  epitaph  that  n  husband 
lie^  bis  well-beloved  departed  wife  to  spare  him  for  many  years,  so 
that  he  may  continue  t«  offer  to  her  sacrifices,  to  bring  her  crowns, 
«iiil  to  fill  her  sepulchral  lamp  with  perfumed  oil.  We  know,  too, 
liow  much  the  apparition  of  the  dead  ia  thought  of  in  the  Christian 
xnytbology.  The  dead  are  often  animated  with  very  bad  intentions, 
if  wo  may  trust  to  the  popular  opinion  now  current  in  iirittany. 
Time  are  places  in  Brittany  where  tliere  is  hardly  a  woman  who 
liaa  not  seen  an  apparition,  or  where  the  boldest  man  would  not 
mm  a  cemetery  at  night  without  eonio  inward  fear  of  danger. 

Tlio  belief  in  demons  and  in  genii  is  also  very  common.     In  the 

nuth  ot  India  men  do  not  dare  to  go  otit  after  sundown  for  fear  of 

the  spirits,  or  at  least  they  provide  themselves  with  a  firebrand  to 

drive  them  away.     Even  in  the  daytime  people  will  light  their 

Blunpe  to  drive  awny  the  demons.     The  Greeks  and  the  Romans 

0  believed  in  men  being  positeseed  of  devils.     The  sick  people  in 
re  tortured  by  a  horrible  demon.     Pythagoras  thought 

tuoiu  were  floating  about  in  the  air,  and  that  they  were  the 
g  of  sickness.  Tlie  msd  people,  and  especially  the  epileptic, 
I  the  creatures  who  were  posseseed.  Plutarch  admits  the 
teooe  of  a  demoniacal  hierarchy,  Acconiing  to  him  the  manes 
r  llio  best  of  men  may  become  heroes,  the  heroes  may  become 
ns  ;  and  these  demons  are  sometimea  promoted  tn  the  rank  of 
The  New  Testament  is  full  of   demoniacal  stories,  and  all 

1  (atbera  of   the  Christian  Church   desoribo  minutely  the  poe- 
■ion  and  the  practices  of  e.xorcism.     All  the  Middle  Ages  in 

re,  so  to  say,  a  sort  of  demoniacal  monomania,  llie 
orthodox  funereal  piles  have  during  many  nenturies  devoured 
Kteerara  by  the  thousand ;  our  ancestors  have  been  tormented  by 
__iil  sorts  of  nightmare  dreams,  they  have  fancied  their  blood  being 
eked  Mit  of  them  by  vampires. 

I  many  sovages,  the  Aryan  people  have  sometimes  metd,' 
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morphosed  yarious  maladioB  into  evil  genii.  The  PeniaoB  hxTB 
seen  scarlet  fever  in  a  human  form.  They  have  said  to  onB 
another:  "Do  you  know  All  She  has  the  look  of  a  blushing 
young  girl  with  pink  cheeks  and  hair  like  flaming  curls."  The 
Jews  thought  that  the  pest  was  an  exterminating  angel;  tha 
Bomans  used  to  worship  the  god  of  fever. 

The  genii  of  antiquity,  the  guardian  angels,  and,  in  general,  the 
angels  of  Zoroaster  and  of  Christianity,  have  also  very  primitive 
conceptions.  The  demon  of  Socrates  is  well  known  in  history. 
Menander  believed  in  a  serving  demon,  in  a  guardian  angel,  be- 
longing to  each  man  from  the  time  of  his  birth.  Augustus  had  a 
guardian  angel  to  whom  he  used  to  make  offerings,  and  by  whom 
be  would  swear.  According  to  Maximus  Tyrius,  a  whole  legum 
of  these  genii  used  to  serve  as  mediators  between  men  and  the 
superior  divinities.  The  characters  of  these  genii  were  as  various 
as  those  of  men,  and  also  there  were  among  them  many  of  the 
shadows  of  men.  They  used  to  cure  maladies,  give  counsel,  and 
sometimes  offer  their  protection  to  certain  well-favoured  indi- 
viduals. There  are  some,  like  .^Isculapius,  who  continued  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  same  pursuits  that  they  followed  here 
in  this  life  below.  There  were  some  who  were  extremely  spitefdL 
The  deification  of  the  Roman  emperors,  alive  or  dead,  belongs  to 
the  same  order  of  ideas,  to  which  is  also  connected  the  Christian 
hagiography :  all  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  comes  from  the  eady 
primitive  superstition  of  man's  adoration  of  his  ancestors. 

The  idol  worship  in  the  Aryan  races  is  not  one  bit  more  exalted 
than  the  coarsest  rites  of  many  of  the  savage  tribes.  Nothing  can 
be  baser,  or  more  fetich  in  its  nature,  than  the  worshipping  of 
idols ;  and  by  idol  worship  we  mean  the  actual  images  of  divinities, 
whatever  they  may  be.  In  this  way  the  majority  of  the  great 
Aryan  races  fall  below  the  level  of  the  African  feticism.  It  is 
plausibly  argued  that  the  adorer  pays  his  homage  to  the  spirits 
themselves,  whom  these  images  are  intended  only  to  represent; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  devout  people  in  every  religion  are 
not  so  clear  and  distinct  in  their  metaphysical  ideas.  We  may 
advance  with  full  certainty  that  it  was  the  god,  the  saint  in  wood 
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in  plaster,  or  in  marble,  that  they  worshipped.  In  Rome  the 
"bigota  who  came  to  pray  in  the  temples  nsed  to  treat  with  the 
officiating  ministers  to  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ear  of 
the  idol,  80  that  they  might  be  better  heard.  The  Tyrians  used  to 
ebain  up  the  statue  of  the  sun,  to  prevent  it  from  quitting  the 
^wn.  Augustus  punished  the  Neptune  in  effigy  because  he  had 
^behaved  badly.  The  ancient  Arcadians  used  to  beat  their  god 
X^  if  they  came  back  from  the  chase  empty-handed.  On  the  day 
of  the  death  of  Germanicus  all  the  idols  in  Rome  were  broken. 

When  the    missionary  Dietrich  overthrew  the  idols   of    the 

Xaihonians,  the  people  were  very  much  astonished  not  to  see  blood 

^wing  from  the  figures.     We  know  that  the  Catholics  venerate 

ihis  or  that  statue  of  a  saint,  or  of  the  Virgin,  in  preference  to  the 

others.      The  following   prayer  of   a   Finnish  Russian  will  give 

a  very  good  general  notion  of  the  coarse  idea  that  the  poorly 

enlightened  Europeans  have  of   their  divine  personage  and  of 

their  idols :   "  Tell  me,   God   Nicolas,   did  my  neighbour  little 

Michael  whisper  to  you  evil    things   of  me,  or  do  you  think 

he  will  do  B0 1      If  he  does,  don't  believe  him.      I  have  done 

him   no   wrong,    nor   do  I  wish  him  harm.      He  is  a  terribly 

ecmoeited  fellow,  and  he  is  a  chatterbox  into  the  bargain.      He 

is  only  a  hypocrite,  for  he  does  not  really  respect  you.     I  honour 

yon  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and,  look  here !  I  will  bum  a 

taper  for  you." 

We  may  feel  tolerably  sure  that  the  African  negro  converses  with 
hii  gods  much  in  the  same  way  ;  and  if  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that 
the  veneration  for  spirits  is  still  common  in  a  so-called  superior  re- 
ligion, we  may  oondude  that  in  a  large  portion  of  his  mythology  the 
white  man  is  not  different  from  men  of  inferior  races.  However, 
in  one  direction  the  mythology  of  the  white  races  does  raise  itself 
above  that  of  primitive  men,  and  this  we  now  propose  to  consider. 

(C7)  ITie  Oreai  Aryan  and  Semitic  Religions, 

The  principal  dogmas  of  the  great  Aryan  religions  are  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here ;  our  endeavour 
is  principally  to  show  the  higher  qualities  of  those  mythologies. 
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It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  wbero 
sentiment  and  intelligence  are  strongly  shown,  the  white  races  have 
surpassed  the  others  ;  but  it  is  necessary,  also,  to  see  this  superiority 
in  a  true  light     If  we  look  around  us  we  shall  see  that  the  mean 
level  of  the  majority  of  individuals  in  the  Aryan  races  is  haidly 
higher  than  that  of  the  African  negro.     The  privileged  races  only, 
those  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  have  furnished  a  very  small 
number  of  chosen  people,  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  mofe 
intelligent  than  the  rest  of  their  kind.     These  intruders,  naturally 
reformers,  have  been  nearly  always  scoffed  at^  persecuted,  and  often 
put  to  death ;  they  have  by  degrees  enlarged  in  every  sense  the 
horizon  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  thanks  to  their  conquests,  the 
common  herd  of  men  have  ever  led  a  more  and  more  humane  life. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  religion,  like  everything  else,  has  slowly 
become  perfected.  In  the  Aryan  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  Europe  its 
dependency,  the  natives  have  followed,  and  do  still  follow,  the 
rudest  form  of  animism.  When  the  Hindoos  first  saw  a  railway 
train  they  divinised  ''  the  vapour "  and  offered  up  to  it  garlands 
and  melted  butter.  They  had  also  many  years  previously  deified 
smallpox,  which  became  the  goddess  Matadjie.  This  unintelligent 
credulity  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hindoos.  Burton  heard  an  old 
Arab  woman  of  the  tribe  of  the  £esa  cry  out  in  a  fit  of  neuralgia  : 
**  Oh  Allah  I  May  your  teeth  hurt  you  as  much  as  mine  are  now 
hurting  me."  To  find  examples  of  this  savage  form  of  religion  the 
European  has  only  to  leave  his  own  country. 

All  this  is  incontestable,  and  yet  the  religious  speculations  of 
the  Aryan  races  have  grown  to  very  considerable  proportions.  We 
know  from  the  Yedahs  that  the  ancient  white  tribes  of  Central 
Asia  at  first  adored  fire  with  complete  fetich  worship,  thereby 
not  differing  from  many  primitive  people  who  used  either  to 
worship  fire  or  the  sun ;  but  by  slow  efforts  of  thought  the 
descendants  of  these  fetich  Yedahs  have  ennobled  their  worship* 
and  have  recognised  in  the  god  Agni  the  physical  fires,  the  vital 
warmth,  and  the  thinking  principle.  Their  progress  did  not  stop 
there,  for  by  dint  of  simplifying  and  bringing  their  polytheism 
into  a  S3mthetical  form  they  have  ended  by  deducing  from  it  tho 
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qnasi-acientific  trinity  of  Brahma,  Yiohnu,  and  Siva — production, 
eonaenrationi  dissolution,  or  return  to  the  pantheism  of  Brahma, 
from  whom  every  creature  springs,  and  where  they  finally  go  after 
a  aeries  of  incarnations  more  or  less  long. 

Id  the  same  way  the  god  Agni,  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
after  being  for  a  long  time  fed  upon  melted  butter  and  the 
alcoholic  liquor  from  the  acid  asclepias,  the  sacred  Sdma,  first 
became  a  glorious  child,  then  a  metaphysical  divinity,  a  mediator 
Hiring  in  the  fathers  and  living  again  in  the  sons.  A  long 
mythical  story  has  sprung  from  Agni,  in  which  has  been  imagined, 
and  with  a  great  appearance  of  probability,  all  the  legend  of 
Christ. 

The  leasees  also,  whose  dogmas  have  penetrated  so  widely  into 
Ghristianity,  first  considered  fire  as  an  anthropomorphous  god, 
giving  to  men  happiness  and  good  health  on  condition  that  they 
]kept  him  well  supplied  with  wood,  with  perfumes,  and  with  fat. 
Thej  have  now  become  more  intelligent,  they  address  their 
jnmyers  only  to  the  invisible  spirit  of  the  fire.  This  religion  of 
the  Paisees,  or  rather  the  antique  religion  of  Zoroaster,  is  difierent 
from  the  inferior  form  of  worship  by  the  great  simplicity  of  its 
dlTine  personages,  reduced  almost  to  the  god  of  light  and  the  god 
of  darkness,  to  Ormnzd  and  Ahriman.  And  also  it  has  further 
advanced  by  suppressing  all  idol  worship,  to  which  the  Hindoos  so 
strongly  cling. 

Every  superior  religion,  Brahminism,  Mazdeism,  and  above  all 
Buddhism,  have  in  a  very  large  measure  brought  moral  ideas  to 
bear  upon  their  mythology.  Buddhism  has  attempted  quite  a 
soeud  revolution.  It  has  undertaken  to  break  the  social  chain  of 
ssstSy  and  to  inaugurate  into  the  world  a  desire  for  humanity  and 
pesos.  Now,  though  this  religion  be  mainly  professed  by  the 
Mongolian  races,  it  is  in  reality  of  Aryan  origin.  The  Dalcu-Lauia 
of  Lassa  and  all  the  Chaberons  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  wlio 
expound  so  cleverly  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  and  of  revela- 
tion, live  now  under  the  Buddhist  religion,  but  they  would 
never  have  invented  it. 
This  absorption  of  morality  by  religion  characterises  the  great 
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mythologies  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  creatures  of  these 
religious  metaphysical  systems  have  not  been  satisfied,  as  were  the 
Yedic  tribes,  as  were  and  still  are  all  primitive  races  of  men,  to 
imagine  their  myths  in  a  simple  and  credulous  way,  simply  to 
invest  their  emotions  with  a  human  form,  or  to  explain  coarsely 
the  phenomena  of  the  outside  world.  They  have  had  some  ideas 
of  social  life;  they  have  interested  their  gods  in  the  ways  of 
men,  and  made  their  religion  be  governed  and  bound  by  their 
morality. 

In  the  same  way,  also,  the  Greek  and  Roman  polytheisms 
originated,  though  at  a  later  date  and  with  much  less  complete- 
•  ness.  These  religions  sprang  evidently  from  the  ancient  creeds  of 
Central  Asia,  where  we  now  find  another  kind  of  thought;  the 
divinisation  of  certain  ideas,  of  certain  superior  faculties  in  the 
human  brain,  for  instance,  the  deification  of  Time — Saturn,  of 
Eeason — Minerva,  etc 

The  great  Semitic  religions,  Judaism  and  Islamism,  inferior  in 
so  many  ways  to  the  mythological  syntheses  of  Aryan  Asia,  have 
also  narrowly  joined  together  their  moral  ideas  and  their  dogmas, 
banishing  as  completely  as  they  could  all  fetiches  and  all  idols. 
But  their  anthropomorphous  god,  a  cruel,  violent,  capricious,  true 
Oriental  despot,  is  very  far  below  the  Brahmin  and  Buddhist 
notion  of  pantheism,  which,  as  Moleschott  says,  expresses  mytho- 
logically  the  great  formula  of  all  the  universe :  the  circulation  of 
life. 

In  spite  of  its  being  so  barren  in  metaphysical  qualities, 
Christianity,  a  hybrid  religion,  a  confused  mixture  of  Yedism,  of 
Masdeism,  of  Brahminism,  of  Buddhism,  of  Judaism,  never- 
theless deserves  some  of  the  praises  which  we  have  given  to  the 
great  Asiatic  religions.  like  them,  it  has  deeply  concerned  itself 
with  moral  duties,  though  it  has  borrowed  from  them  the  greater 
part  of  its  lessons.  But  the  Christian  metaphysics,  poor  and 
without  logical  sequence  of  thought,  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
others  only  by  the  adoption  of  an  insane  idea,  borrowed  from 
Philon  and  the  Alexandrine  dreamers:  the  idea  of  creation  ese 
fUhilo, 
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ChnstUmty  has  aha  lowarod  itself  by  lakiug  note  of  all  the 
^SOMe  nunifestationa  of  the  primitive  religious :  feticheg,  idols,  the 
'^mnhip  of  one's  ancestora,  the  (tdoratioa  of  genii,  etc.  Ita  rites^ 
^m  the  most  part  servilely  imitated  from  the  Buddhist  rites,  tre 
"wholly  devoid  of  originality.  Filially,  tuid  this  is  a  much  mora 
Hiioiu  matter,  firahminiam  aud  Buddbiam  are  not  incompatible 
vilh  Bcieuce ;  Christianity  is  diametrically  opposed  to  it.  Sciontifio 
thought  has  grown  and  made  its  way  in  spite  of  Chriatianity,  and 
hy  means  of  scientihu  thought  Cbiiatianity  is  one  day  destined  to 
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The  mythological  gradation  of  ideas,  now  generally  admitted, 
•tBiting  fim  from  feticiam,  pasainj;  through  polytheiam,  and  ending 
4  lost  io  monotheism  and  in  pantheism,  ia  convenient  for  the  cx- 
poeition  of  facts  ;  and,  abo,  it  corresponds  tolerably  well  with  the 
plincipal  phases  in  the  evolution  of  religious  ideas.  We  must  not, 
boirerer,  attach  to  it  any  definite  ot  absolute  value,  and  especially 
%«  must  guard  ourselves  from  thinking  that  between  the  diffewnt 
"■^ft'*—  of  enor  there  are  lines  of  demarcation  clearly  marked.  All 
thnan  degrees  confound  themselves  together  into  one  illusion,  which 
}llr.  Tylor  has  called  animitm.* 

long  periods  of  iU  infancy  and  of  its  youth,  the 
a  mind  has  frequently  wandered  out  of  its  own  province.  It 
I  liberally  with  conscient  faculties  similar  to  its  own  every- 
g  that  falb  within  ila  reach  :  trees,  mountains,  etonos,  animals, 
There  is,  however,  in  this  animism  a  gradation  which 
Mponds  to  the  progress  of  intelligenco  and  of  experience. 
Tart  8«  is  the  universe  man's  will  is  very  much  restricted  by  the 
9  of  his  own  sight.  The  savage,  whoae  eyes  are  hardly 
*  Opened,  knows  of  nothing  beyond  the  small  district  in  ivhich  he 
contrives  to  live  by  lighting  for  his  doily  existence.  His  animism 
is  as  closely  couSned  as  he  is  himself.     It  is  only  to  the  objects 
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and  beings  rotmd  about  him  thatprimitiye  man  can  lend  a  conscient 
life  similar  to  his  own — it  is  that  -which  we  call  fetidsm. 

Then,  by  degrees,  as  the  intellectual  vision  becomes  more  and 
more  distinct,  the  animal  horiison  grows  larger ;  man  anthropo- 
morphises  the  great  phenomena  of  nature.  At  the  same  time  the 
crowd  of  smaller  gods  fall  more  and  more  into  discredit.  The 
divinities  grow  less  in  number  and  increase  in  importance — this  is 
polytheism  if  we  wish  so  to  call  it. 

But  even  this  divine  aristocracy,  following  the  general  course  of 
ideas,  will  not,  any  more  than  the  anterior  democracy,  be  proof 
against  the  progress  of  the  human  understanding ;  and,  by  degrees, 
suppressing  first  one  and  then  another  of  these  imaginary  personages, 
we  come  either  to  monotheism  or  to  pantheism.  Finally  these 
great  and  last  mythical  conceptions  in  their  turn  undergo  the 
tn^c  destiny  of  the  gods  who  lived  before  them.  They  fall  under 
the  blows  of  the  battering-ram  of  science,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
attempts  made  by  metaphysics  to  clothe  man  with  a  divine  idea. 

We  have  now  run  rapidly  round  the  whole  of  the  m3rthological 
cycle.  Man  now  sees  truly  and  clearly  his  position  in  the  universe. 
The  "nature  of  things,"  according  to  Lucretius,  or,  in  more 
modem  language,  the  understanding  enlightened  by  science,  says 
to  man  :  "  Poor  creature,  so  humble  and  so  sublime.  You  must 
now  recognise  that  you  are  but  the  first  of  earthly  animals.  Your 
extraction  is  very  small,  you  have  spiimg  from  very  low,  but  by  a 
slow  series  of  efforts  you  have  raised  yourself  above  your  inferior 
brethren.  You  see  and  understand  that  which  they  could  neither 
see  nor  understand ;  and  this  same  fulness  gradually  acquired  by 
your  conscient  life  has  made  of  you  a  most  singular  being.  You 
know  your  origin,  but  you  cannot  see  the  goal  to  which  you  are 
tending.  Persevere  and  work  on.  The  road  over  which  you  still 
have  to  travel  is  much  longer  than  that  left  behind.  Before 
heaven's  light,  Apollo,  as  he  was  called  in  former  days,  is  extin- 
guished. Generations  innumerable  have  yet  to  struggle,  to  suffer, 
and  to  live." 

But  not  to  wander  needlessly,  future  humanity  must  know  that 
the  exterior  world  which  binds  him  is  blind  and  pitiless,  that  to 
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get  the  upper  hand  over  it  he  must  first  overrule  its  laws.     It  is 

ail-important  for  him  not  to  forget  that  for  each  individual  the 

oonscient  life  is  strictly  confined  between   his   earliest  bleating 

Bound  and  his  last  and  latest  breatL     It  is  only  in  the  future 

destinies  of  humanity   that  we  can  place  the  care  of  the   life 

beyond.     To  improve  one's  own  self,  to   work   for  the  general 

welfare,  ought  to  be  the  effort  of  every  human  being.     Menu  said  : 

**  We  must  pay  the   debts  of  our  ancestors  ; "    in  other  words, 

bequeath  to  our  descendants,  in  a  happier  condition  than  our  own, 

the  patrimony  we  have  received  from  preceding  generations.     That 

is  man's  great  duty  in  life ;    it  carries  with  it  its  own  reward. 

We  must  live  usefully,  and  die  without  lamenting  our  fata 


CHArTER  XVII. 

WORSHIP  AND   PRIESTHOOD. 

mental  evolution  from  which  worship  and  priesthood  have 
Bprung  has  been  so  much  alike  all  over  the  world,  that  the  subject 
matter  of  this  chapter  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  pages. 

The  very  inferior  races,  the  Fucgians,  the  Tasmanians,  the 
Auatralians,  the  Hottentots,  and  others,  have  neither  temples,  nor 
priests,  nor  rites.  In  this  primitive  phase  of  human  developmout, 
man's  religion  does  not,  at  the  most,  go  beyond  believing  in  the 
existence  of  anthropomorphous  or  zoomorphous  spirits,  wlio  haunt 
the  rocks^  the  grottoes,  and  the  trees;  the  idea  of  communi- 
eating  with  these  beings,  supposed  generally  to  be  evil  minded^ 
does  not  occur  to  anybody. 

At  a  somewhat  later  stage,  when  man  has  become  more  thought- 
ful, when  he  has  begun  to  use  his  reasoning  faculties,  ho  uaturuliy 
imagines  that  by  presents  and  genuflexions,  etc.,  he  will  inliueiice 
the  decisions  of  tlie  gods,  made  after  his  own  image.  Then  the 
temple  is  built  and  the  priest  appears.  At  first  tliu  temple  is 
very  humble.  It  is  a  mere  hut,  like  any  other  habitation.  The 
gods  are  conceived  to  be  wandering  creatures  very  iiimilar  to  men ; 
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tbej  have,  therefore,  an  asylum  offered  to  them,  or  a  house  in 
^vhich  they  may  rest  themselves.  The  images  of  his  gods  an 
put  in  this  dwelling-place,  and  they  are  often  confounded  with  the 
gods  themselves  before  man  has  learnt  how  to  abstract  the  apint 
from  the  idol  which  it  is  intended  to  represent  Nothing  can  be 
more  common  than  these  primitive  temples  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Niger,  in  Ashantee,  and  in  other  places.  Nothing 
also  IB  more  natural  than  that  when  the  people  should  have  formed 
a  convenient  lodging  for  their  idol  they  should  offer  him  food,  fruity 
and  animals  to  eat  In  principle,  the  sacrifices  and  the  offeringi 
have  no  other  object  but  to  supply  the  god  with  nourishmentb 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  African  negro  kills  his  fowls  in  the 
hut  of  the  fetich ;  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Polynesians  allow 
their  pigs  to  become  putrid  in  their  Morals. 

With  the  temple,  or  often  before  the  temple  is  built,  the  priest 
will  appear.  He  is  not  yet  the  majestic  and  official  personage  of 
more  advanced  civilisations.  He  is  simply  a  member  of  the  tribe, 
who,  with  more  or  less  good  faith,  pretends  to  be  endowed  with  the 
privilege  of  communicating  with  the  spirits,  to  serve  as  a  medium 
between  them  and  men,  to  cure  the  maladies  so  often  caused  by 
the  ill-will  or  anger  of  the  invisible  powers.  This  chosen  man  is 
as  yet  no  more  than  a  modest-minded  sorcerer.  We  find  him  gifted 
with  very  inferior  powers  among  the  Kafir  tribes ;  for  there  his 
only  superiority  is  in  being  able  to  send  rain. 

But  when  the  house  for  the  spirit  has  been  built,  the  sorcerer 
then  very  readily  develops  into  the  man-fetich,  the  guardian,  the 
servant  of  God.     This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case.     In  thu 
early  period  the  forms  of  worship  are  often  performed  by  the  head 
of  the  family;  for  each  family  has  very  frequently  its  own  peculiar 
gods.  Among  the  Yedic  Aryans  it  was  the  head  of  the  family  who 
offered  up  the  sacrifice  to  AgnL     The  same  practice  prevails  also  in. 
many  districts  in  Equatorial  Africa.     But  when  there  are  gods 
belonging  to  each  tribe,  the  care  of  communicating  with  them  is 
borne  by  the  chiefs  or  by  special  sorcerers,  by  priests,  who,  pos- 
sessing the  ear  of  the  divinities,  know  what  they  ought  to  do  to 
conciliate  them ;  and  these  men  are  paid  by  the  public  for  their 
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services,  By  degrees,  these  priests,  among  whom  the  priesthood 
^vaa  at  first  merely  a  personal  matter^  endeil  by  formin<,'  among 
many  people  an  hereditary  caste.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Uu^ority  of  the  Polynesian  archipelagcres,  at  Tahiti,  in  the  Mat- 
<}ueaa8  islands,  at  Tonga,  and  in  others.  These  important  per- 
sonages hencwforward  ooiicetn  themselves  with  all  the  acts  of  social 
life.  Their  important  business  is  to  iiresent  to  the  gods  their 
utTerings,  to  gacridce  both  the  animal  acd  the  human  victims ;  and 
eometiniBS,  as  in  Polynesia,  to  ilesijjnate  the  human  beings.  For 
nearly  everywhere  the  primitive  goJa  have  been  large  eaters;  they 
have  been  very  fond  of  blood,  and  often  of  human  blo^td. 

Otic«i  constituted  into  a  caste  ajiart,  or  even  a  well-deliued  olaas 
of  IDMI,  the  priests  have  nearly  everywhere  been  disposed  to  set 
tlietuBi'Wefl  up  as  civil  governors,  and  they  trould  have  sucoeedod  if 
in  the  primitive  societies  the  perpetual  etat«  of  war  did  not  neees- 
iiuily  engender  a  class  of  military  chiefs.  But  sometimes,  as  ia 
t  liait  of  India  where  the  Menu  Code  is  in  v(^ue,  the  warlike 
y  il«elf  submits,  more  or  less  docilely,  to  thesu  divine  men, 
9  were  ordinarily  held  to  be  the  guaidians  of  morality.  Some- 
1  alliance,  more  or  less  intimate,  was  formed  belveen 
I  kings,  the  nobles,  and  the  priests,  between  the  men  of  the 
d  aod  those  of  the  altar :  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers 
ttoaUy  protect  their  own  interests  in  the  beat  way  they  can. 
X  may  happen,  also,  that  theocracy  will  get  the  upper  hand  ;  but 
It  hardly  do  so  unless  the  country  is  more  or  losa  completely 
t  from  warlike  invasions.  1'he  Tibetan  theocracy  offers  to  us 
it  lemarkablo  instaoco  uf  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  rehgious 
There  wu  find  a  whole  people  o£  lamas  maintained  by  the 
I  part  uf  the  nation,  and  inhabiting  some  thousands  of 
I,  from  which  tliey  govern  the  country.  This  clergy,  hiet- 
Jljr  arj;aniBe<l,  has  its  koutoukous,  whom  we  may  compare 
b  the  Calhuliu  cardinals,  and  its  Dalai-Ijima,  the  grand  lama  o£ 
,  a  pope  three  times  holy,  and  huving  over  his  colleague  in 
a  Vatican  the  inestimable  advanta!,'e  of  being  immortal — a  privi- 
p  etijoyed  by  all  the  great  di};^utarics  of  the  lamaic  church.  Nonfr 
D  holy  personages  over  die.     From  time  to  time  they  trana- 
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migrate,  leaving  a  worn-out  body  to  be  bom  again  in  a  miraculous 
child,  who  has  kept  the  recollections  of  his  former  existence,  as  he 
is  able  to  prove  by  interrogatories  that  are  put  to  him.  Occasionally, 
the  lamaic  dignitaries  before  changing  their  body  will  designate  the 
place  of  their  future  regeneration.  Many  simple  lamas  also  enjoy 
this  faculty  of  revival,  and  in  certain  convents  in  Bhotan  the  share 
of  temporal  wealth  assigned  to  each  father  is  made  proportionate 
according  to  the  number  of  his  transmigrations. 

Wherever  priesthood  has  taken  a  firm  hold,  the  ritual,  gradually 
growing  more  perfect, becomes  at  last  a  science;  and  also  the  dwelling- 
places  of  the  gods,  which  were  at  first  so  humble,  become  changed 
into  sumptuous  buildings.  But,  in  short,  the  ceremonial  forms  are 
always  reduced  to  certain  obsequious  practices  destined  either  to 
appease  the  divinities  or  to  bring  them  into  a  good  humour.  The 
worship  is  nothing  more  than  knowing  how  to  ask  favours  of  the 
divine  personages.  This  act  will  vary  very  much,  according  to  the 
race  of  people  and  the  degree  of  their  civilisation ;  but  the  founda- 
tion of  it  is  always  the  offering,  the  spontaneous  gift  of  presents 
supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  gods.  At  the  outset  these  presents 
were  very  coarse.  They  consisted  of  food,  drink,  and  perfumes, 
and  often  of  animal  or  human  sacrifices ;  for  anthropophagy  exists 
or  has  existed  in  every  country.  The  gods  are  everywhere  very 
like  the  men  who  made  them. 

In  the  most  primitive  phase  men  thought  only  of  giving  to  the 
gods  food  to  eat ;  then  in  order  to  please  them  more  they  invented 
self-privations,  they  imposed  upon  themselves  sufferings,  and  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims.  Facts  of  this  kind 
are  over-abundant  in  the  annals  of  humanity.  When  he  was 
losing  a  battle,  the  king  of  the  Moabites  promised  to  bum  his  son 
under  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter 
is  well  known.  In  honour  of  their  god  Moloch  the  Phceniciam 
used  to  bum  the  children  of  their  noblest  families. 

But  as  the  intelligence  in  any  race  of  people  increased,  theii 
religious  fervour  has  grown  more  timid  and  more  parsimonious. 
Prayer  and  genuflexions  have  gradually  replaced  the  burdensome 
peace-ofiferings  and  the  bloody  sacrifices.     Sometimes,  as  in  China, 
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offerings  are  made  only  in  effigy ;  paper  Images  are  substituted  for 
the  real  objects,  and  are  burned  in  their  place.  The  primitive 
man,  urged  by  some  need  or  by  some  emotion,  prays  coarsely  but 
sincerely.  ''  Come  and  pray/'  a  missionary  said  to  an  islander  in 
Madagascar.  ''Pray  for  what?  I  am  not  in  want  of  anything 
now/'  was  the  answer.  After  awhile  prayer  becomes  a  formula 
read  mechanically  at  stated  times ;  rites  and  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed without  warmth,  without  earnestness,  simply  from  habit. 
This  change  seems  to  indicate  that  the  age  of  faith  will  give  way 
to  the  age  of  examination,  that  the  age  of  ignorance  will  have  to 
yield  to  the  age  of  knowledge. 


T  2 
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CHAPTER  L 

MARRIAOBL 
I. 

Union  of  t?ie  Sexes  am^ng  Animals.       ^^ 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss,  if  on  thewubject  of  marria^,  as  well 
^  on  the  majority  of  psychological  anl  sociological  questions,  we 
begin  by  noting  shortly  some  of  the  habits  common  in  the  animal 
kingdom. 

As  reproduction  is  the  most  imperative  condition  for  the  dura- 
tion of  any  organic  kind,  all  animals  of  different  sex,  especially 
tluwe  for  whom  coupling  is  necessary,  seek  each  other  and  draw 
Kiear  together  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplying  their  own  kind.  Were  we  now  concerned  with 
psychology  we  should  ask,  whence  comes  and  how  is  bom  in  us 
the  amorous  instinct — a  providential  condition  for  the  duration  of 
any  species — this  tyrannical  instinct,  the  cause  of  sympathy  for 
others,  and  also  of  intense  egoism  1  It  is  not  our  business  now,  in 
a  sociological  point  of  view,  to  do  more  than  state  the  fact,  and  to 
enumerate  the  different  customs. 

These  customs  are  multiple.  The  most  inferior,  and  one  of  the 
commonest,  is  promiscuity.  Many  animals  copulate  together  as  the 
wish  prompts  them.  They  are  not  careful  in  their  choice,  nor  do 
they  think  of  inconstancy.  We  know,  however,  that  among  many 
kinds,  specially  among  certain  kinds  of  birds,  the  male  courts  the 
female,  and  tries  to  please  her.     They  will  sometimes  leave  each 
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other  as  soon  as  their  desire  has  been  satisfied,  or  they  may  remain 
together  until  the  young  ones  are  fledged. 

If  promiscuity  is  frequent  among  animals,  polygamy  also  is  not 
uncommon.  In  that  case,  the  male  will  appropriate  to  himself 
A  certain  number  of  females,  and  will  drive  away  all  rivals.  The 
'barn-door  cock  is  a  type  of  a  polygamous  and  jealous  animaL  But 
•polygamy  is  far  from  being  the  rule  among  animals.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  but  among  the  sociable  animals,  among 
those  who  flock  together,  and  also  where  the  number  of  the  females 
is  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the  males.  It  becomes  a  matter 
of  necessity  in  hymenopteral  societies,  where  there  are  only  a  few 
males  among  a  very  large  population  of  females. 

Animal  polyandry  is  very  rare,  for  among  all  the  superior  kinds, 
the  female,  because  of  her  relative  weakness,  is  obliged  to  receive 
the  caresses  of  the  male,  and  she  cannot  form  for  herself  and 
maintain  a  masculine  seraglio.  In  many  kinds  the  female  seems  to 
have  a  decided  predilection  for  the  stronger  creature,  and  when  the 
jnale  rivals  fight  together  as  to  which  shall  own  her,  she  waits 
quietly  until  the  conqueror  declares  himself,  and  then  gives  herself 
up  to  him.  We  should  have  to  shut  our  eyes  very  closely  not  to 
recognise  that,  in  the  human  kind,  amorous  selection  is  made  in 
the  same  way,  perhaps  in  more  disguised  and  more  various  forms. 

Monogamy  is  not  very  rare  among  animals.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  some  of  the  superior  races  of  men,  among  men,  too,  of  different 
temperaments :  our  moralists  are  pleased  to  regard  it  as  the  form 
par  excellence  of  human  marriage.  Monogamy  is  compulsory  among 
eroatures  who  are  scattered  apart  very  widely,  who  can  hardly  live 
together  except  in  couples,  either  because  their  means  of  subsistence 
is  scarce,  or  because  they  are  naturally  of  an  unsociable  kind. 
These  conditions,  however,  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
macoGua  sU&nu^  of  India  has  only  one  female,  and  he  is 
faithful  to  her  up  to  his  death.  In  the  guinga-fowl  kind  the 
male  confines  himself  to  one  female,  no  matter  how  large  be  the 
number  of  hens.  The  mode  of  intercourse  will  sometimes  change 
with  the  kind  of  life.  The  wild  duck,  for  instance,  ordinarily  a 
monogamous  bird,  becomes  polygamous  when  he  is  tamed.     It  may 
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Im  that  the  monogamous  social  animals,  as  the  goinea-fowl,  como 
from  ancestors  who  have  for  a  long  time  lived  together  in  isolated 
oouples. 

We  know  that  there  are  animals  among  whom  a  real  and  moral 
monogamy  exists,  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  onr  notion  of 
human  monogamy.  In  our  kind  the  death  of  a  husband  or  of  a 
wife  does  not  leave  the  other  inconsolable.  With  the  Illinois  parrot 
(jpsittacus  pertinax),  widowhood  and  death  are  ordinarily  synony- 
mous ;  and  a  similar  case  has  been  observed  in  an  ouistiti  (hapale 
jaechus)  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris.  In  man,  as  in  animals, 
the  strength  of  the  affective  sentiments  is  not  always  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  intelligence. 

We  will  conclude  by  mentioning  certain  kinds  of  an  eminently 
sociable  nature — bees  and  ants — among  whom  the  desire  for  the 
public  prosperity  has  overruled  their  own  personal  instincts  to  such 
an  extent  that  with  them  reproduction  has  become,  through  the 
divisioniag  of  labour,  a  work  set  apart  for  particular  individuals. 
So  much  self-denial  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  any  group  of 
men;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  celibacy  of  the  lamas,  of  the 
Tibetans,  and  others,  has  quite  other  ends  in  view  than  working 
for  the  joint  interests  of  all  the  members. 

But  among  animals  there  are  no  laws  or  codes  decreeing  or  pre- 
scribing the  union  of  the  sexes.  Why  then  are  the  modes  of  this 
union  so  various]  It  is  only  in  the  competition  for  life,  in  the 
necessities  brought  about  by  the  struggle  for  existence,  that  we  can 
find  the  reason.  The  dispersion  or  the  congregation  of  individuals, 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  each  kind,  play  certainly  the  principal 
part  in  production  coming  from  promiscuity,  from  monogamy, 
or  from  polygamy.  The  conjugal  form,  which  is  the  most  sure 
method  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  which  has  best  adapted 
itself  to  the  ways  of  household  life,  and  for  guarding  against  rivalry  ; 
— ^for  these  and  other  reasons  the  conjugal  form  has  been  necessarily  ^/ 
adopted,  it  has  become  customary,  first  from  habit,  and  afterwards 
by  force  of  instinct.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  an  unswerving 
monogamy,  of  which  we  have  given  instances,  has  for  certain  kinds, 
under  given  circumstances,  a  considerable  advantage;  it  enables 
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them  to  protect  their  young  and  also  to  preaerve  of  them  a  gieatar 
number. 

The  same  law,  the  same  necessities,  have  led  different  human 
societies  into  this  or  into  that  connubial  system.  And  to  say  the 
truth,  man,  intelligent  as  he  may  be  in  this  respect,  has  not  shown 
himself  to  be  much  more  inventive  than  the  animal  He  has  been 
less  so,  for,  \mlike  bees  and  ants,  he  has  not  attempted  to  set 
apart  a  caste  uniquely  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  Man  has 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  better  determined  the  form  of  sexual 
unions.  It  is  mainly  in  the  human  societies  that  marriage  exists — 
that  is  to  say,  a  sexual  union  governed  by  social  conventions — ^but 
these  conventions  are  far  from  having  everywhere  and  always  any 
strict  system  of  laws. 

II. 

On  Human  Marriage. 

We  shall  see  that  in  many  primitive  human  societies  the  sexual 
unions  are  altogether  of  an  animal  kind,  without  law,  and  without 
restraint.  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  as  some  sociologists  would 
have  us  believe,  that  this  bestial  condition  is  in  man  a  first  step, 
from  which  marriage  has  evolved  by  passing  through  well-known 
phases  of  existence,  everywhere  the  same  1  By  no  means.  Like 
^  animals,  men  have  to  obey  the  severe  laws  of  necessity,  and  necessity 
makes  her  wants  felt  in  very  various  ways.  And  also,  like  animals, 
primitive  men  satisfy  their  gross  desires  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  their 
power  to  do  so.  In  one  race  of  men,  or  even  in  one  tribe,  we  may 
find  different  forms  of  sexual  union,  for  among  most  savages  there 
are  no  laws  upholding  morality,  or  offering  protection  to  the  weak. 
We  have  already  seen  how,  in  primitive  societies,  the  lives  of 
children  were  left  merely  to  the  caprice  of  their  parents.  The  lives 
of  women  are  not  protected  more  surely,  and  their  liberty  of  action 
is  very  much  less  certain.  But,  as  in  the  long  run  the  prosperity  ^. 
of  any  social  group  will  depend  upon  the  individual  acts  of  each  I 
of  its  members,  this  or  that  code  of  manners  will  at  last  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  the  extinction  or  the  survival  of  a 
tribe,   struggling  for    existence   against   its    rivals.      Under  the 
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influence  of  outside  circumstances,  customs  that  aie  socially  useful 
irill  end  by  implanting  themselves  in  the  ethnical  groups.  Habits 
and  manners  are  formed,  and  to  depart  from  these  is  found  to  be 
prejudicial  to  man ;  but  these  manners  will  vary  because  the  con- 
ditions of  the  battle  for  life  are  not  everywhere  the  same.  That 
is  why  the  form  of  sexual  unions— of  marriage  if  we  wish — is  also 
fariable.  Promiscuity,  polygamy,  polyandry,  partial  ■miriages — 
obliging  those  joined  together  for  a  portion  only  of  the  week  or  of 
the  month,  and  permitting  simultaneously  a  dozen  or  twenty  unions 
— ^monogamy,  exogamic  marriage,  and  endogamic  marriage,  all 
these  will  be  found  to  exist  capriciously  in  the  different  human 
societies.  For  instance,  a  never  failing  monogamy,  which  all  our 
moralists  extol  as  as  the  type  par  eacceUenee  of  conjugal  life,  is 
practised  by  the  Yeddahs  in  Ceylon ;  and  here  we  find  a  people  not 
much  superior  to  certain  animals.  Many  of  the  Yeddahs,  like  many 
animals,  live  in  couples,  being  very  much  scattered  and  dispersed, 
and,  consequently,  polygamy  as  well  as  polyandry  is  impossible  to 
tham.  The  noblest  forms  of  connubial  life  are  not,  in  our  opinion, 
always  the  sign  of  a  high  intellectual  development.  The  facts 
which  we  shall  adduce  will  show  that  marriage,  like  everything 
else,  is  governed  by  the  necessities  of  existence. 

ni. 
Marriage  in  Melanesia. 

There  used  to  be  in  Tasmania  a  custom,  which  still  exists  in 
Australia,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Melanesian  islands,  allow- 
ing ajr/|g«»^i'A  jp^i^ji^g^  Of  marriage  by  capture.  Such  is,  among 
these  people,  the  legal  form  of  sexual  union.  Later  on  we  shall  have 
to  describe  it.  It  is  the  amorous  form  of  sexual  iHnion  ;  for  exo- 
gamic marriage  has  no  other  object  in  Australia  than  the  possession 
of  a  slave,  of  a  beast  of  burden,  to  carry  wood  and  water,  etc.  In 
the  heart  of  the  tribe,  girls  from  the  age  of  ten  years  and  upwards, 
and  boys  from  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  will  cohabit  together 
freely.  The  people  hold  certain  festivals  intended  as  the  signal  to 
the  young  people  to  begin  their  intercourse.     It  is  also  the  duty  of 
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young  girls  to  go  at  night  and  offer  themselTes  to  the  gueets  made 
welcome  by  the  thbe.  Parents,  too,  will  often  nnite  with  their 
children. 

In  point  of  fact,  marriage  in  Australia  does  not  exist ;  and  if 
we  look  at  the  matter  a  little  closely,  we  might  dispense  altogether 
with  any  theory  as  to  ezogamic  marriages.  That  which  trayellen 
hare  wrongly  called  marriage  is  no  more  than  the  capture  of  a 
slave,  who,  no  doubt,  may  be  used  by  the  master  for  his  amorous 
pleasures,  if  he  so  pleases.  She  is  his  domestic  animal,  his  things 
his  creature,  whom  he  has  the  right  to  beat,  to  hurt,  to  kill,  or  . 
even,  in  case  of  need,  to  eat.  We  may  understand  that  this  unen> 
viable  position  has  been  reserved  to  women  violently  taken  away 
from  rival  tribes,  and  that  the  men  have  not  the  right  to  inflict^ 
such  punishment  upon  those  women  who  bear  their  name,  or 
even  upon  any  woman  belonging  to  their  own  tribe.  Eyre,  in  his 
"  Discoveries  in  Central  Australia,"  has  given  us  a  description  of 
one  of  these  so-called  marriages.  The  man  begins  by  stunning 
with  his  douak  the  woman  whom  he  finds  a  long  way  from  his  own 
people ;  then  he  drags  her  along  by  her  hair.  He  waits  awhile 
until  she  has  partially  recovered  her  senses,  and  then  obliges  her  to 
follow  him  into  his  tribe.  He  violates  her,  of  course,  if  he  chooses 
to  do  so.  This  form  of  rape  is  considered  in  Australia  as  a  praise- 
worthy action,  and  children  will  practise  it  in  their  games.  This 
is  the  most  brutal  form  of  sexual  union,  and  assuredly  it  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  marriage.  A  milder  form  of  rape,  which  is 
sometimes  practised,  may  be  called  marriage  with  a  smaller  inver- 
sion of  truth ;  for,  according  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Eon  wick,  the  woman 
in  Tasmania  was  occasionally  forewarned,  and  the  rape  was  therefore 
only  fictitious.  This  was  a  rare  occurrence ;  but  when  the  woman 
had  been  taken  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  Uie  people 
of  the  tribe  to  whom  she  belonged.  On  a  certain  day,  in  presence 
of  the  two  tribes  collected  together,  the  ravisher  had  to  stand  as  a 
butt  to  the  adverse  tribe,  while  they  threw  at  him  a  certain  number 
of  darts.  He  was  allowed  to  make  use  of  his  little  shield  as  a 
weapon  of  defence.  As  a  general  rule  no  blood  was  shed ;  the 
reconciliation  was  effected  by  love-feasting  on  both  sides.     Or 
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aometimes  the  people  celebrated  the  marriage  by  tying  the  couple 
to  the  same  tree,  and  by  breaking  in  each  of  them  one  of  their 
incisor  teeth.  From  this  moment  the  woman  carried  ofif  belongs  to 
the  man ;  he  has  the  right  to  treat  her  as  he  pleases,  and  also  to 
lend  her,  or  to  hire  her  to  any  customer.  As  r^iards  the  woman 
poesessed,  an  unauthorised  infidelity  on  her  part  is  forbidden  to  her. 
She  is  often  punished  for  it  most  brutally,  for  the  captured  woman 
is  held  to  be  the  property  of  her  master. 

As  it  was  not  always  easy  to  arrange  this  pretended  exogamic 
marriage  many  of  the  Australians  remain  unmarried,  and  the 
majority  of  them  rarely  try  the  experiment  before  they  are 
thirty  years  of  age.  We  can  understand  that  polygamy  is  not 
fcttbidden  to  them.  Those  who  do  not  possess  wives  of  their  own 
resort  to  endogamic  promiscuity,  when  they  do  not  for  a  few 
presents  hire  the  wives  of  their  friends. 

These  customs,  taken  together  with  the  infanticide  of  girls,  keep 
the  population  upon  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  In  many  tribes  the  women  are  less 
munerous  than  the  men ;  hence  the  necessity  for  promiscuity  and 
•  natural  tendency  towards  exogamy. 

The  custom  of  capturing  women  exists  also  in  a  certain  number 

fd  the  Melanesian  islands.     At  Bali,  an  island  between  Java  and 

Kew  Guinea,  the  carrying  away  of  women  is  practised  exactly  as 

in    Australia;   violation    follows    immediately    afterwards.     The 

imyisher  then  pays  to  the  parent  the  price  of  the  woman  ravished, 

and  she  becomes  his  slave.     In  Fiji,  too,  rape,  real  or  feigned,  was 

%  common  practice.     As  regards  the  woman,  either  she  ran  to 

tome  one  to  implore  protection,  or  she  accepted  the  ravisher  for  her 

husband,  and  a  feast  given  to  her  parents  legalised  the  whole 

transaction.      In  Fiji,  as  in  Australia,  women  are  the  property 

of  their  husbands ;  the  chiefs  sometimes  possess  several  hundred, 

mmong  whom  some    few   are    considered    legitimate,   and    their 

children  can  inherit.     The  others  are  concubines,  slaves,  domestic 

animals,  whom  the  master  keeps  for  his  warriors  so  as  to  encourage 

their  fidelity.     Even  the  lawful  wives  of  the  Fijian  chiefs  have 

very  singular  duties  to  perform.     At  the  time  of  their  marriage 
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they  choose  from  among  the  people  a  very  young  girl,  whom  thej 
bring  up  carefully  until  she  has  reached  the  nubile  age ;  then  upon 
a  given  day,  after  having  carefully  washed,  perfumed,  and  decked 
with  flowers  the  hair  of  this  girl,  the  wife  leads  her  naked  to  ha 
master  and  retires  in  silence. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  marriage  by  means  of  capture  k 
very  frequent  in  New  Caledonia.  Children  are  betrothed  to  each 
other  when  very  young ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Melanesia,  polygamy  is  lawful  to 
all  those  who  can  practise  it ;  it  replaces  domesticity,  a  thing  quite 
unknown  to  the  New  Caledonians. 

Marriages  between  close  relations  on  the  mother's  side  do  not 
take  place  in  New  Caledonia,  and  this  probably  indicates  a  former 
epoch  when  promiscuity  was  common  and  it  became  difficult  to 
recognise  the  father.  The  New  Caledonian  married  woman  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  property  of  her  husband;  he  may  put  her  to 
death  in  case  of  adultery,  but  he  often  contents  himself  with 
punishing  her  by  driving  her  out,  after  he  has  made  her  undergo 
some  process  of  scalping.  In  New  Caledonia  the  sexual  relations 
are  curious  by  reason  of  their  very  brutality.  They  rarely  take 
place  at  night,  for  the  men  and  women  sleep  in  separate  huts.  It  is 
ordinarily  in  the  daytime,  in  a  thicket,  that  the  man  and  the 
woman  come  together,  like  animals,  more  canino,  as  the  theo- 
logians say.  (E.  Foley,  "  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthropologie.")  According  to 
O.  Beccari,  similar  practices  exist  also  among  the  Papuans  of  New 
Guinea. 

We  may  add  that  the  New  Caledonian  customs  oblige  every 
man,  married  or  not,  to  marry  immediately  his  brother's  widow  ^ 
this  custom  is  very  common,  and  it  was  in  vogue  even  sunong  the 
Jews. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  the  union  of  the  two  sexes 
in  New  Caledonia  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  marriage.     But  the 
institution  is  just  beginning,  for  a  friendly  convention  takes  place 
between  the  parents,  establishing  the  right  of  property  in  the 
woman ;  and  even  in  certain  tribes,  notably  at  Kanala,  there  is  a 
kind  of  legal  control  over  conjugal  affairs.     In  this  last-named  tribe 
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ev'ery  individual  taken  in  adultery  is  judged  by  a  council  of  old 
men,  over  whom  the  chief  presides,  and  the  culprit  is  generally 
put  to  death  upon  the  spot  This  infraction  upon  the  husband's 
lights  is  held  to  be  a  serious  violation  of  property. 

By  the  side  of  the  marriage,  or  the  so-called  marriage  of  the  New 
Caledoniana,  we  may  consider  the  promiscuity  of  the  Andamanites. 
It  is  altogether  primitive  and  animal  Their  women  belong  to  all 
the  members  of  the  tribe  ;  resistance  is  held  to  be  a  grave  offence, 
and  is  very  severely  punished.  When  the  woman  becomes  big 
with  child,  a  sort  of  temporary  union  sometimes  subsists  between 
her  and  the  man ;  but  that  ceases  as  soon  as  the  child  is  weaned. 

These  Melanesian  customs  show  us  how  the  people  originally 

regarded  the  marriage  ceremony.     At  first  there  was  absolute  pro- 

miBCuity,   which  still  exists  more  or  less  among  the  different 

ethnical  groups;  then  the  scarcity  of  women  and  the  need  of 

beasts  of  burden  inclined  them  to  have  recourse,  as  far  as  they 

wero  able,  to  exogamic  jS^ure,  which  they  began  by  practising 

vith   excessive  violence,  as  though   they  were  beasts  of  prey. 

Ihen  by  degrees  the  tribes  who  were  interested,  after  examination 

snd  bargaining  on  both  sides,  rati  tied  the  treaty.     Later  on,  the 

laptnre  of  women  became  more  and  more  an  affair  of  ceremony, 

a  sort  of  predestined  comedy.     But  polygamy  has  always  been 

]«wfal ;  the  woman  has  always  been  the  property  of  the  master ; 

infidelity  on  her  part  was  not  allowed  unless  he  ordered  it ;  she 

neyer  had  the  right  to  be  jealous  of  her  husband,  and  she  was 

exposed  to  every  kind  of  bad  treatment  which  he  chose  to  iniiict 

tipon  her. 

IV. 

Marriage  in  Africa, 

It  is  not  impossible  that  promiscuity  may  have  been  general 
amongst  every  horde  of  primitive  men,  but  we  do  not  now  find  it 
among  the  Hottentote,  nor  do  we  find  the  exogamic  rape.  Of 
this  latter  phase  of  conjugal  existence,  M.  Lennan  would  make  a 
phase  apart,  as  though  it  either  does  now,  or  has  at  one  time, 
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everywhere  existed.  The  Hottentot  girl  belongs  to  her  parentis 
whoy  in  a  friendly  way,  barter  her  for  an  ox  or  ior  a  cow.  The 
Hottentot  women  age  very  rapidly,  and  the  men,  whether  mamed 
or  not,  for  polygamy  is  not  forbidden  to  them,  generally  beepeak 
in  advance  little  girls,  six  or  seven  yearn  of  age,  to  replace  their 
wives  when  they  have  grown  too  old.  The  Hottentot  girls  are 
nubile  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  with  them  old  age  is 
as  precocious  as  their  nubility.  The  Hottentot  marriage  is  purely 
commercial  It  is  in  no  way  binding,  and  may  always  be  cancelled 
at  wiU.  The  Hottentot  women  are  more  numerous  than  the  men, 
polygamy  may  therefore  be  considered  necessary ;  and  in  agricul- 
tural districts  founded  by  the  missionaries,  the  introduction  of  a 
Christian  form  of  marriage  was  met  with  the  strongest  objections 
by  the  people  of  both  sexea  We  find  among  them  nothing  which, 
even  in  the  slightest  way,  resembles  the  form  of  marriage,  as  it  is 
understood  by  our  European  moralists  and  our  legislators.  The 
Bushmen,  whom  we  may  consider  as  the  least  civilised  of  the 
Hottentot  tribes,  have  in  their  language  no  expression  to  distingosBh 
a  girl  from  an  unmarried  woman. 

As  regards  the  sexual  union,  the  manners  of  the  Kafirs  are  yscj 
like  those  of  the  Hottentots.     lichtenstein  tells  us  that  love  has 
absolutely  no  voice  or  persuasion  in  the  matter ;  and  the  opinion 
of  many  other  explorers  fully  bears  out  this  assertion.     The  chiefs 
and  the  rich  men  have  always  several  wives,  and  therefore  women 
are  relatively  rare  in  the  marriage  market.     The  custom  is  to  buy 
them  from  their  parents  when  they  are  young  children.     With  the 
Makololos  the  price  paid  to  the  father  of  the  future  wife  buys  alaa 
the  right  which  the  father-in-law  would  otherwise  have  over  his 
daughter's  children.     When  once  duly  bought  the  Kafir  woman 
is,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  the  property  of  her  husband. 
The    master  of  the  woman  may   use  her  or  abuse  her;  he  has 
the  right  to  kill  her  if  she   dares   to  lift  up  her  hand  against 
him.     He  may  beat  her  as   he  pleases  ;   he   may  let   her  out 
for  hire  to  the  first  white  man  who   asks  for  her.      The  Kafir 
women,  too,  appear  not  to  know  what  the  feeling  of  jealousy 
is ;  they  are  very  anxious  that  their  masters  should  buy  wives 
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yaa^  than  they  sre  theniBeii'es.  Tli«ir  authorilj  thus  lieconiea 
BCKaaed  and  their  labour  lessetied.  Exogamy  does  not  seem  to 
Kiat  M  ft  rule  among  the  Kafirs,  unless  we  rigorously  examine  the 
)nt«ni  fif  rape  practised  by  the  DammiiriiB  upon  the  Namaqua 
pOtt«ntots,  or  the  repugnance  of  the  Balcalahikris  to  marry  a  woman 
rlio  has  been  ciiosen  for  them. 

I  In  Gaboon  the  habits  are  very  similar.     Girla  are  bespotcen, 

iglit,  and  betrothed^if  "we  wish  so  to  call  it — when  they  are 

r  four  years  old  ;  they  are  mothers  at  thirteen  or  fourteen ; 

fcoy  age  very  rapidly,  and  they  often  di  e  young  and  childless.    Tho 

fVT  takes  possession  of  the  creature  bought  when  she  is  eight  or 

I  years  old.     Polygamy  exists  everywhere.     The  women  are 

a  beasts  of  burden,  who  cultivate  the  earth  ;  they  are  obliged 

I  furnish  their  maater  with   food,  who  remains  idle,  and  who 

rates  them  at  his  pleasure  with  hia  fearful  cutting  whip.     As 

t  woman  is  only  an  article  of  property,  her  adulteries,  to  which 

«  it  very  liable,  are  severely  punished,  both  upon  her  and  upon 

■  accomplice,   especially  it  she  be  the  principal  wife,  who  is 

inftrily  the  one  first  married.     The  paramour  of  this  first  wife 

it  Bold  as  a  slave.     After  any  man's  death  hia  heir  has  the 

9  take  possession  of  all  hia  wires,  and  to  distribute  them  if 

IB  among  hia  relations. 
mg  the  Ashantis,  a  people  relatively  civilised,  we  find  the 
n«  ajstem  of  polygamy,  and  the  same  custom  of  early  betrothals. 
rights  of  the  husband  are  always  excessive.  Every  act  of 
Utkct  taken  with  the  young  girl  betrothed  ia  punished  with  a 
1,  of  which  the  affianced  husband  has  the  advantage.  I^ter  on, 
B  th4  case  of  adultery,  the  master  may  either  kill  his  wife,  or  slit 
r  BOae  and  marry  her  to  a  slave.  He  has  also  the  right  to  cut  her 
r  lip  if  she  betrays  one  of  his  secrets,  or  to  cut  her  ear  if  he 
B  her  eavesdropping.  If  the  husband  disappears  for  three 
tan  his  wife  may  marry  again,  but  shciuld  the  first  husband  return 
1  the  children  of  the  second  marriage  will  belong  to  him.  The 
koghtets  of  the  king  are  the  only  girLt  allowed  to  choose  their 

rer  or  iheir  husband  ;  he  is  literally  their  slave,  and  he  is  bounil  . 
ii  kill  himself  if  his  wife  dies  before  htm.     In  this  particular  canj 
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the  masculine  pre-eminence  has  to  lower  his  flag  before  the  prestige 
of  monarchy. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Niger,  in  Soudan,  among  the  Fulahs,  the 
lolofs,  the  Mandingos,  the  Bambarrans,  and  others,  where  Ishunism 
exercises  more  or  less  influence,  marriage  is  performed  after  a  some- 
what less  inhuman  fashion.  The  woman  is  not  so  fearfully  ill- 
treated.  Her  wish  is  even  sometimes  consulted.  If  the  husband 
is  a  rich  man,  he  gives  a  dowry  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  slave-wives 
he  gives  different  articles  for  toilet  use,  or  he  gives  them  stones  and 
mortar  to  grind  their  com.  Here  and  there,  too,  certain  rights  are 
granted  to  women :  for  instance,  at  Wow  and  at  Boussa  no  woman 
can  marry  but  with  the  consent  of  her  grandmother  as  long  as  the 
grandmother  be  alive. 

With  the  Soulimas  the  woman  may  leave  her  husband  to  many 
another  man,  on  condition  that  she  gives  back  the  money  paid  for 
her  at  her  former  marriage.  The  Fanti  women  on  the  Guinea  coast 
have  a  similar  custom ;  but  beyond  this  repayment  of  money  they 
have  to  discharge  a  certain  debt  for  each  of  the  children  that  their 
husband  has  been  good  enough  to  give  them.  We  must  add  that 
in  this  country  the  husbands  turn  polygamy  to  their  profit,  for  they 
make  a  certain  yearly  income  by  bartering  their  children. 

In  many  districts  of  Soudan  the  union  between  the  two  sexes  is 
contracted  after  a  manner  quite  as  brutal  as  among  the  most  inferior 
class  of  negroes.  The  Timmani  girl  is  not  consulted  in  any  possible 
way.  A  man  buys  her  for  so  many  earthenware  jars  of  palm  wine, 
or  for  stuffs,  eta  The  Mandingos  have  the  same  customs ;  when 
the  treaty  is  concluded,  the  husband  and  his  friends  will  carry  the 
girl  away  with  them.  It  is  simply  marriage  by  capture.  In  Yarriba 
the  natives  choose  their  wives  with  the  utmost  indifference,  just  as 
they  would  "  pick  a  handful  of  com."  In  Kouranko  the  young 
girls  are  first  bought  by  rich  old  men,  and  when  their  old  husbands 
die  they  are  free,  and  consequently  take  their  revenge  by  choosing 
for  themselves  a  young  man  whom  they  like.  In  Yarriba  the  son 
inherits  his  father's  widow&  Elsewhere  the  women  are  sold  on  the 
death  of  their  husband,  if  they  have  bom  no  child.  In  certain  districts 
of  Senegambia  the  people  have  invented  a  rather  fantastic  form  of 
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adiDinisteriDg  justice.  The  Mumbo-Jumbo  appears  in  the  evening, 
dressed  in  a  peculiar  and  strange  costume,  before  all  the  assembled 
population,  and  he  there  and  then  ohastiBes  all  the  women  of  bad 
reputation. 

If  the  African  negro  woman  is  nearly  everywhere  treated  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  it  would  seem  also,  from  the  opinion  of  most 
travellers,  that  her  manners  are  very  dissolute.  According  to 
Du  Chaillu  and  Schwcinfurth,  this  is  the  case  from  Gaboon  as  far  as 
the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile.  There,  too,  polygamy  prevails ;  the 
woman  is  bought  for  so  many  iron  utensils,  which,  among  the 
Bongos,  the  father  is  bound  to  return,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  in 
ease  of  divorce.  If  the  husband  keeps  the  children  the  restitution 
must  be  complete. 

The  property  in  the  woman  is  inviolable  in  law,  and  adultery  is 
punished  with  immediate  death. 

In  nearly  every  district  of  Africa  peopled  by  n^roes  the  woman 
it  the  thing  of  her  husband  ;  he  has  the  right  to  make  use  of  her  as 
though  she  were  a  beast  of  burden,  and  he  does  in  reality  make 
ha  work  as  if  she  were  one  of  his  oxen.     **  1  bought  her,"  said  a 
Kftfir,  one  day,  speaking  of  his  wife,  "  and  therefore  she  ought  to 
work."     Among  the  Mussulman  negroes  the  marabout  blesses  the 
marriage ;  but  everywhere  else  marriage  is  merely  a  civil  and  com- 
mercial contract,  into  which  religion  in  any  form  does  not  enter. 
Polygamy  is  everywhere  the  rule ;  the  man  may  also  divorce  his 
irife  by  paying  some  necessary  compensation.     In  Madagascar  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  performed  before  a  magistrate  after  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  fee  ;  but  even  then  the  husband  may,  on  paying 
the  fee  a  second  time,  repudiate  his  wife.      She  then  is  free, 
unless  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  days  the  husband  thinks 
well  to  change  his  mind. 

The  woman's  virginity  is  neither  thought  about  or  cared  for 
except  in  the  Mussulman  countries  where  the  Moorish  race  has 
more  or  less  penetrated.  At  Kaarta  the  women  of  the  country 
come  together  the  morning  after  the  marriage  and  carefully  examine 
the  nuptial  bed,  and  unless  the  woman's  innocence  be  shown  the 
marriage  may  be  considered  as  void.     But  with  the  Sakkalaves  of 
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Madagascar  it  ia  quite  otherwise.  There  the  young  girls  unflower 
themselves  hefore  marriage,  unless  their  parents  have  already  taken 
the  same  necessary  precautions. 

In  those  parts  of  Africa  inhabited  by  the  Arabs,  the  Berben^ 
the  Nubians,  the  Abyssinians,  the  connubial  customs  will  vaiy 
considerably,  for  in  them  people  are  of  different  races,  some  of 
them  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  Egyptian,  the  Arabian,  and  the 
Byzantine  civilisations  and  religions  have  left  deep  traces  over 
all  the  northern  regions  of  the  African  continent.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  were  monc^mists ;  they  gave  a  dowry  to  their 
daughters,  and  they  punished  adultery  by  inflicting  on  the  man  a 
thousand  cuts  with  the  rod,  and  by  slitting  the  nose  of  the  woman. 
None  of  these  customs  have  come  down  to  our  times,  but  it  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  traditions  of  Egyptian  manners  that  the 
Berber  women  now  enjoy  their  great  liberty :  they  are  absolute 
mistresses  over  their  property,  their  own  actions,  and  their  children 
who  bear  their  name.  In  certain  of  the  Sahara  tribes,  Berbers  to 
all  appearance,  repudiation  is  considered  as  an  honour  for  women. 
They  say  to  each  other :  *'  You  are  a  woman,  from  no  one  knows 
where  ....  men  have  disdained  you,  and  yet  one  man  wished 
to  have  you  as  his  own." 

Among  the  Hassiniyeh  Arabs  of  Nubia  we  find  a  very  strange 
custom — that  of  three-quarter  marriages — which  allows  the  woman 
to  dispose  of  her  person  one  day  out  of  every  four.  Among  other 
Juarick  and  Saharah  tribes,  it  is  thought  that  a  girl  before  she  is 
married  ought  to  gain  as  much  by  prostitution  as  she  has  hitherto 
cost  to  bring  up  ;  and  she  who  has  had  the  greatest  success  is  the 
most  eagerly  sought  after  in  marriage.  The  spirit  of  initiative 
movement  and  of  conjugal  liberty  in  conjugal  life  appears  to  be  a 
characteristic  trait  among  the  Berbers,  for  the  Guanches,  who,  it 
would  seem  once  belonged  to  this  race,  had  systematised  polyandry 
in  some  of  the  Canary  islands. 

Marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters — which  were  held  legal 
and  honourable  in  ancient  Egypt,  where  the  queens  used  to  boast 
of  being  both  ''sisters  and  wives  of  the  king" — are  now  also 
customary  in   Darfur.      In  this   country,   where  the  liberty  of 
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mannezB  is  Tory  great,  the  daughters  of  the  sultan  are  the  absolute 
mistresses  of  the  maiL  They  admit  them  to  their  bed,  though 
polygamy,  the  most  unrestrained  concubinage,  and  the  servitude 
of  women  are  the  usual  habits  of  the  country. 

We  have  mentioned  the  three-quarter  marriages  among  certain 
of  the  Nubian  tribjs.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  north  of 
Africa,  among  the  Jews  in  Morocco,  we  hear  of  temporary  marriages, 
marriages  blessed  by  the  rabbis  for  three  months,  or  for  six  months; 
the  man  makes  a  donation,  and  binds  himself  to  recognise  the 
child  should  a  child  be  bom  during  that  time.  At  Haiti  and 
in  Abyssinia,  even  now  free  marriage  is  common ;  at  the  time  of 
Herodotus  certain  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes  did  not  know  what  mar- 
riage meant.  We  know  tliat  in  Abyssinia,  in  spite  of  the  Christian 
zeligion — or  what  passes  for  such — people  come  together  and  leave 
each  other  as  they  please.  Bruce  saw  an  Abyssinian  woman  sur- 
Toonded  by  seven  former  husbands.  At  Hiuti,  in  addition  to  the 
legal  monogamic  marriage,  there  are  free  unions,  implying  no  sort 
of  dishonour.  These  are  the  unions  of  those  who  are  already 
placed.  People  in  the  most  respectable  families  contract  these  free 
unions.  Children  thus  born  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  lawful  bom 
children,  and  separations  are  more  rare  among  the  placed  people 
than  divorces  among  those  who  are  married. 

From  what  we  have  already  seen,  it  would  be  very  difRcult  as 
yet  to  deduce  any  general  theory  as  to  the  origin  and  the  evolution 
of  marriage ;  but  we  are  far  from  having  terminated  our  inquiry. 
Let  us  see  if  America,  Polynesia,  Asia,  and  Europe  will  furnish  us 
with  any  new  materials. 

T. 
Mamngp.  in  Am^nra. 

Among  the  belated  FuegianH,  as  soon  as  a  young  man  has  acquired 
a  sufficient  proficiency  in  the  chiise,  as  soon  as  he  has  learnt  how 
to  build  or  to  steal  one  of  tlio  coarsely  made  canooa  of  bark  used  by 
the  people  of  his  race,  he  has  tlien  the  rij^ht  to  pjK^sess  a  wife.  He 
generally  kidnaps  her.    But,  according  to  Captain  Fitzroy,  it  would 
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seem  that  he  confines  his  choice  to  women  of  his  own  tribe; 
consequently  the  kidnapping  is  not  exogamia 

Endogamic  kidnapping  is  practised  also  among  the  Araucanians. 
These  women  will  always  protect  the  girl  as  far  as  they  can  with 
sticks  and  stones,  and  if  the  parents  make  any  opposition,  the 
future  spouse  blows  his  horn,  thus  giving  the  signal  to  his^  friends 
to  make  a  raid  and  so  carry  off  the  girl  of  his  choice.  This  endo- 
gamic kidnapping  does  not  at  all  prevent  the  exogamic  rape. 
The  men  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  harem  of  female  prisonersy  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  tribe,  the  kidnapping,  real  or  feigned,  does  not 
dispense  them  from  pa3ring  for  the  woman  more  or  less  dearly. 
Among  the  Charruas  polygamy  prevails,  as,  indeed^  is  common 
among  all  primitive  races;  they  also  maintain  the  usual  eostom 
of  allowing  the  first  wife  to  have  the  upper  hand  over  ihe 
others. 

With  the  Indians,  as  with  the  greater  part  of  the  aborigines  of 
South  America,  the  imion  of  the  two  sexes  was  purely  a  civil  and 
commercial  affair^  which  might  be  made  to  cease  according  to  the 
man's  caprice.  He  had  a  despotic  right  over  his  wife ;  the  Moxos 
could  put  their  wives  to  death  in  the  case  of  abortion. 

Among  the  Guaranis,  too,  we  also  find  polygamy,  and  the  same 
system  of  kidnapping;  woman  is  with  them  reduced  to  the 
same  state  of  servitude,  she  is  compelled  to  perform  all  the  agri- 
cultural labour.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
wars  and  of  their  migrations.  These  rapes  are  made  simply 
from  the  desire  to  possess  many  women ;  love  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  in  unions  that  are  made 
from  free  will  on  both  sides,  endogamy  and  even  marriage  between 
relations  is  common  enough  among  the  majority  of  the  tribes  in 
South  America. 

This  latter  custom  was  frequent  with  the  Caribs.  These 
men  would  marry  any  one  of  their  female  relatives,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  their  sisters.  In  this  respect  the  customs  will  vary  in 
particular  districts.  The  Indians  of  Guiana  are  exogamic.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  marry  any  one  in  their  family  who  bears  their 
name ;   the   chUd   belongs   to  the  mother's  side  and  takes  the 
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maternal  name.  According  to  Thevet,  the  Brazilians  bad  very 
different  notionB ;  with  them  the  father  in  each  generation  played 
the  principal  part,  the  mother  the  second.  Martins  tells  us  that 
the  Brazilians  were  very  irregalar  in  their  matrimonial  habits,  that 
they  act  merely  upon  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  In  the 
•mall  isolated  tribes  the  nearest  relations  will  marry  each  other ; 
bat  in  the  populous  districts  exogamy  becomes  the  law.  It  is  the 
game  all  over  the  world.  ''  Necessity  has  no  law/'  says  the  old 
proverb.  And  though  polygamy  is  general  in  South  America,  we 
most  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Ottomacas,  and  these 
are  a  very  unintelligent  people. 

We  may  also  remark  that  among  the  aborigines  of  South 
America,  the  chastity  of  the  girls  is  held  to  be  of  no  consider- 
ation. They  are  neither  cared  for  nor  thought  of  until  they  come 
to  be  the  property  of  the  man.  Then,  adultery  is  very  severely 
pnniahed,  sometimes  with  death,  if  the  proprietor  so  wills  it. 
Thevet  says  that  the  punishment  faUs  only  on  the  woman ;  the 
man  is  spared,  for  fear  of  vengeance. 

In  North  America  marriage  customs  are  not  more  uniform. 
Among  the  Indians  of  California  there  is  almost  total  promis- 
cuity. People  come  together  without  any  sort  or  kind  of  formality; 
there  is  no  word  in  their  language  signifying  marriage.  The  women 
seem  to  belong  to  all  the  men  of  their  tribe,  and  the  man's  jealousy 
is  not  aroused  untU  the  woman  chooses  a  lover  in  another  horde. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Gilo,  in 
Colorado,  and  in  New  Mexico  are  monogamous,  and  with  them 
adultery  is  very  rare  and  is  very  strongly  condemned. 

Polygamy  is  nearly  everywhere  allowed  to  any  man  who  is  rich 
enough  to  buy  several  wives  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  Among  the 
Bed  Skins  the  marriages  are  generally  exoi^amic.  Those  sociologists 
who,  following  the  example  of  M.  Lennan  ("  Primitive  Marriage  "), 
wish  to  make  of  this  mode  of  conjugal  union  a  general  ])iiase 
common  to  all  humanity,  have  drawn  some  of  tlieir  most  con- 
vincing arguments  from  the  inhabitants  of  North  America. 

The  tribes  of  the  Red  Skins  are  ordinarily  divided  into  several 
dans,  each   having   ^hcir   animal  coat-of  arms,    their   totem,  and 
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marriage  is  usually  forbidden  between  people  having  the  same 
totem.  This  custom,  already  noted  by  Charlevoix,  has  since  been 
mentioned  by  many  travellers.  It  is  with  them  a  question  of 
an  analytical  and  consequential  form  of  exogamy,  producing  a  line 
of  maternal  descendants,  for  the  children  take  the  totem  of  their 
mother  and  belong  to  her  clan. 

With  many  tribes,  the  Shyennes,  the  loways,  the  Kaus,  the 
Osages,  the  Blackfoots,  the  Crees,  the  Minetaris,  the  Crows,  and 
others,  exogamy  complicates  itself  with  consanguineous  polygamy  ; 
for  a  man  has  the  right  to  marry  his  wife's  younger  sisters,  and  each 
of  them  considers  herself  the  mother  of  the  children  of  the  eldest 
sister.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  this  pacific  form  of  exogamy  has 
followed  exogamy  by  means  of  kidnapping  t  It  is  quite  possible, 
at  least  in  certain  regions;  in  Canada,  for  instance,  where  the 
husband,  if  his  marriage  has  been  blessed  by  the  chief,  carries  his 
wife  to  his  hut  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators.  We  may 
remark,  in  passing,  that  here  marriage  is  not  considered  as  an  indi- 
vidual act ;  it  is  a  social  performance  which  must  be  sanctioned  by 
the  chief  of  the  tribe. 

But  this  marriage  is  not  any  the  less  merely  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. The  husband  buys  his  wife,  and  if  he  is  a  poor  man  be  is 
obliged  to  work  to  gain  her.  He  binds  himself  for  a  stated  time  to 
the  girl's  parents,  for  whose  benefit  he  hunts,  he  digs,  he  scoops 
out  the  canoes.  In  some  tribes  a  certain  period  of  servitude  was 
always  customary.  The  husband  was  obliged  to  subtract  a  tenth 
part  of  the  game  that  he  killed  for  the  father  and  mother  of  his 
wife,  and  he  was  not  exonerated  until  a  girl  was  bom  to  him,  who 
became  the  property,  or  perhaps,  occasionally,  in  after  years,  the 
wife  of  his  maternal  uncle. 

The  exogamic  law,  to  which  the  majority  of  Red  Skins  are 
bound  to  conform,  proves  that  in  this  race  marriage  is  tending  to 
become  a  social  institution.  But  this  tendency  is  as  yet  very  weak 
Among  most  tribes  a  marriage  is  contracted  without  witnesses, 
before  no  magistrate,  and  in  presence  of  no  priest.  It  is  always  an 
individual  act,  and  is  often  merely  a  coupling  together.  The  TinD6 
bulians  possess  no  word  signifying  "  dear,"  or  "  well  beloved  ; "  the 
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-JUgonkin  idiom  did  not  know  the  veth  "to  love."  The  dialect* 
■^  the  American  tribes  difTer  very  itiucli  one  frum  the  other,  and  as 
3Uimge  among  the  Red  Skius  i»  onUnarOy  exogomic,  tlie  hiubasd 
md  wifa  often  ipeak  different  languages.  They  content  theioMlvea 
by  making  signa  to  each  other.  This  moral  intimacy  between  them 
is  so  slight  that  they  nill  constantly  live  together  for  many  years 
wilhuut  being  able  to  understand  each  other's  lantjuage,  Man  ig 
«rer>  irliere  a  polygamous  animal  when  such  a  condition  is  possible 

Among  the  Apaches  the  greater  nnmber  of  wives  a  man  has  the 
more  is  he  rospected ;  and  with  them  religious  ideas  are  conaiJeted. 
Tbe  Chippew^'iuis  say  that  polygamy  is  agreeable  to  the  Greftt 
SpinU  The  Itod  Skin,  like  the  Hottentot,  women  are  bespoken 
■triiry  long  time  in  advance,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years ;  the 
ingkliHiion  lasts  just  so  long  as  the  master  chooses.  He  has  always 
right  to  send  away  hU  wife  for  the  slightest  reason,  or  for  no 
>a  ftt  alt.  Ciiastity  is  imposed  only  upon  those  married  women 
kept  as  slaves  and  possessed  by  a  master.  The  Natchez, 
of  the  most  civilised  of  these  tribea,  would  readily  lend  their 
to  their  friends ;  and,  according  to  Hearne,  two  Algonkin 
would  often  be  glad  to  exchange  wives  for  a  night.  Among 
Jl«dowes8ioux  a  free  woman  does  herself  honour  by  giving  her- 
&ft«r  a  feast  to  all  the  principal  warriors  of  tlie  tribe ;  aod  an 
iloit  such  as  this  assures  to  her  a  husband  of  high  rank. 

Red  Skin,  becaurie  he  buys  his  wife,  is  not  therefore  always 

lawful  master.     In  many  districts  the  husbiiud  ought  to  be  con- 

illjr  ready  to  refund  his  feminine  property.     Up  in  the  far  north 

has  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  bis  wife,  and  unless  he 

;  Ijiown  as  a  most  skilful  huntsman  the  weak  man  is  rarely  allowed 

'Iwep  his  wife  if  a  stronger  man  than  he  wishes  to  take  ber.    These 

will  show  clearly  enough  that  in  spite  of  exogamy,  marriage  is 

yub  far  from  being  a  soundly -established  inatitalion  amongst  the 

Skitis.     And  also,  to  this  exogamy  there  ore  majiy  exceptions. 

'  Chippewyans  will  oft«n  marry  their  sisters,  or  their  daughters  ; 

will  cohabit  with  their  mothere.     Thu  same  Indians  compel 

nan  Ui  marry  his  )]«>thu^  widow,   wbdUiar  the    marriage   be 
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exogamio  or  not.  This  is  the  famous  custom  of  the  leviiat,  common 
among  many  tribes  and  many  races  of  men,  as  well  as  among  the 
Jews. 

This  levirat  custom,  incestuous  according  to  our  European  notion 
of  morality,  is  almost  necessary  in  the  primitive  phases  of  civilisa- 
tion, where  abandonment  of  the  woman  is  equivalent  to  causing  her 
death.  From  this  we  may  gather  an  instructive  fact :  that  in  their 
most  essential  senses  our  creeds  of  morality  are  prompted  by 
necessity,  and  also  in  savage  tribes  the  period  of  fecundity  in  the 
woman  is  usually  short  and  limited ;  therefore  the  levirat  law  must 
have  been  favourable  to  the  primitive  human  groups  in  their 
struggle  for  existence. 

The  Esquimaux,  whose  manners  are  curious  in  many  ways,  would 
seem  to  have  at  one  time  practised  exogamy  more  or  less,  if ,  as  is 
probable,  marriage  by  means  of  kidnapping  may  be  considered  as 
coming  from  this  custom.  The  Esquimau  of  Cape  York,  and  also 
the  Greenlander,  first  makes  his  treaty  for  the  marriage  with  the 
parents ;  then  he  affects  a  feigned  rape  of  the  girl,  and  she,  on 
her  part,  also  makes  a  sort  of  simulated  resistance.  The  same 
customs  prevail  among  the  Kamtschadales,  a  people  who  are 
very  similar  in  their  manners  to  the  American  Esquimaux. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  loose  than  the  manners  of 
Esquimaux  in  their  sexual  unions.  The  chiefs  of  the  Nootka- 
Columbians  used  to  exchange  their  wives.  The  same  process 
was  thought  by  the  Greenlanders  to  be  a  noble  action, 
showing  a  dignity  of  character.  The  loan  of  a  wife,  among  the 
Esquimaux,  is  usual  sometimes  for  several  months.  It  is  a  mark 
of  most  particular  affection  shown  by  the  lender  to  his  friend.  But 
the  friend  ought  to  give  back  the  wife  or  wives  lent,  punctually  at 
the  appointed  time,  if  he  wishes  to  be  considered  a  gentleman. 
Polygamy  and  polyandry  are  practised  simultaneously  by  the 
Esquimaux.  Eoss  has  seen  certain  tribes  in  which  polygamic 
marriages  were  held  to  be  allowable,  but  only  in  the  case  of 
sterility.  With  the  Esquimaux,  children  are  considered  as  a  soui*co 
of  wealth  ;  they  begin  to  make  themselves  useful  at  eight  years  of 
age,  and  they  support  their  parents  when  they  have  grown  old.    A 
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'widow  will  re-marry  all  the  more  easily  in  proportion  as  she  has  a 

Itfge  number  of  children. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  may  conclude  that  among  the  savage 

tribes  in  America  there  is  no  prescribed  form  of  union  between  the 

two  sexes ;  and  throughout  all  these  vast  regions  there  is  nothing 
"which  deserves  the  name  of  marriage.  It  is  only  in  civilised 
societies  that  marriage  is  legalised,  and  is  regarded  as  an  institu- 
tioQ.  It  was  so  considered  even  among  the  ancient  Mexicans  and 
Peravians,  and  of  them  we  now  propose  to  speak. 

VL 

Marriage  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 

In  the  great  empires  of  Central  America,  whose  social  structures 
wei6  of  a  very  complicated  kind,  sexual  unions  were  not  considered 
'  ii  purely  individual  transactions.     In  Peru,  where  the  whole  popu- 
ktion  belonged  in  some  way  to  the  Inca,  where  men  were  parcelled 
oat  into  so  many  appointed  divisions  and  made  to  work  as  beasts 
of  burden,  marriage  was  purely  an  administrative  act     In  the 
kingdom  of  Cuzco,  all  the  individuals  of  both  sexes  who  were  old 
inough  to  be  married  were  brought  together  into  a  public  or  open 
ipiee  in  the  towns  and  villages  once  in  every  year.     In  the  town  of 
Ciuoo  the  Inca  himself  used  to  marry  those  of  his  own  family  in 
the  public  place,  by  joining  together  the  hands  of  the  different 
eonplec     The  chiefs  of  the  districts,  or  the  curacas,  in  their  own 
diTiJiions  used  to  perform  the  same  functions  with  regard  to  people 
Of  their  own  rank,  or  even  of  a  lower  rank  than  their  own.     It  is 
tud  that  the  consent  of  the  parents  was  necessary ;  but  that  of  the 
eoBtncting  parties  was  not  called  in  question.     The  law  prescribed 
Qie  marriageable  age  to  be  from  twenty- four  to  twenty-six  for  men, 
%iid  from  eighteen  to  twenty  for  women.      Monogamy  was  im- 
posed upon  the  masses;  polygamy  was  a  luxury  allowed  only  to 
the  nobles  and  to  the  Inca.     The  Inca  made  very  liberal  use  of 
liift  privilege ;  for  Montezuma,  the  last  Inca,  had  three  thousand 
"WiTea,  or  concubines.     Contrary   to  the  exogamic  habits  of  the 
iNorth  Americans,  endogamy  was  strongly  enforced  in  Peru.    It  was 
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strictly  forbidden  to  anyone  to  marry  outside  his  own  admini- 
strative division,  consequently,  nearly  all  marriages  were  between 
relatives.  The  Inca  alone  married  his  sister,  provided,  however, 
that  she  was  not  born  of  the  same  mother.  By  degrees  this 
incestuous  habit  became  allowed  to  all  the  nobles  of  the  empire. 

This  interference  of  the  State  in  the  Peruvian  marriages  was 
not  without  certain  advantages.  A  habitation  was  prepared  for 
the  newly-married  couple  at  the  expense  of  the  State;  and  a 
certain  portion  of  land,  with  clearly  defined  boundaries,  was  as- 
signed to  them  for  their  maintenance.  Authoritative  communism 
was  thus  rigorously  carried  out;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  this 
plan  served  as  the  model  for  the  organisations  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  in  Paraguay,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  America.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  went  further  than  the  Incas,  for  in  the  provinces 
of  Moxos  and  Chiquito  they  used  to  take  care  that  the  husband 
and  wife  were  awakened  an  hour  before  the  time  for  mass,  but 
without  obliging  them  to  get  up;  a  curious  application  of  the 
biblical  precept :  "  Increase  and  multiply." 

When  the  curaca  sanctioned  the  marriage,  he  made  the  newly- 
married  couple  both  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  each  other,  and 
this  oath,  according  to  P.  Pizarro  was  generally  kept ;  for  the 
law  regarded  adultery  as  a  capital  crime.  At  Quito,  the  law 
did  not  intervene  as  between  the  two  sexes,  and  the  husband  and 
wife  might  separate  by  mutual  consent;  but  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  was  usually  buried  alive,  together  with  her  paramour.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  at  Quito,  as  well  as  at  Cuzco,  the  law 
regarded  principally  the  conduct  of  married  women ;  for  in  both 
kingdoms  prostitution  was  tolerated. 

In  Mexico  also  monogamy  was  the  rule.  The  nobles  had, 
no  doubt,  more  than  one  wife,  but  one  only  was  legitimate ;  her 

children  inherited  their  father's  title  and  his  wealth,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  others.  The  levirat  was  lawful,  even  when  the 
brother  of  the  late  husband  was  already  married. 

Marriage  in  Mexico  was  conducted  with  much  ceremony ;  it  was 
arranged  amicably  between  the  parents,  and  the  civil  law  of  the 
country  did  not  interfere.    In  Mexico  we  find  no  trace  of  exogamy ; 
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tiiere  was  no  kidnapping,  even  of  a  simulated  kiod.     On  the  other 

liandy  the  betrothed  girl  was  led  in  great  pomp  to  the  dwelling- 

]dace  of  her  future  husband,  and  he  then  left  the  habitation  with 

Jua  family,  the  girl  and  her  friends  following  behind.     When  the 

pair  met  they  scented   each   other  with  perfumes   and  incense. 

They  then  sat  down  upon  a  mat,  and  a  priest  married  them  by 

tying  a  strip  of  the  girl's  dress  to  the  end  of  the  man's  cloak. 

Henceforward  the  woman  belonged  to  her  husband's  family. 

We  may  add  that  the  marriage  was  not  consummated  until 
after  much  divination  and  consulting  of  the  augurs.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  was  not  consummated  until  after  four  days  of  nuptial 
feasting,  in  which  the  married  couple  took  no  part.  In  principle, 
the  conjugal  union  was  for  life^  but  divorce  was  admitted,  and 
there  was  even  a  tribunal  specially  set  apart  to  hear  and  decide 
upon  all  matters  relating  to  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  After  a 
minute  examination  of  all  the  facts,  and  after  the  parties  had  each 
speared  three  times  before  the  court,  if  they  both  persisted  in 
their  determination  they  were  sent  away  without  judgment  being 
pronounced.  They  were  therefore  considered  as  free  and  for  ever 
Upazated.  But  the  law  would  not  explicitly  decree  a  divorce ;  it 
iras  content  to  tolerate  it. 

In  our  very  short  study  on  the  subject  of  marriage  in  America 
Wa  have  endeavoured  to  mention  only  the  most  interesting  and  the 
HiOBt  typical  facts.  What  we  have  said  is  no  doubt  very  insuffi- 
cient. For  the  ethnical  groups  of  men  in  America  have  no  real 
liiBtory ;  it  is  at  most  only  a  legendary  history,  incomplete  and 
«ilent  as  to  bygone  times.  We  may,  however,  be  sure  that  in 
America  the  institution  of  marriage  has  not  evolved  itself  regularly, 
foUowing  any  clearly-defined  system.  Each  tribe,  each  ethnical 
groupj  has  consulted  only  its  own  wants,  its  own  wishes  ;  and  the 
larger  nations  of.  Peru  and  Mexico,  possessing  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  civilisation,  regulated  their  own  marriage  institutions, 
each  according  to  their  own  fancy,  both  following  a  very  different 
type  of  legal  procedure.  These  and  many  other  facts  seem  to 
■how  that  it  is  at  least  premature  to  formulate  sociological  laws, 
precise  and  exact  in  their  nature  as  the  laws  of  science.     ITor  our 
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part  we  eannot  conscientiously  do  more  than  collect  various  facte, 
class  them  together,  and  so  endeavour  to  form  some  general 
theories,  far  from  absolute,  but  which,  we  know,  must  always  be 
subject  to  revision. 

vn. 
Marriage  in  Polynesia, 

After  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  unbridled  desires  of  the 
Polynesians  in  their  amorous  passions  and  of  their  naive  shameless- 
ness,  of  the  society  of  the  Areois  founded  upon  the  idea  of  pro- 
miscuity and  infanticide,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  among  them 
a  code  of  marriage  laws  very  rigorously  enforced. 

Nearly  everywhere  in  Polynesia  girls  and  unmarried  women  were 
free  to  give  themselves  to  whomsoever  they  pleased,  and  from 
their  earliest  years  they  began  to  take  advantage  of  their  liberty. 
In  the  Marquesas  islands,  for  instance,  girls  used  to  begin  to 
debauch  themselves  when  they  were  twelve  years  old.  Owing  to 
this  kind  of  life,  fecundity  among  women  was  not  common  ;  and  a 
woman  pregnant  soon  found  twenty  men  who  were  willing  to 
marry  her.  In  some  few  islands  however — notably  at  Rotouma — 
the  virginity  of  girls  was  very  highly  esteemed  ;  its  absence  might 
justify  repudiation;  and  those  who  had  kept  themselves  uncon- 
taminated  made  it  known  by  powdering  their  forehead  with  white 
coral,  and  painting  their  cheeks  red. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  in  Polynesia,  where  religious  rites 
showed  themselves  in  nearly  all  the  acts  of  daily  life,  marriage,  or 
rather  the  union  of  the  sexes,  was  not  attended  by  any  form  or 
ceremony.  It  was  purely  an  individual  act  concluded  between  the 
man  and  the  girl's  parents,  to  whom  he  offered  pigs  or  stuff  in 
exchange  for  his  purchase.  The  union  was  effected  at  once,  in  a 
house  belonging  to  either  family,  and  was  followed  by  a  banquet  at 
which  a  pig  was  served  as  the  pint  de  resistance.  When  once 
married,  the  woman,  who  had  hitherto  been  so  frail,  was  not  allowed 
to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband  unless  she  received  his  consent  or 
his  command,   which,   however,  was  easily  bought.      This   free 
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vuffriage  might  be  cancelled  at  pleasure,  sometimes  at  the  will  of 
either  party ;  it  was  not  unfreqncntly  cancelled,  especially  if  no 
chOdren  were  bom.  When  separation  did  take  place,  the  children 
(if  there  were  any)  went  with  the  father  or  the  mother,  as  agreed 
upon  beforehand.  The  woman  who  proved  unfaithful  without  her 
hoaband'a  consent  was  chastised  by  him,  or  sometimes  put  to  death, 
for  she  was  his  property.  In  New  Zealand  the  father  or  the  brother, 
in  giving  his  daughter  or  his  sister  to  a  man,  said  to  him  :  "  If  you 
are  displeased  with  her,  sell  her,  kill  her,  eat  her."  An  unequal 
maniage  was  condemned  by  public  opinion,  more  strongly  even 
than  adultery.  It  was  regarded  as  a  capital  crime  for  a  man  to 
have  intimate  communication  with  a  woman  of  a  rank  superior  to 
his  own ;  the  woman,  too,  if  she  belonged  to  the  aristocracy,  was 
tabooed  as  a  plebeian — she  was  forbidden  to  marry  him. 

After  a  woman  had  been  given  to  a  man  she  still  belonged  to 
her  father,  and  he  sometimes  took  her  back  if  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  presents  he  received  for  her ;  and  of  course  he  afterwards 
■old  her  again  upon  better  terms. 

Polygamy  was  everywhere  permitted,  especially  to  the  rich,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  numerous  concubines.     At  Samoa,  especially, 
the  chiefs  used  to  make  for  themselves  harems  which  they  would 
lenew  constantly,  guided  merely  by  their  own  personal  pleasures. 
Very  often  these  mistresses,  when  the  nobles  had  grown  tirod  of 
them,  were  attached  to  tlie  service  of  the  caravanserai.     Travellers 
Were  here  gratuitously  lodged,  food  was  given  to  them,  and  the 
iromen  were  free.     The  Icvirat  was  lawful  in  these  islands,  aa  in  so 
xaany  other  countries. 

Some  of  the  women  in  the  Marquesas  islands  were  polyandrous, 
tot  the  Polynesians  had  very  few  prejudices  as  reganis  sexual 
imioDB.  Ellis  speaks  of  the  polyandry  of  certain  women  who  wvw 
xnanied  to  the  chiefs.  In  the  Hawaiian  arcliipelago  there  vrwr 
QOXiBtitational  husbands  who  reigned  but  did  not  govern  ;  tliey 
merely  legitimised  the  child ren  of  their  wives,  and  the  wives  kept. 
their  own  personal  property.  Marriage  between  brothers  and  sister.^, 
me  enough  in  most  of  the  islands,  except  with  nobility,  to  avoid 
an  unequal  union,  was,  however,  common  in  the  llawaian  archi 
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pelago.     Often  also  in  these  islands,  the  brothers  on  one  side  and 
the  wives  on  the  other  used  to  live  in  common. 

The  great  conjugal  liberty  of  the  Polynesians  co-existed  in  New 
Zealand  with  the  practice  of  endogamy.  It  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  the  New  Zealander  to  marry,  or  rather,  to  buy  a  wife  belonging 
to  another  tribe,  and  leave  could  not  be  granted  unless  some  strong 
political  argument  might  be  furthered  by  the  marriage.  But  the 
New  Zealand  form  of  endogamy  was  followed  by  kidnapping  and 
a  simulated  quarrel ;  in  fact,  by  all  the  ceremony  of  marriage  by 
capture.  We  may  consider  this  as  an  instructive  fact,  destroying 
the  theories  hastily  put  forth  as  to  the  natural  evolution  of  marriage. 
We  do  not  agree  Mrith  M.  Lennan  in  thinking  that  the  form  of 
marriage  by  capture  is  necessarily  a  sign  or  a  remnant  of  exogamy  ; 
and  we  are  also  obliged  to  diflfer  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
maintains  that  endogamy  is  peculiar  to  peaceful  races  of  men,  for 
no  tribes  can  be  more  warlike  than  the  New  Zealanders. 

The  prudence  of  the  serpent  is  a  virtue  which  we  ought  not  to 
grow  tired  of  recommending  to  our  present  sociologists,  who  seem 
to  be  commissioned  to  found,  or  rather  to  sketch  out,  a  theory  of 
social  science. 

Tin. 

Marriage  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

We  will  not  do  more  than  mention  some  of  the  matrimonial 
customs  in  the  Mongoloid  archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Polygamy  there  is  the  rule;  women  are  generally  bought  from 
their  parents.  Adultery  is  blamed  and  punished  as  an  outrage 
upon  property.  In  the  Caroline  islands  the  aggrieved  husband 
may  be  appeased  by  a  present  suitable  to  his  rank,  nor  will  he 
make  any  difficulty  about  lending  his  wife  or  his  wives  to  strangers. 
In  the  majority  of  these  islands,  and  especially  in  the  Pelew  islands, 
polygamy,  as  in  Polynesia,  is  purely  an  individual  transaction. 

The  Akitas  in  the  Philippine  islands  have  still  preserved  the 
form  of  marriage  by  capture.  The  lover  has  to  look  for  and  find 
his   future   wife   in    the  woods;  she  has  an  hour's  start  given 
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to  her,  but  the  intended  husband  must  bring  her  home  before 
sundown. 

In  Malay  the  modes  of  marriage  are  more  various  and  are  more 
interesting.  In  Sumatra  we  find  that  different  matrimonial  cus- 
toms were  in  vogue.  Firstly,  the  woman  might  buy  the  man,  who 
became  henceforward  the  property  of  the  family  of  his  wife,  and 
this  family  was  responsible  for  the  faults  of  the  husband  bought ; 
the  man  was  bound  to  work  for  the  woman,  he  held  no  property 
of  his  own,  and  he  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed.  Secondly, 
the  woman  and  the  man  might  marry  upon  equal  terms.  Thirdly, 
the  man  also  might  buy  his  wife,  or  his  wives.  In  these  marriages, 
or  in  one  of  them,  for  the  details  are  wanting,  the  ceremonial  form 
of  capture  was  preserved. 

We  cannot  form  any  general  knowledge  as  to  endogamy  or 
exogamy  in  the  Malay  territory;  but  we  may  conjecture  that  in 
the  larger  and  thickly  peopled  islands,  the  customs  were,  and  still 
•re,  Tery  various.  The  Kalangs  of  Java  were  endogamous ;  and 
with  them,  before  obtaining  a  girl  in  marriage,  the  man  had  to 
{ffove  that  he  belonged  to  his  own  family.  In  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago, marriage,  like  everything  else,  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
aniform ;  for  here  we  find  several  races  of  men  and  several  orders 
of  civilisation  mixed  up  together. 

IX. 

Marriage  among  tlie  Natives  of  India. 

In  India,  the  Aryan  invasion,  relatively  of  a  recent  date,  did  not 

destroy  the  inferior  races,  for  the  most  part  negroid,  who  before 

occupied  the  country.     The  people  were  only  driven  farther  back 

into  the  country,  up  into  the  mountains,  from  whence  comes  their 

denomination  Paliarias  (or  mountaineers),  often  contracted  into 

Parias.     But  these  ethnical  helots,  though  their  debased  position, 

from  the  Bramah  point  of  view,  has  kept  them  beyond  the  pale 

of  the  civilisation  of  their  conquerors,  have  in  a  great  measure 

still  preserved   their   ancient   manners;    and    their   matrimonial. 

Customs  are  exceedingly  curious. 

2  ▲ 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  monogamy  of  the  Yeddahs  in 
Ceylon,  which  must,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to  the  extreme 
intellectual  inferiority  which  obliges  them  to  live  in  couples  apaxi. 
It  follows,  naturally,  that  these  poor  people  aie  endogamons,  Imt 
with  certain  restrictions.  According  to  Bailey,  they  will  readily 
marry  a  younger  sister,  though  never  an  elder  sister,  nor  an 
aunt. 

From  Ceylon  as  far  north  as  Tibet  a  considerable  number  of 
the  ethnical  helots,  the  worn-out  remains  of  the  old  races,  practise 
polyandry,  which  in  many  cases  would  seem  to  be  a  diminished 
and  legalised  form  of  primitive  promiscuity.  This  latter  custom  is 
still  common  in  certain  tribes,  notably  among  the  Sontals,  among 
whom,  as  was  the  practice  in  ancient  Peru,  all  the  marriages  sis 
performed  at  the  same  time,  once  in  every  year ;  and  they  are 
always  preceded  by  six  days  of  promiscuous  living.  Besides  thii 
custom,  we  may  mention  the  trial  marriages  in  Ceylon,  tempomy 
unions  lasting  only  for  a  fortnight^  and  which  may  afterwards  be 
annulled  or  confirmed  at  pleasure. 

Among  the  tribes  living  in  the  communes  of  Chittagong  manisge 
is  no  more  than  an  animal  union ;  it  is  also,  for  the  man,  a  ocm- 
venient  way  of  getting  his  dinner  cooked,  for  it  obliges  the  woman 
to  labour. 

Among  the  Reddies  in  India  a  girl  from  sixteen  to  twenty  yean 
of  age  is  married  to  a  boy  of  five  or  six.  The  wife  then  becomes  the 
real  wife  of  the  boy's  uncle  or  cousin,  or  of  the  father  of  the  reputed 
husband.  But  the  latter  is  considered  to  be  the  legal  father  of  the 
children  of  his  pretended  wife.  And  when  this  constitutional 
husband  has  grown  up,  his  lawful  wife  is  already  aged  ;  and  he,  in 
return  for  the  trick  that  was  played  upon  him,  does  as  was  formeily 
done  by  him. 

Among  the  Kairs  of  Malabar,  among  the  Todas  on  the  Neilgherry 
hills,  among  the  Yerkalas  of  Southern  India,  among  the  Cingalese 
of  Ceylon,  we  find  different  forms  of  polyandry  in  vogue ;  they  are 
very  different,  but  we  may  consider  them  as  only  so  many  forms  of 
promiscuity. 

The  black  women  who  belong  to  the  superior  caste  of  the  natives 
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of  Malaliftr  have  tiBUally  five  or  six  hmbaads,  but  they  are  entitled 
to  marry  t«n  or  twelve.  It  is  Bometimes  allowed  to  them  to  cohabit 
with  any  number  of  men,  certain  restrictions  being  made  only  aa  to 
tribe  and  caste.  When  the  number  of  huabands  is  limited,  the 
woman  will  cohabit  with  them  all,  oaeb  in  their  turn,  for  ten  or 
twelve  days.  In  tbese  singular  households  a  good  understanding 
is  generally  preserved.  It  is  alao  lawful  for  each  man  to  belong  to 
several  matrimonial  OBSociations.  This  kind  of  conjugal  intercourse 
is  no  doubt  a  sort  of  marriage,  but  it  ia  marriage  in  its  simplest 
form.  With  the  Todas  a  girl,  when  married  to  a  man,  becomes 
the  wife  of  all  the  younger  brothels  of  the  husband  as  they  in 
turn  reach  the  virile  age  ;  and  reciprocally,  they  become  the  hus- 
bands of  all  the  younger  sisters  of  the  first  married  wife  as  soon 
as  they  become  nubile.  Tbe  first  child  of  these  unions,  incestuous 
ns  they  appear  to  be  to  us,  is  attributed  to  the  elder  brother,  the 
second  to  the  second  brother,  and  so  on.  A  similar  custom  prevails 
among  the  Yerkalas ;  with  them  the  maternal  uncle  may  claim  as 
wivoB  for  his  sons  the  two  elder  daughters  of  his  sister. 

Polyandry  ia  frequent  among  the  (Jingalese  in  Ceylon,  especially 
with  people  whose  means  are  sufficient,  and  the  common  husbands 
lire  neatly  always  brothers.  The  family,  not  the  individual,  is 
m«Tied,  and  to  them  the  children  belong  as  joint  tenaots  or  tenants 
in  common.  With  the  Totyara  in  India  tlie  women  are  poaaeased 
in  common  by  the  brothers,  the  uncles,  and  tbe  nephews. 

This  polyandry  in  the  old  Indian  races  co-esiats  sometimes 
together  with  exogamy  and  endogamy.  The  Todas  have  five  social 
classes,  and  marriage  between  the  classes  ia  forbidden.  In  many 
tribes  a  man  may  not  marry  a  girl  of  his  own  colour.  On  the 
other  band,  among  tbe  Kurds  and  among  certain  tribes  in  Central 
India,  the  form  of  marriage  is  a  feigned  captura 

We  also  find  polyandry  in  the  north  of  India,  among  the 
Mongolian  roountaineent  of  the  Himalaya,  of  Tibet,  and  also 
among  tiie  ajicieat  European  races,  who  are  probably  of  Asiatic 
nrigin.  The  curious  verses  in  the  Menu  Bramah  Code  autliorising 
the  brother  to  make  fruitful  his  siater-in-law,  if  she  be  childless, 
may  be  considered  as  the  remains  of  a  primitive  form  of  polyandry. 
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[n   terminating  this  ethnographical  study  on  marriage  we  sh 
have  to  consider  if  polyandry  has  everywhere  and  always  been 
successor  to  promiscuity. 


Marriage  in  Indo-Ohina,  in  Burmah,  and  in  Tibet, 


Among  the  Mongoloid   Cochin-Chinese,  the  Cambogians,   and 


the  Burmese,  the  manners  are  very  loose,  and  marriage  can  bareli 
be  said  to  exist. 

In  Burmah  the  nuptial  ceremony  consists  simply  in  an  exchange 
of  promises,  which  become  sanctioned  by  tasting  a  leaf  of  the  tea- 
plant  steeped  in  oil.     People  will  leave  each  other  upon  the  moat 
frivolous  pretext,  and  in  the  most  careless  manner.     The  husband 
has  also  the  right  to  buy  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleases. 

At  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  no  woman  in  Cochin-China  might 
marry  unless  the  king  had  first  seen  her  and  exercised  his  right  of 
prelibation  if  he  chose  to  do  so  ;  but  in  this  case  he  was  supposed 
to  give  her  a  marriage  dowry.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking  the  reigning  monarch  had  three  hundred  and  eighty-«ix 
children. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  according  to  a  narrative  related  by 
A.  R^miisat,  the  king  of  Cambogia  had  five  lawful  wives,  of 
which  one  was  the  chief  wife;  he  also  had  several  thousand 
concubines.  The  people,  timidly  subservient  to  the  despotic  wOl, 
considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  send  their  daughters  in  to  the 
service  of  the  palace,  if  they  were  in  any  way  good-looking.  And 
as  is  even  now  the  custom  in  Japan,  girls  in  Cambogia  frequently 
did  not  marry  until  they  had  for  a  certain  time  led  a  licentious 
life,  and  they  were  in  nowise  considered  to  be  dishonoured  by  it 

Neither  the  Cambogian  husband  or  wife  prided  themselves  in 
the  least  upon  conjugal  fidelity.  According  to  a  Chinese  traveller 
who  furnishes  us  with  these  particulars,  the  women  would  not 
consent  to  sleep  alone  for  more  than  ten  consecutive  nights.  The 
husbands  were  free  to  buy  as  mcmy  concubines  as  they  chose. 

In  this  licentious  country  girls  were  married  as  it  was  found 
pmcticable,  when  they  were  from  seven  to  nine  years  old.     The 
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poor  people  only  waited  until  their  daughters  had  reached  the  age 
of  eleven,  on  account  of  the  singular  custom  of  Tchin-than,  or  the 
legml  and  religious  defloration,  as  to  which  we  must  say  a  few 
words.  This  strange  ceremony  was  performed  once  in  every  year. 
The  day  was  appointed  hy  a  public  functionary,  and  parents 
who  had  children  to  marry  were  bound  to  make  known  the  fact. 
They  were  then  entitled  to  claim  the  services  of  a  priest  of  Fo 
(a  Buddhist)  or  of  a  Tao-sse  priest.  The  holy  man  would  ordin- 
arily accept  presents  that  were  offered  to  Lim  in  return.  The 
poor  parents  were  naturally  served  the  last,  and  sometimes  their 
daughters  were  obliged  to  wait  a  few  years  longer  than  the  rich 
girls,  unless  some  pious-minded  person  paid  for  them  the  expense 
of  the  ceremony.  On  the  appointed  day  the  priest  was  led  into  the 
house  in  the  evening  in  great  pomp,  amid  feasting  and  rejoicing ; 
he  was  again  led  out  on  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by 
men  with  palanquins,  parasols,  and  drums  and  music  When  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  presents  were  again  offered  to  the  priest 
to  buy  back  the  girl,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  marry ;  she  would  have  been  held  to  belong  to  the  bonze  who 
had  condescended  to  deflower  her. 

On  the  Tibet  side  of  the  Himalaya  girls  may,  before  marriage, 
dispose  of  themselves  as  they  please,  and  their  reputation  is  in  no 
'Way  tarnished.  Polygamy  is  not  forbidden,  but  polyandry  chiefly 
predominates.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  very  centre  of  Buddhism, 
in  a  country  where  religion  touches  the  people  deeply,  where  the 
practices  of  worship  are  joined  to  all  the  acts  of  their  daily  life, 
that  marriage  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  purely  civil  contract, 
«8  to  which  the  priests  have  nothing  to  do.  The  whole  ceremony 
consbts  of  a  mutual  engagement  taken  before  witnesses.  Divorce, 
loo,  is  optional  if  the  husband  and  wife  desire  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  lamas,  who,  because  of  their  profes- 
aion  avoid  all  communication  with  women,  in  the  opinion  of 
functionaries  of  high  rank,  and  even  of  many  Tibetans,  marriage 
it  considered  to  be  odious  and  shameful  St.  Paul,  too,  as  we 
know,  shared  almost  the  same  opinion.  In  Tibet  only  the  poor 
people  lower  themselves  by  coming  together  for  the  purpose  of 
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reproducing  their  kind,  and  they  co-operate  amongst  themselTes 
to  try  and  diminish  the  burden.  The  associates  are  generally 
brotheiSy  and  the  eldest  chooses  one  wife  for  them  alL  The 
children  coming  from  these  polyandrous  marriages  will  sometimes 
call  the  eldest  brother  their  "  father/'  sometimes  they  will  all 
share  in  bearing  the  title.  Fraternal  polygamy  may  also  exist 
concurrently  with  polyandry ;  a  young  man  who  marries  an  old 
woman  is  therefore  at  the  same  time  the  husband  also  of  the 
youngest  sister. 

The  associate  husbands  usually  live  together  in  the  house  of  their 
common  wife,  for  it  is  she  who  possesses,  and  from  her  that  the 
property  descends  to  the  children,  and  they,  too,  are  held  to  be  her 
property.  In  spite  of  her  polyandry,  the  Tibetan  woman  is  not 
immoral  after  her  own  manner  of  life.  She  is  very  hardworking; 
she  spins,  she  digs,  and  she  endeavours  to  earn  for  herself  the  title 
of  companion  by  pleasing  all  her  husbands  equally.  All  travellen 
agree  in  saying  that  these,  joint  households  are  usually  very  peaeefid, 
and  in  nowise  troubled  by  jealousies.  The  people  did  not  even 
understand  Y.  Jacquemont  when  he  asked  if  the  preference  of  ikud 
wife  for  one  of  the  husbands  did  not  give  rise  to  conjugal  quarrels. 
Adultery  is  sometimes  common,  and  sometimes  rare,  and  it  is  but 
lightly  punished;  we  may  conclude  therefore  that  morality  can 
hardly  be  judged  by  any  determined  standard 

XI. 

Marriage  among  the  Mongolians  and  the  Mongoloids  of  Northern 

Asia, 

The  Tibetans  and  the  Shots  of  the  Himalaya  are  already  a 
civilised  people,  and  their  polyandry,  very  different  to  our  ideas 
of  legal  marriage,  is  a  regular  and  established  form  of  union  * 
between  the  sexes.  Manners  far  more  barbarous  exist  among  the 
Mongoloids  in  the  north  of  Asia,  for  these  people  are  still  savages. 
In  Kamtschatka,  the  man  who  wishes  to  gain  a  woman's  hand  must 
begin  by  making  himself  the  servant  of  her  parents^  and  thb 
service  will  often  last  for  a  considerable  time.     When  he  is  accepted 
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a  fourth  time  the  diToroe  is  held  to  be  obligatory,  and  the  parents 
ire  obliged  to  retum  some  of  the  cattle  that  had  been  paid  by  the 
purchaser. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  Mongolian  marriage  is  but  an  at- 
tenuation of  the  Kamtschadalian  marriage,  marriage  in  China  is 
also,  in  its  turn,  no  more  than  a  milder  form  of  marriage  in 
Mongolia. 

XII. 

Marriage  in  China  and  in  Japan. 

As  the  evolution  in  the  majority  of  the  races  whom  we  have 
been  lately  considering  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  known,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  point  out  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
eonnubial  rites  in  each  ethnical  group ;  but  we  hope  to  do  so  more 
fully  in  speaking  of  the  great  civilised  nations  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe.  If^  we  may  believe  *hfiir  t^^^^*^^'^"";  *'*  »'"^J  ■y^m^r  that 
)romi8Cuity  was  orify^w^Hy  t>^ft  "^1^  ^n  ^^^'^'^j  "^^  ^^--^  they  owe 
l^^mSniulion  oi  marriage  to  Fo-Hi,  their  first  sovereign.  Judging 
fium  the  custom,  common  in  China  as  well  as  with  other  people, 
of  mnning  away  with  the  betrothed  girl  the  first  time  that  she 
croeses  the  threshold  of  her  future  spouse,  we  may  be  inclined 
to  think  that  marriage  by  capture  was  once  customary  with  the 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  also  were  probably  at  one  time  a  poly- 
gamous people,  for  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the  Mongolians, 
legal  monogamy  coexists  with  the  practice  of  buying  '' little 
wives,"  who  are  bound  to  be  submissive  to  the  first  wife.  In  these 
families,  half  lawful  and  half  unlawful,  the  ''chief  wife"  is  the 
reputed  mother  of  all  the  children,  they  give  her  this  title  during 
her  lifetime,  and  after  her  death  they  wear  mourning  for  her,  though 
not  for  their  real  mother.  And  here,  as  elsewhere,  polygamy  can 
only  be  practised  by  the  nobler.  Public  opinion  condemns  the 
purchase  of  "  little  wives ''  in  the  middle  classes,  except  when  tlie 
lawful  wife  has  been  childless  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  Chinese 
look  upon  sterility  with  opprobium  ;  it  may  even  furnish  just 
excuse  for  repudiation.  Manners  such  as  these  show  clearly 
enough  that  in  the  Celestial   Empire  the  woman  holds  a  very 
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humble  position.  Her  siibjeetion  is  excessive ;  as  a  daughter  she 
is  a  slave  to  her  paxents,  as  a  wife  to  her  husband,  as  a  widow 
to  her  sons.  The  young  Chinese  girl  has  no  idea  that  she  may 
be  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  her  husband.  The  matrimonial 
negotiations  are  often  concluded  by  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
or,  in  default,  by  their  grand-parents,  or  by  their  nearest 
relatives,  during  the  infancy  of  both  children,  sometimes  even 
before  they  are  born,  if  it  happen  afterwards  that  they  are  of 
different  sex.  Here,  as  in  Mongolia,  the  girl  is  bought,  and  a  portion 
of  the  price  is  paid  when  the  contract  is  signed.  If  the  betrothed 
husband  dies;  before  the  marriage,  public  opinion  will  compel  the 
girl  to  pledge  herself  to  celibacy.  When  they  are  married,  women 
in  easy  circumstances  live  as  recluses,  shut  up  in  their  own  apart- 
ments. In  case  of  the  woman's  adultery  the  husband  has  the 
right  to  sell  her,  or  to  cause  her  to  be  sold  judicially.  If  she  ia 
seen  Jlagratite  delicto,  the  husband  may  kill  the  two  guilty  persons. 
This  ferocious  custom  seems  to  be  usual  nearly  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  this  respect  the  Europeans,  who  affect  to  look  down  upon 
the  Chinese,  have  in  fact  no  need  to  envy  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Chinese  wife  ought  to  worship  her  husband;  and  her 
suicide,  if  she  be  left  a  widow,  is  considered  as  a  most  praise- 
worthy action,  engraven  upon  the  tablets  of  honour,  and  accom- 
plished sometimes  before  thousands  of  spectators. 

In  China  divorce  is  allowed  when  mutually  agreed  upon ;  but 
the  husband  may  also  claim  it  if  his  wife  be  sterile,  if  she  be  im- 
moral, if  she  is  disrespectful  to  his  father  or  mother,  if  she  is 
inclined  to  slander,  or  to  theft,  if  she  be  jealous  by  nature,  or 
habitually  indisposed. 

We  shall  have  mentioned  the  principal  features  in  the  Chinese 
system  of  marriage  if  we  add  that  it  is  exogamic  There  are 
scarcely  a  hundred  family  names  throughout  all  China,  and 
marriage  between  persons  of  the  same  name  is  not  allowed.  We 
may  therefore  reasonably  argue  that  in  this  custom  there  is 
still  remaining  a  traditional  vestige  of  the  ancient  form  of 
marriage  by  capture,  for  it  would  seem  that  here  at  least  we 
find  an  instance  in  a  direct  line  of  a  connubial  type,  from  its 
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first  and  primitive  form  i!own  tu  its  legal  inititution  regulated 
in  all  its  detaila.  And  in  f&ot  over  all  thia  vast  region  we  may 
perceive  tbat  marriage  by  caplurd  \d  gradually  tending  towards 
iRonoganiy,  wUlish,  thou;^li  iiutitiuus  in  Mon^ulis  and  in  Cliina, 
IB  real  in  the  Loo-Cboo  isUnda ;  and  here  tLe  |>eople  spoak  wilJi 
horror  of  ttte  Chiiiaee  polygamy,  though  Ihey  atiil  keep  their  own 
wives  in  a  Btbte  of  slavery. 

Ancient  Jitpitn,  which  received  from  China  all  ita  civilisatiuu, 
maintained,  until  the  end  of  the  feuilal  times,  the  Cbinuae  system 
of  maiTiRge,  which  was  deeputically  onltirt'd  by  tlie  parenti,  and 
which  might  also  ha  cancelled  by  theio.  By  degrees,  however,  tha 
woman's  subjection  grew  less  strong :  a  Japanese  girl  has  now  a 
voice  in  the  matter  of  eboosing  for  herself  a  husband.  The  woman's 
adultery  always  gives  to  the  husbund  the  right  to  kill  her  toother 
with  hei  accuuiplice^  but  he  may  not  kill  one  without  kilUug 
the  other.  We  may  easily  understand,  that  in  Japan  as  in  every 
other  Gouutry  in  the  world,  there  are  two  weights  and  two  measures. 
In  the  case  of  divorce  thu  Japanese  wife  goes  hack  to  her  own 
family,  hut  she  is  not  allowed  to  have  her  children. 

On  the  other  bani!,  monogamy  is  not  more  firmly  established  in 
Japan  than  in  China.  It  is  not  very  rigorously  imposed  upon  the 
man,  on  account  of  the  liberty  of  maimers  allowed  to  the  girls  of 
the  lower  orders  before  their  marriage.  We  know  that  in  Japan 
poor  parents  will  gladly  hire  out  their  daughters  in  large  towns  for  a 
service  of  prostitution,  lasting  for  several  years.  And  some  of  these 
girls,  who  are  so  instructed  in  the  ajt  of  pleading,  are  \ery  highly 
honoured  ;  they  appear  in  the  religious  processioua,  and,  after  their 
deaths,  statues  are  erected  to  them  in  the  temples.  In  a  sort  of  way  we 
may  compare  them  to  the  celehtatail  Greek  rraiatu.  the  eompaniofls 
or  the  con'^iiIiin'M  n(  mon  in  fircci.^  The  profession  of  a  prostitute 
was  not  at  all  looked  down  upon  ia  Japan,  nor  did  it  in  any  w.iy 
prevent  women  from  marrying  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  fur 
which  they  had  been  hired.  In  Japan,  as  in  China,  the  husband 
might  bring  into  his  house  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  concu- 
bines ;  but  this,  however,  was  a  polygaiaic  luxury  only  within  tlie 
means  of  rich  men. 
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If  we  go  back  as  far  as  records  exist  to  establish  facts,  the  great 
Mongolian  race,  taken  in  its  entirety,  will  show  us  a  real  evolution 
in  marriage  customs.  We  find  nearly  every  form  of  marriage, 
from  the  brutal  rape,  still  practised  by  the  Kamtschadalea,  the 
Tungusians,  and  the  Samoyedes,  down  to  the  very  relaxed  momr 
gamy  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  In  the  interval  we  may 
notice  the  polygamy  of  the  nomad  tribes.  During  all  these  ages, 
the  condition  of  the  woman  was  always  gradually  improving.  At 
first,  she  was  captured  as  a  beast  snatches  his  prey ;  she  is  now 
bought  and  sold.  She  was  originally  bound  to  be  absolutely  sub- 
missive to  her  parents,  she  was  a  part  of  the  family  property ;  but 
by  degrees  her  liberty  increased^  and  she  is  now  treated  as  a  human 
being. 

The  curious  organisation  of  prostitution  in  Japan  may  perhaps 
authorise  us  to  think  that,  in  far  bygone  times,  there  was  a 
period  of  hetairism  antecedent  to  marriage.  This  evolution 
is  certainly  a  most  important  sociological  fact,  for  the  Mon- 
golism race  alone  represents  numerically  at  least  one-third  of 
the  human  species.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  this  idea  to 
be  a  law  common  to  the  human  kind,  for  humanity  is  a  very 
homogeneous  medley;  and  in  past  ages  the  different  ethnical 
gproups  have  moulded  themselves  in  many  ways  according  to  the 
exigences  of  the  struggle  for  life.  For  in  trying  to  formulate 
sociological  laws,  rigorous  and  precise  as  the  laws  of  physics  and 
of  chemistry,  we  are  perhaps  only  indulging  in  fanciful  notions 
which  we  may  find  at  last  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  pleasant 
dream. 

Marriage  among  the  White  Races  in  Asia. 

Pictet  and  several  other  distinguished  Indian  scholars  have 
thought,  after  careful  examination  of  the  Yedic  texts,  that  they 
could  extract  from  them  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  primitive 
Aryan  marriages.  We  shall  not  follow  them  in  their  tentative 
adventures,  for  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  what  we  most 
want,  and  also  that  in  which  we  are  most  deficient 
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We  are  furnished  with  more  precise  ideas  from  the  poem  of 
the  Mohabharata,  which  speaks  of  promiscuity  as  a  very  ancient 
custom,  and  in  itself  unblamable.  Some  remains  of  these 
primitive  manners  seem  to  have  subsisted  in  India  for  very 
many  years.  In  Goa,  in  Pondicherry,  and  in  certain  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Ganges,  girls  were  obliged  to  present  themselves  in 
the  Juggernaut  temples,  and  vestiges  of  similar  customs  have 
been  preserved  even  down  to  modern  times.  At  Malabar,  when 
the  king  was  married  the  first  three  nights  belonged  to  the 
high-priest,  who  received  also  fifty  gold  pieces  in  exchange  for 
service  given.  This  strange  custom  is  probably  no  other  than  the 
Cambogian  Tehin4Iiany  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Every 
woman,  too,  who  was  tired  of  her  husband,  every  widow  weary  of 
her  widowhood,  were  free  to  dispose  of  their  person  at  pleasure, 
provided  that  they  offered  up  a  sacrifice  in  one  of  the  temples  at 
ToLivft.  And  even  nowadays  troops  of  courtesans  are  attached  to 
the  different  large  Hindoo  temples,  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of 
which  they  carry  on  their  profession,  and  they  are  in  no  way 
■tigmatised  in  public  repute.  Until  quite  recent  times  they  were 
the  only  women  in  India  to  whom  any  education  was  given.  In 
the  days  of  Buddha  the  grand-mistress  of  the  courtesans  was  very 
highly  respected  in  the  town  of  Yesali,  and  even  ^aky-mouni,  that 
divine  incarnation,  did  not  disdain  to  take  up  his  abode  in  her 
houee.  If  these  facts  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of 
promiscuity  at  some  ancient  period,  they  will  show  at  least  that 
there  was  a  great  looseness  in  the  moral  life. 

The  Menu  Code  does  in  fact  prescribe  a  marriage,  apparently 
monogamia  This  marriage  is  indissoluble,  and  the  husband  and 
wife  owe  to  each  other  mutual  fidelity.  In  case  of  widowhood  the 
man  may  remarry;  but  it  would  be  very  reprehensible  for  the 
widow  to  do  so.  Men  may  always  marry  a  woman  iu  a  caste  lower 
than  their  own,  but  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  them  to  marry  a 
woman  in  a  sui)erior  caste. 

The  law  enacts  frightful  penalties  against  adultery.  The  king 
ought  to  cause  tlie  body  of  the  unfaithful  IJrahinin  woman  to  be 
devoured  by  dogs  in  the  middle  of  a  public  place ;  and  her  accom- 
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plice,  if  he  is  not  a  Brahmin  man,  ought  to  be  stretched  upon  a  bed 
of  iron  heated  over  fire.  As  regards  the  Brahmin  husband,  hit 
digressions  are  punished  very  lightly ;  God,  they  say,  protects  hifl 
own  people. 

The  Hindoo  marriage  is  ezogamic.  A  man  may  not  nwnj 
a  woman  having  the  same  name  as  his  own ;  nor  may  he  many  a 
relation  nearer  than  the  sixth  degree. 

As  it  very  frequently  happens,  this  exogamy  coexists  with 
extreme  subjection  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  The  husband  on^^ 
to  treat  his  companion  as  a  child ;  he  ought  to  make  her  obedient 
to  his  will.  He  may  allow  her  a  few  innocent  pleasures ;  but  she 
ought  to  obey  him  implicitly.  Outside  the  marriage  state  the 
woman  lives  under  the  authority  of  her  male  relations.  A  woman 
may  be  cast-off  if  she  is  ill-tempered  by  nature,  if  she  is  a  dronkaid, 
if  she  has  been  childless  for  eight  years,  or  has  not  for  eleven  yean 
given  to  her  husband  a  male  child.  The  husband  may  onoe,  or 
even  twice,  make  his  wife  fruitful  by  his  brother  or  by  a  relati<m; 
and  widows  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  for  they  must  **  pay 
the  debts  of  their  ancestor." 

The  Code  makes  no  mention  of  the  suttee,  a  custom  apparently 
due  to  more  modem  refinement;  but  it  considers  woman  as  a 
dangerous  and  malevolent  creature.  "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
feminine  sex  to  endeavour  to  corrupt  men.  A  man  ought  not  to 
remain  in  a  lonely  place  with  his  sister^  with  his  mother,  with  his 
daughter,  etc."* 

Even  in  our  own  time,  free  will  has  no  place  in  the  Indian 
maniages ;  families  of  young  people  marry  the  husband  and  wife 
together  just  as  it  may  best  suit  their  own  purpose.  Polygamy  is 
tolerated  among  people  of  high  position. 

The  widowers  remarry  as  soon  as  possible,  for  in  India  an  un- 
married man  is  partially  excluded  from  society.  As  marriages  are 
contracted  without  consulting  the  girl,  and  her  parents  think  more 
about  the  material  advantages  than  about  any  other  consideration, 
one  may  often  see  Brahmin  sexogenarians  marry,  or  rather  buy,  a 
child  of  six  or  seven  years  old.     Speaking  generally,  the  Hindoo 

•  "  Code  de  Menn,"  Mv.  ii.  246. 
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woman  is  an  honest  slave,  who  has  not  the  right  to  eat  with  her 
husband. 

In  the  north  of  India,  the  marriage  customs  are  more  primitive, 
more  brutal  The  Kasias  of  the  district  of  Almorah — who  by  the 
way  are  very  rigid  Hindoos — still  maintain  the  savage  exogamy, 
the  real  form  of  capture.  The  woman  so  kidnapped  is  considered 
as  a  property  which  the  man  may  knock  about  as  he  pleases.  He 
may  make  her  labour  as  though  she  were  a  mule. 

In  the  region  of  the  Himalaya,  near  to  the  sources  of  the  Jumna, 
in  Nepaul,  the  Aryan  Hindoos  have  adopted  the  Tibetan  form  of 
polyandry.  Women  are  there  considered  as  merchandise,  and  are 
bought  and  sold  as  such.  Eraser  tells  us  that  a  countrywoman 
would  cost  from  ten  to  twelve  rupees  :  a  sum  pleasant  enough  to 
receive,  but  often  painful  to  be  obliged  to  pay.  Girls  are  sold 
leadily  enough ;  the  brothers  in  a  family  would  hire  a  common 
wife,  and  they  would  make  no  difficulty  about  letting  her  out  to 
strangers.  There,  as  in  every  country  where  polyandry  is  customary, 
the  women  are  in  nowise  scandalised,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  this 
custom  is  always  prejudicial  to  the  general  morality.  For  instance, 
among  the  polyandrous  people  at  the  sources  of  tlie  Jumna  river 
an  innocent  form  of  falsehood  is  held  in  horror;  and  the  polyandrous 
people  of  Xepaul  are  the  best  cultivators  in  the  country.  There 
it  no  discussion  as  to  the  issue  of  their  marriages;  the  firstborn 
is  the  property  of  the  elder  brother,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

In  Afghanistan  also  the  condition  of  the  women  is  very  low 
indeed.  The^Vfghans  are  Maliomedans,  and  therefore  polygamous; 
they  buy  their  wives,  whom  they  have  the  right  to  cast  off  and  to 
hire  to  their  guests. 

For  them  the  levirat  is  held  to  be  a  duty.  The  widow  continues 
to  be  a  tiling  possessed,  as  she  was  during  the  lifetime  of  her  hus- 
band; and  in  case  of  second  marriage  the  relations  of  the  new 
husband  pay  the  value  of  the  wife  to  the  relations  of  the  first  one. 

Among  the  other  branches  of  the  white  Asiatic  race,  among  the 
Persians  and  the  Semites,  the  sexual  uniijns  arc  still  far  from  the 
ideal  form  of  monogamy.  In  the  last  century  the  Persians  used  to 
contract  temporary  marriages.     A  conjugal  lease  was  entered  into 
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for  a  certain  stated  time,  at  the  end  of  which  the  contracting  parties 
were  again  free.  If  it  so  happened  that  the  woman  was  pregnant 
at  the  time,  the  temporary  hushand  was  bound  to  provide  her  with 
maintenance  for  twelve  months.  The  child,  when  bom,  belonged  to 
the  father  or  to  the  mother,  according  to  the  sex.  Chardin  tells  us 
that  in  his  time  there  was  great  liberty  as  regards  sexual  inteiconrsei 
Marriage  was  polygamous,  as  in  all  Mahomedan  countries,  and  was 
contracted  without  the  consent  of  the  parents;  all  the  children 
were  considered  legitimate,  whether  their  mother  was  wife,  con- 
cubine, or  slave. 

Among  the  populations  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Irdn, 
Semitic,  and  Caucasian  races  are  all  more  or  less  mixed  together, 
we  may  also  notice  characteristics  of  very  singular  manners, 
especially  in  the  manners  of  bygone  ages.  It  would  appear  that 
promiscuity  was  formerly  practised  more  or  less  in  these  countries. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  Parthians,  wbo  considered  that  a  woman  should 
change  her  husband  when  she  had  given  him  two  or  three  children. 
In  Babylon  there  existed  a  law  founded  upon  an  oracle,  that  every 
woman  should  at  least  once  in  her  life  come  into  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  Mylitta  and  prostitute  herself  to  strangers  for  hire,  no 
matter  how  small  the  payment  might  be.  Afterwards,  but  only  for 
a  short  time,  they  would  live  chastely.  In  the  same  way  at  Cypnu^ 
young  girls  were  bound  on  certain  days  to  go  on  the  seashore,  and 
by  prostituting  themselves  offer  up  their  virginity  to  Yenoa.  In 
the  Balearic  islands,  primitively  peopled  to  all  appearance  by  the 
Phoenician  colonists,  the  newly-married  women,  the  first  night  after 
their  marriage,  belonged  to  all  the  priests  who  were  present. 

In  Lydia  and  in  Armenia  the  priestesses  were  by  special  privil^e 
allowed  to  be  polyandrous ;  and  in  certain  cantons  of  Media  it  was 
honourable  for  a  woman  to  have  at  least  five  husbands. 

Among  the  Semites,  properly  so  called,  a  people  so  much  given 
up  to  pleasures  and  sensual  excess,  as  may  be  seen  from  their 
religion  and  their  history,  we  hear  of  polygamy  existing  after  the 
most  primitive  fashion.  Solomon  had  seven  hundred  wives  and 
three  hundred  concubines ;  and  the  majority  of  the  Hebrew  people 
imitated  his  example  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
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The  Arabs,  too»  used  to  imitate  their  Israelitish  cousins,  both  before 
and  after  the  introduction  of  Islamism.  But  they  differed  from 
the  Babylonians,  inasmuch  as  they  regarded  the  virginity  of  their 
wives  as  a  very  important  consideration.  Among  the  Jews,  every 
woman  accused  by  her  husband  of  marrying  him  without  being  a 
virgin  was  liable  to  be  stoned,  unless  her  parents  could  prove 
to  the  elders  the  falseness  of  the  accusation. 

And  nowadays  in  Arabia  the  same  fault  may  be  followed  by 
immediate  repudiation;  and  in  Yemen  the  husband  may  kill 
his  guilty  wife.  But  this  does  not  at  all  prevent  the  rich  men 
in  the  holy  city  of  Mecca  from  maintaining  by  the  side  of  their 
lawful  wives  concubines,  who  are  generally  Abyssinian  women. 

There  are  other  Arabs,  who  it  is  true  do  not  inhabit  their  own 
eonntiy,  who  are  utterly  careless  as  to  the  fidelity  of  their  wives. 
These  are  the  Hassanyeh  Arabs  of  the  White  Nile.  Here  the  man 
will  buy  his  wife  for  certain  stated  days  in  the  week,  and  will  pay 
fvr  her  so  many  head  of  cattle  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days 
of  his  purchase.  During  the  days  not  included  in  the  contract  the 
wife  may  diBpose  of  her  person  as  she  pleases. 

We  have  now  said  more  than  enough  to  show  that  as  regards 
eoigxigal  manners  among  the  white  races  in  Asia,  not  only  is  there 
Ho  innate  nobility  of  thought^  but  these  customs  are  very  closely 
allied  in  many  points  to  the  inferior  races  of  humanity.  In 
£oiope  only  do  we  find  that  man  has  succeeded  in  introducing 
more  dignity  of  manner  into  his  marriage  ceremony  and  married 
life^  and  also  to  raise  woman  froi^  the  low  state  of  subjection  into 
'Which  she  is  thrown  in  every  other  part  of  the  earth.  But  this 
task,  as  yet  very  far  from  complete,  was  not  accomplished  in  a 
^ngle  day. 

XIV. 

The  GraeO'RoiTuin  Marriage. 

Sie  Greek  civilisation,  which  we  may  regard  as  the  leavening 
of  the  human  intellect,  has  been,  like  every  other  civilisation, 
Qprafted  on  to  a  state  of  primitive  savagery.  Tradition  asserts  that 
tsidre  Cecrops  (about  the  17th  century  before  Jesus  Christ)  the 
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Greeks  used  to  live  promiscnously.  Children  used  to  know  only 
their  mother,  and  they  used  to  take  her  name.  Such  is  the 
legend,  hut  we  find  it  confirmed  hj  other  traces  which  hare  been. 
perpetuated  into  historical  times. 

Lycurgus  authorised  hushands  to  lend  their  wives  to  those  men. 
whom  they  thought  worthy  of  the  honour,  so  that  they  might  bear 
children.  The  aged  husband,  according  to  the  same  legislator^  did 
a  praiseworthy  action  in  looking  out  for  a  good  and  virtuouB  man 
for  his  young  wife.  In  the  full  bloom  of  the  Athenian  civilisa* 
tion  Plato  blamed  Minos  and  Lycurgus  for  not  having  authorised 
women  to  be  common ;  and  in  his  "  Bepublic "  he  Twainfj^iniy  that 
women  ought  to  pass  on  from  hand  to  hand.  Socrates,  following 
the  advice  of  his  master,  lent  his  wife  Xantippe  to  Alcibiades; 
and  we  know  the  high  degree  of  consideration  that  was  paid  to 
certain  courtesans  in  Athens. 

At  first  the  Hellenic  marriage  was  coarse ;  the  girl  was  bought 
either  by  presents  or  by  services  rendered  to  the  father.  From  an 
early  date  the  marriages  were  monogamic,  but  concubines  weie 
tolerated.  It  was  not  a  disgrace  to  be  the  son  of  a  concubine,  for 
such,  we  know,  was  the  case  with  Ulysses ;  but  these  ill^tiinate 
children  could  not  inherit  from  their  father.  In  Gieeco,  u  in 
Home,  the  primitive  form  of  marriage  was  not  enough  to  ertaUish 
a  line  of  descent;  that  was  based  uniquely  upon  the  dedaatiom 
made  in  each  case  by  the  father. 

Traces  of  an  ancient  form  of  marriage  by  capture  subsisted  for 
a  long  time  in  Sparta.  The  young  man  was  held  bound  to  run 
away  with  his  betrothed,  "  who  must  not  be  little  or  weak,  but 
a  big  girl,  strong,  and  already  able  to  bear  children."*  And  for 
a  certain  time  the  newly-married  man  was  not  aUowed  to  see  his 
wife,  except  by  stealth. 

By  degrees,  instead  of  selling  their  daughters,  fathers  used  to 
give  them  a  dowry,  and  girls  without  some  marriage  portion  were 
slighted ;  but  in  more  remote  ages,  in  Greece  and  in  Borne,  it  wi 
allowable  to  the  young  girl  to  earn  her  dowry  by  trafficking 
her  person.     The  dowry  paid  by  the  parents  was  determined  a^*~.^.t 

*  Flatarch,  "Life  of  Lycargos.'' 
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^i  by  wages  as  a  guarantee  given  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
then  by  a  public  act;  it  was  hypothecated  upon  the  husband's 
property. 

In  spite  of  her  dowry  the  Greek  woman  was  considered  only  as 
a  thing.  Her  father  might  marry  her  without  consulting  her 
wishes.  When  she  inherited,  in  default  of  male  heir,  she  was 
considered  as  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  was  bound  to  marry  the 
nearest  male  reliEitiye,  or  the  oldest  of  the  relations,  who  would 
otherwise  have  reeeired  the  legacy.  If  at  the  time  of  her  in- 
heritance she  was  already  lawfully  married,  her  anterior  marriage 
was  annidled.  The  father  might  bequeath  his  daughter  with  the 
inheritance ;  and  the  husbcmd  had  the  right  to  bequeath  his  wife 
to  a  friend :  this  indeed  did  happen  to  Demosthenes. 

Hie  married  woman,  taken  in  the  act  of  adultery,  might 
be  put  to  death  by  her  husband — ^but  after  deliberation  before 
witnesses. 

The  connubial  customs  of  the  Latins  were  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Greeks.  Among  the  Samnites  the  nobles  used  every  year 
to  call  together  the  young  men,  class  them  by  order  of  merit,  and 
then  allow  them  to  choose  a  young  girl,  one  after  the  other,  and  in 
thoir  hierarchical  order.  Traces  of  marriage  by  capture  existed  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  emperors ;  they  might  be  seen  themselves 
in  the  custom  of  lifting  the  girl  from  the  ground  and  in  placing  a 
dagger  in  her  hair.  The  young  girl  was  not  allowed  to  marry 
herself.  She  was  made  the  subject  of  a  contract,  very  often  in  her 
childhood,  but  she  did  not  become  a  lawful  wife  until  she  was 
thirteen  years  old.  The  father,  who  had  the  right  to  marry  his 
daughter  without  her  consent,  had  also  the  right  to  annul  her 
marriage,  and  this  exorbitant  right  was  not  attenuated  until  the 
time  of  Antoninus.  In  the  early  ages  of  Kome,  the  woman  was 
not  considered  as  part  of  the  man's  household,  except  as  his  slave  ; 
this,  too,  was  the  case  with  his  children,  for  the  emancipated  son 
•did  not  inherit.  She  was  at  first  owned  as  a  thing ;  the  virtuous 
Cato  lent  his  wife  Marcia  to  his  friend  Hortensius,  and  took  her 
back  when  Hortensius  died.  The  Roman  husband  had  the  right 
to  beat  his  wife ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  Monica,  the 
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mother  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Koman  marriage  was  only  a  contract 
for  slavery. 

For  a  long  period  the  woman  continued  to  be  bought,  and 
marriage  per  eoemptionem  always  subsisted.  If  the  betrothed  girl 
belonged  to  a  patrician  family  the  sale  was  disguised  by  the  cere- 
mony  of  confarreation,  which  consisted  of  partaking  with  her 
future  husband,  before  the  witnesses,  a  cake  given  by  the  pontiff 
of  Jupiter.  For  in  Home  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  justes  noce9, 
was  long  considered  as  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  the  patriciana, 
and  a  religious  consecration  was  held  to  be  imperative.  But  once 
married,  by  coemption  or  by  confarreation,  the  woman,  her  body, 
and  her  property,  belonged  to  her  husband ;  she  was  "  in  his  hand." 

The  custom  of  dowry,  however,  modified  this  barbarous  form  of 
marriage.  It  assured  to  women  an  independence,  which  they  very 
often  abused. 

In  the  dotal  marriage  the  girl  remained  in  the  paternal  family  ; 
she  inherited  her  father's  property,  and  she  herself  had  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  Generally  she  used  to  confide  this  charge  either  to  the 
care  of  a  special  slave — the  dotal  slave — or  to  an  agent,  who 
became  her  confidant.  This  "  free  marriage  **  became  the  esta- 
blished form  in  the  upper  classes  under  the  Empire;  and  the 
Latin  writers  were  not  sparing  in  their  harsh  criticism  upon  the 
arrogance  and  the  misconduct  of  the  women  so  married.  These  free 
and  libertine  manners  were  certainly  very  different  from  the  savage 
customs  practised  in  the  early  days  of  primitive  Rome ;  the  adul- 
terous woman  was  then  brought  before  the  domestic  tribunal,  and 
executed  by  the  parents  themselves  as  they  thought  fit :  '*  eognaU 
necanfo  uti  voUnt,"  says  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

From  this  rapid  glance  over  the  days  of  classical  antiquity,  ii 
would  appear  that  marriage  became  very  slowly  established  as  an 
institution  ;  that  its  first  form  was  barbarous ;  but  that  by  degrees 
the  customs  grew  to  be  more  humane ;  and  that  woman,  at  first  a 
slave,  and  liable  to  be  bought  and  sold,  to  be  bequeathed  or  to  be 
lent,  gradually  acquired  a  considerable  independence.  We  may 
add  that  from  a  very  early  period  the  Graeco-Boman  marriage  was 
monogamic,  but  concubines  were  not  forbidden  to  men.     Concu- 
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bines  in  Rome  had  a  legal  status,  and  Commodus  publicly  kept  a 
liarem,  in  which  three  hundred  women  were  maintained. 


XV. 

European  Marriage  outside  Greece  and  Rome. 

Manners  similar  to  those  in  the  very  early  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome  might  have  been  seen  in  the  other  Aryan  races  in  Europe. 
These  other  nations  were  equally  coarse,  and  did  not  in  reality 
become  civilised  until  Roman  civilisation  had  become  widely  spread. 
We  may  therefore  allow  ourselves  to  smile  at  the  fantastic  schemes 
of  those  theorists  who,  in  applying  a  sort  of  linguistic  alchemy 
to  the  Yedic  texts,  would  demonstrate  the  existence,  according  to 
the  Aryan  hypothesis,  of  a  pure,  noble,  and  monogamic  marriage. 

Marriage  by  capture  was  practised  by  the  primitive  Slavs.  It 
was  also  for  a  long  time  customary  in  Russia,  in  Lithuania,  in 
Poland,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Prussia.  Young  men  would  carry 
off  their  lovers,  and  afterwards  enter  into  treaty  for  them  with  their 
parents.  Quite  recently,  too^  in  Wales,  a  sort  of  sham  fight  was 
performed  whenever  a  marriage  took  place.  Among  the  Slavs,  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Franks,  and  the  Germans,  marriage  was  no 
more  than  a  sale  of  the  young  girL  The  husband  was  bound  to 
pay  the  mundiurriy  that  is  to  say,  to  buy  the  right  of  property  from 
the  father.  By  degrees,  in  place  of  this  simple  form  of  sale,  the 
Germans  substituted  a  dowry,  to  be  paid  to  the  woman  in 
perpettw,  to  the  value  of  the  husband's  property.  The  bride- 
groom paid  first  the  oscidum,  the  price  of  the  first  kiss,  then 
the  "  morning  gift,"  the  vwrgengdbe.  How  many  words  have  been 
wasted  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  poetise  these  wild  customs, 
which  consisted  simply  in  paying  to  the  girl  herself  the  value  of 
her  own  property  1  13ut  the  custom  of  betrothal,  also  German,  is 
more  rational,  and  indicates  a  certain  nobility  of  moral  feeling. 
From  a  very  early  period  the  betrothal  was  taken  to  signify  a  real 
engagement  between  the  parties,  which  could  not  be  broken  ofif 
without  very  serious  reasons.  But  it  was  not  all  at  once  that  these 
different  peoples  arrived  at  the  sacramental  form  of  monogamy. 
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Gsesar  gives  uq  instances  of  polyandry  among  the  ancient  Bretoni^ 
The  primitive  Slavs  were  for  a  long  time  polygamous ;  and  one  of 
their  kings,  Yladimir,  before  he  was  baptised,  kept  no  less  than 
eight  hundred  concubines  in  three  different  places.  And  even 
nowadays,  in  the  Russian  Mir^  a  peculiar  form  of  incestuous  con- 
cubinage will  often  be  found  to  exist  The  head  of  the  family,  tha 
paterfamilias,  will  many  boys  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  to  giris  of 
twenty- five  or  thirty,  and  will  constitute  himself  the  paiamovr 
of  his  daughter-in-law  until  the  legal  husband  shall  have  urived 
at  the  age  of  puberty. 

In  every  barbarous  European  society  woman  has  been  conaderad, 
as  elsewhere,  a  thing  possessed.*  With  the  Saxons^  the  Biu<- 
gundians,  the  Germans^  and  others,  the  widow,  as  soon  as  her 
eldest  son  had  passed  his  fifteenth  birthday,  was  placed  under  Ml 
care ;  without  his  consent  she  could  not  remarry,  nor  enter  a 
convent  under  penalty  of  losing  all  her  property.  TJndier  tiie 
feudal  system,  every  female  vassal  of  a  royal  feoff  was  obliged, 
before  manying,  to  obtain  the  triple  consent  of  her  father,  of  )ier 
lord,  and  of  the  king.  The  lord  could  even  sometimes  compel  her 
to  marry  the  husband  that  he  selected,  as  soon  as  she  had  readied 
the  age  of  twelve.  As  Du  Gauge  and  Boetius  have  shown,  the 
young  girl  in  a  way  owed  the  use  of  her  body  to  the  lord,  from 
whence  came  the  ignoble  right  of  marquette,  which  in  later  times 
was  commuted  into  a  fine. 

After  she  was  married  the  woman  was  the  slave  of  her  hnsbsniL 
"  Every  husband  may  beat  his  wife  if  she  will  not  obey  his  orders, 
or  if  she  curses  him,  or  when  she  gives  him  the  lie,  provided  that 
he  beat  her  moderately,  so  that  death  does  not  ensue."  * 

Among  the  Scandinavians,  with  whom  the  German  laws  were 
preserved  longer  than  with  any  other  people,  divorce  was  optional 
for  the  husband ;  he  might  repudiate  his  wife  at  pleasure. 

Adultery  on  the  part  of  the  woman  was  everywhere  severelj 
punished.  The  Germans  used  to  make  the  guilfy  woman  walk 
naked  through  the  village.  In  some  of  the  Geltio  tribes  the 
husband  used  to  test  the  legitimacy  of  his  newborn  child  by 

*  Beaomanoir,  Titre  67. 
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letting  him  float  on  a  river  upon  a  shield  If  the  baby  was 
drowned,  the  signification  drawn  was  that  the  woman  had  broken 
the  conjugal  pact,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  As 
late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  the  adulterous  woman  was  shut  up  in 
a  oonvent  for  the  rest  of  her  life ;  and  in  case  of  flagrant  crime, 
the  husband  might  put  her  to  death,  claiming,  too,  if  necessary, 
hiB  son's  assistance.  Such  was  the  canon  law ;  the  makers  of  the 
oode,  it  would  appear,  did  not  even  dream  of  punishing  adultery 
on  the  part  of  the  husband.  And  still  we  hear  of  the  woman's 
•mancipation  being  effected  by  Christianity  ! 

Among  the  Circassians,  who  have  certainly  preserved  many  of 
the  ancient  European  customs,  marriage  was,  until  the  days  of 
£]aproth,  permitted  only  between  people  of  the  same  class :  noble 
with  noble,  rustic  with  rustic.  The  husband  might  repudiate  his 
new  wife  if  she  was  not  a  virgin ;  in  that  case  she  went  back  to 
hei  parents,  whose  property  she  was,  and  they  either  sold  her  or 
put  her  to  death.  The  adulterous  wife  was  treated  in  the  same 
way ;  but  before  casting  her  off  the  outraged  husband  shaved  her 
hair  and  slit  her  ears.  The  right  of  divorce  always  rested  with 
the  husband. 

We  may  see,  therefore,  that  the  white  race,  which  now  occupies 
the  foremost  position  in  the  progressive  advancement  of  civilisa- 
tion, had,  like  the  other  races,  a  very  humble  origin  from  a  moral 
point  of  view.  We  know,  too,  that  no  ethnical  group  of  the 
white  race  is  now  living  in  a  state  of  absolute  savagery;  but 
during  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  our  primitive  ancestors 
did  not  rise  to  a  higher  moral  and  social  level  than  is  now  actually 
the  case  among  the  present  existing  inferior  races.  We  may  be 
permitted,  therefore,  not  to  despair  of  the  one  class  of  men,  and 
we  are  abo  not  justified  in  glorifying  the  other  too  highly. 

XVI. 

Evolution  of  Marriage. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  long  enumeration.  The 
ideas  that  we  may  have  learnt  are  very  incoherent ;  they  are  espe- 
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cially  insufficient  We  may,  nevertheless,  glean  from  them  some 
general  notions  which  we  will  now  endeavour  to  summarise  veiy 
briefly. 

In  the  inferior  degrees  of  civilisation,  among  the  most  primitive 
hordes,  there  has  not  as  yet  been  invented  any  ceremony  which 
deserves  the  name  of  marriage.  Union,  or  rather  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  takes  place  merely  as  desire  prompts  the 
people.  One  law  only  is  known,  the  weaker  has  to  give  way  to 
the  stronger.  In  these  human  flocks  man  does  not  pride  himself 
upon  chastity,  upon  the  sense  of  shame,  nor  upon  humanity. 
Woman  is  possessed  as  though  she  were  a  head  of  cattle,  and  is 
kept  in  constant  drudgery.  Promiscuity  will  be  found  to  exist 
more  or  less,  but  it  is  not  the  only  custom.  Very  often  the 
strongest  man  will  arrogate  to  himself  the  property  of  one  of 
more  wives,  either  in  capturing  them  from  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
or  in  buying  captured  women  from  his  companions,  or  in  taking 
women  out  of  his  own  tribe,  merely  because  he  chooses  to  consider 
himself  the  lion.  The  woman  so  possessed,  being  an  object  of 
booty,  belongs  absolutely  to  him  who  has  captured  her.  She  is 
his,  as  though  she  were  his  dog  or  his  armour.  He  has  the  right 
to  dispose  of  her,  to  lend  her,  to  sell  her,  to  beat  her,  to  kill  her, 
to  make  use  of  her,  and  to  abuse  her.  She  is  his  wife  according  to 
the  fullest  meaning  that  the  possessive  adjective  can  convey;  to 
touch  her  without  his  authorisation  is  to  commit  treason  against 
him,  it  is  making  an  assault  upon  his  property.  This  possession 
of  a'  wife  by  capture  may  exist  with  endogamic  promiscuity,  and 
we  are  not  at  all  entitled  to  consider  it  a  necessary  and  general 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  marriage. 

When  a  woman  is  considered  as  an  object,  as  a  property,  she  is 
divided  between  different  men,  and  the  idea  is  not  repugnant  to 
them.  If  this  form  of  sexual  union  is  found  to  be  convenient  and 
advantageous,  if  in  a  sterile  country  where  subsistence  is  scarce  it 
prevents  an  over-increase  of  the  population,  as  is  the  case  in  Thibet, 
the  custom  is  continued  without  any  scruples  of  conscience.  It 
has  at  any  rate  the  moral  effect  of  restricting  animal  promiscuity. 

The  idea  of  possessing  captured   women  was  very  tempting^ 
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These  poor  creatures  were  deprived  of  all  support  from  the  trihe  to 
ixrhich  their  master  belonged,  for  he  might  abuse  his  captives  as  he 
pleased,  and  do  with  them  what  he  liked ;  but  the  thbe  from  whom 
the  woman  was  stolen  would  often  reclaim  their  property;  they 
irould  show  their  vengeance  by  exacting  reprisals.  From  a  very 
early  period,  therefore,  the  exogamic  rape  was  legalised,  the  pro- 
prietors were  indemnified  by  endogamic  rape.  To  give  effect  to 
this,  kidnapping  was  legitimised,  and  it  became  a  sort  of  friendly 
transaction.  Kape  gradually  became  more  and  more  an  esta- 
blished ceremony,  carrying  with  it  the  captor's  right.  The  deed 
was  proclaimed  lawful  after  it  had  been  done ;  the  treaty  was  signed 
when  the  war  was  over.  There  was  no  law  regulating  the  habits 
■observed  in  their  marriages.  Each  little  ethnical  group  proceeded 
after  its  own  fashion.  In  one  group  marriage  was  exogamic,  in 
another  it  was  endogamic;  but  from  the  time  when  these  con- 
ventional customs  were  established  the  marriage  ceremony  may  be 
said  to  have  existed.  The  unions  were  more  often  polygamous, 
sometimes  polyandrous,  rarely  monogamous. 

What  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  monogamy  1  First,  in  a  general 
way,  it  came  from  necessity ;  for  wherever  the  number  of  women 
was  not  in  excess  of  the  men,  the  possession  of  several  could  only 
be  enjoyed  by  the  rich  or  the  powerful  Other  causes  also  aided : 
livaby ;  the  conflicts  between  covetous  desires,  for  every  man 
exacted  his  rights ;  and  when  the  constitution  of  the  family  was 
established  according  to  a  more  settled  form,  the  line  of  descent 
became  more  regular,  it  naturally  fell  in  more  with,  and  gradually 
more  and  more  conformed  to,  the  system  of  monogamic  marriage. 
Bat  man  did  not  comply  readily.  For  a  long  time  the  husband 
eonsidered  monogamy  as  a  legal  fiction.  Nearly  everywhere  he 
was  allowed  to  maintain  by  the  side  of  his  lawful  wife,  concubines, 
"little  wives,"  often  slaves.  During  the  inferior  phases  of  civilisa- 
tion, jealousy  was  forbidden  to  women.  As  time  went  on,  mono- 
gamic marriages  were  more  rigorously  observed,  especially  in  the 
Aryan  race ;  but  the  infractions  of  the  connubial  tie  were  always 
lightly  considered  on  the  husband's  side,  and  from  this  we  may 
eonclnde  that  our  unswerving  monogamy  is  still  distasteful  to  the 
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greater  part  of  the  human  race,  especially  to  those  of  the  male  sex* 
But  this  form  of  marriage  has  been  adopted  in  America,  in  Asia,  in 
Europe,  among  the  most  civilised  ethnical  groups  in  each  race,  and 
we  may  now  look  upon  it  as  superior  to  any  other  form  of  mar* 
riage  as  yet  known.  But  we  need  not  consider  it  as  the  Ultimft 
Thule  in  the  evolution  of  connubial  ceremonies. 

As  monogamy  becomes  more  generally  established,  the  lot  of  the 
woman  gradually  improves  ;  from  being  a  thing  possessed  she  rises 
to  the  rank  of  an  individual  person.  During  a  very  long  period 
she  is  married,  without  her  choice  being  at  all  consulted,  and  some- 
times when  she  is  still  but  a  child.  Her  family,  her  own  parentis 
contract  for  her;  first  they  barter  her  for  a  few  presents,  or  lor 
money,  as  soon  as  money  can  be  said  to  exist.  Very  slowly  she 
acquires  a  certain  independence.  Sometimes  her  future  hnaband 
will  pay  to  her  what  he  considers  to  be  her  value — this  will  con- 
stitute her  dowry  ;  sometimes  her  parents  settle  a  dowry  upon  her, 
and  this  remains  her  own  property.  Once  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  proprietor,  the  woman  is  much  more  respected,  though  her  sab- 
missive  condition  be  still  more  or  less  hard.  For  a  very  long  time  she 
might  be  repudiated  at  will,  and  for  the  slightest  possible  reasons. 
Adultery  on  her  part,  and  on  her  part  only,  was  severely  punished. 
In  our  European  marriage,  the  barbarous  and  feudal  customs^  the 
legal  traditions  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  Chnstian  ideas  haTe 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  lame  compromise,  and  woman  is  now 
neither  slave  nor  servant.  She  is  simply  a  minor.  The  law  makes 
of  the  conjugal  union,  at  least  in  Catholic  countries,  an  association 
that  death  alone  can  sever. 

Will  this  for  ever  so  continue  1  Evidently  not.  In  the  evolution 
of  societies  the  last  stage  is  never  reached.  Already  we  see  that 
divorce,  admitted,  or  on  the  eve  of  being  admitted,  in  many 
countries  in  Europe,  has  shaken  the  fiction  of  an  indissoluble 
monogamic  tie. 

As  we  have   already  seen,  no  form  of  marriage  is  absolutelj 
necessary;  mankind  has  had  experience  of  a  good  many  kinds. 
New  innovations  will  surely  be  made.    But  in  what  direction  t    W^ 
can  only  answer  that  it  wUl  assuredly  be  in  that  direction  which^ 
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tocially,  is  the  most  usefuL  Utility  no  doubt  changes  with  the 
eonstitution  of  societies,  and  societies  themselves  are  so  very  dif- 
ferent. Wherever  the  State  will  refuse  to  interest  itself  in  the 
bringing  up  of  children,  a  more  rigorous  form  of  monogamy  will 
be  necessary.  The  family  must  there  be  soundly  constituted ;  for  it 
is  then  only  close  to  its  own  hearth,  using  its  own  resources,  that 
fresh  generations  can  find  shelter,  protection,  and  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  individual  interests  will  go  on 
gradually  establishing  themselves  upon  a  sounder  basis,  the  State 
will  also  gradually  tend  to  leave  to  the  family  the  care  of  bringing 
up  its  future  subjects.  By  degrees  society  will  trouble  itself  less 
irith  regulating  the  laws  of  marriage,  and  will  think  more  of  forming 
new  generations.  The  care  of  childhood  will  become  one  of  all- 
important  interest ;  sexual  unions  themselves  will  tend  to  be  more 
and  more  considered  as  acts  of  private  life.  The  State  will  seek 
to  bring  up  children,  to  instruct  them  well  and  thoroughly ;  and 
will  ever  consider  itself  more  and  more  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  important  task.  There  will  then  be  no  reason 
why  a  much  larger  latitude  should  not  be  allowed  in  connubial 
contracts.  Those  interested  will  be  allowed  to  come  together 
as  they  please,  to  form  these  contracts  as  they  would  form  others, 
maintaining  only  those  few  very  general  rules  which  experience 
has  established. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  glorify  "  the  sanctuary  of  the  family." 
A  man  must  do  his  best  to  blind  himself,  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
see  what  sort  of  sanctuary  this  is  in  most  families,  how  the  child 
is  tortured  both  in  body  and  soul.  We  are  justified  in  believing, 
eontrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that,  in  certain 
•ocietieB  at  least,  the  part  which  the  family  now  liolds  in  every- 
day life  will  ever  gradually  tend  to  diminish.  Wo  cannot  predict 
how  this  great  transformation  will  be  efifeoted  in  our  social  organism. 
On  matters  so  deep  rooted  we  cannot  ai^gue  upon  a  priori  principlea 
Sociological  evolutions  'operate  very  slowly.  In  the  first  place, 
individual  property  must  in  a  great  measure  become  a  usufruct,  in 
Older  to  give  the  State  the  means  of  disposing  of  such  resources 
as  would  be  necessary  to  defray  the  new  expenses  which  would 
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crowd  upon  her,  in  the  hypothesis  that  we  are  now  considering. 
But  before  such  a  condition  can  be  effected,  altruism  must  alto- 
gether gain  the  upper  hand  over  egoism,  the  moral  standard  must 
be  very  considerably  raised.  This  will  not  assuredly  be  the  woric 
of  a  single  day.  Progress,  however,  is  fatal;  for  every  aocietj 
is  an  organism  in  evolution,  which  ethnical  competition  is  alwaji 
urging  on  towards  a  more  perfect  state. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FAMILY. 
L 

The  Animal  Family. 

If  we  wish  to  study  at  aU  seriously  the  subject  of  family  life, 
we  must  first  begin  by  forgetting  all  the  commonplaces  that  have 
been  both  said  and  written  about  it  There  is  perhaps  no  qoestion 
on  which  a  verbiage  of  rhetoric  has  flowed  more  largely.  The 
family  is  a  social  fact  like  any  other.  We  may  investigate  its  rise 
and  its  development,  indicate  its  good  and  its  bad  qualities,  look 
for  its  origin  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  we  may  point  out  the  reason 
for  its  existence,  and  even  show  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  societies  of  men.  Let  us  first  study  it  in 
the  animal  kingdom. 

In  order  that  an  animal  kind  of  any  sort  should  maintain  its 
existence,  it  is  above  all  things  imperative  that  it  should  engender 
young  ones,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  these  young  should 
live.  This  indispensable  condition  may  be  obtained  in  many 
ways.  As  a  general  rule,  the  seed  or  offspring  is  moie  numerous 
in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  inferior,  is  less  intelligent,  and 
also  in  proportion  as  the  adults  think  less  of  their  descendants. 
We  know  that  among  many  kinds  of  fish  the  female  lays  her  eggs 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  that  she  then  does  not  trouble 
herself  about  them.  Of  this  seed  so  left  to  chance  the  greater 
part  will  perish,  but  a  sufficient  quantity  will  always  remain  to 
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insure  reproduction.  The  family  here  does  not  yet  exist  even  in 
the  most  rudimentary  state.  We  see  its  early  commencements  in 
some  few  reptiles.  Certain  female  crocodiles  will  show  a  sort  of 
solicitude  for  their  eggs ;  they  try  to  hide  them ;  they  wiU  sometimes 
carry  their  young  hatched  ones  to  the  water.  The  female  crocodile 
in  the  Guayaquil  river  will  hide  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  will  come 
back  at  hatching-time,  she  will  carefully  break  the  eggs,  and 
take  her  young  ones  upon  her  back  down  to  the  water.  The  male 
will  follow  her,  but  he  is  actuated  by  a  very  different  care :  those 
of  his  little  ones  that  fall  on  to  the  ground  during  the  journey  he 
doTOurs.  For  in  the  majority  of  animal  kinds,  solicitude  for  the 
young  is  first  awakened  in  the  female. 

Among  many  kinds  of  birds,  however,  the  male  partakes  of  this 
tenderness  with  his  female,  especially  in  the  monogamic  kinds, 
where  a  temporary  famUy  may  be  said  to  exist.  For  ordinarily 
among  animals  the  affection  of  the  parents,  even  that  of  the 
mother,  entirely  vanishos  as  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  shift- 
for  themselves. 

Among  the  mammalia,  whore  a  certain  time  is  always  necessary 
for  the  bringing  up  of  the  young,  the  female  undertakes  the  charge; 
aometimes  she  is  obliged  even  to  protect  her  little  ones  against  the 
ferocity  of  her  male.  Among  the  greater  part  of  the  vertebrae 
parental  love  is  rare,  or  it  is  weak.  As  regards  filial  love,  it  is  quite 
an  exceptional  thing ;  but  instances  of  it  have  been  observed  in 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  mammalia,  for  instance  in  the 
elephant.  A  young  elephant  has  been  seen  caressing  and  protecting 
its  mother,  who  succumbed  at  last  to  the  arrows  of  her  pursuers. 

The  large  monkeys,  notably  the  chimpanzees,  live  also  after  a 
rudimentary  family  manner.  Progenitors  and  offspring  are  asso- 
ciates for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  ;  and  ordinarily  the  troop 
will  obey  their  adult  male  leader.  lie  will  keep  the  power  in  his 
hands  as  long  as  he  is  the  strongest,  and  as  long  also  sm  the 
younger  ones  do  not  think  of  affranchising  themselves  from  his 
authority,  either  by  forsaking  him  or  by  killing  him. 

It  most  frequently  happens  among  mammalia  that  the  female  is 
the  centre  in  the  animal  family,  and  that  the  younger  ones  will 
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collect  themselves  around  her.  When  the  male  remains  in  the 
assoGiation,  it  is  much  more  out  of  attachment  to  the  female  than 
to  the  little  ones.  The  **  inntrinTrAfi  ** — ^where  the  mother  is  oon- 
sidered  as  the  head  of  the  family — that  we  find  so  frequently 
among  the  inferior  human  races,  is  also,  in  germ,  in  the  ^Ti^mi^j 
kingdom. 

But  the  family  is  far  from  being  indispensable  to  animal 
societies.  The  bringing  up  and  the  education  is  with-  them  the 
principal  object,  and  this  may  be  effected  in  different  ways.  In 
the  most  complex  of  all  animal  societies,  in  that  of  antSy  80 
superior  to  many  human  societies,  the  family  is  suppressed.  The 
care  of  reproducing  the  species  is  left  to  a  special  caste,  and 
the  progenitors  have  neither  care  nor  thought  with  regard  to  their 
offspring. 

In  the  human  kind  the  institution  of  the  family  seems  to  indieate 
a  phase  of  social  development.  Sometimes  it  nearly  fails  altogether, 
at  another  time  it  hardly  rises  above  the  family  of  certain  superior 
mammalia.  In  the  more  or  less  civilised  of  the  ethnical  groups^ 
the  family  is  constituted  in  very  different  ways,  as  we  shall  aaa  in 
our  short  review  of  the  human  species. 

IL 

ITie  Family  in  MdanesicL 

The  family  of  the  chimpanzee  seems  to  exist  still  in  all  its  wild- 
ness  among  certain  savages  wandering  about  in  the  forests  in  the 
interior  of  Borneo ;  these  creatures  are  no  doubt  the  remains  of  the 
negroid  population,  who  primitively  used  to  occupy  the  Malay 
archipelagoes.  These  aborigines  prowl  about  the  woods  like  wild 
beasts.  The  male  will  run  away  with  the  female,  and  they  wiU 
couple  themselves  together  in  the  thickets.  As  soon  as  the 
children  are  capable  of  finding  their  food  for  themselves^  their 
parents  let  them  go  their  own  way.  The  family,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  passes  the  night  under  a  large  tree.  The  children  are  hung  on  to 
the  branches  in  a  sort  of  i^et,  and  a  large  fire  is  lit  near  to  the  tree 
to  keep  away  the  wild  beasts.     The  clothing  of  these  people  is 
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■onfiiiad  to  a  strip  of  bark.  And  in  the  saroa  way,  in  tha 
Aodamtui  islands,  the  man  and  tlie  woman  separate  aa  soon  as  the 
infEuit  is  weaned ;  and  henceforward,  the  father,  who,  by  the  way, 
u  not  always  very  readily  ascertained,  takea  no  further  heed  of 
tlia  molher.  We  know  that  among  savage  people  the  weaning  of 
tha  child  does  not  take  place  until  comparatively  late;  but  even 
Uiw,  the  .decoupling  of  men  and  women  is  very  atmilar  to  that  of 


In  Aostralia  the  family,  in  the  European  eense  of  the  word. 
does  not  exist ;  we  hardly  find  it  even  in  the  most  rndimenlary 
■tkte.  Parentaj^ie  on  the  mother's  aids  does  exist,  hut  the  family 
k&om  no  father,  and  the  jiarental  authority  will  very  often  he 
exercised  by  the  uncle.  As  the  marriage  is  exogamic,  and  the 
children  are  recognised  to  belong  to  their  mother's  tribe,  they  are, 
in  cose  of  war,  obliged  to  follow  her  and  to  fight  against  tlieir 
lather,  who,  in  public  opinion,  is  not  considered  as  tlieir  parent. 
It  ia  true  that  here  and  there  a  tie  between  the  father  and  the  aon 
!■  beginning  to  be  formed.  Sometimes,  when  the  eldest  son  of  a 
man  has  received  a  name,  his  father  will  adopt  the  same  name ; 
wtnetimes  the  son  will  succeed  to  the  father's  when  the  father  has 
been  a  celebrated  chieftain. 

A  similar  system  of  relationship  is  also  in  vogue  in  Fiji.  There 
the  father  and  son  are  not  considered  as  relations,  but  the  nephew 
lias  tha  right  to  take  as  much  as  he  pleases  of  his  uncle's  property. 
For  among  the  Fijians,  as  among  many  other  people,  the  terms 
^'parents,  children,  brothers,  and  sistara  "  indicate  the  sequence 
!  gan^ratiuns,  the  classes,  tojfatlier  wjtli  the  relative  positions 
I  ^e  tribes,  much  more  fully  than  they  indicate  the  degree  of 

Mngninity. 

I  This  shapeless  family  cannot  be  considered  as  a  primordial  in- 
pitution,  as  "  the  cell  "  of  societies.  For  between  the  structure 
itaooiatieB  and  that  of  animal  organism  there  is  no  real  simiHiude. 
Tka  comparison  between  the  histological  elements  of  an  animal 
and  those  of  individuals  or  famUiea  constituting  a  human  society 
ii  only  an  artifice  of  rhetoric.  It  may  furnish  a  few  metaphors  o 
torical  developments,  hut  it  cannot  do  more. 
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m. 

The  Family  in  Africa. 

Filiation,  through  women,  that  which  sociologists  have  called 
the  "  matriarcat/'  is  manifestly  the  most  inferior  and  the  most 
animal  form  of  relationship,  and  therefore  it  is  very  common  in  all 
primitive  societies.  It  is  general  in  Africa  wherever  negroes  aie 
predominant,  but  we  must  except  the  Bushmen,  for  they  have  no 
word  to  distinguished  a  girl  from  a  married  woman ;  with  them 
neither  family  ties  nor  any  sort  of  relationship  is  as  yet  known. 

Nearly  everywhere  else  the  matriarcat  prevails;  the  sons  gensiBlly^ 
inherit  only  their  mother^s  property ;  very  often  they  are  no  man's 
sons,  but  a  man's  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  sister,  who  succeed  her 
or  inherit  from  her.  Among  the  Bechuana  Kafirs,  the  power  of  the 
chief  passes  at  his  death  to  his  brother,  and  in  default  to  his 
maternal  nephew. 

Among  the  Kimbundas  the  children  belong  to  the  maternal 
uncle,  and  he  has  the  right  to  sell  them.  The  husband  has- 
no  authority  over  them,  and  only  considers  as  his  sons  the 
children  of  his  wife-slaves.  The  relationship  descending  through 
women  is  in  vogue  also  in  Senegal,  in  Loango^  and  in  Congo.  On 
the  Guinea  coast  the  children  strictly  follow  their  mother's  con- 
dition ;  if  she  is  a  slave  they  also  are  slaves,  even  though  their 
father  be  the  king.  With  the  Cumbri  the  filiation  and  the  in- 
heritance descend  through  the  mother :  the  son  of  a  Cumbri  man 
and  of  a  strange  woman  is  not  a  Cumbri.  Cailli^  says,  that  in 
Central  Africa  the  sovereignty  is  not  transmitted  to  the  son ;  it  is 
ordinarily  the  son  of  the  sister  who  succeeds. 

Even  with  the  Tuaricks  the  infant  is  the  child  only  of  his 
mother ;  he  inherits  her  social  position^  and,  like  her,  is  noble  or 
slave.  Also,  the  collected  property  acquired  by  all  the  members  of 
the  family  go  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  sister ;  the  children 
inherit  only  those  articles  of  strictly  individual  property  which 
have  been  acquire^  by  the  father.  Inheritance  from  the  male  ii 
however  gradually  establishing  itself,  or  is  tending  in  that  direction^ 
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among  the  African  negroes  wherever  they  haye  succeeded  in  forming 
themselves  into  any  sort  of  complex  society.  Such  has  been  the 
emae  in  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey.  Nevertheless  in  Madagascar  the 
rnatriarcat  is  still  customary.  "  It  is  the  womb  that  colours  the 
chUd." 

in  the  north  and  north-east  countries  of  Africa,  where  Islamism 
or  Christianity  has  penetrated  the  most  fully,  the  patriarcat  is  by 
degrees  supplanting  the  matriarcat;  but  with  the  Nubians  the 
power  of  the  chief  still  descends  to  his  nephew. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  patriarcat  was  in  sway  without 
any  admixture.  All  the  children  of  a  man  were  equal,  whether 
their  mothers  were  slaves  or  free,  whether  they  were  lawful  wives 
or  not.  Such  is  also  now  the  case  in  Abyssinia,  where,  as  we  have 
mlready  seen,  the  connubial  union  is  so  fragile  that  eviration,  an 
aeeident  frequent  in  the  Abyssinian  wars,  breaks  it,  and  makes  the 
irife  of  the  mutilated  man  pass  over  into  the  bed  of  his  brother- 
in-law. 

In  short,  in  Africa,  the  family,  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word,  is  not  yet  constituted;  at  least  not  among  the  real  negro 
races.  The  interests  of  the  family  are  nearly  everywhere  sub- 
ordinate to  those  of  the  tribe.  Sons  and  nephews  are  confounded; 
the  latter  will  generally  gain  the  advantage  over  the  former. 
Under  such  a  system  the  affection  of  the  father  for  his  children  is 
naturally  very  slight.  Sometimes  the  husband  will  submit  to  the 
eexemony  of  the  coverture  to  strengthen  his  ties  of  relationship 
towards  the  children  of  his  wife.  Adoption  is  everywhere  easy  ; 
the  real  son  and  the  adopted  son  are  scarcely  distinguishable. 
Adgption^rt*  ftoidiidHllwl  mi  ii  liue  relationship  if,  as  is  the  case  in 
lagascar,  the  father  and  son  are  sprinkled  with  each  other's 
foody  and  also  if  they  each  drink  a  few  drops ;  or  if,  according 
a  custom  in  Abyssinia,  still  more  significant,  the  son  touches 
h^  father's  breast  with  his  own  lips,  and  binds  himself  by  oatli 
[  conduct  himself  as  though  he  were  a  son. 
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IV. 

The  Fiunily  in  America. 

All  over  South  America  paternity  hardly  exists,  or  if  at  ally 
maternal  filiation  is  everywhere  predominant  Exogamy  is  general* 
and  it  follows  the  rule  of  feminine  genealogy.  Suoh.is  the  custom 
among  the  Arawaks,  among  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  and  in  otiier 
places.  In  many  tribes  coTerture  is  practised,  and  from  this  it  would 
•eem  that  an  effort  was  being  made  in  favour  of  paternal  filiation. 
The  GayuYavas  abstain  from  all  work  during  the  menstraation 
of  their  wives.  The  Guaranis  will  fast  when  their  daughten 
become  nubile,  and  when  their  wives  are  pregnant,  and  especially 
during  the  accouchement.  And  while  their  wives  are  pregnant 
they  do  not  risk  their  lives  in  hunting  wild  beasts.  Among  the 
Chiriguanos,  a  tribe  of  the  Guaranis,  the  woman  continues  hef 
ordinary  occupations  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  )rat 
her  husband  lies  down  for  several  days  in  his  hammock;  he 
fasts,  he  avoids  every  change  of  air,  and  becomes  tha  object  of. 
tender  solicitude.  Coverture  is  observed  also  among  the  Abiponea. 
This  custom,  so  widely  spread  among  the  primitive  races  all  over 
the  earth,  is  equal  to  adoption.  In  this  way  a  man  establishes  hit 
paternity;  he  tries  to  institute  paternal  filiation  in  place  of  maternal 
filiation,  formerly  adopted,  and  still  so  prevalent,  that  among  the 
Indians  of  Brazil  the  man  was  nearly  altogether  wanting  in  edOTection 
for  his  own  children. 

Exogamy  and  uterine  filiation  are  still  the  rule  in  North  America. 
It  is  the  mother  who  gives  the  name ;  it  is  from  her  th^it  property 
descends,  and  the  rights  of  consanguinity  are  determined.  The 
children  belong  always  to  their  mother's  tribe.  The  terms  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  of  North  America  to  designate  the  d^preea  of 
parentage,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  primitive  state ;  for  there  the 
brothers  and  sisters  lived  together  in  promiscuity,  and  consequently 
a  man's  children  and  his  nephews  were  not  distinguishable.  Then 
as  the  brothers  and  sisters  could  not  marry  each  other,  the  brothera 
took  to  themselves  wives  in  common,  whereas  all  the  sisters  belonged 
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to  the  same  man.  The  women  consequently  called  the  sons  of 
their  brothers  by  the  name  of  "nephews/'  and  inyersely,  they 
called  the  sons  of  their  sisters  by  the  name  of  ''sons/*  The 
relationship  among  the  Micmacs  of  North  America  is  also  still 
govemed  in  this  manner.  Among  some  few  tribes,  after  many 
restrictions,  the  maternal  name  ib  given  to  the  children ;  but  this  is 
the  privilege  only  of  the  chief,  and  of  the  rich  people ;  the  poorer 
dasses  still  belong  always  to  their  mother's  family,  and  the 
chUdren  continue  to  take  her  name  exclusively.  This  is  the 
practice  among  the  Tlinkithes,  in  Russian  America. 

Here  and  there,  too,  we  find  the  custom  of  coverture  in  North 
America,  notably  among  the  Choctahs. 

As  we  have  just  remarked,  the  terms  used  by  the  Red  Skins  to 
designate  the  different  degrees  of  relationship  appear  to  indicate  a 
restricted  and  familiar  promiscuity  ;  but  we  should  perhaps  do  well 
to  make  allowance  for  the  confusion  inherent  in  the  minds  and  in 
the  language  of  savages,  and  to  distrust  inductions  hastily  drawn. 
For  instance,  the  Esquimau  will  call  his  father-in-law,  or  his 
fathers-in-law,  by  the  name  of  father,  even  when  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  age  between  them.  The  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  like 
that  of  a  child,  notices  things  only  when  they  are  startling,  when 
they  are  on  a  large  scale. 

Our  knowledge  is  very  incomplete  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
funily  in  the  large  states  of  Central  America  before  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  but  it  appears  that  these  ancient  institutions 
were  native  bom  in  the  country.  In  spite  of  many  legends  that 
have  been  invented,  we  may  consider  that  they  originally  grew 
from  the  stock  itself  of  the  American  races,  of  which  they  represent 
the  highest  state  of  culture.  As  filiation  from  the  woman's  side 
is  the  rule  over  all  the  American  continent,  we  may  expect  to 
find  traces  of  it  in  ancient  Central  America.  In  fact,  in  Peru  the 
matriarcat  was  genoml,  and  the  patriarcat  was  only  just  beginning 
to  show  itself.  It  was  instituted  among  the  Incas,  whose  male 
descendants  alone  had  the  right  of  showing  their  origin,  and  whoso 
sons  inherited ;  but  according  to  Gomara,  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  the  inheritance  descended  to  the  nephews,  not  to  the  sons. 

2  0  2 
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We  must  of  course  understand  by  this  the  inheritance  of  certain 
movable  objects,  for  among  the  Peruvians  land  was  considered  as 
common  property. 

In  Mexico  the  evolution  of  the  family  was  in  a  more  advanced 
tate ;  the  patriarcat  was  established.  In  fact  it  is  always  the 
paternal  personality  that  predominates ;  it  is  the  father  who  dictates 
to  his  children  the  rules  which  govern  their  conduct,  it  is  he  who 
establishes  the  moral  precepts  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  The  mothers  warn  their  daughters  that  they  ought  to  be 
submissive  to  their  husbands,  that  they  ought  to  obey  them  and 
endeavour  to  please  them. 

In  America,  therefore,  we  may  watch  the  gradual  formation  of 
the  family.  Among  people  of  an  inferior  stage  promiscuity  still 
exists,  but  it  is  gradually  becoming  less  frequent.  By  degrees  the 
uterine  family  wm  established,  to  give  way,  in  process  of  time,  to 
the  paternal  family.  We  shall  again  find  this  remarkable  eyolation 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

v. 

The  Family  in  Polj/nesia. 

It  appears  now  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  that  many  primitiye 
societies  used  originally  to  live  promiscuously,  and  that  the  family 
became  constituted  only  in  a  very  gradual  manner.  We  might 
naturally  expect  to  find  traces  of  this  coarse  state  among  the 
voluptuous  Polynesian  islanders,  with  whom  marriage  was  so 
fragile,  and  among  whom  an  idea  of  shame  was  unknown.  We 
may  add  that  all  things  being  equal,  promiscuity  has  more  chance 
of  establishing  itself  in  these  islands,  where  life  is  necessarily 
much  restricted,  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  individual  to  isolate 
himself,  and  consequently  where  erotic  temptations  spring  up  at 
every  moment.  The  Polynesians  scarcely  try  to  restrain  them- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  in  the  Society  islands,  twenty  married 
persons  might  be  seen  living  in  common  in  the  same  house,  and  all 
lying  down  upon  the  same  mat.  The  family  did  not  exist,  except 
perhaps  in  its  most  elementary  condition.  The  Sandwich  Islanders, 
who  had  special  words  to  express  an  adopted  son,  the  parents  of  a 
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son-in-law,  etc.,  had  no  word  signifying  ''cousin,  ancle  or  aunt, 
nephew  or  niece,  son  or  daughter,  father  or  mother."  In  the 
Hawaiian  family  nomenclature  the  relations  were  classed  into  five 
sections :  grand-parents,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  children,  and 
grandchildren.  All  the  members  of  one  of  these  sections  were, 
between  themselves,  considered  as  brothers  and  sisters.  The  child 
would  call  his  mother,  or  the  sisters  of  his  mother,  by  the  name  of 
"  female  parent,"  and  "  male  parent "  applied  equally  to  the  father, 
to  the  uncles,  and  even  to  distant  relations.  The  word  used  to 
signify  "child"  meant,  in  reality,  a  little  one.  The  Hawaian 
father  was  not  the  parent  of  his  child.  Adoption  was  rendered 
extremely  easy ;  a  man  would  give  himself  a  father  or  sons  almost 
ad  infinitum.  But  in  the  last  century  this  primitive  promiscuity 
began  to  diminish.  Brothers  would  generally  own  their  wives  in 
oommon,  sisters  had  also  their  joint  husbands,  but  their  husbands 
could  not  also  be  their  brothers.  In  Cook's  days  the  uterine 
family  was  beginning  to  establish  itself  for  the  chiefs  ;  their  rank 
and  dignities  were  transmitted  through  the  female  line. 

In  Tonga  island  maternal  filiation  was  well  established.  The 
father  was  not  considered  as  parent  of  his  own  son ;  the  rank  was 
transmitted  through  the  woman,  and  she  sometimes  would  reign. 
But  in  these  last  few  years  the  masculine  filiation  has  begun  to  take 
the  place  of  the  feminine. 

In  the  Society  islands  the  masculine  filiation  was  adopted  for 
the  chiefs,  and  even  with  some  exaggeration ;  for  as  a  matter  of  law 
the  firstborn  son  succeeded  from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  his 
father  henceforward  was  reduced  to  performing  the  functions  of  the 
regent,  and  was  considered  bound  to  pay  homage  to  his  son,  and 
could  not  stay  in  his  presence  without  uncovering  himself  as  far 
down  as  the  waist. 

We  have  said  how  easily  adoption  was  practised  in  the  Sandwich 
islands.  It  was  a  general  custom,  and  even  by  its  abuse  it  shows 
how  little  importance  was  attached  to  the  idea  of  filiation.  In  the 
Marquesas  islands  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  elderly  persons  being 
adopted  by  children.  Animals  even  were  adopted.  A  chief  adopted 
a  dog,  to  whom  he  offered  ten  pigs  and  some  precious  ornaments. 
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The  dog  was  carried  about  by  a  kikino,  and  at  every  meal  he  had 
his  stated  place  beside  his  adopted  father.  In  the  Tonga  islands 
no  distinction  was  made  between  a  real  mother  and  an  adopted 
mother. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  in  Polynesia  the  family  is 
still  in  embryo.  And  in  many  other  races  we  find  the  same  social 
conditions  to  be  rery  similar. 

VL 

The  Family  in  the  Mongolian  Race. 

In  the  Mariana  islands  there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
father  and  the  son.  In  many  localities  in  Sumatra  the  father  took 
the  name  of  his  firstborn,  ahd  in  the  district  of  Batta  the  title  of 
chief  was  transmitted  to  lus  sister's  son.  We  have  already  seen 
that,  according  to  an  ancient  custom  of  Malay  marriage,  the  father 
was  considered  as  the  property  of  his  wife's  family  and  might  be 
driven  out  at  pleasure.  The  establishment  of  a  masculine  filiation 
is  necessarily  incompatible  with  customs  such  as  these. 

In  Burmah  there  is  no  word  to  distinguish  between  father  ai^d 
uncle,  mother  and  aimt,  son  and  nephew. 

The  Cambogians  were  more  advanced  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  for,  according  to  a  Chinese  author,  they  had  different 
denominations  to  designate  the  father  and  the  uncle. 

A  great  confusion  still  prevails  in  the  family  nomenclature  among 
the  rude  Kariens  scattered  over  the  Tenasserim,  Burmah,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Siam.  In  their  language  the  children  of  cousins  are 
called  nephews,  the  children  of  nephews  are  regarded  as  grand- 
children, and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  grandfather  call  them- 
selves respectively  grandfather  and  grandmother.  And  by  a 
singularity  which  we  can  attribute  only  to  the  likeness  between 
the  mental  and  social  development,  the  family  nomenclature  of  the 
Kariens  and  the  Esquimaux  is  almost  identical 

We  find  remains  of  promiscuity  among  nearly  all  the  pure 
Mongolian  groups.  In  Bhotan,  in  Tibet,  where  polyandry  is  still 
practised — that  is  to  say  promiscuity  in  a  restricted  form — ^it  is 
more  often  than  not  impossible  to  determine  the  paternity  of  a 
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child ;  the  matriarcat  therefore  prevails.  Among  the  ancient  Mon- 
golians, the  family  must  have  been  constituted  after  a  most  confused 
system,  for  Baber,  the  founder  of  the  Mongolian  empire  in  Delhi, 
in  his  Memoirs,  speaks  of  one  of  his  lieutenants  having  a  whole 
tribe  of  maternal  uncles. 

Masculine  filiation  has  been  known  in  China  for  a  long  time ; 
bat  the  language  still  shows  traces  of  the  ancient  social  state  in 
which  brothers  possessed  their  wives  in  common.  A  Chinaman 
•till  calls  by  the  name  of  **  son  **  the  sons  of  his  brother,  but  he 
•peaks  of  his  sister's  sons  as  his  *'  nephews." 

In  Japan,  filiation  is  subordinate  to  the  indivisibility  and  the 
inalienability  of  the  patrimony.  The  inheritance  passes  to  the 
firstborn,  boy  or  girl  The  eldest  chiM  is  forbidden  to  go  away 
from  the  property,  and  the  spouse  must  take  the  name  of  the  heir 
or  of  the  heiress.  The  filiation  is  therefore  sometimes  masculine, 
and  sometimes  feminine.  But  the  maternal  uncle  still  bears  the 
name  of  **  second  little  father ; "  the  paternal  aunt  will  call  herself 
**  little  mother  ; "  the  paternal  uncle  is  a  **  little  father ; "  the 
maternal  aunt  is  a  '*  little  mother,''  and  so  forth. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  imper- 
feetion  in  the  family  nomenclature  should  necessarily  imply  con- 
fmion  between  the  members  of  the  family.  We  know  that  this 
confusion  does  exist,  and  has  existed  everywhere ;  and  we  know 
that  the  Japanese  are  too  intelligent  to  be  suspected  of  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  by  means  of  language  that  which  they  distin- 
goiah  amongst  themselves  in  their  everyday  hfe. 

We  may  consider  as  certain  that,  among  the  Mongolians  or  the 
Mongoloids,  the  family  has  constituted  itself,  or  is  constituting  itself 
Yery  slowly  ;  that  a  more  or  less  restricted  form  of  promiscuity  has 
existed  among  the  greater  part  of  their  ethnical  groups,  and  that 
there  are  traces  of  polyandry  still  remaining ;  and  finally,  that  in 
the  heart  of  these  races,  filiation  has  established  itself  sometimes  in 
the  female  line,  but  more  of  tun  in  the  masculine. 
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vn. 
The  Family  among  the  Ahorigines  of  India. 

In  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  India  the  family  is  hardly 
yet  formed ;  it  is  as  yet  only  in  process  of  formation.  Among  the 
Nairs,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  still  live  in  a  state  of  restricted  and 
regulated  promiscuity,  there  is  no  relationship  existing  between 
the  father  and  the  son,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  son 
cannot  recognise  who  his  father  is.  The  Nairs  look  upon  tbeii 
uterine  nephews  as  their  children,  and  to  them  their  property 
descends.  But  we  must  except  funded  property  j  that  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  women,  and  never  goes  out  of  the  matemsl 
clan. 

Also  among  the  Cingalese  of  Ceylon  there  is  no  parentage  be- 
tween the  father  and  son.  The  tribe  is  expected  to  marry  its  own 
members ;  children  belong  to  it  as  does  the  land,  which  remains 
always  indivisible.  These  are  the  Malay  customs,  and  this  fact 
may  assist  us  in  determining  the  origin  of  the  Cingalese  people. 

A  similar  system  prevails  with  the  Kasias,  with  the  Kochs, 
where  there  is  also  no  relationship  between  the  father  and  the  son. 

A  tribe  in  the  south  of  India,  named  Macua,  have  instituted 
two  sorts  of  marriage :  one  which  cannot  be  dissolved  without  in- 
fidelity on  the  part  of  the  woman ;  the  other  is  a  sort  of  free 
marriage,  according  to  which  the  children  ought  to  follow  their 
mother  in  case  of  separation. 

The  fact  is  that,  among  most  primitive  people,  children  are 
looked  upon  simply  as  property,  lucrative  or  onerous  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  is  after  this  unpleasant  idea  that  filiation  is  regulated 
in  the  law  of  polyandrous  marriages.  Certain  polyandrous  women 
in  Nepaul  assign  their  property  in  the  firstborn  son  to  the  eldest 
of  their  husbands,  who  generally  are  brothers ;  the  second  child 
will  go  to  the  second  brother,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Again,  in 
other  polyandrous  and  Buddhist  tribes  inhabiting  that  part  of 
Turkestan  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Hindoo-Ko,  all  the  children 
belonged  to  the  eldest  of  the  mothers.     This  is  a  most  curious 
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iiiBtance ;  it  is  a  case  of  male  filiation,  based  altogether  upon  social 
oonyentions  without  the  smallest  care  as  to  consanguinity,  which 
mil  oyer  the  world  man  always  thinks  the  less  about  in  proportion 
he  is  in  a  lower  state  of  ciyilisation. 


yni. 
The  Family  in  the  White  Aiiatic  Race$, 

Unless  we  wish  to  run  contrary  to  all  common  sense  we  must 
pat  aside  many  sociological  lucubrations  which  have  been  labo- 
riously extracted,  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps,  from  the  linguistic 
interpretation  of  the  Vedic  texts.  The  white  race,  as  little  as  any 
other,  has  risen  up  from  nothing,  already  civilised,  clothed  in  its 
most  noble  and  intellectual  attributes.  Like  the  other  human 
types,  the  white  man  has  come  from  a  very  low  state,  and  his 
erolution,  like  theirs,  has  been  very  gradual.  For  him,  as  well  as 
for  his  fathers  of  different  colours,  it  has  not  been  a  slight  task  to 
sketch  out,  to  make  perfect,  to  draw  with  accurate  precision  his 
many  family  relationships. 

The  race  which  once  composed  the  Veddahs,  whose  origin  is 
totally  unknown  to  us,  had  already,  it  would  seem,  devised  the 
patriarcat  system.  But  with  them  the  father  was  not  only  con- 
sidered to  be  the  generator,  he  was  regarded  as  the  proprietor, 
{pitdrgantta,  pater-geniior)  and  this  had  no  doubt  been  his  position 
originally.  The  Vedic  Aryans  also  had  their  denominations  to 
designate  "  the  brother  of  the  father,"  and  the  "  son  of  the  brother 
of  the  father."  They  have  other  words  to  signify  '^  the  father,  the 
bother,  the  brother,  the  sister  of  the  wife,  the  sisters  and  the 
brothers  of  the  wife,  the  wives  of  these  brothers."  Prom  all  this 
ire  may  oonclude  that  the  Vedic  family  were  tolerably  well  con- 
•fcitated.  But  it  had  not  been  so  always,  for  in  the  Menu  Code 
%6  find  remains  of  a  coarser  and  more  remote  family  state. 

According  to  the  Menu  legislator,  the  infant  of  the  girl-mother 
"who  has  been  clandestinely  delivered  of  a  child  belongs  to  the  man 
^hom  this  girl  marries;  the  child  of  the  pregnant  woman  who 
marries  without  declaring  her  pregnancy  belongs  to  the  husband. 
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All  the  brothen  of  the  father  and  the  mother  are  considered  the 
fatheis  of  the  son  of  either  of  them ;  all  the  wives  of  that  one  same 
husband  are  considered  to  he  the  mothers  of  the  male  child  of  any 
one  wife.  When  a  man  has  no  child  of  his  own,  he  may  engage 
his  brother  or  his  relatives  to  make  his  wife  fruitful  The  lawfully 
bom  son,  the  son  engendered  by  the  authonsed  relation,  the  son 
adopted,  or  the  son  given,  the  son  bom  clandestinely  whose  father 
is  unknown,  the  son  rejected  by  his  natural  parents,  are  all  six 
relations  and  heirs  of  the  family.  The  Menu  Code  is  formed 
altogether  upon  the  patriaroat  system,  and  the  filiation  is  wholly 
masculine.  **  The  woman,"  it  says,  **  is  considered  by  the  law  as  a 
field,  and  the  man  as  the  seed."  Of  however  low  extraction  the 
woman  be,  if  she  is  lawfully  married  she  acquires  the  same  status 
as  her  husband ;  it  is  the  same  also  with  the  son.  The  right  of 
priority  by  birth  exists  only  in  the  male  line.  The  eldest  son  takes 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inheritance ;  the  girls  do  not  inherit,  but 
the  brothers  ought  to  give  them  the  quarter  of  their  share. 

An  antique  period  of  promiscuity  is  more  clearly  proved  to  have 
existed  in  Babylon,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  other  places,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  worship  of  Mylitta,  Anai'tis,  and  Aphrodite.  We 
have  already  seen  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  marry — that 
is  to  belong  only  to  one  man — the  women  were  bound  first  to 
declare  themselves  heterai,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  community. 

Among  the  ancient  nomad  people  of  Gyrene,  and  certain  of  the 
Arab  tribes  of  whom  Strabo  speaks,  women  were  assignated  to  all 
the  members  of  the  same  family ;  then  as  moral  progress  gradually 
gave  birth  to  social  progress,  the  family  by  degrees  came  to  be 
established.  It  is  certain  that  among  some  nations  in  ancient 
Asia,  filiation  through  the  women — the  matriarcat — was  anterior  to 
the  patriarcat.  The  Lycians,  Herodotus  tells  us,  took  their 
mother's  name ;  they  derived  their  genealogy  through  their  mothers 
and  their  maternal  ancestors;  the  children  of  a  woman  of  noble 
birth  and  of  a  slave-father  were  considered  as  nobles. 

We  may  suppose,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately, 
that  there  was  among  the  Arabs  a  period  of  promiscuity  followed 
by  the  matriarcat     In  the  Koran,  which  describes  the  manners 
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of  the  Arabs  at  tbo  time  of  Mahomet,  male  filiation  is  elearlj 
established.  ''Women/'  says  the  holy  book,  "are  the  field  of 
man."  The  husband  ought  to  assign  a  dowry  to  his  wives. 
After  the  death  of  the  father,  a  son  inherits  the  portion  of  two 
girls.  The  father's  name  is  borne  by  the  sons.  We  find  that 
coarse  manners  were  customary,  because  of  the  injunctions  enacted 
against  them.  The  Koran  forbids  sons  to  marry  women  who  have 
been  their  father's  wives;  but  it  is  specially  said  that  the  law 
ahould  not  be  retroactive. 

The  degrees  of  relationship  are  clearly  established  in  the  Koran : 
it  is  forbidden  to  a  man  to  marry  his  mother,  his  daughters,  his 
sisters,  his  paternal  or  his  maternal  aunts,  or  his  foster-sisters ;  for  it 
iras  thought  that  in  being  nursed  from  the  same  breasts  a  relation- 
ship was  formed.  We  find  the  same  notion  in  Scotland  and  in 
other  countries. 

These  manners,  more  or  less  altered  by  local  customs  of  a  more 
ancient  date,  have  been  introduced  into  Semitic  and  other  nations 
where  Islamism  has  taken  root. 

We  may  say  that  on  the  whole  the  patriarcat  has  now  become 
enstomary  with  the  white  races  in  Asia,  after  they  have  gone 
thiough  a  phase,  probably  a  very  long  one,  in  which  the  family 
idationshipa  were  terribly  confused.  And  in  the  same  way  the 
so-called  Aryan  European  nations  liave  passed  through  a  similar 
evolution,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  documents  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  when  treating  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 

IX. 

TJie  Family  in  Europe  in  Barbarous  Ages. 

The  community  of  women  lias  doubtless  held  its  sway  in  many 
tribes  or  hordes  at  one  time  stationed  in  Europe.  Diodorus  Siculus 
delates  that,  almost  in  his  times,  it  was  considered  in  the  Balearic 
ialaada  that  a  newly-married  woman  should  first  belong  to  the 
parents  and  the  friends  of  the  husband. 

Promiscuity  necessarily  determines  that  filiation  shall  be  upon 
the  mother's  side ;  thu  man  afterwards  begins  to  take  thought  of 
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his  genealogical  line,  and  endeavours  to  constitnte  his  family.  We 
can  discover  signs  and  traces  showing  this  ancient  social  custom  to 
have  heen  at  one  time  prevalent  in  Europe. 

The  coverture,  which,  according  to  Straho,  used  to  exist  among 
the  Iberians,  is  still  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  Biscaj  and  Guipuzcoa 
valleys ;  for  the  manners  of  the  Iberians  have  been  partially  pre- 
served among  the  contemporary  Basque  people,  their  desosndants. 
They  considered  that  the  family  domain  should  remain  indivisible 
and  inalienable,  under  the  care  of  the  firstborn  child ;  when  it 
happened  that  the  firstborn  was  a  girl,  her  husband  came  to  live 
with  her  and  took  her  name,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  childien, 
exactly  as  in  Japan. 

Among  the  Zaporogue  Cossacks  the  relationship  and  g^ealogy 
was  established  through  the  female  line. 

Tacitus  tells  us  that,  among  the  Grermans,  the  maternal  uncles 
have  as  much  affection  for  their  nephews  as  the  fathers  have  for 
their  own  children,  and  often  more.  It  is  probable  that  more  or 
less  confusion  in  the  family  relationships  has  existed  in  every 
country  and  during  every  period,  when  the  land  was  regarded  at 
common  property,  cultivated  by  all  the  people  in  the  clan,  whp 
often  all  lived  together  under  the  same  roof.  Such  was  the  case  is 
ancient  Germany ;  such,  too,  is  still  the  case  in  the.  family  com- 
munities in  Croatia,  on  the  confines  of  Austria,  and  in  those  of 
Lombardy. 

There  are  so  many  small  republics,  in  which  family  feeling  runs 
very  high,  because  it  rests  upon  the  keenest  and  closest  interests. 
Nestor,  the  ancient  Slav  historian,  glorifies  the  strength  of  this 
sentiment  among  his  own  people.  He  says  that  a  Slav  would 
violate  the  holiest  of  nature's  laws  were  he  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  family  ties.  When  everything  is  held  in  common, 
egoism  is  thought  to  be  a  crime.  We  should  for  the  meet  part 
look  in  vain  for  anything  similar  in  our  family  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted. Our  family  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  crumbling  up 
of  the  ancient  communities,  of  which  we  must  now  endeavour  to 
discover  the  early  traces. 
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The  Family  in  Greece  and  Borne, 

11  we  may  beliere  in  Greek  traditions,  marriage  was  unknown 

ajnong  the  Hellenes  before  the  time  of  Cecrops;  from  which  we 

may  infer  that  it  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  promiscuity  and 

oonfusion  as  to  family  relationships.    Matriaroat  was  the  result, 

as  may  be  seen  from  a  passage  in  Varro,  quoted  by  St.  Augustine ; 

and  according  to  which,  in  the  very  early  days  of  Athens,  children 

used  to  take  their  name  from  their  mother.     Male  filiation  did  not 

lieeome  established  until  afterwards:    it  was  already  an  ancient 

coBtom  in  the  Homeric  age.     Sons  used  then  to  take  their  father's 

name;  g^ls  did  not  inherit  except  in  default  of  a  male  child,  and 

they  were  considered  as  a  property,  of  which  the  father  had  a  right 

to  dispose  (see  the  preceding  chapter  on  marriage).     The  Greeks 

pushed  the  theory  of  male  filiation  to  an  absurd  extent     In  the 

third  part  of  his  "Orestes,"  in  "  The  Furies,"  .^Bschylus  shows  us  at 

full  length  this  strange  conception  of  consanguinity.     According 

to  this  theory  the  mother  is  but  the  repository — it  is  the  father 

who  gives  life.     And  at  last  Orestes  is  absolved  from  matricide. 

because  he  was  no  relation  to  his  mother. 

In  Rome  also  the  family  wsis  constituted  very  slowly  after  a  long 
period  of  confusion.  But  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times,  mascu- 
line filiation,  agnatic  relationship,  wsis  established  among  the  rudest 
dans.  These  people  grouped  themselves  together,  and  so  founded 
Uie  nucleus  of  the  great  lioman  nation.  But  at  first  there  were  few 
patricians  who  were  able  to  say  who  their  father  was ;  the  mass  of 
the  people  did  not  go  through  the  solemn  marriage  ceremony,  the 
iutUe  noces.  This  mass  was  composed  of  plebeians,  who  lived  in  a 
quasi-promiscuous  state,  more  ferarum,  and  knew  of  no  legal 
paternity.  The  family  of  patricians  was  established  upon  a  basis 
much  more  social  in  its  nature  than  consanguinity — that  of  pro- 
perty ;  for  the  word  famiUa  was  held  to  mean  the  collective  body 
of  slaves  of  the  owner.  Marriage  alone  was  not  sufficient  to 
establish  agnation,  a  masculine  affiliation ;  a  declaration,  and  the 
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recognition  of  the  child  hy  his  father  were  considered  necessaTj. 
Children  by  the  same  father  but  by  different  mothers  were  agnate ; 
but  no  legal  relationship  existed  between  children  of  the  same 
mother  and  of  different  fathers.  Until  the  time  of  Nerva  adoption 
was  symbolised  by  a  feigned  confinement ;  and  no  difference  was 
made  between  the  adopted  and  the  consanguineous  son.  The  latter 
even  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  family,  and  therefore 
could  not  inherit,  as  soon  as  he  was  emancipated ;  that  is  to  aaj 
he  ceased  to  be  his  father's  slave.  In  the  earliest  days  of  Boma 
everything  was  based  on  property ;  the  soil  belonged  to  the  family, 
and  the  father  had  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  by  will.  To  be  a 
member  of  the  family  community  was  the  first  and  most  important 
right ;  that  constituted  a  quality  which  might  be  lost  or  acquired. 
It  was  only  slowly,  and  very  gradually,  that  the  idea  of  filiation^ 
of  consanguinity,  came  to  overrule  that  of  co-proprietorship,  bat 
the  two  were  always  closely  connected ;  and  nowadays,  in  our  codes 
of  law  which  have  been  based  upon  the  Roman-  codes — that  is  in 
countries  where  the  Eoman  law  has  been  more  or  less  adopted — 
the  degree  of  relationship  confers  a  strict  and  proportionate  right 
of  inheritance. 

XI. 

Evoltition  of  the  Family, 

After  the  facts  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  pages  we  may  now 
follow  the  evolution  of  the  family  from  its  origin  down  to  our  own 
time,  and  we  may  even  hazard  a  few  conjectures  as  to  its  future. 

In  the  most  distant  ages,  when  man  began  to  recognise  that  he 
was  different  from  the  animals  round  about  him,  a  sort  of  simian 
family  must  have  existed  everywhere  in  the  human  kind.  Our 
primitive  ancestors  used  to  wander  about  through  the  forests  in 
small  groups,  in  which  there  would  be  the  father,  or  rather  the 
male,  his  wife  or  wives,  and  the  children,  forming  collectively  a 
temporary  association  under  the  paternal  authority.  The  Yed- 
dahs,  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon,  still  continue  to  live  in  this  way. 
As  the  intelligence  of  our  crass  human  progenitors  began  by  degrees 
to  develop  itself,  and  also  the  instincts  towards  sociability  to  make 
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themselves  felt,  people  came  together  in  hordes,  composed  of  several  '^ 

families  :  for  everpslifizg^nion  isjtrength.     In  these  rudimentary  ^ 

societies,  made  np  of  very  unintelligent  beings,  totally  devoid  of  all 

moral  delicacy,  promiscuity  naturally  became  the  rule.     All  the 

'wonien  belonged  to  all  the  men,  but  especially  to  men  of  a  certain 

age,  to  those  gifted  with  experience  and  with  strength.     And  now, 

in  many  Australian  tribes,  the  elderly  men  have  a  possessive  right 

over  the  women  of  their  own  group.     In  societies  so  established  it 

ia  impossible  that  children  should  have  a  father :  they  belong  to 

the  community. 

The  family  gradually  emerged  from  this  state  of  promiscuity;  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  mainly  the  woman's  work.  For  it  is  a  law, 
common  among  all  mammalia,  that  the  female  should  have  for  her 
young  stronger  affectionate  instincts  than  is  possible  in  the  male 
kind.  In  the  horde,  the  children  had  no  fathers,  but  they  had 
mothers,  who  for  several  years  nursed  them  and  gave  them  suck, 
and  then  afterwards,  and  by  degrees,  allowed  them  to  go  their  own 
way.  Feminine  filiation,  too,  began  to  establish  itself,  and  to 
become  customary.  Children  inherited  movable  property  from  their 
mother;  man's  inheritance  weot  to  his  uterine  nephews,  to  the 
children  of  the  paternal  aunt. 

As  the  moral  and  intellectual  strength  of  our  ancestors  developed 
their  genesic  instincts  became  less  animal.     In  their  heart  there 
was  also  some  feeling  of  love ;  they  came  to  attach  themselves  to 
one  female  rather  than  to  another.     Hence  arose  a  certain  pre- 
dilection for  the  children  of  the  favourite  wife.     They  also  began 
to  think  of  their  genealogy  and  of  their  descendants.     They 
wished  to   possess  for  themselves  one  or  more  wives,  generally 
bought,  or  else  captured  after  a  brutal  fashion.     They  considered 
their  wives,  and  the  children  of  their  wives,  as  their  own  absolute 
l»roperty.     A  great  liberty  of  sexual  intercourse  was  still  common 
Amongst  all  people  in  the  tribe ;  but  the  women  belonging  to  a 
as  though  they  were  movable  objects  or  domestic  animals, 
still  more  or  less  respected.     These  women  might  designate 
Uie  father  of  their  children,  who  continued  for  a  long  time  to  bear 
'^heir  mothers'  names,  and  were  after   considered  as  belonging  to 
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the  tribe.  At  last,  male  filiation  succeeded  in  establisbing  itael^ 
but  only  in  tbose  etbnical  groups  wbere  tbere  was  a  somawhal 
complex  civilisation,  where  marriage  had  become  recognised  as  an 
institution,  serving  as  the  basis  on  which  the  familj,  cleaiij 
defined,  was  at  last  founded. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  evolution  of  the  family,  inda- 
pendently  of  race,  in  all  the  ethnical  groups  which  have  tacoeeded 
in  emancipating  themselves  from  primitive  savagery. 

At  the  same  time  that  filiation,  first  feminine  and  afterwards 
masculine,  was  establishing  itself,  man  was  thinking  about  his 
collateral  relations;  he  was  noting  the  different  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  applying  to  them  different  denominations,  which 
he  was  able  to  determine  with  greater  precision  in  proportion  to 
the  intelligence  of  his  race  and  the  richness  of  his  language.  The 
divisioning  of  property  at  last  followed  the  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity, man  began  to  divide  the  capital  that  was  once  possasMd 
by  the  tribe ;  and  the  family  community  was  substituted  in  ths 
place  of  the  ethnical  group. 

Small  consanguineous  societies  then  grew  up ;  clans  arose ;  peopU 
having  the  same  interests  came  to  live  together  under  the  same 
roof.  In  those  clans  family  sentiments  ran  high,  and  finally  over- 
came the  more  general  interests  of  the  tribe  or  of  the  nation.  In 
this  social  phase  man's  shelter,  his  place  of  refuge,  was  in  his 
family  ;  everything  was  made  subordinate  to  its  welfare,  and  family 
egoism  was  held  to  be  a  high  virtue.  It  could  not  indeed  be 
otherwise,  for  there  the  large  community,  the  state,  the  nation, 
took  little  heed  of  the  individual,  who  lived  and  maintained  himself 
as  best  he  might. 

But  in  humanity  the  moral  and  intellectual  evolution  is  never 
idle.  The  work  of  fusion,  of  consolidation,  followed  the  fractioning 
into  classes  and  families.  Simultaneously  with  family  interests^ 
the  general  interests  made  themselves  felt  ]  the  State  put  down  her 
hand ;  and  under  the  laws  which  she  established  individuals 
claimed  for  themselves  more  personal  liberty.  In  process  of  time 
these  legal  trammels  were  no  longer  necessary  for  the  common 
welfare,  and  their  observance  became  gradually  less  rigorously 
exacted. 
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Such  is  the  condition  now  in  Europe,  and  in  other  countries  which 
have  civilised  themselves  after  our  mode.  The  family  still  exists, 
and  inheritance  is  always  divided  according  to  consanguineous 
relations  ;  hut,  on  the  otjier  hand,  the  general  interests  impersonated 
in  the  state  demand  to  he  ever  more  and  more  respected.  No  doubt 
that  the  state  is  always  endeavouring  to  direct  the  education  of 
children  to  better  advantage.  It  is  ever  trying  to  put  restrictions 
upon  individual  property.  Succession  duties  and  deeds  of  sale  are 
continually  increasing  in  price.  The  public  expenditure  has  to  be 
provided  for,  and  is  every  day  becoming  more  onerous. 

In  a  word,  the  family  tie,  morally  and  legally,  is  growing  more 
alack*  The  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  is  lessening  ; 
it  moves  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  obligations,  always  augmenting, 
that  the  great  social  community  imposes  upon  the  individual. 

If  this  movement  continues,  what  will  become  of  the  family  1 

But  here  we  must  draw  a  line  of  distinction.  As  knowledge 
extends  in  human  societies,  consanguinity,  both  direct  and  colla- 
teral, will  be  more  and  more  important  j  in  proportion  as  we 
become  more  familiar  with  the  hereditary  laws,  the  vocabulary  of 
our  relationships  will  also  increase.  There  is  a  strong  social 
int^est  in  knowing  as  far  as  possible  the  genealogy  of  au  indi- 
vidual, for  each  man,  in  his  virtues  and  in  his  failings,  represents  a 
whole  line  of  ancestors.  That  is  the  scientific  side  of  the  family  ; 
bat  the  sentimental  side  will  evolve  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Family  feeling  will  ever  grow  less  and  less.  It  will,  by  degrees, 
give  way  to  the  widest  form  of  altruism,  to  the  increasing  care  of 
the  general  interest.  Who  can  deny  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  family  life  is  not  for  most  children  a  deplorable  schooling  1 
It  emaciates  the  body,  it  perverts  the  heart,  and  it  warps  the  mind. 

As  social  progress  slowly  advances,  the  state  will  gradually  tend 
to  auhatitute  its  authority  for  the  blind  and  unwholesome  family 
influence.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  how  this  change  may  be 
brought  about,  or  how  far  it  may  go.  It  may  be  effected  in  various 
ways.  Here,  as  everywhere,  or  perhaps  here  more  than  everywhere . 
we  must  trust  to  shrewd  observation,  and  to  most  prudent  experience. 
The  skein  of  sociological  facts  is  infinitely  complex ;  and  not  until 
Hfter  many  trials  and  much  groping  can  we  hope  to  unravel  it. 

2  n 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

PROPERTY. 
I. 

Tlie  Origin  of  Property. 

As  soon  as  any  creature,  animal  or  man,  is  capable  of  feeling  pleasure 
or  pain,  as  soon  as  he  can  recollect  the  value  of  impressions  and  is 
more  or  less  capable  of  foresight,  he  endeavours  to  put  on  one  side 
that  which  is  displeasing  to  him,  to  possess  that  which  he  likes ;  he 
has  in  him  then  the  desire  for  ownership.  Nothing  is  more  ego- 
istical; but  nothing  is  more  natural,  or  more  necessary  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

Ants  consider  as  joint  property  the  galleries  which  they  have 
constructed,  the  avenues  leading  into  these  galleries,  the  plant-lice 
which  they  milk,  and  for  whom  they  have  built  stables;  they 
claim  even  the  possession  of  all  the  surrounding  territory.  Certain 
flesh-eating  animals  have  also  their  hunting-grounds,  which,  in 
case  of  need,  they  will  protect  against  fresh  intruders.  Our 
domestic  dogs  have  the  feeling  of  personal  property  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  they  show  it  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  Our  children, 
who  begin  by  being  inferior  animals,  acquire  very  early  a  strong 
desire  for  ownership ;  the  naive  egoism  with  which  this  shows  itself 
was  observed  and  noted  by  Pascal. 

The  desire  for  ownership  is  universal ;  we  find  it  in  every  human 
society.     It  has  been,  it  is,  and  will  always  be  clothed  in  very 
many  different  forms,  and  some  of  these  we  now  propose  to  examine. 
How  many  hollow  declamations  would  never  have  come  to  light  if 
the  theorists  of  the  rights  of  property  had  begun  by  studying  its 
rise   and  its   evolution  !     Property  in   itself  has  nothing  of  ar 
execrable,  nor  of  a  sacred  character.     Like  every  large  sociologies 
fact,  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  reason  for  its  existence ;  lilr 
tliem,  it  is   destined  to  become  changeable  in  proportion  as  tJ 
hearts  and  minds  of  human  beings  grow  larger,  in  proportion  as  t 
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feeling  of  justice  becomes  more  delicate,  and  social  joint  respon- 
aibility  grows  narrower.  Now,  under  penalty  of  death,  ethnical  com- 
petition imposes  upon  every  group  of  mep  the  obligation  to  progress 
indefinitely,  to  make  better  and  better  use  of  their  talents ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  create  for  themselves  an  organisation  upon  a  larger  and 
more  equitable  basis.  Past  ages  have  given  birth  to  the  present, 
and  from  the  present,  in  their  turn,  future  ages  will  be  born.  Con- 
sequently, to  enable  us  to  form  sound  ideas  and  probable  conjectures 
as  to  the  rights  of  property,  our  most  profitable  study  will  be  to 
retrace  the  dififerent  customs  amo^g  the  various  human  races. 

n. 

Property  in  Melanesia, 

Among  the  Melanesians,  property^-that  is,  of  course,  territorial 
w  landed  property — is  common  in  some  ethnical  groups,  and 
individual  in  others. 

Each  tribe  or  horde  of  the  Tasmanians  xised  to  possess  their  own 
hunting-ground,  clearly  marked  out,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
trespass  upon  it  under  penalty  of  death.  They  considered  the 
infraction  of  their  right  as  a  mortal  injury  done  to  them,  for  it 
was  taking  away  from  them  their  means  of  subsistence.  The 
property  belonged  to  all  the  members  of  the  community,  without 
distinction;  the  idea  of  landed  property,  held  individually,  was 
unknown  to  them. 

With  the  Australians  it  was  different.  In  certain  tribes,  individual 
jiroperty  was  customary ;  and  poaching  was  everywhere  considered  a 
capital  misdemeanour.  Each  male  possessed  a  small  limited  portion 
of  the  land  belonging  to  the  tribe ;  he  had  the  right  to  sell  it,  to 
exchange  it,  or  even  to  subdivide  it  during  his  lifetime  among  his 
aons.  It  is  curious  to  find  among  one  of  the  most  inferior  races  of 
liumanity  the  idea  of  individual  and  alienable  property;  that  is 
%Q  say,  property  as  it  exists  amongst  the  most  civilised  nations. 
.And  we  need  not  suspect  that  agriculture  has  any  influence,  for  in 
Australia  it  was  not  even  known. 

The  scarcity  of  large  animals  in  Australia  may  perhaps  have 
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been  one  of  the  influences  tending  to  promote  the  condition  of 
individual  landed  property.  The  kangaroo  and  the  emu  were 
almost  the  only  animals  who  gave  long  chase.  Eeptiles,  the  small 
opossum,  the  larvsB  of  insects,  roots,  gum,  fish  from  the  rivers, 
shell-fish  on  the  seashore,  used  to  constitute  the  ordinary  daily 
fare.  There  was  therefore  no  reason  against  stationing  each  in- 
dividual man  upon  a  large  strip  of  the  vast  territory  belonging  to 
the  tribe;  though  the  tribe  always  reserved  to  themselves  the 
supreme  command  over  the  property.  For  instance,  the  owners 
of  property  were  not  allowed  to  pick  the  eatable  gum  from  the 
trees  during  harvest  time;  certain  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
the  hunting;  children  were  not  allowed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
emu. 

Individual  property  exists  also  in  New  Caledonia.  There  every 
man,  noble  or  plebeian,  holds  a  strip,  more  or  less  large,  of  culti- 
vated fields;  and  this  property  is  respected  even  by  the  chiefs. 
The  conditions  of  life  in  New  Caledonia,  the  total  absence  of  all 
large  mammalia,  the  practice  of  agriculture,  all  lent  themselves, 
better  than  in  Australia,  to  the  parcelling  out  of  property. 

These  facts  are  instructive.  They  prove  to  us  that  individual 
landed  property  is  not  in  any  way  the  stamp  and  the  seal  of  a  very 
advanced  state  of  civilisation. 

We  find  individual  property  also  in  Fiji,  but  it  is  held  after  a 
much  less  democratic  fashion ;  for  there  the  chiefs,  always  liable  to 
be  deposed  by  their  nephews,  are  the  only  proprietors,  and  they 
profit  by  the  labour  of  their  slaves.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Melanesian  people  seem  to  have  a  precocious  taste 
for  the  right  of  individual  property. 

III. 
Property  in  Africa, 

In  Africa  landed  property  is  rarely  held  individually,  except  in 
Abyssinia  and  in  those  northern  countries  where  the  Mussulman 
form  of  worship  is  practised ;  and  even  here,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is 
held  subject  to  many  restrictions.     But  all  over  negro   Africa 
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landed  property,  when  it  has  been  instituted,  belongs  in  principle 
to  the  community,  or  to  the  chief  who  represents  it. 

Among  the  Hottentots,  a  nomad  and  pastoral  people,  cattle  are 
the  real  source  of  riches ;  property  in  land  exists  only  for 
grazing  purposes  or  for  hunting,  and  the  limits  are  nowhere  clearly 
defined. 

Among  the  Kafirs,  an  agricultural  race,  the  arable  land  belongs 
to  the  tribe,  but  it  is  not  held  in  common. 

Every  year  the  chief  parcels  out  the  land  already  cultivated,  or 
that  which  is  in  process  of  cultivation,  among  the  members  of 
the  tribe.  Each  family,  once  in  possession  of  its  own  bit  of 
ground,  establishes  itself  there,  isolates  itself,  and  lives  mainly 
upon  the  grain  that  it  has  sown,  and  which  it  afterwards  grinds 
between  two  stones.  Similar  customs,  according  to  M.  Fleuriot  de 
Langle,  prevail  on  the  Gorea  coast  among  the  lolotfs,  where  each 
year  the  chief  of  the  village,  assisted  by  a  council  of  the  elders, 
divides  out  the  land  to  ha  cultivated,  partitioning  the  lots  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  family.  In  Saccatoo  no  man  is  allowed 
to  enclose  or  cultivate  land  until  he  has  first  obtained  leave  of  the 
governor. 

In  the  regions  of  Equatorial  Africa  visited  by  Du  Chaillu, 
where  savagery  is  even  greater,  it  appears  that  anyone  may  culti- 
vate the  ground  if  he  so  pleases.  Villages  never  remain  standing 
for  a  long  time ;  as  soon  as  anyone  dies  of  sickness,  the  habitations 
«re  set  on  fire,  and  the  people  go  away  to  establish  themselves  else- 
where. Men  have  at  their  disposition  much  more  arable  ground 
than  they  know  how  to  dispose  of.  Eiches  with  them  consists 
in  having  a  great  number  of  wives  and  slaves,  whom  they  can 
compel  to  work  as  they  please.  A  few  privileged  persons  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  produce  of  the  arable  land,  making  use  of  men 
•nd  women  as  though  they  were  domestic  animals. 

In  societies  that  are  more  stable  and  better  organised  the  daily 
usufruct  becomes  an  inalienable  property ;  the  powerful  associate 
together,  to  form  one  or  more  castes,  dividing  amongst  themselves 
the  produce  of  the  ground,  which  is  cultivated  for  them  by  the 
•laves.      ThiB  was  the  agrarian  system  in  ancient  Egypt.     The 
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common  man,  the  fellah  of  those  days,  used  to  cnltivate  the  soil 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  sometimes  harnessing  himself  to  the 
yoke,  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal  family,  foi  the  priests,  or  for 
the  warriors.  A  fifth  part  of  the  harvest  so  gathered  was  taken  to 
fill  the  store-rooms,  for  the  man  attached  to  the  glebe  had  also  to 
be  fed.  The  sacerdotal  caste  alone  were  exonerated  from  this 
impost ;  they  received  charity,  but  they  gave  nothing  away. 

According  to  Mussulman  ideas,  the  soil  belongs  to  the  sovereign. 
That  is  the  principle,  but  the  practice  is  not  always  scrupulously 
observei  In  modem  Egypt  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is 
mirieh;  the  proprietors  enjoy  only  the  produce  of  it,  and  cannot 
leave  their  landed  property  by  will  without  authorisation  from  the 
chief  of  the  state.  A  portion  of  the  land,  however,  is  moulk^  and 
the  owners  may  dispose  of  it  as  they  please. 

In  Mussulman  Algeria  there  are  various  agrarian  systems.  The 
Arabs,  properly  so  called,  recognise  four  kinds  of  properties :  that 
belonging  to  the  state,  that  belonging  to  the  religious  corporations, 
that  belonging  to  communities  or  to  tribes,  and  that  belonging  to 
individuals.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  the  tribe  who  takes  care  of  the 
property.  The  part  belonging  to  each  family  remains  undivided 
to  those  who  have  the  right  to  it ;  they  cultivate  it  in  common  and 
divide  the  produce  among  themselves.  Each  co-proprietor  may 
sell  his  share,  but  the  other  members  of  the  family  have  the  right 
of  bringing  the  property  back  again  into  its  original  line  of  descent ; 
they  may  recover  the  portion  sold  in  repaying  the  money. 

In  Kabylie,  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  individual  pro- 
perty has   become  instituted  after  the  European   manner.     The 
fields,  small  enough,  are  often  enclosed,  each  property  has  its  title-    r 
deeds,  mentioning  even  the  number  of  the  trees,  and  in  which  the  ' 
ownership  is  fully  established. 

In  the  same  way,  too,  in  the  different  oases,  covered  with  palm  ; 
trees,  each  tree  is  considered  as  an  individual  piece  of  property. 

The  family  organisation  of  landed  property  is  customary  also  in 
Christian  Abyssinia,  and  we  shall  find  it  nearly  everywhere  in 
spite  of  the  difference  between  the  religion  of  the  people  and  their 
civilisation.      The  Abyssinians   have   carefully  marked   out  their 
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family  estates,  they  seldom  alienate  them  out  of  the  family ;  and 
the  women,  who  on  their  marriage  might  place  a  stranger  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  common  property,  do  not  inherit  until  default  of 
nude  heirs  to  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  degree. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  alienation  and  the  individual  hold- 
ing of  property  in  Africa  is  only  exceptional.  We  shall  see  that 
nearly  all  over  the  world  this  method  of  appropriating  the  soil  is 
the  least  usual,  and  the  custom  that  has  most  lately  come  into 
practice. 

IV. 

Property  in  America. 

Community  is  or  has  heen  the  rule  nearly  everywhere  among  the 
American  aborigines.  In  Terra  del  Fuego  the  idea  of  landed 
property  has  not  yet  been  received.  The  sea  is  the  principal 
store-cupboard  from  which  people  take  their  food ;  no  Fuegian 
owns  anything  beyond  his  canoe  and  his  few  utensils. 

Among  those  savage  tribes  of  South  America  who  regard  agri- 
culture merely  as  an  accessory — for  instance,  the  people  who  live  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco — the  districts  set  apart  for  hunting  and 
fishing  are  owned  in  common  by  each  tribe ;  but  any  bit  of  land 
pat  into  a  rough  state  of  cultivation  becomes  the  personal  property 
of  those  who  have  more  or  less  clcareii  away  the  ground.  The 
territory  is  so  vast  that  the  tribes  have  not  yet  thought  of  repressing 
these  insignificant  attempts  at  personal  or  family  appropriation. 

In  Columbia  the  majority  of  the  Indians  are  quite  ignorant  of 
the  notion  of  landed  property  held  individually,  but  they  have  got 
a  very  keen  perception  of  the  rights  of  property  possessed  by  the 
tribe  at  large  over  their  hunting-grounds.  They  watch  over  their 
game  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  the  crime  of  poaching  may  terminate  in  a 
bloody  conflict. 

It  is  just  the  same  among  the  Red  Skins  in  North  America. 
The  vast  hunting  or  fishing  grounds  of  each  tribe  are  the  undivided 
property  of  all  the  members  of  the  association ;  their  frontiers  are 
more  or  less  clearly  marked,  and  trespass  is  a  crime  that  will  often 
result  in  war.     The  property  inside  the  enclosure  belongs  to  the 
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tribe,  it  is  its  own  little  country ;  the  right  of  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing belongs  to  all  the  members  of  the  association,  and  each  one 
may  possess  as  his  own  the  game  and  the  fish  that  he  has  taken. 
The  clearing  away  of  a  strip  of  land  will  confer  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual property  over  the  products  of  the  soil ;  but  this  is  only  a 
usufructuary  title,  for  the  Indians  do  not  allow  land  to  be  trans- 
mitted from  one  individual  to  another.  Some  of  the  Bed  Skins 
on  the  north-western  shore  attached  such  importance  to  their 
property  that  they  demanded  payment  of  Cook's  sailors  for  wood 
and  water. 

The  rules  that  govern  property  among  the  Esquimaux  are  more 
numerous,  and  they  are  also  more  singular.  Nowhere  does  the 
community  proclaim  its  right  over  property  more  strongly ;  for  with 
them  this  right  is  exercised  over  movable  objects  which  nearly 
everywhere  else  are  the  uncontested  right  of  the  individual,  of  him 
who  has  fashioned  them. 

The  Esquimaux  form  so  many  small  associations  among  them- 
selves, they  often  live  all  under  the  same  roof,  and  they  carefully 
determine  the  limits  of  a  small  district  that  shall  be  used  by  them 
in  common.     Their  laws  in  this  respect  are  very  curious. 

Whales,  walruses,  bears,  all  the  large  animals,  no  matter  how 
they  have  been  captured,  are  regarded  as  common  property ;  for 
except  in  very  rare  instances,  they  do  not  consider  that  one  indi- 
vidual, unaided,  can  capture  one  of  these  big  creatures. 

Of  every  seal  that  is  taken  in  a  winter  station  small  parts  of 
meat  and  of  fat  are  distributed  among  the  associates  of  the  same 
group. 

If  the  borrower  of  any  utensil  or  any  instrument  lose  or  damage 
the  thing  lent,  the  lender  is  not  entitled  to  claim  damages ;  for  a 
man  does  not  lend  that  of  which  he  is  in  actual  need. 

An  Esquimau  has  not  the  right  to  own  more  than  two  kayaks. 
If  he  has  a  third  he  is  bound  to  lend  it  to  an  associate  of  his  com- 
mune ;  for  that  which  is  not  being  used  is  regarded  as  having  no 
possessor. 

Individual  property,  therefore,  is  by  these  rules  limited  to  a  few 
arms  and  utensils,  and  these  only  in  a  very  small  number. 
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But  those  who  prefer  their  own  individoal  proprietorship  may 
leave  the  district  inhabited  by  the  association,  and  outside  the 
frontiers  build  for  themselves  a  hut  which  is  their  own  personal 
property.  In  this  way  they  may  hunt  and  fish  as  they  please,  but 
they  do  so  at  their  own  risk  and  peril 

Also,  everyone  in  the  community  has  the  right  to  appropriate  to 
himself  any  piece  of  floating  wood  on  condition  that  he  is  strong 
enough  to  draw  it  alone  on  to  the  bank,  quite  clear  of  the  water. 
A  stone  placed  upon  it  is  then  held  sufficient  to  guarantee  the 
proprietorship. 

It  is  not  without  some  astonishment  that  we  find  in  a  race  so  ill 
developed  in  every  other  respect  a  system  of  association  at  once  so 
ingenious  and  so  equitable,  and  in  which  there  is  such  a  strong 
sentiment  of  joint  human  responsibility,  with  which  is  also  con- 
nected a  regard  for  individual  independence.  The  majority  of 
Europeans,  so  proud  of  their  arts,  of  their  science,  and,  in  a  word, 
of  their  civilisation,  are  surely,  as  regards  their  social  aptitudes^ 
very  much  inferior  to  the  Esquimaux. 

V. 

Property  in  Peru  and  in  Mexico. 

Like  the  Esquimaux,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  the  ancient 
Peruvians  took  the  idea  of  communism  for  the  basis  of  their 
society.  But  their  communism  was  not  republican  and  equalising ; 
it  was  rather  patriarchal  and  authoritative,  leaving  the  labour  to 
the  common  people,  whom  the  governing  classes  directed  as  they 
thought  most  proi)er.  This  is  the  largest  attempt  at  a  centralised 
and  despotic  communism  that  has  ever  yet  been  realised.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  describe  it  with  some  detail 

The  territory  of  the  Peruvian  empire  was  divided  into  three 
parts :  one  for  the  sun,  that  is,  the  sacerdotal  caste;  another  for  the 
Inca ;  the  third  for  the  people. 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  sun  produced  an  income  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  temples,  to  the  celebration  of  sumptuous 
ceremonies,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  numerous  clergy. 
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The  luxury  of  the  court  and  the  large  household  attaching  to  it, 
the  immense  family  of  the  Inca,  absorbed  all  the  revenues  of  the 
royal  domains. 

The  rest  of  the  land  was  divided  among  the  people,  and  the 
partitioning  of  the  lots  used  to  take  place  once  in  each  year. 
Nothing  was  left  to  individual  caprice.  Every  Peruvian  male  was 
bound  to  marry  at  a  certain  age,  and  the  district  to. which  he 
belonged  furnished  him  with  a  habitation  and  a  strip  of  land  suf- 
ficient for  himself  and  his  wife.  At  the  birth  of  each  child  an 
additional  small  piece  of  land  was  added  to  that  originally  granted, 
and  the  whole  would  increase  or  diminish  each  year  in  proportion 
to  the  number  existing  in  the  family. 

The  curacasy  or  men  in  government  employment,  received  a  lot, 
of  which  the  value  was  made  proportionate  to  the  importance  of 
their  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  worked  for  everybody.  The 
three  kinds  of  property  were  cultivated  by  them,  and  after  a 
certain  established  order.  The  land  of  the  sun  was  first  looked 
after;  God  and  his  ministers  naturally  had  precedence  given  to 
them.  Then  came — and  this  is  curious  in  a  despotic  state — the 
lands  of  the  incapable,  and  those  who  had  become  maimed  through 
injuries  received  in  the  public  service,  those  of  old  men,  of  the  sick, 
of  widows,  of  orphans,  of  soldiers  in  active  service.  Then  everyone 
was  free  to  work  for  himself,  but  under  the  general  obligation  to 
give  assistance  to  his  neighbours.  At  last,  in  the  third  place, 
people  took  care  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Inca.  This  last 
work  was  undertaken  as  though  it  were  a  public  rejoicing;  the 
population  used  to  sing  as  they  tilled  the  royal  lands,  and  they 
were  clothed  always  in  gala  costume. 

All  their  undertakings  were  performed  in  the  same  way ;  to 
work  the  mines,  to  graze  and  look  after  the  numerous  flocks  of 
lamas,  to  shear  them,  to  weave  the  stuffs  of  wool  or  of  cotton,  to 
make  the  roads,  etc.  But  each  Peruvian  owed  to  the  state  only 
a  certain  stated  portion  of  his  time.  As  soon  as  his  task  was 
finished,  he  was  replaced  by  another  man ;  he  was  also  maintained 
by  the  state  as  long  as  the  state  had  need  of  hira 
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The  greater  portion  of  the  harvest  of  the  wool  taken  from  the 
lamas,  etc  was  stored  away  in  repositories  and  divided  into  three 
categories,  corresponding  to  the  three  great  social  divisions ;  but  the 
stores  belonging  to  the  sun  were  obliged  in  case  of  need  to  supply  the 
deficits  of  the  Inca  ;  and  when  his  repository  was  overflowing,  the 
auiplus  went  to  the  sick  and  the  infirm.  The  stuffs  were  fabricated 
by  the  women,  who  understood  perfectly  well  the  art  of  spinning 
and  weaving.  With  these  stuffs  the  families  used  first  to  clothe 
themselves,  and  the  over  abundant  matter  was  put  into  the  stores 
of  the  Inca.  Men  were  employed  to  watch  over  the  distribution  of 
the  goods,  and  also  over  the  execution  of  the  work. 

Everything  was  done  as  it  was  wanted;  the  different  employ- 
ments usually  passed  on  from  father  to  son. 

Thanks  to  this  system,  famine  was  unknown  in  Peru.  There 
was  no  mendicity,  nor  was  there  any  private  charity.  No  one  had 
to  fear  abandonment;  the  community,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
provided  for  every  case  of  need:  old  age,  sickness,  infirmity, 
accidents,  etc. 

In  the  Penivian  system  we  find  realised,  point  by  point,  certain 
modem  ideal  plans,  usually  considered  as  impracticable  Utopias. 
We  may  add  that  for  centuries  this  system  gave  to  Peru  every 
kind  of  prosperity  compatible  with  a  poorly-developed  civilisation. 
But  would  it  necessarily  exclude  all  progress,  as  has  been  imagined  t 
What  would  have  ultimately  resulted  from  it  1  The  savage  Spanish 
conquest  barred  the  way  to  any  decision  of  these  questions ;  but 
it  is  an  important  sociological  fact  that  the  system  was  in 
a  very  large  measure  successful.  The  device,  "Everyone  for 
himself  and  God  for  all,"  upon  which  we  act  in  our  European 
societies,  has  its  good  sides ;  it  stimulates  personal  activity ;  it 
excites  us  all  to  work  and  to  invent ;  but  how  many  sacrifices  does 
it  exact  1  And  how  many  times  in  the  inexorable  struggle  for 
life  must  not  the  better  man  succumb  before  the  worse,  honesty 
before  meanness  1  How  many  times  has  an  honourable  and 
laborious  life  ended  in  abandonment  and  unhappy  old  age  1  In  a 
well-organised  society  we  ought  to  succeed  in  conciliating  the 
joint  responsibility  of  all  the  members  with  their  own  individual 
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independence.    The  problem  may  be  difficult,  but  perhaps  it  is  not 
insolvable. 

We  do  not  find  anything  existing  in  Mexico  at  all  comparable 
to  the  systematic  authoritative  communism  in  Peru.  But  we  do 
find  a  social  organisation,  having  the  welfare  of  the  community 
for  its  basis,  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Axtec  empire;  and  we  may  still  discover  traces  in  the  present 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  evidently  constructed  after  the  plan  of 
those  ccuas  grandes  of  five,  six,  and  seven  stories,  which  caused 
much  astonishment  to  the  conquerors.  In  the  anthropological 
section  of  the  Exhibition  of  1878,  there  were  models  of  these 
curious  pyiamidical  constructions,  in  which  each  story  was  less  wide 
and  less  deep  than  the  story  below.  The  whole  edifice  is  divided  into 
rooms,  into  cells,  into  which  one  descends  by  a  hole  bored  through 
the  ceiling.  There  is  no  staircase ;  the  communication  from  one 
story  to  the  other  is  by  means  of  outside  ladders.  Each  building 
forms  a  village  in  itself,  of  difficult  access,  governed  by  a  chief 
elected  yearly.  Everyone  agrees  in  bestowing  eulogy  upon  the 
Indians  who  live  in  these  pueblos.  They  are  peaceful,  hospitable, 
industrious,  and  intelligent ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  common  life, 
they  seem  to  practise  monogamy  with  comparative  strictness. 

The  general  organisation  in  ancient  Mexico  was  very  difieront ; 
the  emperor  nearly  always  maintained  a  sovereign  right  over  all 
property.  It  was  a  sort  of  feudal  system,  in  which  the  emperor,  as 
principal  proprietor  of  all  the  soil,  used  to  grant  the  feoffs,  but  of 
which  the  investiture  had  to  be  confirmed  at  each  new  accession. 
In  return,  those  who  held  the  land  were  bound  to  appear  frequently 
at  court  to  uphold  him  in  case  of  need  with  their  armed  vassals, 
and  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  But  personal  property  did 
exist  over  certain  estates  conquered  or  given  as  recompense  for 
public  services.  The  owners  were  forbidden  to  dispose  of  their 
property  in  favour  of  a  plebeian.  Certain  of  these  possessions  were 
transmissible  only  to  the  eldest  sonSy  and,  in  default  of  heirs,  they 
reverted  to  the  Crown, 

We  find,  therefore,  in  Amerioay  that  the  idea  of  landed  pro- 
perty is  unknown  to  the  Fuegiane,  and  among  other  native  tribes 
it  takes  the  form  of  hunting  or  fishing  preserves,  held  in  common ; 
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but  it  is  sometimes  permitted  to  individuals  to  appropriate  to 
theiDselyes  small  strips  of  land,  if  they  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  clearing  it.  In  Central  America  landed  property  is  better 
organised ;  in  Peru  it  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  community ; 
in  Mexico  it  is  held  individually.  In  this  latter  country  we 
may  say  that  the  establishment  of  landed  property  was  preceded 
by  a  superior  civilisation.  Both  the  Mexican  and  the  Peruvian 
sodetiea  were  about  on  a  par  of  intellectual  development,  but  in 
moiml  development  the  Peruvian  was  very  far  iu  advance. 

VL 

Property  in  Polynesia, 

In  Polynesia  property  was  and  is  still  held  mainly  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways :  by  the  tribe,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community ;  by  the 
eommunity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  family ;  and  individual  property. 

In  certain  districts  of  New  Zealand  there  are  small  societies 
living  in  a  state  of  absolute  communism,  even  with  promiscuity. 
The  staffs  and  woven  materials  are  all  common.  To  cultivate  the 
ground,  to  manufacture  the  cloth,  to  watch  birds,  to  go  fishing  in 
their  canoes,  is  man's  division  of  the  labour.  The  women  collect 
the  fern  roots,  they  pick  up  the  shell-fish  and  other  crustaceous 
aninialB  on  the  seashore,  they  prepare  the  food,  and  they  make 
up  the  articles  of  clothing.  A  portion  of  the  ground  is  allotted 
to  the  use  of  each  family,  and  this  portion  is  again  subdivided 
into  individual  parts  on  the  birth  of  each  child. 

In  Easter  island  there  used  to  be  large  houses  like  the  Mexican 
imeblos,  in  which  there  was  room  for  a  hundred  persons.  Similar 
l)iiilding8  also  were  seen  in  Ulietea.  In  the  Marquesas  islands, 
every  native  on  a  journey  has  the  right  to  enter  any  hut,  to  thrust 
Ilia  hand  into  the  popoi  trough,  to  eat  as  much  as  he  wants,  and 
may  then  go  away  without  being  compelled  to  ofifer  a  word  of 
t.b^nlr«.  In  these  same  islands  theft  is  considered  as  a  venial 
.  offence,  and  it  is  rarely  punished. 

Elsewhere  the  notion  of  individual  property  was  instituted, 
sometimes  in  all  its  fulness.  At  Tougatabou  the  houses  of  the 
chiefs   and   the   cabins   of   his   servants  or    of  his  slaves,  were 
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constructed  in  the  middle  of  a  plantation  enclosed  by  hedges.  In 
the  Sandwich  islands  a  feudal  organisation  existed,  based  upon  the 
right  of  conquest.  The  conquering  chief  divided  the  conquered 
district  among  his  great  vassals,  and  they  subdivided  their  part 
between  their  sub-vassals,  who  were  taxed  at  will  by  their  master. 
A  similar  practice  was  common  in  Tahiti.  The  lords  of  the  district 
conceded  portions  of  land  to  their  vassals,  who  enforced  the  common 
people,  the  tatous,  to  do  all  the  hard  labour.  Individual  property 
was  thus  constituted  in  all  its  severity.  Each  strip  of  land  had  its 
own  particular  proprietor.  These  people  had  even  imagined  the 
system  which  in  French  Brittany  is  called  'Me  domaine  cong^ble;" 
sometimes  the  trees  would  belong  to  one  individual  and  the  ground 
to  another.  By  means  of  a  singularity  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  bare  property  itself  passed  from  the  father  to  the  son 
immediately  upon  the  birth  of  the  latter. 

In  Tahiti  people  had  arrived  at  the  extreme  right  of  individual 
property ;  the  dying  man  had  a  right  to  leave  it  by  will ;  he 
dictated  to  his  relations  and  friends  his  last  wishes,  and  these  were 
always  held  as  sacred. 

Amid  such  an  organisation  of  property,  theft  was  not  tolerated 
as  in  the  Marquesas  islands;  the  guilty  exposed  themselves  at 
least  to  a  bastinado,  and  sometimes  to  death. 

In  Tahiti,  as  in  many  other  countries,  the  institution  of  individual 
property,  almost  Eoman  in  its  form,  coincided  with  a  social  state 
that  was  but  very  slightly  advanced.  But  in  Polynesia  these 
general  conditions  hastened  the  evolution  of  the  right  of  ownership. 
In  the  smaller  islands,  where  the  chase  after  the  larger  kinds  of 
game  is  unknown,  because  none  of  the  large  mammalia  are  to  be 
found  there,  man  must  depend  for  his  food  mainly  upon  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  or,  in  order  to  get  animal  food,  he  must  catch 
fish,  or  resort  to  the  domestic  animals.  We  may  therefore,  without 
doing  harm  to  anyone,  restrict  the  right  of  landed  possessions,  and 
when  man  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  agriculture,  individual  property 
is  then  soon  established.  The  chief,  however,  always  exercises  the 
main  right,  and  the  principle  of  primitive  community  is  not 
abolished. 


Property  in  Malay,  tie. 

In  the  Pelew  islands  the  organiaatioii  of  piopeity  runs  contmry 
to  the  effect  naturally  produced  by  the  mode  of  liring  in  the  iaknds. 
The  different  races  of  people  do  not  all  obey  the  sanie  causes  in  the 
same  way;  everything  therefore  ia  in  a  state  of  change  and  evolution. 

The  individual  here  owna  as  his  own  property  only  hie  house,  his 
furniture,  and  his  canoe ;  the  king  ia  the  general  proprietor  of  all 
the  land,  and  he  allows  certain  people  to  enjoy  the  usufruct. 
■When  the  usufructuary  ceases  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  the  strip  of 
land  from  which  his  produce  came  reverts  to  the  Iting,  and  every 
year  there  is  a  new  partitioning  of  liberated  lands. 

In  the  Caroline  islands,  alio,  a  relative  community  exists.  Each 
district  possesses  a  large  public  house,  in  which  people  meet,  where 
they  keep  their  boats,  their  weaving  spindles,  and  other  instruments 
useful  to  the  community  at  large. 

But  more  especially  in  Java  we  find  an  ^rarian  community 
practised  in  perfect  fulness  ;  iba  system  in  many  provinces  may  be 
compared  to  the  Russian  inir. 

The  Javanese  think  that  all  the  soil  belongs  to  the  Creator,  to 
God,  and  therefore  to  God's  representative  on  earth — the  sovereign. 
The  sovereign  allows  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  either  to  his 
commune  or  to  the  individual  who  has  made  it  valuable.  The 
recipient  and  his  descendants  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  ownership  oa 
long  as  he  fulfils  all  the  coinlitions  that  have  been  prescribed  by 
custom.  The  soil,  consequently,  is  inalienable ;  the  majority  even 
in  the  commune  cannot  lay  their  6ntjers  on  it. 

The  Dutch  colonial  guvemnieut  con  only  impose  the  taxes  and 
costoms  duties  upon  the  village  communities.  The  cultivation  of 
rice,  the  cereal  par  fxedlence  in  the  island,  is  very  favourable  to 
the  formation  and  to  the  niainWnanca  of  the  different  communes. 
For  the  successful  cultlvulion  of  rice  in  Java  it  is  almost  always 
necessary  to  create  a  system  of  irrigation,  and  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  association  is  indispensable,  The  ground  that  has 
heen    fertilised   by    the   common    labour   becomes    naturally   the 
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undiyided  property  of  the  labourers.  The  fields  that  have  been 
watered  are  divided  out  among  the  families  interested,  sometimes 
every  year,  sometimes  every  two,  three,  or  five  years ;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  a  share  in  this  association,  a  man  must  first  possess  a  yoke, 
that  is,  a  pair  of  bufiiedoes  or  of  oxen.  There  are  therefore  pooi 
people  who  have  no  share  in  the  allotment. 

The  Javanese  community  (dessa)  is  governed  by  a  chief  elected 
annually ;  and  to  him  is  allotted  a  share  more  or  less  large  in  nearly 
every  community.  The  houses  and  the  gardens  attaching  are  the 
only  landed  private  property. 

But  here  and  there  individual  property  is  beginning  to  be 
established.  In  certain  provinces,  the  woods  and  the  waste  lands 
are  common ;  and  in  clearing  a  portion  of  this  common  waste  land 
the  individual  may  become  proprietor,  sometimes  for  several  years, 
or  sometimes  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  land  so  cultivated  may 
be  tr^smitted  to  the  descendants  of  the  first  proprietor,  and  these 
descendants  may  enjoy  the  property  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
cultivate  it.  The  sale  of  shares  in  this  common  land  ia  forbidden 
to  any  stranger. 

This  system  seems  to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  fact,  it  renders  quite  useless  that  which  Malthus  calls 
moral  restraint.  From  time  to  time  a  family  swarm  will  leave  the 
community,  and  go  to  found  a  new  village  elsewhere.  The  popula- 
tion of  Java  in  1780  was  2,029,500  inhabitants,  in  1808  it  was 
3,730,000,  in  1826  it  was  6,400,000,  in  1863  it  was  13,649,680, 
in  1872  it  was  17,298,200. 

These  facts  may  recommend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  those 
statesmen  who  are  entrusted  with  the  legislation  of  certain  countries 
in  Europe,  where  the  system  of  individual  property  seems  to 
diminish  rather  than  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  human  species. 

VIIL 

Property  among  the  Mongolian  Races. 

Among  the  nomad  and  pastoral  Mongolians,  property  is  yaluect 
by  the  number  of  heads  of  cattle,  and  these  are  always  more  or  less 
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held  in  common.  Even  when  these  flocks  are  possessed  by  one 
kige  proprietor^  every  individual  belonging  to  a  group  of  tents  is 
in  a  certain  measure  interested  in  the  profit  accruing  from  these 
animals ;  he  has  a  right  to  a  minimum,  determined  according  to  his 
pofliiion. 

In  the  hereditary  transmission  of  property,  the  Tartars  have 
invented  the  right  of  seniority.  As  a  man's  sons  arrive  at  the  age 
of  nugority,  they  leave  the  paternal  tent  with  the  cattle  that 
their  father  is  good  enough  to  give  them.  After  this  deduction 
has  been  made,  the  paternal  goods  go  to  the  youngest  son.  This 
custom,  as  human  and  as  rational  as  the  right  of  seniority  is  want- 
iog  in  humanity  and  rationality,  exists  also  in  certain  districts  of 
India ;  it  has  also  existed  in  certain  English  counties,  in  Cornwall 
and  in  Wales,  therefore  in  a  Celtic  country.  The  same  practice 
was  once  in  vogue  in  French  America,  where  it  was  called  le  droit 
dujuveigneur. 

The  communistic  habits  in  Tartary  have  caused  the  feeling  of 
joint  responsibility  to  rise  to  such  a  point,  that  the  inhabitants  in  a 
group  of  tents  are  bound  to  go  out  and  look  for  animals  lost  by 
tiavellers  who  have  camped  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  even  to 
replace  them  if  the  animals  cannot  be  found.  The  character  of 
people  is  everywhere  gradually  tending  to  model  itself  upon  social 
institations. 

The  long  duration  of  the  Chinese  empire  may  furnish  us  with  a 
very  instructive  picture  of  the  right  of  property.  According  to  the 
ancient  chronicles,  about  2205  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  China 
was  already  an  agricultural  country ;  it  was  divided  into  communes 
govemiog  themselves,  electing  their  own  chiefs,  and  to  whom  was 
mpportioned  a  suitable  piece  of  land.  The  remainder  of  the  soil 
was  partitioned  out  among  those  who  would  cultivate  it,  to  men 
from  the  age  of  twenty  up  to  sixty.  Then,  as  has  everywhere  ha|)- 
pened,  the  shepherds  encroached  upon  the  flocks,  the  chiefs  of 
provinces  usurped  the  hereditary  right,  sovereigns  began  to  concede 
feofisy  etc  However,  until  254  years  before  Christ,  the  cultivating 
faoiilies  divided  the  arable  land  proportionately  according  to  the 
number  of  men  working  upon  it.     One  lot  in  every  nine  was  culti- 
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rated  for  tiie  pi6fit  of  tlie  itate.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  rieh  men; 
took  poBseesion  of  the  hmd,  and  let  it  out  in  small  farms  to  the 
enltivators  ^v^om  they  had  onsted,  taking  for  themselves  the  larger 
share  in  the  division  of  the  profits.  But  still,  the  emperor  is  in 
principle  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  all  over  the  empire.  Tba 
treasury  still  treats  with  the  automatons  communes  who  eleet  tbeir 
own  chiefs;  but  in  fact,  the  imperial  right  confines  itself  ia 
Expropriating  for  non-payment  of  the  imposts,  and  to  confiaeatioft 
for  all  crimes  against  the  state.  In  return,  the  government  asnafts 
and  protects  the  vast  system  of  irrigation  which  first  began  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  China  600  years  before  the  Christian  en. 
Landed  property  has,  therefore,  become  individuaHsed  in  China  Isj 
means  of  a  long  and  steady  reign  of  violence  and  usurpation. 

In  Japan  the  origin  of  individual  property  is  also  very  brutal ;  it 
rests  only  upon  the  right  of  conquest.  It  was  in  this  way  that  tlie 
first  Mongolian  occupants  of  Japan  established  their  feudal  systent 
The  chiefs  conceded  lands  to  their  companions,  i^e  possession  of 
which  ennobled  them  and  their  descendants^  to  whom  the  privilege 
was  also  transmitted.  As  these  feoffs  were  considerable,  the  titokr 
holders  divided  the  property  with  their  liegemen,  who  eonali- 
tuted  a  second  order  of  nobility,  and  they,  for  payment,  sub-let  the 
ground,  which  they  were  entitled  to  do,  to  the  peasants,  by  Hm^ 
sweat  of  whose  brow  everyone  was  clothed  and  fed. 

But  the  family  eommunity  may  also  be  seen  at  the  basu  of  all 
this  feudal  structure.  The  first-bom,  of  whatever  sex,  inherits  thb 
property,  and  has  not  the  right  to  quit  it.  The  qualification  of 
heir  overcomes  every  other;  and  the  heiress,  when  she  marries, 
gives  her  name  to  her  husband.  These  are  evidently  the  last 
remains  of  primitive  communism.  ' 


Property  in  nan-Mongolian  Asia. 

The  system  of  community  was,  or  perhaps  is  still  practised  by 
many  of  the  abonginal  tribes  of  India.  Ajnong  the  Naiis^  landed 
property  is  transmitted  through  the  woman's  side^  and  it  never 
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out  of  the  Dutternal  clan.  With  the  CitignleM,  in  Ceylon, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  family  to  marry  peoplflj  the  children  are 
toiuidoted  as  chOdron  of  the  family ;  uid  the  land  ia  never  divided 
among  individuals.  The  Teehura  in  Oude  live  togsther  in  large 
establishments ;  they  partake  of  everything  in  common,  and  the 
luimge  tie  b  merely  nominal. 

In  treating  of  property,  of  the  imposts,  etc.,  the  Menu  Code 
■pealce  only  of  the  villages,  which  are  etill  in  India  bo  many  politic 
■od  economic  unities. 

Before  the  English  conqaoat  the  right  of  property  did  not  imply 
IfaA  of  alienation.  The  natives  could  not  underetand  that  lands 
might  he  seized  and  sold  for  the  payment  of  a  private  debt  They 
did  not  know  nor  had  they  any  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  teSta- 
aantuy  disposition.  They  neither  sold,  nor  let,  nor  bequeathed 
thai  lands  by  wilL  By  degrees,  in  certain  districts,  they  began  to 
alienate  their  property  ;  but  the  consent  of  their  relations,  their 
ludghboura,  and  their  joint  proprielora  was  first  necessary. 

The  ancient  Hindoo  village  woe  on  agricultural  community,  used 
in  common  by  those  who  had  the  right  to  participate.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  fruits  and  the  harvest  produce  was  divided,  as  we 
find  reported  by  Alexander's  lieutenant  Nearchus. 

Id  the  Punjaub,  the  village  is  still  an  association  of  free  men, 
who  have,  or  who  think  they  have,  one  common  ancestor.  During 
the  laat  fifty  years  certain  villages  in  the  Madraa  presidency  have 
mbmitted  only  in  appiearancc  to  the  individual  imposts ;  but  in 
ftalitj  they  pay  it  in  one  lump  sum,  and  then  divide  it  out 
amongst  the  different  members  of  the  community.  The  village 
owns  the  forests  and  the  uncultivated  lands;  the  arable  land  ie 
allotted  between  the  dilTerent  families  and  belongs  to  them.  A 
lot  of  ground  is  granted  to  the  currier,  to  the  ahoemaker,  to  the 
priest,  to  the  secretary  and  treasurer.  Haeh  family  obeye  a  patri- 
arch, who  ei^oya  a  despotic  power.  The  village  recognises  a  chief, 
either  elected  or  hereditary.  The  idea  of  individual  property  is, 
however,  beginning  to  take  root.  In  certain  diHtricls,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  his  birth,  a  son  has  a  right  to  a  portion  of  the  paternal 
•aalth. 
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Among  the  Afghans  the  system  of  community  is  better  pie- 
served.  After  each  cinquennial  or  decennial  period,  according  to 
the  local  custom,  a  new  equal  re-allotment  of  land  is  made  among 
the  families.  The  estates  may  be  exchanged,  but  only  among 
members  of  the  tribe. 

The  Shots,  a  polyandrous  people,  have  already  established  the 
system  of  individual  property.  With  them  the  fortunes  of  the 
different  husbands  are  all  joined  together  in  the  wife ;  her  children 
inherit  conjointly,  and  even  generally  by  heirship,  in  advance. 
The  parents  usually,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  leave  their 
property  to  their  children  in  equal  parts,  keeping  for  themselvei 
only  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  speaking  of  the  system  of  property  in  Mussulman  Africa,  we 
have  said  that  there  were  properties  common  among  all  the 
members  of  a  tribe,  of  a  community,  of  a  family.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  ancient  custom  among  the  Semites,  for  Diodoros 
(ch.  xxxiv.)  tells  us  of  its  existence  along  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix. 
In  the  island  of  Panchaia,  agricultural  communities  used  to  reward 
their  members,  each  according  to  his  work,  giving  to  the  best 
cultivator  the  largest  share  in  the  harvest  produce.  We  may  note 
as  an  exceptional  case  this  desire  for  just  equity,  which  is  rare 
among  primitive  communities. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  land  was  owned  collectively  by 
the  families.  There  were  rich  families  and  poor  families.  But 
every  fifty  years  there  came  a  restoring  jubilee;  the  sales  of 
alienated  lands  were  then  annulled,  property  was  equalised,  and 
the  Jewish  slaves  regained  their  liberty.  It  was  like  a  great  wave 
washing  over  all  the  land,  and  drowning  the  strips  of  individual 
private  property.  This  periodical  annihilation  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty would  seem  to  show  that  the  idea  of  property  held  in  common 
preceded  that  of  property  owned  by  the  different  families. 


Property  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  the  classic  antiquity  of  Greece  and  Bome  property  held  in 
common  was  also  the  first  established. 
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Sparta  owned  a  vast  communal  domain  of  forests  and  moun- 
tains, and  the  revenue  coming  therefrom  served  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  public  feasts.  Sparta  being  a  conquered  country, 
eoltivated  by  the  ancient  owners  (the  Helotes)  reduced  to  a  state 
of  slavery,  Lycurgus  soon  succeeded  in  re-distributing  it  into  equal 
portions.  He  established  also  the  practice  of  common  repasts,  a 
eostom  also  in  use  in  Crete  and  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 

Portions  of  the  Lacedaemonian  soil  might  be  granted  even  to 
■tiangers,  provided  that  they  conformed  to  the  laws  of  the  country; 
bat  it  was  forbidden  to  anyone  to  alienate  land  when  it  was 
once  possessed.  Other  usages  much  more  communistic  were  also 
in  vogue ;  it  was  permitted  to  the  LacedaBmonians  to  make  use  of 
the  horses,  the  dogs,  and  the  utensils  of  their  neighbours,  if  the 
articles  were  not  in  actual  use. 

The  prohibition  to  sell  land,  to  bequeath  it  by  will,  for  a  long 
time  maintained  equality  among  the  Spartans.  The  use  of  testa- 
mentary power  was  not  introduced  into  the  republic  until  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  right  of  testamentary  disposition,  and  the 
faculty  of  inheritance  allowed  to  women,  gradually  engendered 
opulence  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  individuals.  Women  also  received  considerable  sums 
of  money  as  their  dower  portions.  The  father,  or  in  his  default 
the  guardian,  used  to  marry  as  they  pleased  the  daughter  heiress 
and  her  property.  In  process  of  time  two-fifths  of  the  Laconian 
territory  became  female  property.  With  these  inequalities  of  for- 
tune violent  enmities  and  social  dissensions  arose  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor :  the  ordinary  corollary  under  similar  circumstances. 

Similar  causes  produced  the  same  effects  in  AthcDS,  where  the 
laws  of  Solon  had  individualised  property  much  more  fully.  Landed 
property  belonging  to  private  persons  was  parcelled  out  with  great 
care ;  the  proper  distance  to  be  observed  between  one  man's  trees 
and  those  of  his  neigh])our3  was  rigitlly  observed.  Finally,  and 
this  is  a  graver  matter,  the  right  of  bequeathing  property  by  will 
was  allowed  to  anyone  who  had  no  male  heir,  and  landed  property 
could  by  marriage  be  transmitted  to  heiresses. 

Nevertheless,  Solon  and  his  successors  placed  very  heavy  restric- 
tions upon  individual  property;  these  were  probably  the  remains 
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of  a  moxe  early  :9t^te  of  communism.  Acooiding  to  Solon's  laws, 
the  sale  of  a  property  coitailed  with  it  on  l^e  part  of  the  seller  the 
loss  of  his  right  of  citizenship ;  an  increased  scale  of  charges  was 
also  placed  upon  landed  propiBsrty.  The  rich  were  obliged  to  fulfil 
certain  very  costly  duties,  and  mutation  charges  of  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  value  was  placed  upon  the  sale  of  evevy  immoyabU 
kind  of  property. 

,  Besides  the  right  of  individual  property,  customs  absolutely 
cpmmunist  in  their  nature  had  been  preserved;  the  public  treasiury 
gave  dower  portions  to  poor  girls ;  com  was  sold  at  very  low  prices^ 
or  was  given  away  gratuitously  to  the  indigent ;  every  day  there 
were  theatrical  representations,  at  which  every  citizen  might  be 
present  without  ever  untying  his  purse. 

The  dogma  of  individual  property  had  a  very  unstable  founda- 
tion in  the  Athenian  legislatidn.  At  this  time  the  state  was  not 
what  it  afterwards  became — an  abstract  personftge,  troubling  itself 
little  about  individuals,  except  to  punish  their  offences  or  to  impose 
taxes  upon  them. 

In  £ome,  as  in  Greece,  the  idea  of  individual  property  rose  very 
slowly  from  the  older  theory  of  common  property. 

In  the  early  times  the  right  of  property  applied  only  to  slaves, 
to  cattle,  to  movable  •objects,  to  everything  that  might  be  tangibly 
taken  away  {mandpaHo), 

Landed  property  in  Bome  arose  first  from  the  village  com* 
munitios;  this  community  afterwards  divided  itself  into  family 
community,  into  gentes^  The  family  and  the  gens  were  continued 
upon  the  male  side.  The  family,  strictly  speaking,  was  constituted 
■by  the  group  of  agnoH;  that  is,  a  genealogical  series  in  which 
the  degrees  are  known,  and  may  all  be  counted. 

The  gentiles  also  came  from  a  common  but  a  legendary  ancestor ; 
the  rings  on  the  ancestral  chain  which  united  everyone  to  thoir 
common  progenitor  could  not  be  counted,  they  were  lost  in 
numbers. 

The  agnail  enjoyed  a  reciprocal  hereditary  right,  because  they 
had  the  same  domestic  worship,  and  their  ancestors  lay  in  the 
same  tomb. 
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The  gentiles  did  not  inherit  until  default  of  the  sons  of  the 
iiffnaiij  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  TaUea 

In  the  family  associations  eyerything  belonged  to  eyerybody ; 
the  Boman  family  was  a  community  comprising  men  and  things. 
The  members  were  maintained  by  adoption  as  well  as  by  con- 
aangainity.  The  father  was  before  all  things  the  chief,  the 
general  administrator.  He  was  called  father  even  when  he  had 
no  ion ;  paternity  was  a  question  of  law,  not  one  of  persons.  The 
liair  is  no  more  than  the  continuing  line  of  the  deceased  peison ; 
he  was  heir  in  spite  of  himself,  for  the  honour  of  the  defunct,  for 
the  lares,  the  hearth,  the  manes,  and  the  hereditary  sepulchre. 

The  patiimony  was  immovable,  as  was  the  hearth  and  the  tomb, 
to  which  it  was  attached.  The  man  merely  passes ;  generations 
succeed  each  other,  who  in  their  turn  all  play  the  same  parts,  they 
maintain  the  same  worship,  they  take  care  of  the  property.  The 
heir  inherited  of  his  own  right ;  he  was  herea  suus. 

The  emancipated  son  is  excluded  from  the  inheritance;  the 
adopted  son  inherits  only  from  the  adopting  family ;  a  son  can 
never  arrive  at  the  age  of  majority  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

Dating  from  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  individual  property 
was  established  because  the  right  of  sale  or  the  right  of  testa- 
mentaiy  disposition  were  both  allowed. 

But  the  sale  of  property  was  still  surrounded  by  religious  for* 
malities ;  the  presence  of  a  priest  was  considered  necessary. 

The  power  of  exchanging  property  lay  in  the  right  of  bequest 
and  in  the  right  of  sale.  But  the  right  of  inheriting  what  was 
one's  own  was  always  extant  unless  there  was  an  express  disin- 
heritance. Now  disinheritance  was  a  sort  of  excommunication 
precluding  the  disinherited  person  from  the  domestic  sacerdotal 
performances,  and  from  the  hereditary  sepulchre,  which  ever 
continued  to  be  inalienable. 

But  some  laws  which  came  into  vogue  at  a  later  date  limited 
the  right  of  bequest,  and  ill  effects  coming  from  the  restriction 
soon  made  themselves  felt.  The  Yoconian  law  forbade  leaving 
to  anyone  a  greater  share  of  the  property  than  was  left  to  the 
natural  heirs;  the  Falcidian  law  insured  to  the  natural  heirs  a 
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quarter  of  the  inheritance ;  the  Glician  law  compelled  the  testator 
to  allege  valid  reasons  for  disinheriting  his  children  ;  the  Yoconiaa 
law  prevented  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  patrimony  being  left  to 
women. 

Then,  the  right  of  conqnest,  which  in  the  days  of  antiquity  did 
not  consider  property,  whether  the  claims  were  family  or  indi- 
vidual claims,  for  a  long  time  constituted  in  Btome  Ukagerpublteu8, 
distinct  from  the  heredia. 

At  last  the  religious  and  moral  idea,  whicih  in  primitive  Rome 
presided  over  the  law  of  property,  died  out  by  slow  degrees.  All 
feeling  of  joint  responsibility  became  extinguished.  The  right  of 
bequest,  the  right  of  sale,  the  right  of  inheritance  granted  to  women, 
together  with  that  of  possessing  a  dowry,  the  inventory  benefice^ 
etc.,  ended  at  last  by  making  property  a  perfectly  movable  object^ 
which  might  become  accumulated  in  large  quantities  in  the  hands 
of  one  individual.  The  effects  upon  the  manners  of  the  people 
were  soon  felt ;  social  position  was  tested  more  by  a  man's  money 
than  by  his  merit ;  avarice  grew  apace ;  the  foxes  outran  the 
lions.  Secret  influence  became  a  source  of  fruitful  industry,  and 
was  one  of  the  means  most  employed;  riches  were  acquired jptT 
fas  et  ne/as,  and  Pliny  was  well  entitled  to  write:  Laiifimdia 
perdidere  Italiam,  Large  properties  swallowed  up  small  ones. 
In  some  provinces  all  the  ager  puhlictts  was  owned  by  certain 
families ;  half  of  Eoman  Africa  belonged  to  six  proprietors  when 
Kero  put  them  to  death. 

The  same  crumbling  away  of  the  primitive  community,  the  same 
transformation  of  the  right  of  property  took  place,  as  we  shall  now 
sesi  over  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

XL 

European  Property  otdside  Greece  and  Rome. 

Before  the  Homan  conquest  the  system  of  community  existed 
more  or  less  all  over  Europe.  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  the 
members  of  the  Celtiberian  tribe  of  the  VaccsBi  divided  their  land 
every  year  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation;  but  the  harvest  was 
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oommon  and  eyeryone  received  his  quotient  part.  The  penalty  of 
death  was  even  enacted  against  anyone  who  should  disobey  Ihese 
ijnnctions.  And  in  his  commentaries  Julius  Cscsar  speaks  of  the 
community  which  he  found  existing  among  the  Aquitanians. 
iLceoiding  to  Strabo,  the  Dalmatians,  every  eight  years,  used  to 
make  a  new  allotment  of  their  ground. 

Hoface  says  that  the  Getse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  used  to 
cUvide  the  lands  among  them  every  twelve  months.  In  the  time  of 
Csesar,  the  Germans,  who  were  then  very  little  given  to  agriculture, 
used  never  to  sow  the  same  field  two  years  in  succession ;  each  year 
the  magistrates  asstigned  to  the  families  their  different  parts.  In 
Ganl  the  communal  domains  were  considerable  at  the  time  of  the 
Boman  empire,  and  the  present  existing  communal  property  still 
ahows  traces  of  the  old  system. 

In  ancient  Germany  bequest  by  will  was  unknown.  The  eldest 
■cm  inherited;  but  only  the  house  and  the  enclosure  adjoining. 
Sometimes  inside  this  enclosure  habitations  were  constructed  for 
the  younger  brothers  when  they  married;  for  this  little  lot  of 
ground  was  the  salic  land,  transmissible  by  inheritance  to  the  male 
duldien  and  to  the  male  next  of  kin,  women  being  always  excluded. 
▲  strong  hedge  was  put  round  this  private  property ;  but  all  the 
rett  of  the  territory  belonged  to  the  clan,  of  which  the  members 
maintained  that  they  all  came  from  the  same  ancestor.  There  were 
allotments ;  lots  of  arable  ground  were  formed,  each  member  chose 
his  lot  by  chance,  fate  determining  the  site.  All  these  lots,  except 
that  belonging  to  the  chief,  were  equal  in  size. 

The  allodial  ground,  or  the  special  family  domain,  was  owned 
by  the  father  and  son  in  co-proprietorship. 

The  territory  common  among  the  German  clan  was  called  mnrk^ 
or  aUmend ;  it  comprised  the  arable  land,  the  woods  and  rivers ; 
each  family  enjoyed  only  the  right  of  usufruct.  In  Gaul,  Caesar 
foonded  a  similar  organisation. 

The  mark  was  considered  as  a  little  country ;  it  had  its  own 
altars  and  its  own  tribunal. 

It  was  by  means  of  agriculture  that  the  idea  of  individual  pro- 
perty seems  to  have  implanted  itself  in  ancient  Germany.     Among 
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tribes  still  barbarous  in  their  manners,  dispersed  over  a  yast  ter- 
ritory thick  with  forest  land,  agriculture  is  far  from  having  the 
same  importance  that  it  acquires  in  more  civilised  societies.  Am  the 
clearing  of  the  land  imposed  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  each 
strip  of  land  in  Germany  that  was  put  under  culture  became  heredi- 
tary property.  Hence  arose  the  inequalities  of  fortune.  Then  the 
right  of  bequest,  which  the  Roman  legislation  introduced  into  the 
country,  dealt  another  severe  blow  to  community. 

And  at  last  the  feudal  system  established  itself  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  in  the  primitive  clans,  who  were  a  barbarous  people, 
but  still  more  or  less  republican. 

Feudality,  existing  nearly  everywhere  on  the  right  of  conquest, 
thought  little  of  the  rights  previously  acquired  by  the  conquered 
communities.  Still,  at  the  basis  of  the  feudal  right  we  may 
discover  the  principle  of  community.  The  conqueror,  the  lord 
maintains  his  sway  over  the  whole  property ;  he  concedes  the 
feoff,  the  benefice,  but  only  the  usufructuary  enjoiyment  or  retri- 
bution for  past  and  for  future  services.  The  benefice  was  at  first 
only  a  life  interest,  and  it  entailed  the  performance  of  oeitain 
functions,  most  of  which  were  military. 

By  degrees  the  life  interest  extended  itself  into  an  hereditary 
right,  and  to  this  was  joined  also  the  right  of  bequest.  Large 
domains  then  grew  up,  specially  apportioned  to  the  service  of  the 
church.  These  were  caUed  lands  in  mortmain.  They  were  different 
from  the  common  property  inasmuch  as  they  were  free  from  all 
taxes  ;  and  these  lands  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  already  in 
the  ninth  century  one-third  part  of  Gaul  belonged  to  the  clergy. 
On  the  other  hand  the  feudal  nobility  encroached  incessantly  upon 
the  communal  territory,  simply  on  the  principle  of  might  is  right. 
They  first  invaded  the  forests,  then  the  cultivated  lands.  William 
the  Bastard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  desolated  twenty-six  parishes  in 
his  duchy  to  make  a  forest  covering  thirty  leagues  of  land.  The 
Nantaise  forest,  stretching  from  Nantes  to  Clisson,  and  from 
Machecoul  to  Kinc^  grew  upon  the  ruins  of 'numerous  villages 
destroyed  in  order  that  the  Due  de  Bets  might  hunt  on  horseback 
from  one  of  his  castles  to  the  other. 
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.  In  England^  where,  by  yirtue  of  the  l^orman  oonqneei,  the 
^mfer&ga  was,  and  is  still  in  principle,  considered  as  proprietor  of 
^  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  the  feudal  concessions  made  at  first 
for  eertain  services  rendered  became  actually  so  many  independent 
properties,  and  the  larger  property  has  at  last  ended  by  completely 
SKpropriating  the  communal  property,  and  by  swallowing  up  the 
small  property.  This  absorption  was  at  first  usurpation,  but  it  con- 
tinues now  under  the  name  of  purchase ;  for  in  England  the  legal 
expensea  of  examination  of  title-deeds  are  so  heavy  that  the  laige 
etpitalists  only  are  rich  enough  to  buy  the  smaller  properties.  In 
a  word,  the  combined  effect  of  past  and  present  abuses  in  England 
lave  had  the  result  of  allowing  all  the  la^d  in  certain  counties  to 
f^aa  into  the  hands  of  five  or  six  persons.  One  half  of  England 
balimgB  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  and  the  half  of  Scotland 
to  ton  or  twelve  proprietors. 

In  apite  of  these  changes,  the  moral  side  of  which  we  shall  soon 
linTe  to  examine,  the  ancient  system  of  village  and  family  com* 
mnziitiea  is  far  from  having  altogether  disappeared  from  Europe. 

In  Lombardy  there  are  still  agricultural  associations,  of  four  or  fiye 
luKiseholdB  together,  living  in  common  in  large  farm  buildings, 
nnder  the  direction  of  an  elected  chief,  the  regf^Uore,  and  of  a  woman 
manager,  the  masKiia, 

In  Spain,  the  right  of  enclosure  abolishing  the  right  of  com* 
manage  was  granted  only  quite  recently,  and  it  gave  rise  to  more 
than  one  rebellion  among  the  people. 

In  England  there  are  still  existing  co-operative  agricultural 
■amoeiations,  of  which  no  member  may  sell  his  share  but  with 
fhe  consent  of  the  community  and  of  the  proprietor.  In  the 
middle  ages,  associations  of  the  same  kind  between  the  serfs  or 
the  peasants  were  common  enough.  They  were  persons  having 
•eivil  rights,  or  they  were  allowed  to  hold  their  property  free  from 
molestation. 

In  Ireland,  village  communities  with  annual  drawing  of  lots,  and 
sometimes  labour  in  common,  lasted  until  the  reign  of  James  L 
Sir  Walter  Scott  found  similar  associations  in  the  Orkney  and  the 
Shetland  islands.     The  small  Breton  islands,  Haedic  and  Houat^ 
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are  still  possessed  and  cultivated  in  common  under  the  direction 
of  the  minister,  assisted  by  a  council  of  twelve  old  men. 

It  was  not  until  1793  that  the  division  of  the  greater  part  of 
communal  property  was  made  in  France  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
the  convention.  But  in  spite  of  decrees  and  of  the  legal  code,  the 
family  community  still  exists  in  the  French  Basque  provinces 
according  to  the  ancient  plan.  The  law  has  been  eluded,  and  the 
family  property  is  always  transmitted  to  the  eldest  child — boy  or 
girL  The  family  takes  its  name  from  the  property,  and  according 
to  custom  the  heiress  gives  her  name  to  her  husband.  The  pro- 
duce  coming  from  the  property,  the  reputed  inalienable  property 
of  the  heir  or  of  the  heiress,  is  given  up  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  family,  to  the  education  of  the  children,  to  marrying,  and  to 
the  establishing  of  young  people  outside  the  immediate  family 
circle. 

And,  also,  the  (Germanic  mark  has  not  altogether  disappeared, 
in  spite  of  the  incessant  encroachments  of  individual  property. 
It  still  prevails  in  the  sandy  region  of  Neerlande,  where  the 
common  field  still  undergoes  the  triennial  rotation,  and  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  in  which  is  sown  the  winter  rye,  the  summer  rye, 
and  buckwheat.  It  is  only  after  the  full  deliberation  of  the 
parties  interested  that  the  times  for  cultivation,  for  sowing,  and 
for  reaping  are  allowed  to  take  place. 

In  Switzerland  the  marks  or  allTnenden  are  still  numerous  in  the 
cantons  of  Schwytz,  of  St.  Gall,  of  Glarus,  and  others.  In  these 
communities  the  right  of  usage  or  of  usufruct  belongs  hereditarily 
to  the  descendants  of  families  who  have  held  this  right  from  time 
immemorial.  The  allmenden  comprise  the  arable  lands,  the  forests, 
and  pasturages.  The  arable  lands  situated  near  the  villages  are 
divided  into  strips;  and  for  these  people  draw  lots  every  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years.  Sometimes  the  right  is  a  life  interest. 
The  widow  and  the  heirs  inherit  the  right  of  use  until  a  new  allot- 
ment is  made.  The  shareholders  usually  come  together  once  in  the 
year  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  accounts,  and  to  arrange  any 
current  undertakings.  The  assembly  elects  its  own  president,  their 
own  officers,  and  no  one  can  refuse  to  perform  a  function  imposed 
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Upon  him.  A  council  of  a  few  elected  members  regulates  the 
cutting  of  the  woods  and  the  allotment  of  the  land ;  it  orders  the 
execution  of  the  smaller  works,  it  determines  the  payment  of  fines, 
of  compensation  moneys ;  it  represents  the  corporation  in  judicial 
eases,  etc.  The  allmenden  are  everywhere  admirably  cultivated, 
though  it  is  not  individual  property;  and  ever}' where  the  usu- 
fructuaries are  kept  from  extreme  poverty.  A  portion  of  the 
common  property  is  set  aside  for  public  services,  for  schools,  for  the 
churchy  and  for  the  administration  of  charity. 

But  it  is  more  especially  in  the  Slav  countries,  in  Croatia,  in 
Slavonia,  in  the  military  Austrian  empire,  especially,  too,  beyond 
the  Dnieper,  in  Russia,  that  the  village  community  has  been  pre- 
served in  all  its  integrity.  The  Russian  mir  is  the  type  of  this 
system,  and  it  now  exists  amougst  thirty  or  thirty-five  millions  of 
Slav  inhabitants. 

Formerly,  in  the  Slav  communes,  the  work  of  cultivation  was 
performed  in  common,  and  the  produce  was  divided  out  among 
fhose  who  had  the  right  to  it.  This  plan  still  exists  in  a  few  dis- 
trictB  in  Servia,  in  Croatia,  in  Austrian  Slavoiiia,  and  among  a  few 
groups  of  the  Kaskolniks.  In  Russia,  the  arable  land  of  the  com- 
mune submitted  to  the  practice  of  triennial  rotation  is  generally 
divided  into  three  concentric  zones,  starting  from  the  village  ;  then 
each  zone  is  subdivided  into  narrow  strips,  five  or  ten  metres  in 
width,  and  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  metres  in  length. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  draw  lots  annually  for  these  divisions; 
BOW  the  partitioning  takes  place  at  different  intervals,  from  three 
to  fifteen  years.  The  prairie  also  undergoes  an  annual  allotment ; 
hut  the  periodical  redistribution  never  touches  the  house  and 
garden  possessed  by  each  family  in  the  village,  for  these  are 
eonsidered  as  hereditary  property. 

It  is  the  commune  who  pays  the  imposts  ;  it  is,  indeed,  perfectly 
•df-goveming,  it  names  itself  its  own  starosta.  The  mir  assembled 
tU  together  determine  upon  the  time  for  the  haymaking,  and  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  waste  lands ;  they  admit  the  new  members, 
they  give  or  refuse  permission  to  anyone  to  change  their  domicile, 
to  absent  themselves  permanently  on  payment  of  a  fine.     The 
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assembly,  against  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  is  composed  of 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  family,  even  of  women,  in  the  case  of  widow- 
hood or  their  husbands'  absence. 

'  In  principle,  eveiy  male  inhabitant  who  has  attained  his  migority 
has  the  right  to  an  equal  part  of  the  common  land. 

In  the  mir  the  common  utilitarian  reasons  and  arguments  will 
dominate  over  erery  ether.  The  status  of  co-proprietor  or  of  co- 
taxpayer  is  never  annulled ;  i^ere  are  certain  rights  which  cumot 
he  avoided. 

*  The  chiefs  of  the  family  in  a  general  meeting  may  dissolve  the 
finhp  and  institute  individual  property,  but  for  that  two^thirdsof  the 
votes  would  be  necessary. 

The  same  utilitarian  character  is  predominant  in  the  constitution 
^  the  family,  whi<^  Is  the  unity  of  the  Eussian  commune.  The 
chief  of  the  house  is  called  khozain,  a  word  which  signifies  a  general 
admitiistrator,  and  yet  it  gives  no  idea  of  parental  authority. 
When  a  household  is  dissolved,  the  membens  do  not  inherit;  they 
all  partake  of  the  collective  property.  >  For  instance,  all  the  male 
members  receive  an  equal  share,  but  the  married  daughter,  or  the 
son  who  has  already  left  the  housey  is  excluded.  If  those  left 
remaining  are  all  minors,  a  near  relation  comes  to  live  with  them 
and  becomes  a  joint  proprietor. 

In  Servia,  not  until  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  dead  can 
the  last  surviving  member  dispose  of  the  property  as  he  pleases. 

This  organisation  of  property  is  very  interesting;  it  has  its 
drawbacks  as  well  as  its  advantages.  On  the  one  hand,  it  brings 
together  into  close  intercourse  the  members  of  the  families  and  of 
the  communes,  by  means  of  the  joint  responsibility  of  interests  and 
of  duties ;  it  prevents  both  great  riches  and  great  poverty ;  it 
abolishes  to  a  great  extent  the  plan  of  payment  by  wages ;  it 
renders  null  every  pbop-tax  and  every  organised  system  of  charity. 

On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  a  very  great  olgection — it  trammels 
individual  liberty,  it  makes  each  of  the  members  of  the  community 
more  or  less  the  slave  of  alL  It  discourages  all  individual  initiative 
iMstdon,  and  therefore  all  progress. 

Does  the  sum  total  of  good  zesulting  from  property  held  in 
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eomiiion  ouiweigli  all  its  disadyantages  t  Ought  we  to  r^ret  having 
lost  it?  May  we  hope  to  le-establish  the  system  again  amongst  us 
upon  a  better  footing  1  We  cannot  answer  these  questions  before 
we  have  given  a  general  glance  over  the  theory  of  the  evolation^ 
of  the  light  of  property.     This  is  what  we  now  propose  to  do. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  IVOLUTION  OP  PBOPKUTT. 

I. 

Fbom  the  foregoing  long  exposition  of  facts  we  may  see  clearly 
that  onr  present  notions  of  the  rights  of  property  are  of  a  relatively 
noent  date.  The  theory  which  now  regulates  the  owner's  right  of 
property,  submitting  to  the  absolute  will  of  one  individual  a 
portion  of  the  common  soil,  is  almost  an  anomaly,  if  we  look  syn- 
ilietically  at  the  evolution  of  the  human  kind  both  as  to  present 
and  to  past  times. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  society  the  primitive  families,  or 
groups  of  families,  the  clans,  the  tribes,  ordinarily  composed  of 
people  connected  with  each  other  by  blood  relationship,  hardly 
thought  of  fixed  property  (la  proprUtA  quiritaire). 

The  di£forent  clusters  of  men  formed  so  many  small  associations, 
all  atruggling,  the  one  against  the  other,  for  their  existence.  From 
thia  competition  there  came  a  sort  of  collective  appropriation  of  the 
ground.  Each  little  group  protecting,  unguibus  et  rostrOf  the  patch 
of  land  on  which  it  found  its  daily  food,  a  general  cantonment 
naturaUy  followed.  Chance  as  it  might,  each  little  clan  was 
obliged  to  select  their  own  domicile  in  a  given  district  marked  out 
with  more  or  less  clearness.  In  this  settlement,  relatively  very 
lagPf  each  tribe  lived  as  they  best  could,  hunting,  fishing,  picking 
up  here  and  there  a  few  fruits  or  eatable  roots.  This  little  country 
was  very  precious  to  them,  for  it  was  in  fact  their  larder.     They 
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became  much  attached  to  it,  and  as  far  as  possible  did  not  permit 
the  intrusion  of  strange  guests,  though  they  never  missed  the 
chance,  when  it  came  in  their  way,  of  encroaching  upon  their  neigh- 
bours' territory.  Owing  to  this  struggle,  every  man  trying  to  satisfy 
his  own  appetite,  or  his  own  ambition,  strife  and  conflict  was 
perpetually  raging  between  the  different  hordes. 

Individual  appropriation  of  land  was  not  often  thought  of ;  the 
hunting-ground  was  possessed  in  common  by  all  the  tribe.  Such 
has  always  been  the  case  where  man  has  been  obliged  to  pursue 
for  long  distances  large  animals  in  order  to  provide  food  to  enable 
him  to  live.  Where  the  large  game  was  rare,  as  in  Australia,  or 
where  there  were  none  at  all,  as  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the 
male  members  of  the  tribe  used  sometimes  to  divide  the  common 
territory  into  individual  properties,  stipulating  at  the  same  time 
>that  restrictions  for  the  general  interest  be  duly  kept.  This 
precocious  establishment  of  individual  landed  property  lia% 
theoretically,  a  great  importance.  It  proves  that  the  penoDal 
appropriation  of  land  is  in  no  way  connected  with  an  adTanoed 
state  of  civilisation. 

When  the  hunters  in  the  primitive  tribes  were  so  far  advanced 
as  to  have  come  to  the  pastoral  life,  the  pasturage  still  remained 
indivisible  as  the  forest  had  been,  for  migration  among  the  herds 
of  men  was  one  condition  of  their  existence. 

Quite  at  its  commencement — at  its  very  birth — agriculture 
suggested  the  idea  and  the  desire  for  individual  property,  bat  the 
enjoyment  of  this  property  was  confined  at  fir^^t  to  the  usafract. 
The  hunting-grounds  and  the  pasture  land  were  so  vast  in  extent 
that  when  any  one  member  of  the  tribe,  more  intelligent  and  more 
provident  than  the  others,  thought  of  clearing  away  and  sowing, 
after  some  rough  fashion,  a  small  patch  of  the  forest  or  prairie 
round  about  his  hut,  his  labour  was  at  first  unnoticed  by  his 
neighbours.  But  he  who  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  or  rather  of 
his  slaves  or  his  wives,  first  cut  down  or  burned  trees,  weeded  and 
sowed  the  ground,  was  generally  allowed  to  remain  the  undoubted 
owner  of  his  own  little  harvest.  But  then  the  art  of  planting 
and  dressing  was  quite  unknown;  and  also  all  the  village  Uh 
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haliitanU  would  often  cliange  their  place  of  abode,  and  the  strip 
of  land  that  bad  been  cleared  waa  soon  abandoned  by  the  finit 
agricultural  occupant,  who  went  away  to  renew  his  attempts 
elsewhere. 

At  a  later  date,  when  agriculture,  instead  of  being  merely  an 
accessory,  hecame  an  important  industry,  exacting  Ifirge  Bpaces  of 
ground  and  the  labour  of  every  hand,  the  arnhle  Eoil  waa  then  as  tlie 
]iastoral  land,  and  ae  the  forest,  possessed  by  everyone  in  common. 
The  tribes  held  despotic  sway  over  the  property ;  the  soil  waa 
served  out  by  the  village  communitiea,  who  obeyed  their  chosen 
chief ;  and  aftor  the  harvest  the  produce  of  their  labours  waa 
divided  amongst  those  who  had  the  right  to  it. 

By  degrees  the  holders  began  to  seek  their  own  individual 
independence ;  the  clan  was  thus  gradually  broken  np  into  sinaU 
groups.  Instead  of  dividing  the  jiroperty  in  common,  periodical 
allotments  were  made  to  each  family,  and  they  in  turn  formed 
themselves  into  a  usufructuary  society,  obeying  their  chief,  who 
usually  governed  after  a  very  despotic  manner.  But  even  then  the 
prairio  and  the  forest  uaually  continued  to  be  owned  in  common. 
Thui  form  of  possession  has  been  preserved  in  the  Slav  mir  and  in 
the  Swiss  allTnend. 

But  the  formalities  of  the  allotment,  and  the  servitude  to  which 
each  family  thereby  became  subject,  imposed  a  restraint  which 
people  were  at  last  determined  to  abolish.  In  principle  the  clan 
still  remained  proprietor  of  the  ground,  but  the  enjoyment  of  each 
lot  was  granted  to  each  family  for  an  indelinil«  period  of  time. 
The  families  also  stilt  lived  together,  each  one  obeying  their  chief, 
their  father,  or  their  general  administrator.  We  find  in  the  early 
days  of  Homo  the  most  perfect  type  of  this  phase  of  proprietorship. 
Absolute  master  both  of  things  and  of  people,  the  paterfamilias 
had  the  right  to  kill  his  wife  and  to  s«ll  his  sons.  Priest  and  king 
in  turn,  it  waa  he  who  represented  the  family  in  their  domestic 
worship  ;  and  when  after  his  death  he  was  bid  by  the  side  of 
his  ancestors  in  the  common  tomb,  he  was  deified,  and  helped  to 
swell  the  number  of  the  household  goJs. 

Tiiia  family  commontty  ia  certainly  the  most  noble  form   in 
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which  the  right  of  property  has  yet  been  clothed ;  hut  it  had  its 
rules  and  its  limits.  Girls  were  not  allowed  to  inherit  anything, 
and  the  father  of  the  family  had  not  the  right  of  alienation  nor  of 
testamentary  disposition. 

And  also  the  rigid  organisation  preserved  in  the  Eoman  family 
became  intolerable  to  individuals,  at  least  in  certain  countries, 
amongst  the  most  perfectible,  the  most  progressive  people :  it  was 
then  that  the  theory  of  individual  property  arose.  The  father  had 
first  of  all  the  right  of  bequest,  and  also  of  disinheriting  this  or  that 
member  of  his  family ;  then  he  came  to  have  the  faculty  of  alienating 
his  patrimony  and  of  dividing  it ;  his  wives  inherited,  they  received 
large  dower  portions,  and  when  they  married  they  took  into  another 
family  a  portion  or  all  the  patrimony  belonging  to  their  own.  The 
quiritary  property  was  thus  established,  and  the  right  of  individual 
property  was  pushed  to  the  extreme  point.  The  Bomaa  law 
said  :  *'  Dominum  est  jus  utendi  et  abutendi  re  sul"  But  even  in 
those  days  the  great  civic  community  attested  its  ancient  right  in 
the  form  of  a  reserve :  "  quatenus  juris  ratio  patitur." 

The  right  to  absolute  proprietorship  has  become  established  only 
in  Europe ;  but,  thanks  to  the  Eoman  conquest,  it  gradually  became 
customary  over  all  the  portions  of  the  continent,  severing  itself 
more  and  more  widely  from  the  older  theory  of  holding  property 
in  common. 

The  Eoman  empire  was  followed  by  the  feudal  system,  which, 
based  on  the  right  of  conquest,  and  drawing  with  it  the  right  of 
eviction,  caused  in  principle  the  property  in  every  country  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquering  chief ;  and  he,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure,  gave  out  to  his  companions  portions  of  the  stolen 
territory.    This  concession  was  in  theory  no  more  than  usufructuary. 
The  master  remained  the  true  proprietor,  and  the  feoff  granted  at 
first  for  life  necessitated  not  only  the  payment  of  fines,  but  also  the 
obligation  to  perform  certain  functions :  to  mete  out  justice,  and  to 
take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  lord  in  all  his  wars.     By  degreeft^ 
these  temporary  concessions  became    hereditary,   excepting    ihm 
formalities  of  investiture,  and  the  feudal  owner  at  last  ei^joyeci. 
nearly  all  \he  rights  of  the  Eoman  proprietorship.     Once  more  tho 
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instinct  of  individual  indepcndcnco  had  nearly  succeeded  in  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  dominant  mastership.  Dut  the  communes  for  a 
.  long  time  kept  their  vast  domains,  contesting  each  foot  as  it  was 
taken  away  from  them  hy  the  great  feudal  lords  or  hy  the  clergy. 
The  former  took  the  land  hy  force,  and  the  latter  slyly,  seizing 
when  they  could  a  new  inheritance,  and  thus  appropriating  to 
themselves  new  portions  of  the  soil 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  hreak  up  of  the  feudal  system  that 

individual  property  hecame  wholly  enfranchised,  in  law  as  well  as 

in  deed.     Possession  then  ceased  to  he  a  feoff  conceded,  a  tenure 

exacting  the  performance  of  certain  duties.     It  raised  itself  hy  its 

own  efforts,  and  was  dependent  upon  no  social  office.     Property 

became  saleahle  and   movahle   according  to  the  needs  and  the 

caprices  of  the  proprietor.     Confiscation  hy  the  master  was  no 

longer  an  evil  to  he  feared,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  nor  was 

eviction  to  he  dreaded  from  the  conqueror.     This  last  evil  had  at 

■any  rate  the  advantage  of  compelling  the  proprietor  to  reside  upon 

his  land.     Then,  in  process  of  time,  our  present  notions  of  individual 

property  came  into  vogue.     According  to  our  present  conceptions, 

each  strip  of  groimd  forms  a  small  empire  of  which  the  master  is 

the  absolute  owner.     To  him  belongs  not  only  the  superficial  extent 

bat  the  foundation ;  he  may  dispose  of  what  is  above  ground  and 

what  is  underneath  in  every  piece  of  landed  property,  bo  it  small 

or  large,  and  this  property  represents  a  cone  or  a  pyramid,  having 

its  summit  in  the  centre  of  the  globe.     The  right  of  bequest  became 

more  or  less  admitted.    In  every  case,  in  default  of  will,  the  property 

itself  outlived  the  owner,  and  after  his  death  it  went  to  his  direct 

or  to  his  indirect  heirs,  who  to  entitle  them  to  the  privilege  of 

absolute  o^vnership  had  done  no  more  than  take  the  trouble  to  be 

bom.     It  is  as  we  read  in  Beaumarchiiis'  comedy  :  "  Qu'avez-vous 

fait  pour  tant  de  biensi   Vous  vous  6tes  donne  la  peine  do  naitre." 

That  is  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.     In  every 

country  which  enjoys  the  European   system  of  civilisation,  the 

light  of  property  has  ever  been  in  a  state  of  evolution,  always 

tending  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  independence  to  the  individual 

'Owner ;  in  other  words,  the  evolution  has  always  worked  in  favour  of 

2  F  2 
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individual  egotism.  Who  can  say  that  the  evolution  is  now  com- 
plete, or  that  we  have  yet  realised  the  highest  ideal  system  in 
the  disposition  of  our  property)  A  progressive  evolution  is  for 
every  society  one  of  the  conditions  of  existence.  The  right  of 
proprietorship  cannot  therefore  remain  stationary.  Let  ns  now 
endeavour  to  conjecture  in  what  direction  it  will  most  probably 
turn.  * 

n. 

Our  preliminary  exposition  has  shown  us  that  in  "  the  principle 
of  proprietorship"  there  is  no  inviolable  claim,  that  it  contains 
no  sacred  or  holy  right.  The  jua  utendi  et  abutendi  grew  very 
slowly,  and  as  a  rule  established  itself  only  by  dint  of  violence 
and  cunning.  But,  in  spite  of  its  origin,  is  there  any  social 
interest  in  preserving  it  in  its  present  state  1  Is  it  essential  to 
the  progress  of  societies )  We  cannot  deny  that  it  has  rendered 
great  service,  for  in  spite  of  innumerable  acts  of  injustice  in 
smaller  matters,  it  has  guaranteed  leisure  and  independence  to  a 
minority,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  paralysed  by  the 
strongly-bound  ties  of  common  property.  The  majority  of  the 
privileged  persons  have  used  their  right  only  for  their  own  per- 
sonal interest ;  but  some  have,  of  their  own  initiative  moyement^ 
endeavoured  to  advance  the  much-tossed-about  car  of  progress^ 
Many,  too,  though  in  thinking  only  of  their  own  interests,  have 
served  the  common  cause,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  were  free 
agents.  But,  after  all,  the  total  result  has  only  been  one  of  dif- 
ference. We  may  therefore  be  prepared  to  believe  that,  in  future, 
individual  property  will  have  to  undergo  very  serious  changes ;  for 
as  man  becomes  more  civilised,  he  also  acquires  more  strongly  the 
love  of  justice,  and  he  learns  better  how  to  turn  his  social  resources 
to  a  good  purpose.  We  may  add  that  because  of  the  ethnical  com- 
petition each  nation  must  advance,  or  else,  in  course  of  time,  dis- 
appear. But,  in  order  to  make  good  progress,  every  society  ought 
to  utilise  as  far  as  possible  all  its  means  of  strength ;  and  for  that 
end  it  must  create  between  its  members  a  joint  responsibility, 
always  tending  to  become  more  serious  and  more  binding  in  its 
nature. 
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The  defenders  of  our  present  sygtem  of  property,  and  (who 
TTould  have  thought  it  1)  Proudhon  himself  joins  issue  with  them, 
ciy  out  that  property  is  a  shield  against  tyranny,  "  the  cuirass  of 
personality."*     But  the  care  of  protecting  oneself  against  tyranny 
"will  vanish,   as   tyranny   also   hecomes   dispelled ;   and    despotic 
goTomments  are  now  gradually  on  the  wane.     Again,  the  "  cuirass 
of  property"  can  only   guarantee  the  shielded  person;    for  the 
others,  those  who  have  no  defensive  armour,  are  tied  hands  and 
feet,  and  are  governed  hy  superior  force.     If  the  theory  of  indi- 
vidual and  hereditary  property,  such  as  we  find  it  constituted  in 
-eoontries  where  Homan  and  feudal  law  prevails,  may  be  considered 
•8  a  good  cuirass,  it  is  also  an  excellent  pillow  on  which  we  may 
sleep  very  soundly,  without  fear  of  molestation.     How  many  men 
sie  there  who  have  lived  as  idle  parasites,  and  who,  if  they  had 
been  compelled  to  work  in  order  to  gain  their  bread,  would  have 
made  good  and  industrious  citizens?    But  because  of  their  pre- 
sumed descent  (la  pater  est  quern  nuptice  demonstrant)  they  have 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  recognised  the  necessity 
for  doing  a  day's  work.     The  weight  of  their  cuirass  has  prevented 
them  from  coming  into  the  field  of  action. 

The  enormity  of  the  privileges  resulting  from  our  modem  theory 
of  the  right  of  property  has  been  condemned  by  many  writers 
whom  we  cannot  fairly  accuse  of  demagogism.  We  need  not 
enumerate  them  all,  for  we  should  have  to  go  back  to  Plato,  to 
Essenius,  and  to  the  early  Christians.  But  in  confining  ourselves 
to  writers  of  our  own  times,  protestations  abound  upon  all  sides. 

M.  Laboulaye  says  :  "  The  right  of  property  is  a  social  creation. 
....  Every  time  that  society  changes  the  conditions  under  which 
it  has  existed,  every  time  it  alters  the  rights  of  inheritance  or  the 
political  privileges  attached  to  the  soil,  it  is  doing  that  which  it  is 
entitled  to  do.  No  one  can  find  fault  in  virtue  of  an  anterior 
right,  for  before  and  outside  of  its  organisation  nothing  can  or 
could  have  t-Ti>tfil  ?:"'WtY  JtriH^  '"  ^"'*^  '^'"  ■""'""  An4  the 
origin  of  the  law."  t 

•  P.  J.  Proudhon,  "  Throne  de  la  Propri6t^,"  p.  237. 
t  E.  Laboulaye,  "  Hiatoire  du  Droit  de  Propri^U." 
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J.  Stuart  Mill,  after  proposing  to  disallow  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance to  collateral  relations,  and  to  confine  the  amount  of  direct 
inheritance  to  making  a  sufficient  provision,  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  does  not  think  it  fair  or  right  that  there  should  be  a  state 
of  society  in  which  there  is  a  ''  class  "  of  men  who  do  not  work,  in 
which  there  are  human  creatures  who,  not  incapable,  or  who  have 
not  bought  repose  by  anterior  labour,  are  exempt  from  sharing  the 
toils  common  to  the  whole  human  race. 

J.  Fichte  predicts  that  property  "  will  lose  its  exclusive  private 
character,  and  will  become  a  real  public  institution.  It  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  guarantee  to  everyone  his  property  b.wfully  acquired  ; 
we  must  see  that  everyone  gets  his  own,  that  he  is  paid  in  ex- 
change for  his  lawful  work.  .  .  .  Work  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
everyone ;  the  man  who  does  not  work  injures  others,  and  there- 
fore deserves  punishment."  ♦ 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says  :  "  Equity,  therefore,  does  not  permit 
property  in  land.  For  if  one  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  may 
justly  become  the  possession  of  an  individual,  and  may  be  held  for 
his  sole  use  and  benefit,  as  a  thing  to  which  he  has  an  exclusive 
right,  then  oi?ier  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  may  be  so  held;  and 
eventually  the  wliole  of  the  earth's  surface  may  be  so  held ;  and  our 
planet  may  thus  lapse  altogether  into  private  hands."  t 

"  We  must  at  last  recognise,"  M.  de  Laveleye  well  says,  "  the 
first  .maxim  of  all  justice :  '  everyone  according  to  his  work,'  so 
that  property  come  really  to  mean  the  result  of  labour,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  everyone  be  in  proportion  to  the  assistance  that  he  has 
brought  towards  the  work  of  production."  J — "  Property  has  now 
been  deprived  of  all  its  social  character ;  it  is  totally  different  to 
what  it  was  originally ;  it  is  now  no  longer  collective.  X  privilege 
without  obligations,  without  trammels,  without  reserves,  it  seems 
to  have  no  other  object  than  that  of  assuring  the  welfare  of  the 
individuaL"  §^~''  The  net  produce  of  land  is  absorbed  now  in  indi- 

♦  "  System  der  Ethik,"  b.  ii.  pare.  93,  97. 
t  H.  Spencer,  **  Social  Statics/'  cb.  ix. 
{  E.  de  Laveleye,  <'De  la  Propri^t^/'  xii. 
§  Ibid.  zx. 
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Tidoal  expenditure,  which  in  itself  does  not  in  any  way  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  the  nation."  * 

What  does  all  this  meani  Are  we  to  return  to  the  Slav  mirf 
mating  of  each  citizen  a  guarded  workman,  attached  to  the  glebe  1 
Certainly  not.  The  ancient  system  of  holding  property  has  died 
out  because  of  its  tyrannical  character,  and  the  general  civilisation 
has  progressed  because  of  the  degree  of  liberty  granted  to  each 
individual  But  individual  liberty  cannot  degenerate  into  an  in- 
herited privilege.  A  reaction  is  therefore  probable.  In  fully  main* 
taining  individual  liberty  this  reaction  will  probably  bring  us  back, 
slowly  and  by  means  of  a  series  of  graduated  measures,  to  the  life- 
interest  usufruct  of  the  land,  thus  rewarding  intelligence  and  useful 
work,  and  also  the  labour  given.  We  are,  of  course,  to  understand 
that  this  reform,  by  reason  of  its  radical  character,  can  only  be 
effected  with  the  greatest  precautions,  and  made  to  work  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  bear  upon  future  generations  very  much  more 
than  upon  our  own  contemporaries. 

But  then  the  family  would  be  dissolved !  There  are  many  families 
who  never  inherit  anything.  We  may  add  that  the  same  tendency, 
fatal  to  individuation,  which  has  already  destroyed  common  property, 
wiU  surely,  by  degrees,  slacken  more  and  more  the  family  ties  in 
proportion  as  there  is  utility  in  replacing  thciu  by  social  ties  of  a 
more  general  kind.  Jiut  what  can  be  more  sad,  according  to  family 
sentiment^  than  the  unwholesome  greed  coming  from  the  right  of 
inheritance]  And  this  sentiment,  so  strong  in  the  iSlav  com- 
munities, is  with  us  gradually  becoming  extinct  If  it  still  has 
any  real  power,  it  is  certainly  a  remnant  of  a  moral  fundament 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors^  who  lived  under  a  more  col- 
lective system.  No  doubt  among  our  contemporaries  the  best  of 
them  do  not  say  that  the  lives  of  our  fathers,  of  our  mothers,  etc.,  * 
are  a  bai'rier  between  themselves  and  luxury,  or  welfare,  or  a 
hundred  other  desirable  objects  ;  but  the  worst  of  them  do  say  so, 
and  they  repeat  it  very  constantly. 

We  may  add  that  the  care  of  iudividual  propei-ty  is  certainly  the 

•  JU.  do  Lave%o,  "  De  la  Propriele,"  p.  3G3. 
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principal  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  births,  both  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  The  holder  of  a  property  does  not  wish 
that  it  should  be  too  much  divided  after  his  death ;  he  endeayouis 
to  leave  to  his  children  the  means  of  living  in  noble  idleness; 
and,  contrary  to  the  patriarchs  of  old,  his^-gloHjaJft-^v^  onlj 
a  few  children.  We  may  mention  in  passing  the  calm  egoists 
who  wish  to  enjoy,  alone  by  themselves,  both  their  actual 
property  and  their  "  hopes."  If  we  continue  to  follow  this  plan, 
statistics  tell  us  that  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  centuries  the  French 
race  will  be  extinct. 

But  the  reducing  of  individual  property  to  the  enjoyment  only 
for  life  would  naturally  impose  fresh  duties  upon  society  at  large- 
V  ^  The  state  would  have  to  watch  the  young  generations  much  more 
'*>  closely,  to  give  to  any  who  were  capable  of  receiving  it  a  complete 
general  and  special  education ;  it  ought  then,  in  many  cases,  to 
substitute  itself  in  place  of  the  family,  to  cultivate  the  character  of 
the  young  as  well  as  their  intelligence.  Pedagogy  would  then 
become  the  first  of  the  sciences. 

•  When  the  work  of  education  is  completed,  an  attempt  should  be 
Anade  to  open  to  everyone  the  career  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  to 
/  /  establish  district  banks,  who  would  advance  to  those  who  showed 
/  /  sufficient  moral  and  intellectual  guarantees  a  capital  large  enough 
I  /  to  start  them  in  their  first  triaL  Effort  should  also  be  made  to 
1/  reward  real  deserving  merit,  so  that  a  whole  long  life  of  toil 
f         should  not  terminate  in  abandonment  and  in  misery. 

To  establish  such  a  system  very  large  pecuniary  resources  would 
be  indispensable;  the  reforming  body  itself  might  furnish  them. 
J.  Stuart  Mill  has  proposed  that  no  inheritance  should  exceed  a 
modest  maximum,  and  we  may  follow  this  same  course  still  farther. 
By  means  of  succession  duties  charged  upon  the  transmission  of 
hereditary  property,  the  state  is  ever  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  rights 
of  inheritance.  /The  amount  of  money  coming  from  these  rights 
might  be  increased  in  the  most  legitimate  manner  by  establishing 
the  amount  of  payment,  not  according  to  the  degree  of  kinship,  but 
according  to  the  value  of  the  property  inherited.  K  this  were 
prudently  graduated  over  a  long  series  of  years,  the  progression 
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^ould  finally  bring  us,  and  without  any  sudden  shock,  to  the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  inheritance.  At  the  same  time  we  should, 
by  taking  warning  from  the  lessons  taught  by  experience,  have 
learnt  to  ward  off  the  social  evils  resulting  from  this  great  reform,  by 
the  side  of  which  all  political  machinations  are  but  as  child's-play. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HORALITT. 

Ab  the  human  mind  becomes  enlarged  and  enlightened,  it  gradually 
corrects  itself  of  the  infatuation  with  which  it  was  intoxicated,  so  to 
speak,  during  its  early  youth.  The  human  race  does  not  know 
Tery  clearly  where  it  is  going,  but  it  knows  still  less  from  whence 
it  has  come.     The  line, 

L'homme  est  an  diea  tombe,  qui  se  sonyiant  dee  cienz, 

now  causes  us  to  smile.  We  know  that  man — ^the  genus  homo — 
was  a  very  poor  creature  when  lie  first  made  his  entrance  on  to  this 
world's  scene.  It  was  not  without  much  effort  that  he  has  freed 
himself  from  animality,  and  from  his  head  to  his  feet  this  poor  little 
god  is  still  impregnated  with  it !  It  was  upon  this  coarse  foundation 
that  the  noblest  human  qualities  have  been  grafted ;  and  the  origin 
of  these  qualities  is  still  clouded  over  by  a  thick  fog  of  metaphysics 
amassed  and  brought  together  during  many  thousands  of  years. 
Some  few  glorious  specimens  of  this  kind  have  come  to  their  full 
Uoom,  and  certain  sentiments  dazzle  our  eyes,  though  they  are  in 
fact  notliing  else  than  the  simplification  of  conscient  phenomena 
Yerj  common  in  the  animal  creature. 

We  have  explained  elsewhere  how  the  nervous  cells,  acting  a- 
registers,  preserve  the  trace  of  molecular  vibrations  of  which  they 
liave  been  the  scat,  and  how  these  rhythmical  vibrations  are  aroused 
mnd  reproduced  in  proportion  as  they  are  the  more  often  brought 
into  action.     These  signs  are  very  often  quite  unconscient :  it  is  in 
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this  If  ay,  for  indtance,  that  the  cells  of  the  molar  spine  show  manj 
collective  kinds  of  movements.  The  phenomena  are  still  more 
curious  in  certain  invertehratse,  who,  in  virtue  of  an  education  that 
they  ha^v^e  inherited,  which  we  popularly  call  instinct,  perform  un- 
consciously^^eries  of  very  complicated  actions,  and  to  which  on 
first  thought  we  should  he  inclined  to  attach  a  moral  importance. 

If  the  insects  had  professors  of  philosophy  to  whom  they  paid 
money  wages,  we  should  undouhtedly  he  enlightened  with  many 
lucubrations  on  the  abnegation  of  the  female  of  the  liparis  chry- 
sorrhea  enveloping  carefully  her  own  eggs  in  an  impermeable  tissue 
which  the  animal  fabricates,  herself  by  pulling  out  the  hairs  from. 
her  own  body  for  twenty-four  or  perhaps  for  forty-eight  honxB. 
The  operation  is  a  cruel  one,  and  the  bombyx  dies  because  of  it ;. 
but  certainly  without  having  the  slightest  notion  of  the  object  for 
which  he  seems  to  be  devoting  himself.  He  has  never  known  his 
mother,  aiid' he  will  never  see  his  own  little  ones.  He  mechani- 
cally obeys  an  automatic  habit  which  a  slow  work  of  selection  has 
imposed  upop.  his  kind. 

Moral  instincts  are  not  formed  otherwise  in  the  human  brain. 
Under  the  persistent  pressure  of  various  influences,  moral  habits 
establish  themselves  and  become  hereditaiy.  So  that  in  many 
thousand  circumstances  an  inner  voice,  the  voice  of  our  ancestors^ 
tries  out  imperiously  within  us,  urging  us  to  do  this  thing  or  to 
abstain  from  doing  that.  All  this  will  happen  in  the  absence  of 
any  reasoning  power,  and  very  often  in  spite  of  it.  That  is  the 
moral  sense,  the  feeling  of  duty,  which  we  may  rightly  admire 
when  we  see  it  push  a  Winkelried  to  die  for  his  country,  oat  of 
which  we  may  very  easily  discover  the  schema  in  certain  animals 
and  even  among  the  coarsest  savages. 

From  this  point  of  view  no  thing,  can  be  more  interesting  than  to 
watch  a  dog  to  whom  man  has  succeeded  in  teaching  so  many 
curious  habits  contrary  to  his  nature. 

Without  having  been  trained,  one  of  these  animals  will  suddenly 
stand  still  the  first  time  he  sees  game ;  another,  under  the  same  * 
conditions,  will  bring  the  game  to  his  master ;  a  young  shepherd's- 
dog  will  begin  to  run,  not  into  the  middle  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  bat 
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xound  about  them.  Why  do  these  young  animals  act  in  such  a 
singidar  way,  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  their  savage  ancestors  1 
Clearly  because  the  commands  of  their  human  masters,  through 
many  generations,  always  reiterated  in  the  same  way  to  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  animal,  and  followed  wisely  by  reward 
or  by  rebuke,  have  at  last  fixed  themselves  in  the  animal  brain^ 
have  taken  root  there,  and  have  implanted  hereditary  habits. 
An  automatic  association  of  nervous  inclinations  to  obedience  has 
been  formed,  all  of  which  act  upon  and  strengthen  one  another. 
When  once  the  instinct  has  become  implanted  in  the  nervous  cells 
it  holds  imperious  sway ;  the  animal  yields  with  pleasure  to  the 
unreasoning  impulse  which  calls  him ;  it  woidd  bo  painful  to  him 
to  resist. 

But  if  we  really  wish  to  look  to  the  bottom  of  things  we  may 
find  a  sort  of  morality,  very  inferior  no  doubt,  for  the  animal 
has  no  thought  which  way  his  acts  tend,  and  the  mechanical 
impulse  to  which  he  yields  has  in  fact  sprung  only  from  the 
stronger  will  of  several  generations  of  masters.  But  instances 
of  this  low  morality  are  far  from  being  rare  in  the  human  kind. 
Is  it  not  merely  the  caprice  of  the  master,  that,  in  many  des- 
potic countries,  gives  to  the  actions  of  their  subjects  their  moral 
value  1  In  one  place,  everything  that  pleases  the  tyrant  is  regarded 
as  good,  everything  that  displeases  him  as  evil,  and  after  this 
system  has  lasted  for  a  suflicient  number  of  centuries  it  is  the 
most  abject  slavery  that  forms  the  morality  of  the  down-trodden 
people.  In  Burmah,  in  Siain,  and  in  other  countries,  man's  sub- 
mission to  his  master  is  boundless.  Every  Siamese,  H.  Mouhot 
tells  us,  respectfully  calls  himself  '^  the  animal  of  the  king."  In 
the  legal  language  of  some  of  the  Javanese  smaller  states,  crimes 
and  offences  are  considered  as  treachery  towards  the  sovereign,  not 
injuries  to  the  individuals  who  have  been  injured.  In  all  the 
Mussulman  states  in  the  middle  part  of  Africa  the  caprice  of  the 
master  is  the  supreme  law,  and  every  man  degraded  by  him  is 
condemned,  ill-tieated,  and  put  outside  the  common  pale. 

In  societies  still  quite  primitive  and  anarchical,  the  directing 
influence  of  a  despotic  will  is  often  replaced  by  public  opinion ; 
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that  is  to  say,  by  social  castom.  This  is  the  case  among  some  of 
the  Australian  tribes,  from  which  we  might  in  fact  construct  a 
theory  of  the  embryo  state  of  human  morality. 

In  Australia,  the  animal  kingdom  is  poorly  represented.  There- 
fore, the  poor  aborigines  consider  that  the  flesh  of  the  emu  (a  sort 
of  cassowary)  is  most  dainty  food ;  and  as  roast  emu  is  a  rare  dish, 
it  is  reserved  for  the  old  men,  who,  in  the  Australian  tribes,  have 
great  privileges  reserved  to  them.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  all 
young  people  to  eat  of  this  holy  meat :  to  do  so  is  an  offence 
against  morality.  And  this  inhibition,  which  has  been  handed 
down  through  many  generations,  has  created  in  the  Australian 
mind  a  peculiar  and  quite  instructive  code  of  morality ;  for  the 
Australian  is  not  a  man  capable  of  much  reasoning.  The  flesh  is 
weak,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  are  very  strong.  It  may  happen, 
therefore,  that  a  young  man  hunting  a  long  way  from  his  home,  far 
ofl"  from  where  his  tribe  is  encamped,  secretly  infringes  the  law — 
the  emu  law.  But  then,  as  happens  also  in  other  countries,  when 
the  desire  is  satisfied,  the  moral  instinct  awakens.  The  guilty  man 
hears  the  inner  voice  of  conscience  cry  :  "  You  have  eaten  emu  I" 
Troubled  by  remorse  he  returns  to  his  own  people,  he  sits  down 
in  silence  apart  from  the  others,  and  his  countenance  would  be 
sufiicient  to  reveal  his  crime  if  he  did  not  first  avow  it,  submitting 
himself  to  the  punishment  which  he  knows  he  has  deserved. 

It  is  to  the  traveller  Sturt  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  curious 
fact  ;*  but  many  other  instances  of  inchoate  morality  have  been 
observed  among  the  Australians.  In  this  respect,  nothing  is  more 
typical  than  the  Australian  vendetta.  The  same  idea  of  morality 
which  forbids  the  eating  of  the  emu,  will  also  in  certain  cases 
impose  upon  the  individual  an  imperative  duty  of  vengeance ;  but 
it  is  a  blind  vengeance,  taking  little  heed  of  justice  or  of  right.  If 
a  native  has  been  injured  by  a  white  man,  he  wiU  be  satisfied  if  he 
revenges  himself  upon  any  white  man.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Australian,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  death ;  every  disease  is 
the  result  of  some  evil  act,  which  ought  to  be  avenged ;  it  there- 
fore imposes  upon  every  man  a  long  series  of  bloody  actions,  which 

•  Sturt,  "  Hist.  Univ.  dea  Voy."  vol.  xliiL  298. 
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lie  considers  it  his  duty  to  perform.  And  as  the  Australian  mind 
is  yerj  simple,  his  impulsive  movements  have  no  mutual  restraint 
one  upon  the  other,  these  moral  obligations  are  very  strongly  felt. 
Dr.  Lander  relates  that  an  Australian,  whose  wife  had  died  of 
illness,  declared  that  he  must  kill  some  other  woman  belonging  to 
a  far-away  tribe,  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  departed  might  rest 
in  peace.  He  was  thwarted  in  his  desire,  and  was  threatened 
to  be  put  in  prison.  Then  a  serious  conflict  arose  within  him. 
Broken  down  by  remorse,  he  became  sad  ;  he  grew  pale  and  wan, 
until  one  day,  listening  only  to  the  voice  of  duty,  he  escaped. 
After  a  certain  time  he  came  back,  holding  his  head  up  as  though 
he  were  easy  in  his  mind :  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  what  was  to 
him  a  sacred  obligation. 

Facts  such  as  these  lay  bare  the  mechanism  of  primitive  morality, 
which  is  perfectly  observed  in  the  animal  and  in  the  savage,  until 
it  becomes  entangled  with  some  process  of  reasoning.  This  is  merely 
a  question  of  education.  Certain  associations  of  sentiments  and 
ideas  have  been  slowly  written  down  in  the  nervous  conscient 
centres,  and  under  the  shock  of  impulse  they  will  almost  fatally 
nnfold  themselves. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  psychical  facts  of  the  same  order  that  the 
elephant,  broken  loose,  will  after  a  sufficient  domestication  once 
more  obey  docilely  the  voice  of  his  tamer.  In  London,  a  tamed 
elephant  who  had  grown  furious,  and  whoso  deatli  had  been 
resolved,  was  observed  to  obey  mechanically  the  commands  of 
his  keeper,  even  under  a  whole  battery  of  fire  that  was  being 
showered  upon  him.  For  the  brain  of  the  elepliant  preserves  very 
tenaciously  any  impression  it  has  once  received.  The  elephant  is 
an  animal  capable  of  receiving  education,  and  perceiving  the  effects 
of  morality. 

We  find  instances  of  this  automatic  morality  in  all  humankind, 
in  the  most  savage  people  as  well  as  in  the  most  refined.  The 
Hottentot  huntsman  coming  back  to  tlie  kraal  emj)ty-handed  will 
bear  unmoved  the  reproaches  of  his  famished  wife ;  but  all  his 
stoicism  will  vanish  if  his  housekeeper  unties  her  only  article  of 
clothing,  her  apron  of  modesty,  and  with  it  slaps  him  on  the  face. 
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At  this  pitch  of  opprobrium  the  Hottentot  can  resist  no  longer ;  he 
puts  on  his  hyena-skin  cap,  and  rushes  off  like  a  madman,  deter- 
mined that,  cost  what  may,  he  will  kill  or  steal  a  head  of  game  of 
some  sort  to  wash  out  the  affront.  That  is  to  him  the  moral,  the 
point  of  honour, — such  a  powerful  incentive  in  our  better-regulated 
societies.  For  reasons  of  the  same  kind,  a  Bedouin  Arab,  Niebnhr 
tells  us,  thinks  himself  bound  to  pursue  with  cruel  vengeance 
anyone  who  says  to  him  :  "  Your  bonnet,  or  your  turban,  is  dirty. 
Arrange  your  bonnet ;  it  is  all  awry."  And  in  the  same  way  our 
smart  young  gentlemen  make  it  a  point  of  duty,  if  one  gives  them 
the  lie,  to  wash  it  out  with  blood, — though  for  the  most  part  they 
themselves  have  no  horror  of  falsehood. 

During  the  early  phases  of  social  development,  morality  does 
not  rise  higher  than  the  instinctive  education  that  we  find  in  every 
sporting  dog.  Man  does  not  reason  out  his  actions;  he  never 
weighs  their  value  in  the  scale  of  utility ;  altruism  has  yet  to  be 
bom ;  morality  is  still  a  mechanical  habit.  The  Kamtschadalian 
considers  that  to  violate  a  woman,  whom  he  has  found  a  long  way 
from  his  own  iourte,  is  quite  a  lawful  action ;  but  the  same  man 
would  consider  himself  dishonoured  if,  when  he  had  captured  and 
safely  landed  a  seal  into  his  boat,  he  should  then  be  weak  enough 
to  throw  it  overboard,  should  a  storm  arise. 

It  is  to  this  total  absence  of  control  that  wc  must  lay  the  charge 
of  coarseness  in  all  primitive  morality.  At  first  man  is  obedient 
only  to  a  stronger  force.  The  Australian  languages  are  devoid  of 
words  to  express  "justice,  fault,  crime."  A  Bushman — one  of  the 
very  savage  Hottentots — said  one  day :  "  A  man  commits  a  bad 
action  when  he  runs  off  with  my  wife ;  I  do  a  good  action  when 
I  run  away  with  the  wife  of  another  man."  Burton  says  that^ 
Eastern  Africa  a  theft  may  distinguish  a  man,  but  an  atrocious 
murder  will  make  a  hero  of  him.  A  negro,  too,  said  to  the  same 
traveller:  "What!  must  I  die 'of  hunger  when  my  sister  has 
children  whom  she  can  sell  ] "  In  New  Archangel,  four  men,  who 
were  in  love  with  the  same  girl  and  jealous  one  of  the  other, 
agreed  at  last  to  cut  her  in  pieces  with  their  knives.  During  the 
performance,  Kotzebue  tells  us,  they  were  singing  aloud  :  "  It  was 
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impossible  for  thee  to  live.  Men  looked  at  thee,  and  thon  set 
their  hearts  aflame.^'  Wallace  reports  that  at  Timor  he  has  known 
public  opinion  justify  two  officers  who  poisoned  the  husbands 
of  their  mistresses,  because  these  husbands  were  only  half-caste 
men. 

And  if  we  go  back  to  past  ages,  we  shall  discoyer  traces  of 
this  sayage  morality  among  the  superior  races.  The  Menu 
Code  inflicts  upon  a  Brahmin  the  same  degree  of  punishment  for 
the  murder  of  a  ^oudra  as  though  he  were  to  kill  a  blue  jay,  a 
mongoose,  a  frog,  a  dog,  a  crocodile,  a  crow,  or  an  owl, — for  the 
^udra  man  is  only  a  slave.  In  the  same  way,  the  Wergeld  in 
ancient  Germany  placed  human  life  upon  a  scale  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  a  man's  social  importance.  In  China  there  are  associa- 
tions of  men  outside  the  pale  of  the  law,  in  which  moral  ideal 
consists  in  giving  and  receiving  blows  with  perfect  impassibility, 
to  kill  others  in  cold  blood,  and  not  to  fear,  death  for  themselves. 
In  our  80-called  civilised  Europe,  do  we  not  know  too  well  that 
the  most  frightful  human  hecatombs  become  not  only  legitimate, 
but  glorious,  when  they  are  justified  by  political  passion  1 

How  can  man  from  this  inferior  degree  of  morality  raise  himself 
to  such  a  fever-heat  of  virtue,  of  heroism,  of  abnegation,  that  we 
admire  among  the  most  noble  specimens  of  our  kind )  It  is  not 
that  the  essence  of  moral  qualities  has  altered,  but  that  the 
standard  has  become  higher.  The  social  intelligence  has  grown 
slowly,  and  by  degrees  the  moral  impressions,  stored  away  in  the 
nervous  centres,  have  become  considerably  enriched.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  to  test  the  value  of  individual  acts  from 
the  general  utility  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  public 
opinion  has  become  less  confined,  and  the  social  verdict 
more  severe.  The  number  and  the  strength  of  moral  customs 
have  increased.  Many  of  these,  considered  lightly  by  the 
uncultured  conscience  of  the  primitive  man,  have  awakened  a 
feeling  of  repugnance  in  the  man  truly  civilised ;  to  do  them,  or 
even  to  be  a  witness  to  their  performance,  would  entail  a  certain 
amount  of  disturbance  in  the  impressions  fixed  from  time  im- 
memorial in  the  cerebral  cells ;  hence,  if  the  case  were  to  happen, 
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moral  suffering  and  remorse  would  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  edu» 
cation  has  aided,  more  or  less  powerfully,  to  ripen  these  inherited 
tendencies,  and  at  the  same  time  punishment  has  followed  the  infracv 
tion  of  certain  admitted  moral  rules.  It  is  the  total  sum  of  inherited 
tendencies  that  forms  the  most  solid  basis  of  individual  morality. 
Education  may  develop  these  tendencies ;  it  cannot  supply  them. 

As  is  natural  to  expect,  a  higher  degree  of  morality  has  been 
developed  in  those  societies  whose  conditions  of  life  are  most 
stable,  where  the  same  system  of  culture  has  been  pursued  through 
a  long  chain  of  generations.  An  exception,  however,  may  be 
found  among  men  very  little  civilised,  or  even  among  certain 
intelligent  animals.  For  instance,  two  Indian  elephants  fell 
into  a  ditch  dug  purposely  with  a  view  to  capturing  them.  One 
of  these  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  ditch.  Then,  instead  of 
taking  flight  immediately,  he  lent  a  charitable  assistance  to  his  less 
fortunate  companion.    • 

As  a  general  rule,  honesty,  veracity,  etc.,  in  business  transactions^ 
is  uncommon  with  the  primitive  man ;  but  it  is  not  unknown 
among  all  savage  tribes.  According  to  the  abb6  Domenech,  some 
tribes  of  the  Eed  Skins  plant  in  the  middle  of  their  villages  a  poet 
which  they  call  "  the  tree  of  probity,"  and  on  to  this  all  waif  and 
stray  objects  are  hung.  In  the  same  way  the  most  honourable 
conduct  is  preserved  in  the  transactions  of  the  Esquimaux  between 
themselves,  but  between  themselves  only,  for  they  do  not  consider 
themselves  bound  by  any  law  of  morality  with  regard  to  the 
stranger.  Wallace  says  that  the  Borneo  Dyaks  are  most  scrupulous 
in  their  notions  of  veracity.  Mungo  Park  saw  a  negro  woman  in 
Senegambia  follow  her  son,  who  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
musket-shot,  lamenting  her  boy,  and  enumerating  all  lus  good 
qualities  :  "  He  never  told  a  lie  in  all  the  course  of  his  life." 

On  this  matter  there  is,  as  regards  the  evolution  of  the  moral  sonsey 
an  important  distinction  to  be  made.  It  is  the  least  elevated  portion 
of  morality,  that  which  we  may  call  commercial  morality,  which 
becomes  the  first  developed.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  probity  in  trans- 
actions, fidelity  in  a  given  word,  co-exist  with  the  greatest  disregard 
for  human  life.     For  instance,  the  over-nice  veracity  of  the  Dyakr 
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does  not  at  all  prevent  them  from  running  after  people  to  kill  them. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders,  who  made  a  sport  of  infanticide,  used  to 
observe  religiously  the  taboo,  and  would  confide  themselves  without 
hesitation  to  an  enemy  when  he  had  sworn  to  them  friendship  over 
a  crest  of  yellow  feathers.  The  ferocious  Turkoman  will  shed  blood 
as  though  he  were  pouring  out  water,  but  he  will  leave  with  full  and 
entire  confidence,  in  the  hands  of  a  debtor,  the  written  acceptance 
that  the  debtor  has  signed.  '*  What  will  he  do  with  itT'  the  creditor 
says.  But  the  debtor  has  need  of  the  acceptance,  to  remind  him  of 
the  amount  of  the  debt  and  the  date  of  its  falling  due.  The  main- 
tenance of  societies,  even  the  most  rudimentary,  is  first  the  all- 
important  matter;  a  certain  amount  of  good  faith  in  daily  transac- 
tions, in  the  habitual  current  of  life,  especially  in  the  middle  of  a 
social  group,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Kindness^  charity,  humanity, 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others,  are  not  bom  in  man  until  a  much 
later  date. 

As  everything  else,  morality  has  evolved  slowly,  and  it  is  only 
too  evident  that  it  is  still  far  from  having  arrived  at  its  highest 
point  of  development.  The  most  advanced  of  human  societies  are 
still  in  a  furious  conflict  of  egoism,  of  cupidity,  and  of  cruelty. 
The  primitive  instincts  of  the  beast  are  not  yet  extinguished  in 
all  hearts,  and  the  moral  level  is  very  little  elevated  even  among 
people  who  call  themselves  civilised,  for  nobility  of  character  is  too 
often  the  cause  of  want  of  success  in  the  struggle  for  life.  How  often 
does  it  happen  that  duplicity,  meanness,  greed,  hard-heartedncss 
sie  used  as  means  to  overcome  the  more  delicate  individuals  who 
have  freed  themselves  too  quickly  from  the  state  of  low  morality, 
snd  who  therefore  are  fighting  with  courteous  weapons  against  un- 
scrupulous rivals,  to  whom  every  weapon  is  good,  provided  that  it 
IB  destructive.  Facts  in  support  of  this  sad  truth  abound  both  in 
history  and  in  daily  life.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  enumerate 
them.  "We  have  done  enough  if  we  have  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  origin  and  the  development  of  the  moral 
sense.  Few  subjects  are  so  well  worthy  of  the  meditations  of  our 
teachers,  of  our  legislators,  of  all  those  upon  whom  is  incumbent 
the  delicate  task  of  forming  and  moulding  our  individual  characters. 

2  o 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THB  CONSTITUTION   OF  800IBTIU. 

L 

Animal  SocieUea. 

Man  has  long  enough  deceived  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
made  in  the  image  of  the  Divinity.  It  is  now  moie  than  time  to 
say  and  to  repeat  to  this  poor  cieature  that  he  is  animal  in  eTezy 
fibre  and  in  every  particle  of  his  existence.  In  the  foregoing 
chapters  we  have  several  times  pointed  out  the  mental  similitudea 
which  connect  man  with  his  inferior  brethren.  Many  tendencies, 
many  aptitudes,  on  which  man  prides  himself  ,  may  be  seen  more  or 
less  developed  in  the  animal,  and  it  would  be  only  too  easy  to  point 
out  the  same  manifestations  as  regards  social  matters.  Man  is  no 
doubt  a  sociable  creature,  and  we  may  agree  with  Aristotle  in. 
defining  him  **  a  polite  animap^  But  the  definition  does  not  apply 
only  to  man. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  regard  the  word  "  society  "  in  another 
sense  than  mere  juxtaposition.  The  polypi,  the  madrepores,  the 
ascidise,  oysters,  etc.,  live  together  in  aggregations,  but  their  grouping 
together  is  not  a  matter  of  sociability  any  more  than  the  clustering 
of  buds  or  leaves  on  a  tree.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  clouds  of 
grasshoppers  which  from  time  to  time  devastate  Algeria,  or  the 
immense  columns  of  butterflies  which  in  summer  may  sometimes 
be  seen  swarming  in  our  own  country.  The  idea  of  society  implies 
that  of  active  concourse ;  a  social  state  can  exist  only  where  creatures  ' 
endowed  more  or  less  with  sensibility,  with  will,  and  with  intelli- 
gence, pursue  together  the -same  object  in  common. 

A  glance  over  the  animal  world  from  this  point  of  view  may  be 
interesting  and  instructive.  As  regards  social  aptitudes  the  palm 
is  far  from  belonging  to  the  mammalia,  even  to  the  mammalia- 
most  approaching  to  man ;  nor  could  we  decern  it  to  the  inferior 
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haman  groups.  Many  mammalia  come  together  only  temporarily 
during  the  season  when  prompted  by  their  amorous  desires.  Deer 
will  form  small  societies  amongst  themselves,  but  these  societies 
are  no  more  than  mere  family  associations.  Eeindeer,  buffaloes,  wild 
honeSy  elephants,  certain  kinds  of  monkeys  sometimes  constitute 
large  agglomerations,  in  which  a  sort  of  government  of  a  hierarchical 
order  may  he  found  established.  Flocks  of  wild  reindeer  are  guided 
and  protected  by  the  old  males,  who  in  their  turn  act  as  sentinels 
while  the  others  are  resting ;  and  they  are  ever  careful  to  stop  the 
more  foremost  of  the  herd,  or  to  drive  in  the  laggards.  In  the 
same  way  the  tribes  of  elephants  do  not  gambol  and  frolic  unless 
they  are  under  the  guard  of  a  few  old  males. 

The  chief  of  the  hordes  of  cercopithici  is  careful  also  every 
now  and  then  to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree  to  explore  the 
soiTounding  country,  and  by  guttural  noises  he  communicates  the 
result  of  his  examination  to  his  associates.  Anthropomorphous 
monkeys  collect  together  only  in  little  groups,  in  polygamous 
families,  living  under  the  despotic  authority  of  a  male  adult,  who 
is  served  and  obeyed  until  the  young  ones  revolt  and  assassinate 
him.  The  gorillas  so  grouped  together  in  little  hordes  have  made 
themselves  masters  over  a  whole  district;  thuy  arm  themselves 
with  sticks  and  stones,  and  drive  from  off  the  soil  and  away  out  of 
the  country  everything  which  is  displeasing  to  them. 

But  how  rude  are  these  slight  associations  if  we  compare 
them  to  the  firmly-established  republics  of  lx'(>s  and  of  ants  I 
We  have  all  heard  of  these  societies,  so  numerous  and  so  well- 
regulated,  in  which  the  nervous  instinct,  which  makes  men  say 
and  do  so  many  foolish  things,  is  made  subordinate  to  the  social 
interest,  where  the  system  of  castes  is  fully  practised,  and  where 
the  division  of  laljour  is  pushed  so  far.  In  the  republic  of  bees 
there  is  in  the  first  place  a  female  whose  only  occupation  is  to 
furnish  citizens  to  the  state ;  then  there  are  males  or  drone  bees, 
and  working  bees  or  neuters.  These  last  divide  themselves  into 
working  nurses  or  working  wax  bees.  Social  foresight  is  pushed 
very  far,  they  are  careful  to  provide  against  eventualities  by  filling 
everywhere  the  closed  cells  with  wax.     If  they  wish  to  build  a 
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hiye^  the  work  is  all  divided  out.  Some  of  the  female  workisg 
bees  furnish  the  necessary  materials,  others  plan  out  the  work, 
which  is  finished  by  another  set  of  female  workers.  And  during 
all  this  other  females  provide  the  labourers  with  food.  If  the 
female  bee  is  hungry  she  has  only  to  lower  her  trunk.  At  this 
signal  the  purveyor  of  food  opens  her  honey  bag  and  pours  out  a 
sufficient  quantity.  All  this  industry  is  performed  freely  and 
spontaneously ;  there  is  no  despotism  in  these  societies,  and  indi- 
vidual initiative  has  no  other  guide  than  the  instinct  of  duty. 
The  female  bees  so  unsexed  and  deprived  of  the  joys  of  maternity 
are  not  wanting  in  solicitude  for  the  young.  They  take  care  of 
them,  they  bring  them  up,  and  the  affectionate  sentiments  which 
subsist  between  the  nurses  and  their  children  are  later  transformed 
into  one  of  the  strongest  social  ties. 

Ants,  too,  have  created  for  themselves  a  similar  social  organisa- 
tion. With  them,  when  the  females  have  become  pregnant^  they 
themselves  pull  out  their  wings  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
foundation  of  a  new  tribe.  When  this  new  tribe  has  become 
numerous,  they  will  soon  construct  an  underground  habitation,  in 
which  everything  will  be  ordained  towards  the  perpetuation  of 
their  kind.  They  will  build  a  city  and  defend  it  most  courageously, 
and  this  city  will  have  gates  opened  always  in  the  daytime  and 
closed  at  night.  Among  the  termites  there  is  only  one  fruitful 
female  ant.  There  are  also  winged  and  idle  males,  and  the  neuter 
aptera,  some  of  whom  are  busy  in  constructing  the  great  pha- 
lanstery of  the  republic,  while  others  form  a  warlike  caste  apart 
We  may  also  mention  the  ants  who  have  domesticated  the  plant- 
lice,  those  who,  like  the  formica  rubescens,  have  confided  to  their 
slaves  the  care  of  constructing  their  nest,  and  to  furnish  their 
larvae.  These  ants  are  so  aristocratic  that  they  cannot  eat  alone ; 
they  will  die  of  hunger  if  their  slaves  are  not  ready  to  put  their 
food  into  their  mouths  ! 

This  last  case  is  a  social  monstrosity.  The  ants,  ignorant, 
we  may  suppose,  of  our  human  prejudices,  have,  in  pushing  matters 
to  an  extreme  length,  realised  for  themselves  caricatures  of  our  own 
aristocracies.     But  what  good  examples  may  we  not  find  in  these 
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little  republics,  where  family  feeling  is  established,  and  care  for 
the  welfare  of  others  is  pushed  to  an  extent  of  which  men  have 
hitherto  been  incapable ! 

The  surest  way  to  make  us  admire  the  cities  built  by  bees 
and  by  ants  is  to  consider  the  societies  which  human  beings  have 
formed  for  themselves. 

IL 

The  Melanesian  Societies. 

In  the  Melanesian  races  we  may  see  a  long  graduating  scale  of 
societies  and  governments,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  humblest 
people  in  this  series  are  very  little  removed  from  animality. 

The  Tasmanians,  grouped  together  in  small  hordes,  each  having 
their  totems,  used  to  live  almost  in  an  anarchical  condition.  In  the 
time  of  war,  but  then  only,  each  horde  would  flock  round  their 
temporary  chief,  and  they  would  obey  his  orders  until  danger  was 
actually  upon  them. 

In  these  small  societies  there  was  no  sort  of  division  of  the  social 
labour.  Xo  aristocracy,  no  caste,  no  slave.  For  slavery  will  imply 
a  certain  degree  of  civilisation.  In  the  earliest  days  of  every  society 
wars  are  pitiless ;  no  quarter  is  shown  to  the  conquered  people. 

But  with  the  Tasmanians,  an  idea  of  law  had  begun  to  show 
itself.  To  infringe  a  man's  right  of  property  over  his  wife  or 
wives  was  considered  a  fault  deserving  severe  chastisement.  The 
delinquent,  fastened  to  a  tree,  had  to  expiate  his  crime  by  serving 
as  a  target  for  the  javelins  of  his  neighbours.  He  was  allowed, 
however,  to  ward  them  ofif,  perhaps  with  a  shield. 

The  Tasmanian  hordes  must  have  been  very  small,  for  the  Austra- 
lians, who  were  more  civilised,  live  together  in  very  small  agglomera- 
tions. Dam  pier  saw  them  always  in  groups  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
never  more,  counting  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  Sturt  met  only  fifty  individuals 
over  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  But  in  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Murray  the  country  is  more  thickly  peopled. 

The  social  organisation  of  the  Australians,  which  we  know 
better  than  that  of  the  now  extinct  Tasmanians,  is,  we  believe,  more 
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complex.  In  theii  tribes  the  Australians  have  created  for  themselves 
a  sort  of  aristocracy.  In  the  same  way  that  hordes  of  chimpanzees 
are  despotically  governed  by  the  old  males,  the  small  Australian 
societies  are  governed  by  their  old  men,  or  by  the  most  robust  of 
their  male  members.  A  whole  collection  of  roles  and  cnstoms 
puts  at  the  discretion  of  these  privileged  persons  the  life  and  the 
property  of  the  weak,  of  the  young,  of  the  women.  Everything 
that  they  like  becomes  their  own  as  a  matter  of  right :  the  best 
bits  of  food,  the  handsomest  women,  or  whatever  they  may  fancy. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  young  are  forbidden  to  eat  of  the 
emu.  All  these  tyrannical  customs  are  not  supported  bj  any 
family  reasons ;  they  merely  suppose  an  agglomeration  of  people 
more  or  less  large. 

For  the  weaker  ones  servitude  becomes  an  absolute  necessity ;  to 

think  even  of  escaping  from  it  is  considered  a  crime,  often  punished 

with  death.    But  still  there  does  exist  a  sort  of  social  justice.    For 

certain  offences,  the  injured  person  has  a  right  to  inflict  upon  the 

wrongdoer  so  many  cuts  with  a  lance  upon  this  or  that  part  of  his 

body.     Sentiments  of  joint  responsibility  may  also  be  observed, 

though  they  are  naturally  of  a  very  barbarous  kind.     As  they 

never  consider  the  death  of  a  man  to  have  come  by  natural  causes, 

it  is  with  them  a  sacred  duty  to  avenge  the  death  on  the  real  or 

supposed  murderer,  or  upon  one  or  more  members  of  his  tribe.     It 

will  make  no  difference  if  the  deceased  has  been  killed,  or  if  he 

has  died  accidentally,  or  of  sickness.     In  this  latter  case,  his  death 

is  imputed  to  some  wicked  machinations  of  a  member  of  a  hostile 

thbe ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  strong  point  of  duty  to  avenge 

the  death  by  killing  a  number  of  persons,  proportionate  in  number 

to  the  importance  of  the  deceased. 

If  we  will  recollect  that  in  the  small  Australian  societies  the 
family  and  the  laws  of  inheritance  are  governed  by  precise  customs, 
we  shall  at  once  agree  that  these  societies  of  men  are  higher  than 
the  societies  of  monkeys,  though  they  are  very  far  inferior  to  the 
societies  of  ants  and  of  bees. 

Among  the  Melanesians  in  the  Fiji  islands,  the  despotic  power 
has  become  organised ;  it  has  been  constructed  after  some  system 
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ot  rale.  The  Fijian  chieftains,  whose  dignity  is  hereditury,  enjoy 
plannry  power.  As  they  come  near  to  them,  the  common  people 
lirostrete  themselves  ;  to  apeak  to  them  they  employ  a  whole 
rocabulary  of  aoivila  worda  ruid  o.tpresaiona,  mich  as  "god,"  "root 
af  wiT,"  etc.  etc.  The  snbjecta  hold  their  property  only  under  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  chiefs,  who  dispose  of  it  for  their  own  use 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  At  the  time  of  Dumont  d'UrviUe'a  travels, 
half  a  oentuty  ago,  the  whole  population  of  the  archipelago  was 
undei  the  orders  of  a  monarch,  who  owned  more  than  a  hundred 
WiToe,  who  claimed  also,  as  his  tribute,  young  girls,  the  teeth  of 
whales,  boats,  the  stuffs  fabricated  fiom  the  mulberry  tree,  mats, 
bananas,  pigs,  and  anything  else  if  he  wanted  tt. 

In  Fiji  judicial  penalties  are  regulated  according  to  the  rank  in 
eodety;  the  gravity  of  a  crime  varies  vrith  the  social  position 
of  the  cnlprit.  A  theft  committed  by  one  of  the  people  is  a 
much  more  serious  offence  than  murder  perpetrated  by  a  chief. 
Bat  the  faults  held  worthy  of  ptinishment  are  not  numerous. 
They  are :  theft,  adultery,  rape,  magic,  arson,  the  want  of  regpect 
towards  an  important  personage.  The  offences  will  group  them- 
selres,  for  the  moat  part,  under  two  main  heads :  offences  against 
the  master,  and  violation  of  property.  This  same  remark  will  he 
found  applicable  to  many  other  ethnical  groups,  and  to  many 
oUier  races  of  men.  Wo  shall  see,  in  point  of  fact,  that  in  many 
bftrtMTOus  societies  men  think  much  more  of  the  rights  of  property 
tlwn  of  the  valne  of  human  life. 

Jn  Now  Caledonia  society  is  better  administered,  it  Ja  also  rather 
IwB  eervile.  According  to  M.  de  Rochaa,  each  Now  Caledonian 
tribe  forms  in  itself  a  small  feudal  organism.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  Bocial  scale  we  find  the  villains,  the  labourers,  who  may  be 
pTOprietors,  and  who  may  consider  their  own  bodies  to  be  their 
own  property,  more  or  less,  on  condition  that  they  pay  to  their 
maateT  certain  finea.  Above  them  thei«  is  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy, according  to  the  right  of  male  primogeniture.  1'his  aris- 
toency,  composed  of  vassalsand  sub-vassals,  obeys  a  much-respected 
;  but  in  bini  is  not  vested  the  power  of  disposing  of  the 
the  property  of  his  noblea.      He  wHl,  however,  be  leas 
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ceremonious  with  his  Tillains ;  and  a  chief  named  Bouarate,  who  has 
left  behind  him  a  glorious  name,  thought  it  perfectly  Intimate, 
every  now  and  then,  when  dining  at  home/ to  eat  one  of  his  inferior 
subjects.  Another  chief  who  made  use  of  his  people  as  though 
they  were  a  provision  market,  thought  well  to  preserve  human  flesh 
by  salting  it. 

In  New  Caledonia  slavery  does  not  yet  exist,  and  the  wars  are 
therefore  very  bloody.  But  some  small  sparks  of  humanity  are 
beginning  to  appear ;  if  in  the  middle  of  a  battle,  for  instance,  a 
chief  desires  that  any  particular  life  may  be  spared,  that  individual 
will  be  respected. 

The  same  prisoner  may  afterwards  be  adopted,  if  the  chief  gives 
his  consent ;  henceforward  he  forms  part  of  the  tribe  to  which  his 
adopted  father  belongs.  This  facility  of  adopting  and  of  assimilation 
is  common  among  the  primitive  races,  in  whom  a  patriotic  sentiment 
is  still  very  ill  defined. 

On  the  whole,  the  social  organisation  of  the  New^  Caledonians 
seems  to  be  the  most  complex  and  also  the  most  advanced  of  any 
of  the  Melanesian  people.  The  primitive  confusion  has  been 
followed  by  an  hereditary  hierarchy,  and,  despotic  as  this  hierarchy 
may  be,  a  certain  individual  right  is  already  beginning  to  be 
recognised ;  also,  to  a  small  extent,  humanity  is  sometimes  practised. 
But  we  may  ask  if  this  social  constitution,  relatively  advu|ped,  is 
in  fact  the  work  of  the  Melanesians  themselves.  We  do  not  find 
it  elsewhere  in  Melanesia,  and  it  is  certain  that  New  Caledonia  has 
more  than  once  received  emigrants  from  Polynesia,  who  have  intro- 
duced there  the  custom  of  the  taboo.  In  any  case,  whether  it  be  native 
or  imported,  the  New  Caledonian  civilisation  indicates  a  certain 
degree  of  perfectibility  among  the  people  who  have  adopted  it. 

ni. 
Societies  in  Southern  Africa, 

The  black  or  the  negroid  races  on  the  vast  African  continent  are 
anthropologically  very  different  They  certainly  do  not  all  come 
from  the  same  origin,  and  many  of  their  ethnical  groups  have  evolved 
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separately.     Nevertheless  some  sort  of  sociological  gradation  may  be 
noticed  in  Africa,  starting  from  the  south  and  going  northward. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  we  must  place  the  Bushmen,  people 
who  wander  about  in  families,  in  small  groups,  in  human  flocks, 
through  the  forests  and  plains  of  southern  Africa.  They  are  igno- 
lant  of  agriculture,  they  have  no  domestic  animals,  they  eat  what- 
ever they  can  kill  or  steal,  crunching,  when  they  can  And  them,  a 
few  roots,  the  larvae  of  ants,  and  grasshoppers ;  they  live  in  naturally- 
made  grottoes,  or  in  holes  scooped  out  in  the  earth.  They  are  not 
more  advanced  than  the  most  humble  types  of  the  animal  creation. 

The  higher  kinds  of  the  same  race,  the  Hottentots,  properly 
80  called,  have  founded  amongst  themselves  pastoral  societies,  and 
they  are  a  people  much  more  advanced.  But  strangers  to  agriculture, 
at  least  in  their  native  state,  they  will  sometimes  descend  to  the 
bestial  life  of  the  Bushmen,  if  it  happens  to  them  to  lose  any  of 
their  cattle.  Thompson  has  seen  some  of  the  members  belonging 
to  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  their  tribes — the  Koraquas — go 
through  this  sociological  retrogression  ;  for  though  progress  is 
general  in  humanity,  it  does  not  always  move  regularly. 

In  the  villages  in  the  Hottentot  kraals,  no  form  of  government 
has  yet  dawned  upon  the  people.  In  time  of  peace,  each  clan 
scarcely  know  of  other  laws  than  a  few  of  their  own  customs.  But 
over  each  kraal  there  is  a  chief,  whoso  authority  in  time  of  peace  is 
^^^ost  nominal ;  his  office  is  sometimes  temporary,  and  sometimes 
hereditary.  In  some  of  the  Koraqua  kraals,  the  chief  used  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  when  the  son  in  fighting  against  his 
father  had  succeeded  in  ousting  him  ;  it  was  literally  no  more  than 
the  law  of  the  stronger  party.  The  Hottentots  have  no  social 
hierarchy ;  an  aristocracy  and  slavery  are  equally  unknown.  But 
a  wide  difference  is  made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the 
possession  of  a  large  flock  gives  to  a  man  a  great  social  influence. 
It  is  the  aristocracy  of  cattle,  not  of  money. 

This  same  aristocracy  may  be  seen  also  among  the  Kafirs,  who 
are  neighbours  and  rivals  of  the  Hottentots ;  the  Kafirs  are  both 
an  agricultural  and  a  pastoral  people,  and  their  social  state  is  of  a 
more  complex  kind.     **  The  organisation  of  each  Kafir  tribe  is  a 
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coarse  feudal  hierarchy,  governed  hy  an  absolute  monarch,  whose 
authority  becomes  mitigated  by  deputations  of  the  people.  Every 
man  is  the  chief  of  his  own  family ;  he  is  the  undoubted  master 
of  his  wives  whom  he  has  bought ;  he  is  the  master  of  his 
children,  until  the  son  is  old  enough  to  share  with  him  the  parental 
authority.  Each  father  of  a  family  ordinarily  holds  his  property 
under  a  suzerain,  near  to  the  eotla  (the  Kafir  forum),  on  idiich  he 
builds  his  house.  And  this  suzerain  owes  his  obedience  to  the 
chief  of  the  tribe.  He  is  the  master  supreme.  It  is  he  who 
divides  the  land  according  to  the  individual  wants,  for  in  Kafiana 
landed  property  is  held  in  common.  It  is  he  who  is  at  the  head  of 
every  hunting  or  war  expedition,  which  he  orders  and  conducts  as 
he  pleases.  But  still  this  kingling,  who  sometimes  rales  over  towns 
of  8000  or  10,000  inhabitants,  does  not  usually  take  upon  himself  to 
decide  a  matter  of  much  importance,  without  first  convoking  the 
pUshOy  or  the  national  assembly.  In  this  assembly  the  orators  are 
allowed  the  greatest  liberty  of  speech ;  the  king  must  not  allow 
himself  to  be  angered  at  anything  that  is  said.  But,  as  a  con- 
solation, he  is  not  obliged  to  take  into  account  any  opposition 
that  is  made  to  him. 

''  The  Kafir  kings,  proprietors  of  large  flocks,  are  necessarily  rich 
men,  for  they  are  the  great  purveyors  of  the  tribe,  and  they  do  not 
impose  a  regular  impost  except  a  tax  upon  the  game  killed,  and 
upon  the  booty  taken  in  war.  We  may  add  the  fines  that  they 
inflict  upon  guilty  persons,  but  these  are  relatively  rare;  the 
Kafir  code  is  purely  traditional  and  is  very  elementary,  it  punishes 
only  a  very  small  number  of  crimes  or  oflences.  Theft  is  punished 
by  chastisement  or  by  death.  Adultery  is  reprimanded  as  though 
it  were  theft ;  the  manners  in  this  respect  are  far  from  being  severe. 
On  the  other  hand,  human  life  is  very  little  respected.  The  husband 
may  kill  his  wife  for  the  most  futile  reasons.  In  Kafir  towns  and 
villages  murder  will  produce  little  or  no  sensation  among  the  people. 
Everyone  defends  himself  as  he  can,  and  he  takes  his  revenge  afte? 
his  own  fashion."* 

*  Gh.  Letonrnean,  article  "  Cafrei "  (*'  Diet.  Enoydop.  des  So.  M^calea 
i.zi.). 
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Power  and  social  rank  are  hereditary.  In  some  tribes  the  servility 
is  excessive,  for  the  inferior  ought  to  salute  his  chief,  saying  to 
him :  "  Tou  are  my  chief,  and  I  am  your  dog."  The  Kafir  aris- 
tocracy consider  wealth  as  the  basis  of  their  existence ;  for  among 
the  Matchlapis  those  who  own  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  to 
maintain  a  family  have  the  right  to  the  title  of  chief. 

In  some  tribes,  notably  the  Bachapins  and  the  Bechnanas, 
there  is  also  a  servile  class  who  hunt  with  the  dogs  for  the  profit  of 
their  masters,  and  are  obliged  to  bring  to  them  the  skins  of  all  the 
^wimftlfl  killed.  Sumptuary  laws  forbid  members  of  this  class  to 
make  use  of  the  same  skins  for  their  clothing  that  the  rich  men 
use — jackal  skin,  for  instance ;  their  quality  of  slave  is  hereditary, 
as  are  also  the  dignities  among  the  rich. 

Ll  a  word,  the  Kafirs  have  not  got  beyond  their  primitive  anarchy 
except  to  organise  a  state  of  slavery.  Many  other  races,  as  we  shall 
see,  have  followed  the  same  steps ;  even  this  is  progress,  it  is  a 
barbarous  moving  onward  towards  a  better  future. 

We  may  also  remark  that  in  these  coarse  societies  the  law  first 
eoncems  itself  with  the  care  of  property ;  but  it  pays  very  little 
attention  to  any  regard  for  human  life.  This  is  a  significant  fact ; 
it  is  also  a  very  common  one,  and  we  may  connect  it  with  what 
we  have  already  said  in  speaking  of  morality.  Pity,  charity, 
justice,  etc.,  are  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  but  they  are  the 
traits  of  a  later  season. 

The  Kafir  society,  with  its  hierarchy,  its  castes,  its  monarch,  has 
already  taken  rigid  forms  very  similar  to  those  which  we  find 
among  the  majority  of  the  human  groups  at  a  certain  time  in  their 
evolution. 

Among  the  Gaboon  tribes  we  may  study  this  social  condition  in 
its  primitive  state.  In  this  region  each  tribe  divides  itself  into 
dans,  they  again  subdivide  themselves  into  small  villages,  more  or 
lees  nomad,  and  each  having  their  independent  chief.  The  power 
of  these  chieftains  is  generally  hereditary.  Ordinarily  it  passes 
horn  one  brother  to  another,  as  among  the  Kafirs ;  but  the  elders 
have  the  right  of  passing  their  veto ;  they  may  also  exclude  the 
rightful  heir,  and  elect  another. 
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To  this  same  council  of  old  men  also  belongs  the  right  of 
deciding  if  the  community  ought  to  emigrate;  if  they  ought  or 
not  to  declare  war.  The  king  decides  only  upon  mattezs  of 
daily  practice. 

Slavery  is  in  vogue  among  these  people,  and  we  may  see  dearly 
the  reason.  Punishment  there  is  inflicted  in  a  very  simple  manner: 
— a  man  is  condemned  to  slavery  or  to  death.  Of  all  rights,  the 
right  of  property  is  the  most  strongly  respected.  The  adulterer^ 
that  is,  he  who  has  violated  feminine  property,  is  sold  as  a  slave ; 
so  also  are  thieves  and  insolvent  debtors.  These  men  pay  their 
creditors  in  the  shape  of  service  done.  Sorcerers,  and  children  of 
whom  people  wish  to  rid  themselves,  share  thiB  same  fate.  Prisoners 
whose  lives  have  been  spared  are  also  sold.  But  for  slavery,  all 
these  disinherited  persons  in  the  .Gaboon  tribes  would  be  put  to 
death.  A  slave  trade  is  everywhere  carried  on  between  the  tribes^ 
on  the  seashore  and  also  on  board  the  slave-ships.  But  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  sea-coast,  a  slave  is  the 
monetary  unity.  When  slaves  are  kept  in  the  village,  it  is 
intended  that  they  shall  reproduce  their  own  kind ;  their  dee- 
cendants  are  servile  by  the  right  of  birth.  Slaves  in  this  category 
are  treated  with  some  consideration ;  they  are  not  sold  out  of  the 
country.  A  sort  of  feeling  of  humanity  has  already  arisen  in  their 
favour,  for  they  have  the  right  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  to  choose  there  a  new  master,  who  is  bound  by  public 
opinion  to  take  charge  of  them. 

IV. 

Societies  in  the  Centre  of  Africa. 

Certain  negro  groups  whose  social  condition  we  have  just 
sketched  are  tending  more  or  less  clearly  to  institute  slavery,  castes, 
and  the  theory  of  absolute  power.  This  organisation,  still  in  an 
embryo  and  confused  state  among  the  black  men  in  Gaboon,  is 
spreading  and  becoming  implanted  in  the  portion  of  Africa  north 
of  the  equator.  We  find  there,  all  across  the  continent,  a  laige 
zone  that  we  may  call  the  servile  zone,  and  which  stretches  from 
Senegambia  and  from  Guinea  as  far  as  Abyssinia. 
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Over  all  this  vast  region,  occupied  hy  the  best  specimens  of  the 
black  races  of  men,  by  populations  in  which  Berber  or  Semitio 
bloocl  is  more  or  less  mixed,  monarchical  despotism  is  exercised 
almost  without  control. 

In  Ashanti  the  king,  who  has  3333  wives,  a  mystical  number 
rigorously  determined,  inherits  all  the  gold  belonging  to  his  sub- 
jects. In  his  purchases  he  makes  use  of  weights  a  third  heavier 
than  those  used  by  the  rest  of  the  nation.  He  is  surrounded  by 
ehildren,  who  carry  for  him  his  fetich  arrows,  and  they  have  the 
right  of  pillage  over  all  the  common  people.  Whenever  this  demi- 
god spits,  children,  who  carry  with  them  elephants'  tails,  carefully 
wipe  up  the  royal  saliva,  or  cover  it  over  with  sand.  When  he 
sneezes,  all  his  assistants  draw  two  of  their  fingers  across  their  fore- 
heads and  across  their  chest;  this  is  equivalent  to  asking  for  a 
benediction. 

The  Bambarrans  of  Kaarta  are  a  little  less  servile.  At  his  corona- 
tion the  king  has  to  undergo  a  sort  of  investiture.  He  is  lifted  up 
on  a  large  strip  of  oxhide  by  the  representatives  of  the  caste  of  the 
blacksmiths,  and  he  then  listens  to  the  following  allocution : 
"  Before  accepting  the  power  you  must  know  four  things : — First, 
that  you  are  our  master  and  that  all  our  heads  belong  to  you ; 
4MCond]y,  that  you  must  treat  us  as  your  fathers  have  treated  us ; 
thirdly,  that  you  must  make  the  laws  respected  and  protect  the 
nation ;  fourthly,  that  you  must  win  the  favour  that  you  receive 
by  signalising  yourself  in  a  warlike  expedition." 

This  ceremony,  however,  does  not  at  all  prevent  the  monarch 
from  enjoying  absolute  power,  or  even  from  choosing  his  place  of 
residence  where  he  pleases. 

Among  the  Mandingos,  and  among  them  only,  do  we  find  the 
despotic  power  at  all  mitigated.  Before  declaring  war,  before 
concluding  peace,  or  deciding  upon  a  matter  of  any  importance, 
every  Mandingo  king  ought  to  take  the  advice  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  elders  and  of  the  principal  members  of  his  small 
nation. 

The  Timmanis  have  also  their  deliberative  assemblies,  that  which 
in  the  greater  part  of  negro  Africa  is  called  palavers.     But  these 
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assemblies  are  purely  formal ;  the  orators  as  they  speak  are  careful 
to  watch  for  the  expression  of  the  king's  face,  and  to  make  their 
opinions  conform  to  his. 

Among  the  Fellatsdis,  in  Soudan,  despotism  is  absolute ;  the  king 
will  concede,  possess,  or  sell,  at  his  own  pleasure  the  goyemment 
of  his  provinces  to  whomsoever  he  pleases. 

At  Katunga,  in  the  valley  of  the  Niger,  when  the  king  holds  an 
audience,  the  eunuchs,  the  courtiers,  and  aU  the  assistants  ought^ 
before  sitting  down,  to  prostrate  themselves  lying  with  their 
stomachs  on  the  ground,  and  be  bare  of  clothing  down  to  the  waist. 
Then  they  must  drag  themselves  along  the  ground  towards  their 
master,  kissing  the  earth  as  they  do  so,  and  rolling  their  heads  in 
the  dust  They  compete  one  against  the  other  as  to  who  shall 
most  besmear  himself. 

The  same  unlimited  despotism  exists  in  Borgou,  where  the  king 
is  the  judge  over  every  matter  of  business  in  dispute,  and  he 
decides  as  his  caprice  directs. 

At  Kiama,  still  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  king,  when  he  is 
mounted  on  his  superb  charger  and  followed  by  a  numerous  armed 
escort,  has  close  to  his  side  six  young  girl  slaves  holding  in  their 
right  hands  three  light  javelins  ;  they  wear  no  other  clothing  but 
a  band  of  cotton  around  their  heads  and  a  string  of  glass-waie 
around  their  waist 

The  King  of  Boussa  thought  that  the  European  system  of 
monogamy  might  be  good  enough  for  the  common  people,  but  for 
monarchs  he  considered  that  it  was  very  impertinent. 

We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Speke  for  some  curious  details  in 
the  great  monarchy  of  M'tesa  near  the  large  lake  on  the  Upper 
Nile.  Here  we  find  absolute  power  almost  in  the  form  of  a 
caricature.  Whenever  the  monarch  holds  an  audience  the  nobles 
and  the  high  dignitaries  place  themselves  round  about  him, 
crouched  up  or  kneeling,  and  they  remain  perfectly  silent  in  this 
form  of  adoration.  Any  default  in  a  ceremonial  form  is  punished 
instantly  with  death.  The  courtiers  or  the  ambassadors,  when 
they  have  to  report  upon  a  mission,  approach  the  king  grovelling 
in  the  dust.     The  monarch  expedites  business  very  promptly  by 
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uidering  confiscation  of  property,  fustigation,  and  capital  punish- 
ment, while  young  women,  quite  naked,  are  handing  about  cups  of 
banana  wine.  Every  royal  decision,  no  matter  what  it  be,  must  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  grace,  and  he  whom  it  concerns  must  roll 
in  the  dust,  grovel  with  his  belly  on  the  ground,  and  utter  cries  of 
rejoicing.  At  the  same  time  the  great  king  receives  the  fines 
which  he  has  levied,  the  presents  that  are  brought  to  him  cither 
in  cattle  or  in  women.  The  latter  are  usually  young  girls  respect- 
fully offered  by  tlieir  fathers  and  destined  to  replace  the  odalisks 
in  the  harem  whom  the  monarch  causes  to  be  slaughtered  when 
they  have  ceased  to  please  him. 

Farther  northward,  but  still  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile,  the 
Niam-Niam  kings  every  now  and  then  will  rage  and  howl  like 
wild  beasts  over  one  of  their  subjects ;  they  will  cut  off  his  head 
with  their  scimitar  only  to  show  that  this  human  animal  was  their 
property.  The  Monbottous  consider  that  every  object  touched  by 
the  king  becomes  sacred,  no  once  is  henceforward  allowed  to  touch 
it.  In  the  Mahomedan  states  of  Fezzan,  Sennaar,  Darfur,  the 
govfimment  is  also  the  most  absolute  monarchy.  In  Sennaar,  upon 
the  accession  of  the  king,  all  his  collateral  relations  are  put  to 
death,  all  the  land  belongs  to  him^  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  his  slaves. 

So  also  in  Abyssinia  every  man  is  bom  a  slave  of  the  sovereign. 
The  monarch  overrides  all  law,  he  is  proprietor  of  all  the  soil,  he 
decides  absolutely  upon  every  civil  or  ecclesiastical  matter  of 
business,  he  is  at  once  pope  and  sultan. 

In  Madagascar,  too,  tho  sovereign  exercises  an  unlimited  power. 
He  disposes  at  will  of  tho  life  and  property  of  his  subjects. 

But  though  he  is  the  personification  of  the  most  complete 
despotism,  the  African  monarch  is  not  the  only  master.  Under 
him  there  is  ordinarily  a  long  hierarchical  scale  of  tyrants,  one 
more  brutal  than  the  other.  There  are  castes  of  aristocratical 
bullies  who,  after  grovellinj:;  on  their  belly  before  the  king,  trample 
upon  the  neck  of  tho  slave.  With  some  few  unimportant  differ- 
ences, this  is  the  sort  of  social  orgitnisation  among  all  the  servile 
people  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking. 
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In  Ashanti  a  sort  of  council  of  state,  composed  of  four  members 
of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  principal  chiefs,  have  a  consulting 
voice  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Among  the  Bambarrans  of  Kaarta  there  are  three  anstocratical 
castes :  (1)  the  caste  of  the  blacksmiths,  of  which  the  chief  crowns 
the  kings  upon  their  accession,  and  has  the  right  of  justice  in  his 
caste;  (2)  the  tanners;  (3)  the  griots.  The  revenues  of  the  state 
are  composed  of  the  booty  taken  in  war,  tribute-money  paid  by 
the  neighbours,  a  tithe  ad  valorem  duty  put  upon  all  merchan- 
dise transported  by  caravans,  arbitrary  taxes  levied  capriciously 
by  the  king,  and  tithes  in  kind  which  weigh  upon  the  labour  of  the 
different  castes  or  corporations.  A  similar  system  exists  also  in 
Bondou  and  among  the  Timmanis.  In  Mahomedan  countries  such 
as  Bondou,  or  among  the  Fulahs,  Mussulman  laws  are  more  or 
less  in  force ;  but  everywhere  the  imans  who  exact  them  are  good 
courtiers. 

The  Mandingos,  as  well  as  the  Bambarrans,  have  their  pro- 
fessional castes:  blacksmiths,  and  shoemakers,  also  orators  and 
musicians ;  and  in  the  first  rank  must  be  put  the  profession  of 
the  Koran. 

Even  in  these  barbarous  societies,  the  organisation  becomes 
special  and  complex.  Despotism  is  conducted  after  a  regular 
form;  and  the  most  civilised  of  these  agglomerations,  the  Man- 
dingos,  for  instance,  are  beginning  to  attach  a  value  to  artistic 
and  intellectual  aptitudes.  Despotic  monarchy  is  none  the  less 
violent ;  it  exists  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  Bondou,  to  kill  a  lion 
is  an  offence  for  which  pardon  must  be  asked  of  the  chiefs ;  for  this 
is  considered  as  a  want  of  respect  to  the  sovereign.  In  Kiama 
men  salute  their  superiors  by  lying  down  with  their  bellies  touch- 
ing the  ground ;  the  women  kneel,  their  elbows  on  the  ground  and 
their  hands  open.  In  Kano,  the  governor  lets  out  all  the  shops  at 
so  much  a  month,  and  he  regulates  at  his  pleasure  the  price  of 
every  article. 

The  government  and  those  men  in  power  think  little  about  the 
people,  except  as  to  how  far  they  can  vex  and  oppress  them  ;  othe^ 
wise  they  allow  them  liberty  to  do  what  harm  they  like.     The 
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people  in  the  towns  are  always  fighting  one  against  the  other ;  thej 
irill  at  once  jump  at  any  pretext  for  pillage  and  robbery. 

This  social  state,  which  we  find  almost  everywhere  throughout 
this  African  zone,  is  evidentlya  rough  sketch  of  the  feudal  system ; 
and  in  Abyssinia  it  has  showed- itself  in  the  shape  of  a  real  feudality 
quite  nmilar  to  that  which  has  once  existed  in  Europe.  There  are 
endless  ties,  rights,  and  duties  among  the  Abyssinians^  establishing 
a  reciprocal  joint  responsibility,  which  each  man  prides  himself  in 
obsenring.  The  freed  man,  who  is  bound  to  no  subjection,  is  outside 
the  law  ;  he  is  outside  the  social  pale. 

In  Madagascar  the  nobles,  before  they  were  made  obedient  to  the 
royal  power,  used  to  liye  as  petty  sovereigns,  shut  up  in  their 
fortresses,  pillaging  their  neighbours,  plundering  travellers,  as  was 
the  practice  for  so  long  a  time  with  our  own  feudal  barons.  And 
Kke  oar  old  barons,  the  Madagascar  nobility  used  to  pay  a  tithe  to 
the  suzerain  or  to  the  king.  On  the  other  hand  the  villains  were 
taxable,  and  the  labourers  were  mulcted  at  pleasure. 

Analogies  such  as  these  seem  to  convince  us  of  the  idea  of  a  law 
of  evolution. 

But  hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  governing  classes,  or 
rather  of  the  oppressors.  Beneath  these  privileged  persons  there 
lies  groaning  a  large  mass  of  servile  people,  who  have  many  duties 
to  perform  and  who  enjoy  very  few  rights. 

In  the  countries  of  which  we  are  speaking,  as  in  Gaboon,  the 
soldiers  are  taken  from  the  servile  classes ;  and  all  those  who  are 
condemned  for  insolvability,  or  for  any  offence,  are  also  considered 
servile.  The  newly-made  slave  has  no  surety,  no  guarantee;  he 
may  be  killed  or  sold  at  will.  The  hereditary  slave  is  somewhat 
more  respected;  and  among  the  Mandingos  his  master  cannot 
pat  him  to  death  until  he  has  first  held  a  palaver  to  decide  upon 
his  conduct 

It  is  everywhere  incumbent  upon  slaves  to  cultivate  the  land,  to 
look  after  the  cattle,  to  perform  every  servile  office.  Sometimes 
they  are  allowed  to  have  a  habitation  of  their  own,  and  there  to 
carry  on  a  trade,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  will  make  over 
to  their  master  all  or  a  portion  of  their  profits. 

2  H 
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The  number  of  slaves  is  enormous.  At  Boussa  and  in  the 
neighbouring  districts,  four-fifths  of  the  population  were  slaves 
according  to  B.  and  J.  Lander,  and  three-fourths  according  to 
Mungo  Park. 

In  Madagascar,  where  slavery  has  the  same  origin  as  elsewhere, 
and  the  class  is  made  up  of  convicts  and  insolvent  debtors^  a 
whole  servile  hierarchy  has  been  established,  each  class  having 
their  ovm  different  rights.  The  Hova  slaves  are  the  most  faToured, 
then  come  the  Malagasi  of  every  sort,  and  lastly  the  black  men. 

We  see  therefore  that  from  the  Guinea  coast  to  Madagascar, 
■across  all  the  vast  African  continent,  the  social  state  is  in  reality 
everywhere  very  similar ;  in  certain  regions  only  we  find  it  more 
or  less  clearly  defined.  But  to  complete  our  short  sketch,  we  most 
first  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  administration  of  justica 

It  would  appear  that  nothing  is  more  confined  than  the  moral 
horizon  of  the  poorly-developed  man.  For  this  being,  as  yet  so  very 
inferior,  every  desire  is  lawful ;  for  him,  his  own  personality,  his 
own  small  self  fills  the  whole  universe.  During  this  phase  of  his 
evolution,  man  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  liberty,  of  humanity, 
of  right,  or  of  justice.  If  our  opinion  on  this  point  be  tpatd^  we  shall 
find  superabundant  instances  in  support  of  it  in  Africa. 

In  Ashanti,  to  kill  a  slave  is  quite  an  indifferent  matter.  But 
the  murder  of  a  high  personage  by  another  of  equal  rank  entails 
upon  the  assassin  the  punishment  of  death ;  but  the  guilty  man  is 
allowed  to  kill  himself.  One  of  the  king's  sons  ought  never  to 
be  put  to  death,  no  matter  how  black  be  his  crimes.  'Every  chief, 
but  every  chief  only,  has  the  right  to  kill  or  to  sell  his  wile  if  she 
is  unfaithful  to  him.  Cowardice,  being  a  want  of  respect  to  the 
king,  entails  capital  punishment  Every,  amorous  intrigue  with  a 
woman  belongiug  to  the  royal  family  is  punished  by  castration. 
In  Abyssinia,  as  in  many  other  African  countries,  the  accusation 
of  sorcery  involves  torture,  death,  and  other  punishments.  In  a 
word,  justice  is  no  more  than  the  vengeance  of  damageable  or 
disagreeable  acts  done  to  those  in  power,  and  especially  to  the  king, 
from  whom  everything  proceeds. 
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Over  all  this  region  of  Africa  which  we  are  now  considering,  the 
right  of  high  and  low  justice  belongs  in  principle  to  the  king,  who 
is  almost  quite  free  to  decide  any  matter  just  as  he  may  please. 
In  the  smaller  states  the  master  will  judge  for  himself.  With  the 
Bambarrans  of  Kaarta  the  members  of  the  royal  family  have  only 
the  right  of  middle  and  of  low  justice ;  high  justice  is  the  royal 
prerogative.  Crimes  entailing  death,  and  therefore  submitted  to 
roya]  jurisdiction,  are  theft,  murder,  and  adultery.  But  the  black- 
smiths and  the  royal  family  are  not  liable  to  capital  punishment ; 
they  may  be  subject  to  confiscation  of  property,  banishment,  or  flagel- 
lation. But  the  flagrant  adultery  of  a  blacksmith  with  the  wife  of 
m  liassassi,  or  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  or  with  a  woman  of 
another  caste  than  his  own,  is  a  crime  punished  by  death.  In 
Soudan  the  death  inflicted  will  vary  according  to  the  caste  to 
which  a  man  belongs,  or  according  to  the  religious  faith  he  is 
supposed  to  profess.  In  Mahomedan  countries  the  true  believers  are 
decapitated,  the  others  are  impaled  or  crucifled. 

Among  the  Mandingos,  relatively  more  intelligent,  the  organisa- 
tion of  justice  has  made  a  step  in  advance.  The  trial  is  public,  in  a 
local  spot  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  similar  to  the  cotla  of  the  Kafirs. 
Witnesses  are  called,  and  a  special  functionary,  an  hereditary  judge, 
passes  sentence. 

Among  the  Koorankos,  murder  only  is  punishaljle,  with  death ; 
and  the  guilty  man  may  buy  back  his  life  by  indemnifying  the 
friends  and  parents  of  the  deceased.  The  matter  is  considered 
private,  and  no  one  thinks  of  interfering  with  the  general  interests 
of  society.  This  rude  conception  of  justice  is  very  common  all 
over  the  middle  part  of  Africa.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  never  an 
o£fence  committed ;  damage  is  done  to  the  master  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual So  also  in  case  of  murder,  the  people  who  live  in  the 
Syouah  oasis  deliver  up  the  guilty  man  to  the  relations  of  the 
victim,  and  they  are  free  to  kill  him,  to  torture  him,  to  give  him 
his  liberty,  just  as  they  may  please. 

In  Darfur,  the  sultan  will  judge  according  to  his  own  caprice, 
will  is  law,  and  is  controlled  only  by  the  representations  of  the 
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imans.  In  the  provinces,  the  master's  authority  is  delegated  to  the 
functionaries,  to  the  suh-tjrants  whose  commands  are  acts  of 
arbitrary  authority  upon  a  smaller  scale. 

In  Abyssinia,  there  is  a  class  of  legists  who  boast  that  they 
know  the  Pandects  and  the  Institutes  by  tradition,  brought  to  them 
from  Byzantium ;  but  the  prince  is  above  all  the  laws.  It  is  to 
him  that,  in  principle,  application  must  be  made  for  relief  against 
all  wrongs.  His  door,  his  windows  are  besieged  with  people  crying^ 
weeping,  and  lamenting,  praying  for  justice,  and  if  by  any  chance 
there  are  no  oppressed  people  who  really  want  to  make  their  daims 
heard,  others  are  hired  to  play  their  part 

In  Madagascar,  the  functionaries  administer  justice  in  open  air, 
but  always  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  reserving  for  him  the 
decision  in  graver  matters.  In  Madagascar,  also,  as  in  other 
countries,  as  in  Ashanti,  for  instance,  judges,  when  they  find  them- 
selves embarrassed,  often  resort  to  judicial  proof  by  means  of 
poison.  This  mode  of  judgment,  the  judgment  of  God,  might  be 
exacted  eitjier  by  the  judges  or  by  the  parties,  and  the  trial  was 
made  upon  the  accused  or  upon  an  animal ;  it  was  also  practised 
in  civil  cases  as  well  as  in  criminal 

The  foregoing  facts  will  show  clearly  enough  that  all  ovw  the 
middle  part  of  Africa  the  ideas  of  justice  and  injustice  are  still  in  a 
most  confused  state.  Against  the  slave,  and  especially  the  newly- 
made  slave,  everything  is  lawful ;  and  among  men  who  call 
themselves  free,  the  oppression  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger  is 
the  common  rule.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  in  each  of  these 
small  states,  the  despotism  of  the  master,  hard  as  it  may  be,  is 
still  a  sort  of  social  safeguard.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  death 
of  a  despot  is  the  signal  for  a  long  string  of  acts  of  unbridled 
crime  and  violence ;  the  bad  instincts  of  men  which  fear  alone 
could  keep  in  check  are  then  let  loose.  The  oppressed  man  will 
become  oppressor  in  turn  when  it  is  in  his  power. 

A  certain  sort  of  social  organisation  has,  however,  established 
itself :  individual  property  exists,  but  it  is  tolerated  rather  than 
lawfully  constituted.  The  master  has  learnt  not  to  kill  the  goose 
who  lays  for  him  golden  eggs.     In  place  of  confiscating  everything^ 
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he  will  content  himself  by  capriciously  imposing  heavy  taxes.  At 
KanOy  in  Honssa,  the  governor  takes  for  himself  two-thirds  of  the 
dates  and  other  fruits  brought  into  the  market. 

The  idea  of  offering  protection  to  society  in  general  has  not  yet 
begun  to  da^vn,  nor  yet  the  notion  of  scrupulously  weighing  the 
degrees  of  guilt  in  offences  and  in  crimes.  Human  life  is  not 
guaranteed ;  and  very  generally,  as  among  the  Bambarrans,  theft  is 
reputed  as  the  greatest  of  crimes.  For  in  many  barbarous  societies^ 
and  even  also  in  some  civilised  societies,  man  thinks  more  of  his 
property  than  of  his  life, — especially  of  the  lives  of  others. 

If  we  pass  from  these  rude  disordered  societies  to  that  of 
ancient  Egypt,  a  country  where  the  organisation  was  better  ad- 
ministered, we  shall  see  that  the  different  functions  were  more 
clearly  determined,  the  ofi&ces  were  strictly  hereditary,  the  control 
and  the  administration  of  power  were  better  defined.  'No  doubt 
the  old  Egyptian  race  has  assimilated  to  itself  some  of  the  Berber 
and  Semite  manners ;  but  at  bottom  it  does  not  differ  from  the 
eoarse  states  in  negro  Africa.  It  has  done  no  more  than  regulate 
and  bring  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the  tendencies  and  the  social 
ideas  common  among  all  the  African  races.  At  a  later  date  these 
eustoms  became  modified. 

V. 

The  Social  State  in  Ancient  Egypt, 

In  ancient  Egypt,  as  all  through  the  middle  part  of  Africa  at 
the  present  time,  there  was  at  the  basis  of  society  a  mass  of  servile 
people,  who,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  domestic  animals,  per- 
formed all  the  hard  agricultural  and  industrial  labour.  On  the 
backs  of  these  humble  sons  of  the  state  were  piled  the  aristocratie 
castes,  ingeniously  ranged,  the  most  useless,  as  of  right,  occupy- 
ing the  highest  places.  A  despotic  monarch,  in  all  his  parasite 
splendour,  sat  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  result  of  the  labour 
and  the  suffering  of  a  lai'ge  nation. 

We  are  not  called  upon  now  to  describe  minutely  the  social 
constitution  of  ancient  Egypt^  but  we  may  recall  the  main 
characteristics. 
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There  seem  to  liayie  been  four  castes  :  the  priests,  the  army,  the 
agrioultuial,  and  the  commercial  people.  Outside  these  divisions 
everyone  else  was  a  slave. 

The  superior  castes,  the  warriors  and  the  priests,  possessed  as 
their  own  a  portion  of  the  territory.  It  would  seem  that  th« 
priests  had  first  instituted  a  pure  theocracy,  to  which  the  military 
caste  substituted  afterwards  a  monarchy,  the  government  ol  a  royal 
family  set  up  in  the  middle  of  their  own  body. 

Social  immovability  was  the  general  law  in  the  state.     No  one 
went  out  of  his  caste,  and  every  man  followed  his  fatker's  pro-  < 
fedsion.     The  doctors  even  had  their  hereditary  specialities.     They 
were  each,  from  father  to  son,  obliged  to  concern  themselves  with.- 
the  same  kinds  of  diseases. 

At  the  head  of  all  society,  the  king  and  queen  sat  upon  the 
throne,  honoured  with  the  title  of  gods,  and  surrounded  by  & . 
numerous  train  of  courtiers  ranked  in  minute  hierarchical  sucoee- 
sion.     Orders  of  chivalry  set  off  the  situation  of  the  courtien.. 
There  were  clasps  and  collars  of  honour,  belonging  of  right,  to  the  . 
courtiers  in  chief,  to  the  "  parents.'' 

Passive  obedience  was  the  general  law  in  the  kingdom.  The 
government  knew  everything,  would  do  everything,  directed  every- 
thing.     No  initiative  was  allowed  to  individuals. 

Nevertheless  the  constitution  of  the  Egyptian  state  differed  from 
the  rude  monarchies  now  existing  in  Africa  in  important  matters, 
and  the  balance  was  altogether  in  their  favour.  Justice,  which 
was  usually  administered  by  the  sacerdotal  caste,  was  caiefolly 
organised.  The  pros  and  cons  of  each  case  were  pleaded,  but  only 
in  writing ;  the  judges  delivered  their  verdict  after  they  had  con- 
sulted the  books  of  Thdt.  The  desire  that  equity  should  be  done 
was  so  great  that  dead  bodies  were  judged  before  allowing  them  to 
be  placed  in  the  family  sepulchre. 

Various  torments  were  inflicted  in  the  future  life,  in  hell,  on  the 
shades  of  the  guilty  persons.  These  shades  were  sometimes  de- 
capitated, sometimes  cooked  in  hot  caldrons ;  sometimes  tiiey 
dragged  about  their  heart  which  was  torn  out.      The   Egyptian 
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notion  of  hell  was  veiy  like  our  Christian  notion ;  it  would  seem 
that  from  them  we  borrowed  our  model 

There  is  one  very  honourable  feature  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
sodetjy  and  one  that  shows  a  true  sentiment  of  joint  responsibility. 
The  people  held  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  give  succour  to  their 
feUow-creatures.  A  man  was  judged  guilty  of  homicide  if  he  did 
not  proffer  assistance  to  another  in  danger.  To  pursue  with  justice 
a  guilty  person  was  obligatory ;  he  who  did  not  fulfil  this  task  was 
beaten  with  rods. 

Nothing  is  more  typical  than  this  form  of  society ;  it  preserves 
in  its  full  bloom  every  primitive  social  tendency.  As  yet  the 
individual  does  not  exist  The  structure  of  society  is  as  though  it 
was  congealed ;  it  does  not  suppose  the  possibility  of  progress,  and 
is  resolutely  antagonistic  to  it.  But  the  public  conscience,  though  it 
made  legitimate  and  held  to  be  lawful  oppression  and  privilege, 
was  not  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  justice.  Every  illegal  violence 
was  forbidden,  and  mutual  assistance  was  considered  a  duty.  We 
may  add  that  the  insolvent  debtor  was  not  reduced  into  slavery ; 
he  paid  his  debts  with  his  property,  and  not  with  his  person. 

Egypt  seems  to  have  realised  the  social  ideal  conceived  by  the 
African  races.  It  now  remains  to  us  to  describe  those  that  have 
been  imagined  by  other  human  riiccs. 

VI. 

Societies  in  North  and  in  Sovih  Amenta, 

Like  the  African  continent,  in  America  we  shall  see  different 
phases  of  human  societies. 

The  stupid  Fuegians  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  According 
to  Cook,  their  daily  life  is  more  like  that  of  brute  beasts  than  the 
Ufe  of  any  other  people.  Essentially  wandering  and  vagiibond, 
they  go  about  in  small  hordes,  changing  their  place  of  abode  as 
soon  as  they  have  exhausted  the  supply  of  animal  food,  or  more 
especially  the  shell-fish  at  any  point  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  Patagonians,  the  Araucaiiiuns,  the  Chanuas,  and,  .vpeakii) 
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generally,  all  the  nomad  tribes  who  ride  about  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  whom  D'Orbigny  has  called  the  Pampas  nations,  have 
already  made  a  commencement  towards  social  organisation,  though 
it  is  still  very  rude.  As  their  means  of  subsistence  are  more  certaiki 
than  that  of  the  Fuegians,  they  can  group  themselves  together  in 
larger  numbers,  they  can  constitute  tribes.  But  in  these  tribes  the 
government  is  of  the  very  simplest  kind.  As  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  people  is  fighting,  the  men,  before  undertaking  an 
expedition,  all  sit  in  a  circle  to  deliberate  their  plans ;  and  they 
designate  a  chief  who  is  charged  temporarily  with  the  care  of  the 
expedition.  While  they  are  under  their  tents  there  is  no  sub- 
ordination among  them,  no  submission  from  one  to  another,  not 
even  from  the  son  to  his  father.  As  they  live  only  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase,  of  their  razzias,  and  upon  the  flesh  of  their  horses, 
they  leave  a  district  as  soon  as  the  pastural  supply  of  food  is  exhausted. 
Their  principal  passion  is  war.  We  find  here  an  anarchical  state 
in  all  its  brutality.  They  have  yet  no  idea  of  protection,  nor  of 
social  justice.  Everyone  acts  as  he  pleases,  he  defends  himself  as 
best  he  can,  and  he  takes  his  vengeance  after  his  own  fashion.  The 
Eotocudos  of  Brazil  are  hardly  more  civilised  than  the  Fuegiana. 
Absolutely  ignorant  of  agriculture,  they  wander  about  stark  naked 
in  little  hordes,  living  upon  game,  which  they  devour  raw. 

'  The  Guarayos  have  made  a  step  towards  social  organisation.  Each 
group  of  families  has  an  hereditary  chief,  whose  power  is  confined  to 
giving  advice  in  time  of  peace  and  directing  the  warlike  operations. 
Two  offences  these  people  punish  very  severely.  These  are  the  two 
principal  forms  of  violation  of  property — theft  and  adultery. 

Among  the  Caribs  and  the  Tupinambas,  the  chiefs  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  administering  of  justice.  Everyone  for  himself 
avenges  the  offences  he  has  received,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so,  he  is 
stigmatised  by  public  opinion.  The  manners  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  natives  in  these  vast  regions  are  therefore  almost  bestiaL  We 
may  therefore  now  explain  the  facility  with  which  the  Jesuits 
reduced  to  a  state  of  animal  domesticism  the  Indians  of  Paraguay. 
These  poor  creatures  began  their  daily  task  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
ii^oming,,  under  the  eye  of  the  corregidor.     The  men  used  either  to 
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till  the  ground,  or  to  labour  in  the  workshops ;  the  women  wove 
the  cotton.  The  submission  of  the  Indians  to  the  cur&  was  abso- 
lutely servile.  The  whip,  administered  without  distinction  of  sex 
in  an  infantine  fashion,  was  used  for  public  faults ;  and  sometimes, 
obeying  the  voice  of  their  own  conscience,  the  sinners  would  come 
themselves  to  solicit  chastisement  for  the  omission  of  duties  they 
had  forgotten  to  perform.  The  Paraguayas,  devoid  of  every  indi- 
vidual initiative,  docilely  submitted  to  this  mechanical  existence. 
Life  gave  them  no  pleasure,  and  they  died  without  regret. 

The  Columbian  savages,  a  more  intelligent  and  more  energetic 
people,  choose  for  themselves  chiefs,  whom  they  honour  as  beings 
of  a  superior  nature ;  but  they  first  make  them  undergo  a  most 
severe  training.  In  the  first  place,  every  candidate  for  the  office 
has  to  submit  to  a  rigorous  fustigation,  without  showing  any  sign 
of  pain.  He  is  afterwards  laid  in  a  hammock,  with  his  hands  tied, 
and  myriads  of  venomous  ants  are  showered  over  him.  Then 
underneath  the  hammock  a  fire  is  lighted,  composed  of  herbs,  so 
that  the  patient  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  heat,  and 
be  thoroughly  enveloped  in  smoke.  Under  all  this  treatment  he 
must  be  completely  passive.  The  least  sign  of  impatience,  or 
the  slightest  possible  groan,  will  at  once  disqualify  him  for  office. 

We  shall  soon  have  to  describe  the  more  advanced  civilisations 
in  Central  America ;  but  to  preserve  the  ordjBr  o|  our  plan,  we  must 
first  mention  the  ill-developed  societies  of  Som\i.  America. 

In  a  sociological  point  of  view,  the  Califomian  natives  may  be 
compared  with  the  Fucgians.  Living  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy,  they  know  of  no  other  right  than  brute  force.  Everyone 
acts  as  he  pleases,  without  taking  heed  of  his  neighbour.  Vice  and 
erime  are  unpunished,  or  rather,  public  opinion  does  not  recognise 
either  vice  or  crime.  Everyone  must  defend  himself  as  he  can. 
Such  at  least  is  the  description  given  of  them  by  the  Jesuit  Baegert, 
who  lived  among  them  for  seventeen  years. 

Though  the  Indian  Red  Skins  are  much  superior  to  the  Cali- 
fomians,  the  organisation  of  many  of  their  tribes  was,  and  is  still, 
as  rudimentary  as  that  of  the  Araucanians  or  the  Patagonians. 
They  have  no  form  of  government  in  time  of  peace ;  in  time  of 
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war  they  obey  the  bravest  of  their  warriors.  Birth  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this ;  physical  and  moral  force  only  will  give  a  man 
prestige.  Important  matters  are  also  often  eloquently  debated 
by  a  council  of  old  men.  They  have  no  idea  of  social  justice^ 
every  man  avenges  himself  as  he  can. 

Such  of  these  tribes  who  have  laboured  at  all  seriously  at  agri- 
culture have  materially  improved  their  social  condition.  We  may- 
mention  the  Iroquois,  of  whom  all  the  tribes  have  united  against- 
their  white  or  red  enemies.  As  the  Tcheremiss  have  done  else- 
where, the  Greeks  established  among  themselves  a  system  of 
common  agriculture.  At  certain  fixed  times  everyone  had  to  per^ 
form  his  portion  of  the  work  in  the  fields,  and  the  harvest  was 
divided  among  the  different  families. 

Certain  tribes  had  constituted  among  themselves  a  barbaiouB- 
form  of  justice.  Among  the  Comanches  the  adulterous  woman 
was  punished  by  having  her  nose  slit ;  but  it  was  the  family  of 
the  injured  husband  who  awarded  the  penalty. 

The  peaceful  Esquimaux,  whom  Boss  could  not  succeed  in 
making  imderstand  what  was  meant  by  warfare,  and  who  poe- 
sessed  no  fighting  instruments,  sometimes  obey  a  chief  to  whom 
they  pay  a  certain  fine,  but  usually  form  themselves  into  small 
free  communities.  They  could  not  understand  that  there  should 
be  chiefs  and  officers  among  the  men  in  Parry's  expedition.  In 
the  little  Greenland  republics,  all  the  citizens  are  equaL  The^ 
conmiunity  will  not  admit  a  new  member,  but  with  the  genial 
consent ;  every  associate  is  bound  to  hunt  seals  and  whales  as  long 
as  his  age  will  permit  him,  and  he  has  no  son  to  replace  him. 

This  instinct  of  equality,  these  sentiments  of  joint  responsibility^ 
joined  to  a  great  softness  in  their  manners,  make  of  the  Esqui- 
maux a  race  apart,  and  their  origin  is  probably  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Bed  Skins,  their  enemies  and  their  tyrants. 

Among  the  societies  of  Central  America  which  will  now  claim 
our  attention,  ancient  Peru  will  offer  an  interesting  example  of  a. 
communist  society ;  and  though  it  was  much  more  complex  than 
any  association  of  Esquimaux,  the  Peruvian  organisation  was  morally 
inferior  to  theirs,  because  it  was  founded  upon  despotic  monarchy 
and  the  system  of  caste. 
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Societies  in  Central  America, 

We  find  among  the  American  races  anatomical  resemblances  and 
also  mental  analogies  so  striking  as  to  justify  us  in  supposing  a 
common  origin,  and  also  to  allow  of  the  very  unequal  degrees  in 
their  social  organisations  making  themselyes  subordinate  and  taking 
their  place  in  the  successive  stages  of  a  great  evolution.  The 
Fuegian  and  the  Eotocudo  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale ; 
the  people  belonging  to  the  ancient  states  of  America  would  be  at 
the  top.  But  the  largo  empires  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  civilised  islands  in  the  middle  of  a  great  ocean  of 
savagery.  Bound  about  them  there  were  other  societies  less 
important,  but  still  having  a  social  organisation  very  far  above  that 
of  the  Bed  Skins  or  the  Guarayos. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Hernando  Cortez,  there  were 
in  Kew  Mexico,  where  we  may  still  see  them^  communities, 
phalansteries  more  or  less, — the  pueblo.  Each  pueblo  is  a  small 
republic,  composed  of  from  forty  to  fifty  families,  inhabiting  in 
common  one  enormous  house,  of  difficult  access,  constructed  in  the 
shape  of  a  colossal  mound  of  huge  stepping-stones,  and  of  which 
each  step  forms  one  story  of  the  house.  Each  story  contains  so  many 
eeUs,  and  in  each  cell  a  family  resides.  One  cannot  mount  or 
descend  from  one  story  to  the  other  but  by  a  ladder.  The  Indians 
who  live  in  these  pueblos  are  skilful  agriculturists ;  they  have  learnt 
how  to  fertOiso  the  soil  by  means  of  canals.  Their  manners  are 
Boft^  and  on  the  whole  they  are  much  superior  to  the  Indian 
tribes  of  huntsmen. 

Small  monarchies  used  to  exist  elsewhere,  but  these  were  little 
more  than  a  form  of  great  empires  of  Central  America  upon  a 
reduced  scale. 

The  Natchez  were  governed  by  a  grand  chief  who  was  brother  to 
the  sun.  This  demigod  had  the  right  of  life  and  death.  His 
wives  and  his  slaves  were  bound  to  immolate  themselves  upon  his 
tomb.     Below  him  there  was  a  line  of  hereditary  nobility. 
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In  Florida  the  caciques  were  regarded  with  servile  respect. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles  islands  used  to  obey  chiefs  by 
the  right  of  birth — men  who  enjoyed  an  absolute  power;  they 
sprang  from  the  gods,  and  they  governed  the  elements. 

In  Bogota  there  was  a  numerous  people  already  skilled  in 
agriculture ;  they  had  built  important  towns  and  convenient  hooseSy 
they  had  traditional  laws  repressing  certain  crimes,  recognising  as 
their  absolute  master  a  king,  whom  they  approached  with  awe  and 
trembling ;  and  whenever  the  king  went  out,  the  people  used  to 
strew  his  path  with  flowers.  This  monarch  imposed  his  own  taxes, 
and  he  also  received  rich  presents. 

This  is,  upon  a  small  scale,  the  same  organisation  as  that  of  the 
Aztecs.  The  chroniclers  of  this  empire  do  not  make  it  date  farther 
back  than  the  end  of  our  twelfth  century ;  and  we  find  there  a 
theocratic  and  monarchical  society  very  similar  in  its  principal 
features  to  that  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  Mexican  monarch  was  chosen  from  among  the  brethren  of 
the  defunct  monarch,  assisted  by  four  delegates  of  the  nobility ; 
and  he  henceforward  became  a  quasi-divinity,  the  representative  at 
least  of  the  gods  upon  the  earth.  He  was  always  surrounded 
by  a  most  complex  ceremony.  In  his  harem  there  were  no  less 
than  3000  concubines.  His  sumptuous  repasts  were  served  by 
handsome  young  girls.  His  body-guard,  his  postal  couriers,  his 
ministers  of  peace  and  war,  were  everywhere  stationed  along  the 
roads  in  the  empire. 

Below  the  king,  and  always  near  to  him,  were  a  numerouB 
aristocratical  and  hereditary  class,  who  owned  the  soil  and  occupied 
the  principal  places  about  the  coiirt  and  in  the  administrative 
offices.  To  these  men  was  confided  the  government  of  the  provinces 
and  of  the  towns. 

The  principal  occupations  of  this  aristocratic  caste  were  governing 
and  carrying  on  wars,  which  often  had  no  other  object  than  that 
of  procuring  so  many  prisoners,  which  the  religion  of  the  country 
imperiously  exacted  should  be  offered  up  as  sacrifices.  All  the 
great  social  labour  was  performed  by  the  serfs  and  by  the  slaves. 
The  serfs  were  attached  to  the  glebe ;  they  could  not  go  away  from 
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the  little  bit  of  ground  which  they  had  been  commanded  to 
eultiyate;  they  were  transmitted  hereditarily  from  one  owner 
to  the  other,  together  with  the  domain,  as  though  they  were 
domestic  animals.  Their  lot  diifered  from  that  of  the  slaves  in 
only  one  particular  :  they  could  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 

As  in  Africa,  there  were  in  Mexico  several  categories  of  slaves. 
The  majority  were  prisoners  of  war.  Others  had  been  con- 
demned to  servitude  for  various  crimes.  Some  of  them  were 
voluntary  slaves,  for  free  men  had  the  right  of  disposing  of  their 
liberty.  Poor  parents  could  also  soil  their  children.  In  this  case 
a  contract  of  sale  was  drawn  up  before  witnesses,  in  which  was 
dearly  specified  the  kind  of  service  that  might  be  exacted.  The 
■lave  might  have  a  family  of  his  own,  he  might  even  own  other 
■Uvea.  The  masters  rarely  sold  their  slaves  without  strong  reason. 
They  had  the  right  to  do  so,  nevertheless,  and  there  were  fairs  at 
which  this  kind  of  traffic  was  regularly  carried  on.  The  slaves 
were  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  they  were  bound  to  sing,  to 
dance,  and  to  entice  buyers  by  showing  ofif  their  good  qualities. 
The  vicious  slave  was  sold  with  a  special  collar  round  his  neck, 
and  if  he  repeated  his  offence  a  second  time  he  was  destined  to  be 
lacrificed — a  most  important  matter  in  the  Mexican  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  the  slave  were  free.  In 
Mexico  no  one  was  bom  a  slave. 

Outside  the  rank  of  slaves  and  agricultural  serfs  there  was  a 
corporation  of  working  men,  and  in  Mexico  each  of  these  men 
fulfilled  a  certain  office,  to  which  was  connected  its  fast  days, 
and  its  protecting  divinity,  its  patron.  In  these  corporations  the 
profession  was  hereditary;  everyone  was  bound  to  follow  the 
occupation  exercised  by  his  father. 

A  similar  organisation  prevailed  in  Mexico,  properly  so  called, 
and  in  the  tributary  kingdoms  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan.  Even 
in  Tlascala  and  in  other  republics  bordering  on  the  Aztec  empire, 
there  was  the  same  social  hierarchy.  The  monarch  only  was 
wanting. 

The  Aztecs  seem  to  have  had  that  sort  of  care  for  justice  which 
is  compatible  among  a  despotic  and  barbarous  people ;  but  their 
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legislation  was  not  complex,  and  it  was  very  severe.  Theft  and 
muider,  even  that  of  a  slave,  were  punishable  with  death.  The 
adulterer  was  stoned.  In  a  young  man,  drunkenness  entailed  the 
penalty  of  death ;  in  persons  of  ripe  age,  it  was  punished  with 
degradation  and  confiscation  of  property. 

The  care  of  administering  justice  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
special  functionaries ;  each  of  these  had  his  own  separate  jurisdic- 
tion. Inferior  magistrates  decided  upon  the  smaller  matters ;  they 
were  elected  by  the  people.  In  each  province,  a  courts  composed  of 
three  members,  who  were  named  for  life,  decided  upon  important 
matters.  This  court  was  subject  to  the  revision  of  a  supreme  judge, 
named  by  the  king  and  also  for  life,  and  from  his  judgment  there 
was  no  further  appeal 

A  portion  of  the  Crown  lands  was  affected  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  superior  judges. 

At  Tezcuco  these  judges  used  to  come  together  every  eighty  days, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  king,  to  decide  upon  di£Bicult  or 
important  causes  which  had  been  reserved  for  them. 

The  judge  found  guilty  of  bribery  or  of  corrupt  influence  under- 
went the  penalty  of  death. 

The  attribution  of  judicial  functions  to  a  special  body  of  men 
will  everywhere  indicate  a  state  of  society  free  of  barbarism,  or  at 
any  rate  endeavouring  to  become  free.  It  shows  a  marked  progress 
in  the  division  of  social  labour.  The  organisation  of  justice  among 
the  Aztecs  implies  therefore  a  certain  moral  elevation,  contrasting 
strongly  with  their  ferocity  and  their  sanguinary  religion,  which 
degraded  them  so  much  below  the  Peruvians,  of  whom  we  must 
now  speak. 

Though  they  were  almost  neighbours  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  separated  only  by  two  states,  both  of  whom  were  fairly 
civilised,  it  would  appear  that  each  of  the  empires  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  It  is 
therefore  all  the  more  curious  that  in  the  social  organisation  of  the 
two  countries  there  should  have  been  so  many  features  common 
to  both. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Incas,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
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offera  to  the  sociologist  a  most  interesting  subject  for  study.  We 
find  there  the  largest  communist  society  that  has  ever  existed,  and 
it  seems  to  have  realised  in  a  great  measure  the  Utopian  ideas  of 
many  an  ancient  and  modem  reformer.  But  still,  in  spite  of  its 
•own  peculiar  characteristics,  the  organisation  of  ancient  Peru  is  not 
▼Qiy  widely  different  from  that  of  ancient  Egypt  or  of  Mexico. 
There  also  we  find  at  the  top  of  the  social  pyramid  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  under  him  the  castes  in  their  order.  A  large  body  of 
^enrile  plebeians  are  made  to  labour,  and  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  the  rich  men  lived  and  were  made  happy. 

In  Peru  the  king  was  not  merely,  as  in  Mexico,  the  vicar  of  the 
gods,  he  was  the  son*  of  the  supreme  god,  the  ofifspring  of  the  sun  ; 
and  "  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  home  of  the  sun,  his  father," — 
•or,  in  plain  language,  when  he  died — he  was  thought  to  be  greater 
than  a  god.  The  divine  monarch,  so  to  say,  was  supposed  to  tower 
above  and  look  down  upon  his  people.  High  pontiff,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sun,  he  presided  over  the  grand  religious  solemnities; 
generalissimo  of  the  army,  he  levied  and  commanded  his  forces ; 
absolute  king,  he  imposed  taxes,  legislated,  appointed  or  revoked  all 
his  functionaries  and  judges  at  wilL   He  was,  in  fact,  an  earthly  sun. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  coya,  or  the  lawful  queen,  and  was 
therefore  brought  up  at  the  military  school,  as  were  all  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Inca  grandees,  the  reputed  descendants  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  Like  them  he  was  broken 
in  to  warlike  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

At  the  death  of  an  Inca,  his  palaces,  his  plaoes  of  residence, 
everything  that  had  belonged  to  him,  remained  in  the  state  in 
which  he  had  left  it ;  and  his  pompous  funeral  was  always  accom- 
panied with  the  sacrifice  of  an  infinite  number  of  human  lives. 
His  servants,  his  concubines,  his  favourites,  sometimes  numbering 
«  thousand  souls,  were  immolated  upon  his  tomb ;  for  it  was  neces- 
laiy  that  he  should  be  properly  waited  upon  in  the  other  world 
before  he  came  back  to  give  life  to  his  mummy,  which  was  carefully 
embalmed  and  deposited  in  the  grand  temple  of  Cuzco,  by  the  side 
of  those  of  his  predecessors. 

After  the  king,  but  very  much  below  him,  came  two  privileged 
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castes :  the  Incas,  or  descendants  of  the  polygamic  series  of  the 
kings,  and  the  curagas,  or  caciques,  of  the  conquered  nations. 

The  noble  Peruvians  of  royal  blood  wore  a  particular  costume, 
and  many  of  them  used  to  live  at  the  court  They  only  were 
intrusted  with  the  high  offices  in  the  state ;  they  only  held  military 
commands.  The  laws,  very  severe  upon  others,  were  not  made  for 
them.  They  bowed  only  to  the  master,  before  whom  they  always 
performed  a  slight  act  of  reverence. 

As  we  may  expect,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  property  was 
intended  for  the  maintenance  of  this  caste  of  divine  blood. 

Underneath  these  men  came  the  eura^,  or  the  caciques  of  the 
conquered  nations. 

The  Peruvian  government  generally  allowed  them  to  remain  in 
possession  of  their  offices,  obliging  them«)nly  to  come  from  tims  to 
time  into  the  capital,  and  that  they  should  there  educate  their 
children. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  governed  much  in  the  asms 
way  as  a  careful  cultivator  will  bring  up  and  look  after  his  domestic 
animals.  Every  male  inherited  his  father's  profession ;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  choose  another  employment.  £y  right  of  birth  a  man 
was  either  labourer,  miner,  artisan,  or  soldier.  The  population^ 
divided  into  groups  of  10,  50,  100,  500,  and  1000  persons,  each 
having  its  chief,  was  attached  to  the  soiL  The  government  officem 
treated  the  people  kindly,  as  though  they  were  a  flock  of  sheepi 
Every  man  had  his  task  set  out  for  him  beforehand ;  he  was 
married ;  a  portion  of  ground  was  given  to  him  for  his  maintenance. 
His  morality  was  watched ;  he  was  dressed ;  and  in  case  of  need 
assistance  was  given  to  him.  In  the  empire  of  the  Incas  liberty 
and  misery  were  equally  unknown. 

In  Peru,  the  spiritual  government  was  mixed  up  with  the  tem- 
poral government.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  for  the  Inca  himself 
was  Grod.  The  mission,  therefore,  of  every  Inca  was  to  extend  the 
territory  of  his  empire,  and  to  wage  a  perpetual  crusade  against 
the  unfaithful  people.  Peru  was  consequently  often  engaged  in 
war  against  its  neighbours.  The  conquered  people  were  treated 
leniently;  they  were  only  made  submissive  to  the  laws  of  the 
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conqneror,  who  endeavonrod  to  assimilate  them  with  his  own 
peopla  There  was  in  Peru  none  of  the  brutal  tyranny  similar 
to  that  which  the  Mexicans  inflicted  upon  their  vassals. 

In  virtue  of  the  passive  condition  of  the  Peruvian  people,  a 
methodical  and  well-regulated  centralisation  was  everywhere  the 
rule.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  four  parts,  into  each  of 
which  there  was  a  great  highway  starting  from  Cuzco,  the  capital, 
the  navel  of  the  monarchy ;  and  this  town  was  itself  divided  into 
four  corresponding  parts.  Four  viceroys  governed  the  four  pro- 
Tinces,  which  in  their  turn  were  subdivided  into  departments; 
and  these  dignitaries  were  obliged  to  live  in  Cuzco  for  a  portion 
of  the  year.  They  formed  a  sort  of  council  of  state,  under  the 
eommand  of  the  master. 

A  system  of  statistics,  by  means  of  quipos,  was  kept,  showing 
a  register  of  the  births  and  deaths,  and  also  of  the  revenue  of  the 
empire.  With  the  aid  of  these  documents,  the  government  was 
enabled  to  impose  taxes  and  other  means  for  collecting  the  revenue, 
to  authorise  the  public  works,  and  whatever  else  was  necessary. 

The  postal  arrangements  were  well  organised.  There  were  relays 
of  couriers  carrying  quipoi,  and  stationed  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other  along  all  the  roads.  Small  buildings  were  erected, 
offering  shelter.  There  were  also  other  constructions,  upon  a 
larger  scale,  intended  either  for  the  Inca,  or  for  the  public  func- 
tionaries, or  for  the  troops  when  on  the  march.  In  Peru  there  were 
no  other  travellers. 

The  laws  were  not  numerous,  and  were  very  severe.  Capital 
punishment  was  common.  Such  was  the  penalty  for  theft,  for 
adultery,  for  murder,  for  blasphemy  against  the  sun  or  against 
the  Inca — they  were  both  considered  equally — for  setting  fire  to  a 
bridge,  and  for  other  crimes.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  of  a 
province  revolted  they  were  exterminated.  To  rebel  against  the 
child  of  the  god-sun :   what  an  abominable  crime  ! 

This  description,  incomplete  as  it  is,  may  be  sufficient  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  social  economy  of  this  singular  country.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  has  the  idea  of  monarchical  government  been  realised 
more  ingeniously  or  more  minutely.    It  was  the  great  ideal  dreamed 

2  I 
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of  by  the  fint  founders  of  the  empire ;  servitude  was  flourishing  in 
all  its  glory,  and  it  was  exercised  tenderly.  A  superhuman  power 
conducted  everything,  ruled  everything,  foresaw  everything.  The 
subject  was  a  simple  machine,  an  automaton  without  initiative 
movement,  bound  to  serve  a  superior  caste,  and  also  an  all-powerful 
master. 

VEIL 

The  Polynesian  Societies. 

The  old  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  show  to  us  the  monarchical 
phase  in  all  its  splendour ;  it  was  the  adult  age  of  royalty.  In 
Polynesia,  where  every  archipelago  formed  a  small  independent 
society,  and  where  the  ethnical  evolution  has  not  everywhere 
progressed  with  the  same  quickness,  we  can  in  some  way  study 
monarchy  in  its  embryo  state,  one  stage  after  the  other. 

When  the  Polynesian  society  has  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch 
of  development,  we  find  all  the  social  degrees  which  used  to  exist 
in  the  monarchies  of  Central  Ajnerica :  a  caste  of  slaves,  recruited 
from  the  prisoners  taken  in  war,  a  popular  class,  an  hereditary 
'aristocracy,  and  a  despot  crowning  all.  But  we  do  not  find  thia 
gradation  to  be  perfect  in  all  the  islands.  The  crowning  of  the 
edifice  is  often  wanting.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribes  owe  no  tribute 
to  a  suzerain  monarch. 

The  few  inhabitants  of  Easter  island  were  divided  into  small 
circles,  each  governed  by  a  chief.  Also  in  the  Navigator  islands 
the  chiefs  were  very  numerous,  and  they  used  to  govern  the 
people  by  means  of  the  rod. 

In  Noukahiva  each  valley  is  the  country  of  an  independent  tribe, 
having  its  own  laws,  its  priests,  and  its  chiefs.  Here  a  monarchical 
system  prevails  among  the  tribes,  and  each  one  of  these  small 
ethnical  groups  is  usually  obedient  to  a  powerful  old  man,  who 
owns  a  great  many  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bread-fruit  trees. 

The  power  of  the  chief  is  considerable.  He  has  the  right  to 
claim  for  his  own  anything  to  which  he  may  take  a  fancy  wherever 
he  goes;  and  whenever  the  people  hear  of  the  coming  of  the 
sovereign  or  of  his  lady,  they  immediately  hide  all  their  most. 
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icions  objects.  Before  dedaiing  var  the  Jf  oukahivaii  chief  ought 
i  cftll  together  his  nobles  in  council ;  but  the  more  usual  custom 
0  rush  wildly  upon  a  neighbouring  tribe  which  has  given  offence 
•  &  woman,  or  who  has  run  away  with  a  rictim  and  offered  him  up 
*s  a  holocaust  to  the  gods. 

The  chief,  whose  office  is  ordinarily  hereditary,  can  command 
Ecareely  more  than  a  few  hundred  individuals,  for  the  tribes  are  not 
large.  Under  the  cliief,  there  are,  not  counting  the  alavea.  two 
SGciol  classes :  the  nobles  and  the  villains.  The  nobles,  or  the 
akdMt,  hold  their  privilege  by  right  of  birth ;  but  its  nmka  are 
a  open  to  men  valiant  in  war,  to  thoso  who  hiblTtj  nmoman-ehief, 
B>ta  those  whom  the  chief  has  adopted.  The  inferior  claas,  the 
r,  are  ordinarily  attendant  upon  tho  others  both  in  peace  and 
The  kiklnos  aJao  eat  with  their  superiors  off  the  same 
»,  they  sleep  upon  the  aame  mat,  tlieir  wivea  are  often  in  common, 
3  tiiey  may  change  their  patron  at  pleasure. 

s  aka:ikii  enjoy  some  important  privilegea.  They  may  claim 
\  thrir  own  any  object  that  pleases  them  ;  they  may  impose  a 
lo  upon  the  harvest,  and  an  impost  upon  privileges  of  every  kind. 
bey  may  drive  the  kileinos  off  from  their  property  ;  and  they  may 
n  the  tabu.  We  ahall  speak  again  of  this  latter  prerogative. 
IIb  the  large  islands  of  New  Zealand  we  do  not  iind  that  any 
)  form  of  monarchy  had  been  establislied.  The  islanders  bad 
mped  tbemselveB  together  in  Bniall  tribes,  governed  by  a  chief, 
3  authority  they  obeyed  only  in  time  of  war.  During  peace 
t  chief  had  no  other  right  than  that  of  living  in  a  noble  idleness, 
t  tha  produce  of  a  tax  of  a  tenth  part  imposed  upon  all  sorts 
fie  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  keep  the 
s  of  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  war.  As  regards  bis  own  bead, 
s  Silways  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  hostile  tribes.  The  office 
I  ebief  was  often  transmitted  from  one  brother  to  another;  it 
[}it  also  be  acquired  by  great  riches,  liy  great  valour,  or  by  groat 
I  influence.  But  to  be  chief,  a  maa  must  first  belong  to 
ft  niabocratic  class,  to  the  caste  of  the  rangatirat. 
r  In  many  of  the  Polynesian  archipelagoes,  the  people  owed 
ulience  to  one  master,  who  governed  the  whole  feudal  hier^ 
2  t  2 
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archy.  This  was  the  case  in  Tahiti,  in  Tonga,  in  the  Sandwich 
islands,  in  the  Gambier  islands,  and  in  others.  In  these  islands  the 
sovereign  power^  nearly  always  hereditary,  was  transmitted  some- 
times through  the  direct  and  sometimes  through  the  collateral  heir. 
In  Tahiti,  the  crown  passed  virtually  to  the  infant  of  the  king 
upon  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  from  that  time  his  father  was  only 
king-regent. 

Great  marks  of  respect  were  due  to  the  Tahitian  monarch  and  to 
all  the  members  of  his  family.  When  any  one  of  their  great  per- 
sonages passed,  everyone  was  bound  to  uncover  their  shoulders. 

At  Tonga,  to  salute  the  monarch,  people  prostrated  themselves 
before  him  ;  they  put  their  heads  under  the  sole  of  his  august 
feet.  The  body  of  the  king  was  not  tattooed,  as  was  that  of 
his  subjects.  On  no  pretext  was  it  allowed  to  anyone  to  stand 
behind  the  royal  head.  Whenever  the  monarch  condescended  to 
sleep,  women  used  to  assist  him  in  this  important  occupation  bj 
smacking  his  thighs.  The  king  of  Tonga  was  the  natural  heir  of  his 
subjects  j  but  ordinarily  he  inverted  the  inheritance  in  favour  of 
his  own  son.  But  sometimes  the  royal  power  was  tnnsmitted 
from  the  deceased  prince  to  his  brothers,  or  in  their  default,  to  his 
sisters.  Such  was  the  usage  in  Tonga  island  at  the  time  of  Cook's 
voyage.  At  a  later  date  (1845)  the  moribund  king  had  the  faculty 
of  choosing  his  successor  out  of  the  royal  family,  provided  that  his 
will  was  ratified  by  a  consent  of  the  chiefs.  Then  the  accession 
of  the  new  prince  was  celebrated  at  Kava  with  much  feasting  and 
ceremony. 

The  power  of  the  Tonga  monarch  had  some  of  the  same  cha- 
racteristics that  we  find  in  real  monarchies.  The  life,  liberty,  and 
the  property  of  the  subjects  were  at  the  free  disposition  of  the 
master. 

Nevertheless^  in  the  majority  of  these  archipelagoes,  the  supreme 
dignity  did  not  remain  indefinitely  in  the  same  family.  The  most 
powerful  chiefs  were  ever  struggling  to  usurp  it  In  the  Sandwidi 
islands  only  do  we  find  a  real  dynasty  dating  back  from  time 
immemorial. 

In  all  of  these  Polynesian  islands,  whether  they  were  or  not 
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govemed  by  a  monarch,  there  existed  an  aristocratic  caste,  gcne- 
nlly  hereditary  and  possessing  excessive  privileges. 

The  power  of  the  principal  chiefs  was  almost  absolute.  In  the 
Sandwich  islands  the  common  people  were  bound  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  them,  literally  '*lie  down  to  sleep  in  their  presence." 
In  Tahiti,  they  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  populace. 
A  chief  who  had  killed  a  villain  got  into  a  furious  fit  of  anger 
when  he  was  told  that,  for  a  peccadillo  of  such  a  nature,  he  would, 
in  England,  have  been  lianged.  There  were  eyen  culinary  privi- 
leges. In  Tahiti,  the  common  people  were  not  allowed  to  eat 
pork.  In  the  Sandwich  islands,  when  the  wind  carried  the  cliiefs 
canoe  towards  Cook's  larger  ships,  it  struck  against  and  sank,  with 
no  sort  of  compunction,  the  canoes  of  the  common  people.  It  was 
above  all  things  necessary  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  belly  down- 
wards, the  moment  the  great  master  landed.  And  in  the  combats, 
people  endeavoured  mainly  to  strike  the  enemies'  chief ;  for  his 
death  was  generally  followed  by  the  defeat  of  all  his  party. 

When  they  were  young,  the  Polynesian  chiefs  were  almost 
worshipped;  people  approached  th('m  with  fear  and  trembling. 
And  if,  during  their  lifetime,  they  had  done  any  action  worthy 
of  renown,  they  were,  after  death,  really  put  into  the  same 
category  as  the  gods.  Their  prestige  was  so  great  that,  standing 
naked  and  unarmed  in  the  middk*  of  the  people,  they  were  obeyed 
if  they  gave  the  slightest  sign.  But  this  unlimited  i>ower  was 
enjoyed  only  by  the  supreme  chiefs,  those  who  were  of  high 
birth,  and  who  also  owned  suflicient  land  to  feed  a  great  number 
of  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plebeians  were  everywhere  at  the  mercy 
of  their  great  men ;  the  toutoiis  of  Tahiti,  the  ki/cinos  of  the  Mar- 
quesas islands,  tlie  iuuas  of  Tonga,  and  others,  could  call  nothing 
their  own.  "Without  being  actually  slaves,  they  yet  constituted  a 
servile  class.  They  were  the  domestics  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
chiefs;  and  at  I'aliiti  it  was  usually  from  this  class  of  men  that 
the  human  sacrifices  were  chosen,  of  which  the  gods  were  so 
terribly  fond.  A  man  was  bom  and  died  toutou;  he  could  not 
change  his  condition. 
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There  was  also  a  hierarchy  among  the  goyemiiig  classes^  and  in 
the  great  archipelagoes  there  was  an  organisation  that  was  almost 
feudal  At  the  top  of  the  aristocratical  edifice^  in  Tahiti,  were  the 
Aril,  or  princes,  lords  either  of  a  whole  island,  or  of  a  portion  of  it. 
After  these  came  a  sort  of  feudal  baron.  These  men  also  had  theii 
yassals ;  and  under  these  vassals  there  remained  only  the  iauioug. 
At  Tahiti,  however  excessive  the  power  of  the  arii  might  be,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  confiscate  the  property  of  their  inieri(M» ;  but 
they  arbitrarily  claimed  a  large  portion  of  their  harvest  produce. 

The  assistance  of  the  petty  Tahitian  nobility  was  indispensable 
to  the  high  aristocracy  to  enable  the  great  men  to  oairy  on  their 
wars ;  the  ani  never  embarked  upon  an  expedition  without  first 
consulting  their  vassals.  All  the  dignities,  privileges,  and  titles  of 
nobility  were  strictly  hereditary,  and  in  default  of  a  male  heir  the 
Tahitians  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  prince-consort  or  lord- 
consort,  who  was  empowered  only  with  the  duty  of  raising  a  male 
heir. 

At  Tonga  there  was  also  the  same  sort  of  social  order,  but  more 
frankly  despotic.  The  king  was  the  supreme  master,  and  the  nobles 
possessed  their  domains  only  as  feofGs,  which  were  ever  at  the 
king's  disposition.  The  nobility  and  the  titles  were  hereditary, 
and  always  commanded  most  servile  respect  It  was  forbidden  to 
touch  the  person  of  a  chief  or  to  enter  his  house.  The  members  of 
the  aristocracy  had  a  special  dialect  for  their  own  sole  use ;  they 
were  not  in  the  least  bound  to  respect  either  the  persons  or  the 
property  of  the  common  people.  The  Tonga  nobility  was  sub- 
divided into  four  classes,  one  subordinate  to  the  other.  Some  of 
the  professions  were  strictly  hereditary,  specially  the  carpenters  and 
the  fishermen.  Above  tMs  social  edifice  the  royal  power  was  pre- 
dominant ;  it  was  despotic  and  subject  to  no  control ;  tlds  society, 
so  very  feudal,  had  even  its  knight-errants.  They  were  young 
warriors,  who  always  went  armed  with  their  javelin  and  tibceir  club, 
ever  in  search  of  warlike  adventures,  and  sometimes  going  in  quest 
of  them  as  far  as  F^i,  boasting  that  they  would  eat  the  bodies  they 
had  killed. 

In  the  Sandwich  islands  the  aristocratic  caste  also  subdivided 
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[  into  different  claanes,  of  which  the  two  principal  were  t  that 
t  the  district  chiefs,  who  enjoyed  an  nbfiolute  authority ;  th^n  the 
nobles  who  wero  simply  proprietore,  and  who  had  no  fnnctiona 
^ren  to  them.  Below  these  men,  who  were  noblo  by  raw,  were 
theii  sefvsnts  :  the  vilLiins,  the  plebeians,  the  loutoKg,  who  had  no 
VzuLk,  no  right,  no  property. 

At  Tkbiti,  and  in  the  Easter  islands,  whenever  a  chief  said : 
"  Hog,  who  does  this  tree  belong  to  1 "  the  owner  would  never  say 
"  To  me ; "  he  would  answer :  "  To  ub  two,"  or  "  To  you  and  to  me.'' 
In  this  coarse  state  of  sooiety,  founded  only  upon  hereditary 
deapotism,  justice  was  the  last  thing  thought  of.  No  judicial 
funotion  had  been  constituted.  Sometimes  the  injured  pftrties 
would  address  themselves  to  the  chiefs ;  but  the  chiefs  had  other 
things  to  think  about,  and  they  cared  little  for  protecting  the  weak 
■gunst  the  tyranny  of  the  strong.  They  did  not  often  inflict 
elustisement  hut  for  injuries  dona  to  themselves,  and  then  the 
ponishmont  was  terrible.  The  slightest  offence,  the  least  wrong, 
dona  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  favourites,  were  in  their  eyes' 
mpudonahle  crimes.  In  reality  there  was  no  social  justice  in 
^lyneaik.  Everyone  avenged  liimsolf  as  he  pleased.  "  An  eye 
r  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  such  is  still  the  law  of  Jbwsi.  But 
iTcry  rude  morahty  is  beginning  to  bo  born,  and  public  opinion 
8  eanctioncd  or  reproved  certain  acts  of  vengeance.  As  in  the 
iigority  of  barbarous  societies,  theft  aad  adultery  are  considered  as 
i  gr&vest  oSencea ;  and  the  penalty  was  also  simple  sud  very 
ivera.  Theft,  rape,  and  adultery  were  usually  punished  with 
In  Sew  Zealand  the  thief  was  decapitated,  his  hea<l  was 
n  to  a  post  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  Tahiti  the  husband 
bight  kill  his  DduItarouB  wife,  but  ordinarily  he  contented  himself 

k.  beating  her. 

'  In  Tahiti  the  murderer  was  attacked  by  the  friends  of  the 
aeceesed.  If  he  was  conquered,  his  hooso,  his  furniture,  his  lands, 
became  the  property  of  the  assailants.,  and  vice  versd.  In  these 
«Otifiicts  the  stronger  despoiled  the  weak«r.  As  regarded  infanticide, 
I.  no  one  thought  anytbing  about  it ;  every  man  had  a  right  to  do 
Ml  he  liked  with  his  children,  either  bom  or  those  aboat  to  bo 
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bom.  Theft  was  the  greatest  crime.  Sometimes  the  culprit,  con- 
demned by  the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  was  given  over  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  persons  injured,  and  was  also  deprived  of  the 
right  of  defending  himself. 

At  Tonga  the  judgment  of  God  was  sometimes  invoked  againai 
the  thief.  The  suspected  man  was  made  to  bathe  in  certain  places 
frequented  by  sharks,  and  if  he  was  devoured,  or  even  bitten,  he 
was  adjudged  guilty. 

At  Noukahiva  justice  was  less  strict :  to  be  able  there  to  pass 
oneself  ofif  as  an  artful  thief  gave  a  man  a  sort  of  distinction. 
Murder  was  avenged  by  murder.  A  man,  if  he  was  famished,  was 
by  the  law  of  public  opinion  allowed  to  eat  his  wife  or  his  child. 
Adultery  was  considered  as  a  crime  only  in  princely  families,  and 
even  there  it  might  be  held  lawful  under  certain  circumstances. 
At  the  time  of  Krusenstem's  travels,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  there  was  close  to  the  wife  of  the  potentate,  whom  this 
traveller  calls  the  king  of  Noukahiva,  a  functionary  called  the 
"  king's  fire-lighter."  The  duty  of  this  functionary  was  in  the  first 
place  to  be  always  near  to  the  monarch  to  execute  his  orders,  then 
to  take  his  place  in  everything  and  for  everything  beside  the  queen, 
in  case  of  his  prolonged  absence.  In  a  country  where  snch  a 
custom  exists,  adultery  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  great  crime.  In  all 
primitive  societies  adultery  is  assimilated  to  theft,  and  it  becomes 
lawful  when  authorised  by  the  proprietor  or  by  custom. 

In  Polynesia,  public  morality,  so  indulgent  or  so  heedless  of 
many  acts  reprimanded  or  condemned  in  Europe,  had  taken  a 
peculiar  special  form ;  it  had  adopted  the  tabu — such  was  the 
expression  always  used.  By  tabu  we  must  understand  a  sort  of 
prohibition  that  might  be  put  upon  anything  by  the  priests^  who  in 
this  respect  acted  nearly  always  concurrently  with  the  chiefs ;  and 
they  had  made  of  the  tabu  a  powerful  instrument  of  despotism. 
The  tabu  was  sometimes  a  very  wise  provision. 

When  a  bad  harvest  of  bread-fruit  was  feared,  a  tabu  was  placed 
upon  the  bananas  and  wild  ignames  and  other  substances  ;  in  this 
way  a  reserve  supply  of  food  was  assured  to  the  people.  Pigs 
and  hens  were  tabued  when  they  became  scarce.      Certain  bay 
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leaves  were  tabued  for  fishing  purposes  when  the  fish  would  not 
approach  them.  In  New  Zealand  an  iron  pot  of  European  ori(j;in 
was  declared  tabued,  and  therefore  all  cooked  food  was  forbidden 
to  the  slaves.  The  idols,  the  morals,  the  burying-grounds,  the 
bodies  of  the  priests,  the  chiefs  and  their  dwelling-places,  Rome- 
times  whole  districts,  were  tabued.  Many  tabus  were  stiange, 
vexatious,  and  capricious.  A  tabu  was  sometimes  placed  over  an 
individual,  forbidding  him  to  leave  his  house  for  a  certain  number 
of  days,  to  light  any  fire,  to  eat  after  the  rising  and  before  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  Because  of  the  tabu  women  were  not  allowed 
to  touch  men's  food,  not  even  that  of  their  husbands,  their 
brothers,  or  their  children.  They  could  not  go  into  the  morais. 
The  woman  was  tabued  just  after  her  confinement.  She  was 
obliged  to  bo  in  a  cabin  apart,  and  was  not  allowed  to  touch  her 
food ;  women  came  to  her  who  put  the  meals  into  her  mouth.  The 
tabued  cliiefs  were  fed  in  the  same  way,  sometimes  for  months 
together,  during  which  time  they  were  bound  to  abstain  from  all 
intimate  acquaintance  with  women.  At  Tonga  me  hands  which 
had  touched  the  feet  of  the  king  were  tabued  until  they  had  been 
washed^  and  before  this  ablution  a  man  could  not  make  use  of 
them.  In  Xew  Zealand  the  backs  and  the  hoads  of  free  men  were 
tabued,  they  were  therefore  forbidden  to  carry  burdtms.  In  the 
Marquesas  islands  public  disasters,  sickness,  etc.,  were  generally 
considered  as  the  consequence  of  the  violation  of  some  tabu. 
And  therefore  the  violation  of  a  tabu  was  everywhere  considered 
as  a  crime,  and  was  severely  punished.  In  the  Sandwich  islands  a 
woman  who  had  dared  to  eat  of  pork  on  board  a  European  vessel 
was  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  Generally  speaking,  to  violate  a  tabu 
was  a  capital  crime,  if  it  was  even  suspected  a  man  was  put  to  death. 
The  revocation  of  a  tabu  necessitated  a  religious  ceremony,  for 
!  which  human  holocausts  were  indispensable,  and  as  the  care  of 
designating  these  victims  belonged  to  the  priests,  this  prerogative 
oonf erred  upon  them  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  the  common 
people.  From  the  characteristic  custom  of  the  tabu  we  may 
conclude  that  a  moral  sense  is  beginning  to  awaken  in  the  Poly- 
nesians.    They  had  a  keen  sense  of  what  was  lawful  and  what 
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was  unlawful,  but  their  infantine  morality  was  wholly  irrational, 
and  was  very  often  confounded  with  their  religious  obligations. 
Ko  act  was  considered  blamable  until  a  priest  had  declared  it  to 
be  so. 

Such  was  the  ancient  social  organisation  in  Polynesia,  as  it 
had  spontaneously  developed  itself.  It  was  a  despotism,  often 
brutal,  but  more  often  tempered  by  the  thoughtless  puerility  of 
the  race.  In  time,  the  Polynesians  would,  doubtless,  have  come 
to  possess  institutions  more  rational  and  more  human;  but  the 
intrusion  of  the  Europeans  has  cut  short  all  progressive  evolution 
ia  the  country.  It  is  at  Tahiti,  especially,  that  the  deplorable 
effects  of  this  change  have  been  the  most  startling.  There  the 
English  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  civilising  the  people  after 
their  own  fashion.  They  have  enforced  their  ascendency  by 
making  one-half  of  the  population  exterminate  the  other  half. 
Then  they  founded  a  monarchy  grotesquely  theocratic.  One  mis- 
sionary, the  Rev.  Mr.  Nott,  armed  with  a  holy  ampulla,  anointed 
and  consecrated  the  prince  Pomare  king  of  the  half-devastated 
archipelago.  Then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  secular  power  of 
this  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  the  missionary  endeavoured  to 
impose  upon  the  islanders  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  English 
people. 

Up  to  this  time,  love  had  been  free,  and  was  practised  un- 
reservedly ia  Tahiti  The  voluptuous  Polynesians  lived  for  little 
else  than  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  sensual  love ;  and  they  saw  no 
harm  in  it,  when  legitimate  property  was  respected.  The  missionaries 
considered  that  these  delinquencies  were  grave  offences,  and  many 
female  sinners  were  condemned  to  give  their  assistance  towards  carry- 
ing out  the  public  works ;  they  had  to  labour  at  the  construction  of 
the  roads,  the  bridges,  etc.  The  great  high-road  which  runs  all  round 
the  island  of  Tahiti  represents  a  very  large  amount  of  gallantry  on 
the  part  of  the  Tahitian  women.  The  most  curious  thing  is,  that 
each  condemnation  was  preceded  by  a  public  debate  on  the  matter 
before  a  tribunal,  ia  which  the  offenders  fully  set  forth,  with  a  sort 
of  cynical  candour,  all  the  circumstances  of  their  fault.  The  Tahitian 
morality  gained  little;  but  the  people  have  at  last  acquired  the 
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yice  of  hypocrisy,  which  was  before  unknown  among  them.  They 
did  not  sin  the  less,  but  they  endeavoured  to  hide  their  faults. 
Then^  to  extract  confession,  which  grew  to  be  less  spontaneous,  the 
pioTU  legislators  resorted  to  torture.  A  slip-knot  put  round  the 
waist  of  the  women,  and  drawn  tight  by  two  men,  drew  from 
them  the  confession  of  their  faults.  After  which,  their  faces  were 
indelibly  marked  with  a  special  tattoo  sign. 

We  know  the  result  of  this  imbecUe  tyranny.  The  rudimentary 
morality  of  the  race  perished  and  was  not  replaced.  The  Tahitians 
borrowed  from  European  civilisation  nothing  but  its  vices.  In  the 
smaller  islands  especially,  where  the  natives  wore  more  or  less  free 
from  the  vigilance  of  the  missionaries,  in  Eaiatea,  in  Tahaa,  in 
Bora-Bora,  the  principal  occupation  of  the  converted  people  was  in 
distilling  alcohol  and  intoxicating  themselves.  The  number  of 
islanders  diminished  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  queen  island 
of  the  archipelago — the  lovely  Tahiti,  the  Xcw  Cytherea,  of  which 
Cook  and  Bougainville  have  left  us  such  graceful  pictures — counts 
only  a  few  thousand  inhabitants.  Ubi  $olitudinemfaciunt,  rdigionem 
appellant. 

IX. 

The  Malay  and  Indo-Chinese  Soeietiea. 

A  man  must  surely  be  a  missionary  before  he  can  believe  that 
the  morality  of  a  people  can  be  changed  suddenly  and  by  dint  of 
force.  The  mental  condition  of  any  race,  their  desires,  their 
tendencies,  show  the  very  life  of  the  people,  the  series  of  cerebral 
impressions  resulting  from  their  acts  through  a  whole  chain  of 
generations.  These  characteristics,  which  have  been  gradually 
forming  themselves  from  father  to  son  during  the  course  of  centuries, 
<annot  be  readily  effaced. 

The  Dutch  colonists  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  who  think  less  of 
saving  the  souls  of  the  natives  than  of  their  commercial  interests  in 
the  country,  have  obtained  results  far  more  satisfactory  than  those 
of  the  fanatical  English  missionaries  in  Polynesia. 

Without  apparently  changing  anything  in  the  social  organisation 
of  the  Malays  of  Java,  in  Celebes  island,  and  elsewhere,  the  Dutch 
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Live  confined  themselves  to  placing  beside  each  native  chief  a 
resident,  who  is  called  "  the  elder  brother  "  of  the  little  prince,  and 
he  never  gives  orders  but  only  "  recommendations."  And  besides 
the  resident  there  is  a  controller  who  visits  the  natives,  hears  their 
petitions,  and  inspects  their  plantations.  New  modes  of  cultivation 
have  been  introduced,  and  even  new  sorts  of  culture — coffee,  for 
instance — and  schools  also  have  been  established.  It  is  a  paternal 
and  disguised  form  of  despotism  which  seems  to  show  excellent 
results.  In  some  districts  in  Celebes  island  the  aborigines,  who 
were  savages,  now  enjoy  a  relative  civilisation.  They  are  now  well 
clothed,  well  housed,  well  fed,  well  brought  up ;  and,  instead  of 
diminishing,  their  numbers  are  on  the  increase. 

But  we  have  now  to  describe  the  native  societies  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  and  also  the  monarchies  founded  by  this  race  on  the 
continent,  in  Siam,  and  in  Cochin-China.  These  Mongoloid  people 
have  all  more  or  less  freed  themselves  from  primitive  savagery,  but 
they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  beyond  the  phase  of 
despotism. 

In  Celebes  island  there  were  quite  recently  savage  tribes,  each 
having  their  own  particular  dialect,  and  constantly  at  war  one  with 
the  other.  The  hut  of  the  chief,  built  upon  pile-work,  according  to 
the  old  Malay  custom,  was  also  decorated  with  a  few  human  heads. 
It  was  an  act  of  duty  to  place  upon  his  tomb  trophies  of  this  kind, 
but  cut  freshly  for  the  occasion.  As  far  as  possible  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  enemy  were  offered  up  to  the  departed  spirits  of  the 
master,  but  in  their  default  slaves  were  sacrificed. 

In  all  the  tribes  of  the  Malay  archipelago  the  power  of  the 
chiefs  is  absolute.  It  is  so  in  Lombok  island,  in  Celebes,  and  in 
others.  In  this  last-named  island  no  one  dare  to  stand  upright  in 
the  presence  of  the  rajahs. 

There  are  slaves  everywhere.  At  Sumbawa  they  are  attached  to 
the  glebe  and  are  sold  with  the  soil.  In  Timor  the  islanders  are 
perpetually  fighting  amongst  themselves,  and  only  to  capture  slaves 
from  each  other  j  these  slaves  are  everywhere  bought  and  sold  as 
merchandise. 

The  laws  are  very  severe,  and  sometimes  remind  us  of  those  in 
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Polynesia.  In  Timor  the  custom  of  the  pomali  is  very  like  that  of 
the  Polynesian  tabu;  to  protect  a  garden  from  thieves  it  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  protection  if  a  few  palm  leaves,  suitably  arranged^ 
are  hoisted. 

At  Lombok,  theft,  which  in  most  primitive  countries  is  considered 
a  great  crime,  is  punished  with  death. 

Ab  in  all  barbarous  societies,  the  Malays  are  very  conservative ; 
they  are  very  strongly  attached  to  their  ancient  customs.  A  tribe 
of  Dyaks  agreed  to  impose  a  fine  upon  anyone  who,  in  cutting 
down  a  tree,  should  notch  it  in  the  European  way  ;  the  tree  must 
be  gashed  by  perpendicular  strokes  only,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  always  observed  by  their  ancestors.  In  Malay,  that  which 
in  a  family  has  belonged  to  the  ancestors  is  often  regarded  as 
possessing  a  peculiar  value.  In  Sumbawa,  a  house  which  has  shel- 
tered several  generations  becomes  quite  sacred,  and  nothing  is  con- 
sidered more  precious  than  the  stones  which,  because  they  have  long 
been  used  as  seats,  have  become  polished.  With  tendencies  such 
as  these,  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  ideal  of  despotic 
monarchy  should  have  been  realised. 

In  Cochin-China,  in  Siam,  etc.,  wherever  the  Mongoloid  races, 
of  whom  we  are  speaking,  have  grouped  themselves  together  into 
semi-civilised  states,  they  have  created  the  most  despotic  forms  of 
monarchy  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  To  lay  a  stick  over  the 
back  of  an  inferior,  or  to  expect  the  same  treatment  from  a 
superior,  was  in  Cochin-China  considered  as  the  most  ordinary  way 
of  governing.  Any  idea  of  showing  resistance  to  a  despotic  caprice 
was  never  conceived.  The  abject  condition  of  the  Siamese,  which 
formerly  astonished  Finlayson,  also,  twelve  years  ago,  was  the 
'Cause  of  much  wonder  to  the  French  traveller,  H.  Mouhot. 

In  Siam,  the  king,  who  is  the  absolute  proprietor  of  the  persons 
and  the  property  of  his  subjects,  has  only  the  right  of  standing.  In 
every  degree  of  the  Siamese  hierarchy,  everyone  literally  grovels 
before  his  superior,  and  exacts  also  that  his  inferiors  shall  grovel 
before  him.  At  a  dinner  given  in  Bankok  by  a  functionary  of  the 
fifth  order,  servants  brought  in  the  dishes  walking  as  animals  on 
their  hands  and  feet     When  the  king  gives  audience  he  is  placed 
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upon  a  throne,  in  a  sort  of  nest,  twelve  feet  from  tlie  ground, 
curled  up  in  the  sacramental  attitude  of  Buddha,  while  his  assistants 
are  prostrated  before  him,  their  faces  on  the  carpet.  *'  I,  a  hair  ; 
I,  an  animal,"  are  the  respectful  formula  which  in  Siam  a  man 
uses  in  speaking  to  his  superior.  If  anyone  passing  the  gates  of 
the  royal  palace  neglects  to  take  off  his  hat,  hard  balls  of  claj  are 
thrown  at  him  by  watchmen,  who  are  made  to  stand  there  speciallj 
for  the  purpose.  The  king  has  a  harem  of  six  hundred  women, 
perpetually  renewed  by  the  Toluntary  gifts  of  fathers  of  families. 

While  the  high  dignitaries  of  state,  overladen  with  gilding  and 
decorations,  are  walking  on  board  the  long  boats  that  caxiy  them 
up  and  down  the  Menam  river,  women,  and  children,  and  officers, 
prostrate  themselves  before  them,  and  are  bound  to  collect  in  golden 
vases  the  saliva  of  the  masters. 

In  Siam,  the  imposts  laid  by  the  terrestrial  god  upon  hit 
respectful  subjects  are  enormous.  According  to  H.  Moohot,  the 
treasury  does  not  allow  the  peasant  to  keep  for  himself  more  than 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  his  income ;  the  master  has  the  nghi 
to  take  everything. 

People  are  forced  to  sell  sugar,  pepper,  benzoin,  and  other  things 
to  the  king,  who  resells  them  at  his  own  price.  To  have  the  right 
of  fishing  in  the  watercourses,  of  distilling  arack,  the  privilege 
must  be  bought  from  the  Crown. 

But  some  traces  of  progress  may  be  affirmed,  even  among  the 
Siamese.  Finlayson  relates  to  us  how  their  way  of  looking  at 
adultery  has  gradually  become  changed.  At  first,  the  injured 
husband  might  avenge  himself  as  he  pleased ;  he  might  kill,  or 
receive  payment  for  the  injury  done  him.  Then  the  law  intervened, 
and  accorded  the  right  of  killing  the  two  delinquents,  bat  only  in 
the  case  that  they  were  found  fla/graide  delicto.  The  punishment 
too  must  be  instantaneous.  Afterwards  it  was  thought  that  there 
was  no  capital  crime,  except  for  women  belonging  to  the  palace, 
and  a  fine  was  adjudged  sufficient  punishment. 

If  progress  will  penetrate  among  the  human  cattle  of  the 
Siamese  monarchy,  where,  indeed,  will  it  not  make  itself  felt  % 
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The  Social  Organisation  of  the  Nomad  Mongolians  and  of  the 

Thibetans. 

To  examine  the  whole  human  kind  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
desizes,  the  tendencies,  the  degree  of  development  in  each  of  its 
principal  races  is  a  most  serious  task,  and  we  could  not  hope  to 
anive  at  any  result  at  all  satisfactory,  except  by  limiting  our  work, 
by  confining  ourselves  only  to  the  characteristic  facts,  to  the  main 
features  of  the  great  whole.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  in  this 
■hort  review,  to  omit  a  thousand  interesting  details,  to  pass  over, 
almost  in  silence,  whole  ethnical  groups  of  people.  We* shall  say 
nothing  as  to  the  government  of  Burmah,  where,  as  in  Siam,  the 
most  despotic  monarchy  prevails.  The  few  preceding  pages  will 
have  shown  us  clearly  enough  that  the  Malays,  and  other  con- 
generous people  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  have  in  fact  emancipated 
themselves  from  savagery,  properly  so  called,  but  only  by  organising 
the  most  abject  form  of  servitude. 

The  great  Mongolian  race,  the  first  in  the  world  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  the  second  in  moral  and  intellectual  dignity,  have 
learned  the  most  various  and  the  most  ingenious  social  manners 
and  customs.  But  all  the  different  people  composing  this  large 
group  have  not  advanced  with  equal  strides ;  and  from  the  hind- 
most to  the  foremost  in  the  struggle  may  be  seen  a  most  interesting 
•ad  long  progressive  series. 

According  to  Chinese  traditions,  the  ancestors  of  the  sons  of 
heaven  were  in  a  very  remote  bygone  age  wretched  savages,  who 
had  not  passed  the  Age  of  Stone,  and  who  used  to  wander  about  in 
small  hordes  at  the  foot  of  the  Thibet  mountains,  much  in  the  same 
■tate  and  condition  as  are  nowadays  the  least  civilised  of  the 
Kamtschadales.  This  is  indeed  provable,  for  traces  of  the  Stone 
Age  may  still  be  seen  almusi  everywhere  in  China,  and  all  the 
northern  half  of  Asia  is  inhabited  by  the  nomadic  Mongolians.  It 
is  only  in  Thibet,  in  Japan,  and  in  China,  that  the  yellow  race  has 
succeeded  in  founding  societies  worthy  of  being  called  civilised* 
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Somewhat  owing  to  Chinese  influence,  many  Tartar  tribes  baye 
tried  to  organise  themselves  in  a  regular  way ;  but  westward  among 
the  Turkomans,  and  eastward  in  the  basin  of  the  Amori  river,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Mongolians  were  still  living  in  a 
primitive  state.  These  were  the  people  with  whom  La  P^rouse 
entered  into  relation  on  the  shores  of  Asia,  as  far  north  as  Saghalien 
island.  They  lived  still  under  the  patriarchal  system.  Every 
family  had  its  own  chief.  The  people  were  very  soft-mannered, 
and  they  professed  a  great  respect  for  old  men.  Their  dogs, 
which  they  harnessed  to  their  sledges  in  the  winter,  were  their  only 
domestic  animals.  They  lived  mainly  upon  fish,  which  the  women 
dried  and  prepared.  In  race  and  in  manners  they  were  quite  the 
same  as  the  people  in  Saghalien  island. 

The  nomads  of  Khorassan,  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
the  Turkomans,  are  still  without  government,  and  live  almost  upon 
a  footing  of  equality.  They  form  small  groups  of  thirty,  a  hundred, 
or  two  hundred  families,  each  having  for  their  own  debonair 
director  a  white  beard,  whom  they  respect ;  but  in  the  eommunity 
he  exercises  only  the  functions  of  counsellor  and  arbitrator. 

These  men  are  constitutional  chiefs,  they  are  governors  who  are 
paid  for  their  trouble,  obedient  like  everyone  around  them  to 
traditional  customs,  not  grasping  at  exorbitant  power,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  Turkomans  say :  "  We 
are  a  people  without  chiefs,  and  we  do  not  want  any ! "  An 
organised  despotism  is  rare  among  nomadic  primitive  people  of 
any  race,  and  there  are  few  people  who  show  as  strongly  as  the 
Turkomans  their  love  of  equality  and  of  individual  independence. 

Among  the  more  civilised  Mongolians  who,  spiritually,  are 
subservient  to  the  grand  lama  of  Lhassa,  and  temporally  to  the 
Chinese  government,  social  equality  has  now  quite  disappeared. 
Mongolian  princes  who  boast  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
Gengis-Khan,  and  sometimes  great  lama  dignitaries,  are  at  the 
head  of  the  different  ethnical  factions.  Below  these  princes  is 
the  caste  of  the  nobles,  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  equally  the 
descendants  of  Gengis-Ehan.  This  caste  subdivides  itself  into 
other  lesser  castes,  whose  rank  and  dignities  are  transmitted  here 
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ditarily  from  father  to  eldest  son,  or  in  default  of  lawful  child  to 
ihts  nearett  relation.  Lower  still,  helow  the  princes,  the  nobles, 
and  the  clergy,  is  a  servile  mass,  who,  though  they  smoke  with 
their  masters  and  live  under  the  same  tent,  are  nevertheless  slaves. 
Every  noble  Mongolian  has  the  right  to  impose  upon  his  slave  any 
injustice  he  pleases;  he  has  over  him  the  right  of  life  and  death. 
There  is  no  way  of  escape  from  this  tyranny,  for  in  spite  of  the 
nomad  life  which  prevails  almost  everywhere,  the  districts  are 
clearly  defined  and  flight  is  not  possible. 

Everyone,  princes,  nobles,  and  people,  belongs  to  a  squadron,  to 
a  regiment ;  everj'ono  serves  under  some  banner.  The  princes  hold 
their  office  under  the  government  at  Pekin ;  from  there  they  receive 
their  salary,  and  every  three  or  four  years  they  have  to  go  to  the 
capital  to  pay  their  homage.  Mongolia  is  one  large  camp,  through 
which  a  population  of  some  millions  of  shepherds  are  perpetually 
wandering.  They  all  serve  in  some  military  grade,  and  they  form 
the  reserve  of  the  Chinese  army — a  reserve  composed  only  of 
cavalry.  It  is  a  warlike  colony,  and  all  the  important  affairs  are 
decided  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Pekin. 

But  Mongolia  does  not  pay  tribute  to  China.  She  governs 
herself,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  Chinese  functionary  beside 
the  Mongolian  governor  at  Urga,  the  most  important  of  the 
embryo  Mongolian  towns. 

Tartar  customs,  drawn  up  into  a  code  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, serve  more  or  less  as  guiding  rules  to  the  princes,  who,  by 
the  way,  trouble  themselves  little  as  to  any  notions  of  equity. 
The  tax  upon  the  cattle,  which  they  lay  upon  their  subjects, 
weighs  only  upon  the  poor.  The  fixed  ratio  is  one  sheep  for 
every  twenty,  two  for  every  forty;  never  more,  though  a  man 
had  ever  so  large  a  flock. 

In  its  social  organisations,  Mongolia  is  as  different  from  all  the 
other  half-civilised  countries  which  wo  have  already  mentioned. 
The  majority  is  ma«le  to  work  for  the  minority ;  but  this  minority 
does  not  now  exact  exorbitant  privileges,  and  enforce  them 
brutally.  A  man  is  slave  or  master  by  right  of  birth.  There,  as 
everywhere,  man  is  a  hierarchical  animal ;  to  command  is  pleasant 
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,to  him,  and  it  is  not  very  irksome  to  him  to  have  to  obey.  And 
as  man  is  an  intelligent  creature,  he  will  justify  his  mode  of  action. 
bj  a  hundred  reasons.  Why  should  not  a  noble  have  the  pr»- 
dominance,  since  he  is  descended  from  .  Gengi&-Khan  t  Whj 
should  not  the  slave  humble  himself  1  He  has  in  him  no  heroic 
blood.  As  man  is  tractable  and  susceptible  to  hereditary  ten- 
dencies, the  inclination  to  impose  his  will,  or  to  be  obedient  to 
.that  of  others,  is  generally  bom  in  him.  That  is,  assuredly,  the 
principal  reason  which,  all  over  the  world,  has  prevented,  and 
jstill  continues  to  prevent,  the  servile  classes  from  wringing  the 
necks  of  their  oppressors. 

The  masters  by  the  right  of  birth  are  not  the  only  men  whose 
^oot  weighs  heavily  on  the  poor  Mongolian.  He  has  also  masters 
by  divine  right,  and  of  these  it  is  more  difficult  to  free  himself; 
ior  these  masters  take  hold  of  men  by  the  ideal  side  of  their 
nature,  by  their  imagination,  and  hence  they  tyrannise  over  every 
•inner  thought. 

,  A  whole  world  of  lamas  is  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Mongolia^ 
They  have  peopled  quantities  of  rich  monasteries,  into  which  the 
faithful  souls  pour  their  offerings.  Let  us  say,  however,  in  praise 
,of  the  lamas,  that,  more  generous  than  the  Christian  clergy  of  the 
yearly  centuries,  they  admit  the  slave  into  their  ranks,  which  for 
him  is  equivalent  to  emancipation. 

Though  they  devote  their  lives  to  divine  objects,  the  lama  clergy 
.are  far  from  taking  no  interest  in  matters  passing  round  about 
them.  The  high  dignitaries  of  their  church  are  also  great  lordsy 
and  the  koutouktou  of  Urga,  a  sort  of  Buddhist  cardinal,  owns 
roimd  about  the  town  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaves, 
forming  a  whole  social  category  among  themselves.  In  Thibet 
itself,  the  spiritual  power,  as  the  sectarians  of  positivism  say,  has 
completely  absorbed  the  temporal  power.  From  this  confusion,  so 
much  to  be  regretted  from  a  Comtist  point  of  view,  has  resulted  a 
curious  theocracy,  in  which  the  principal  abuses  of  semi-barbarous 
jsocieties  have  become  common,  but  in  nowise  improved. 

As  Father  Hue  judiciously  observes,  the  pohtical  organisation  of 
Thibet,  as  governed  by  the  lamas,  very  strongly  resembles  that  of 
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the  old  pontifical  states.  The  fountain-head  of  this  clerical  society 
is  the  papal  lama,  in  whose  hands,  in  principle,  resides  all  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  administrative  power.  This  terrestrial  god, 
as  we  know,  is  an  incarnation  of  Buddha.  He  cannot  die,  he  only 
transmigrates.  In  spite  of  his  immortality  the  grand  lama  has  not 
the  gift  of  omnipresence,  he  therefore  delegates  his  most  important 
functions,  the  government  of  his  provinces,  to  dignitaries  of  a 
second  order,  to  the  koutouktous,  or  cardinals,  who  are  sovereigns 
upon  a  smaller  scale,  enjoying  a  great  independence,  warring  per- 
petually against  each  other,  pillaging  and  huming  the  houses  of 
the  common  people.  As  tliese  holy  personages  are  essentially  men 
of  peace,  they  do  not  fight  themselves.  For  this  inferior  work 
they  have  smaller  lay  rajahs,  who  command  a  sort  of  warlike  caste 
of  men,  the  Zinkabs,  and  to  them  these  lesser  employments  are 
given.  Below  these  governing  and  fighting  classes,  there  is  a  hard- 
working and  peaceful  class  of  men,  the  labourers,  who  provide 
their  masters  with  food.  They  are  ever  liable  to  be  robbed,  they 
are  badly  fed  and  badly  clothed ;  they  place  all  savings  into  the 
pioos  hands  of  the  lamas,  who  naturally  keep  a  portion  of  it  for 
themselves. 

In  case  of  dispute  it  is  the  rule  in  the  lama  tribunals  that  the 
priestly  party  should  never  be  condemned.  Exactions,  contribu- 
tions, and  hard  labour  are  showered  down  upon  the  poor ;  the 
soldiers,  the  rajahs,  and  the  lamas  despoil  them  without  mercy. 

All  this  while  caravans  of  pilgrims  are  ever  bringing  to  the 
great  dignitaries  of  lamaism,  riches,  offerings,  bullion  in  silver  and 
in  gold,  a  sort  of  Peter's  pence,  in  return  for  which  are  given  to 
the  donors  scraps  of  paper  on  which  pious  phrases  are  printed, 
statuettes  of  terra  cotta,  rags  of  old  clothes  which  had  at  one  time 
been  worn  by  some  holy  saint. 

We  can  prove  that  the  Mongolian  race  is  inferior  to  the  white 
race,  for  the  Thibetans  have  never  kno\vn  a  Rabelais. 

The  way  in  which  the  Mongolians  and  the  Thibetans  carry  on 
justice  among  themselves  shows  a  level  of  a  low  order.  With 
them,  as  with  most  poorly-civilised  people,  in  Sinai,  in  Burmah, 
and  elsewhere,   theft   is   considered  a  much  graver  crime   than 
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murder.  At  the  time  of  Marco  Polo's  wanderings,  petty  theft 
and  larceny  were  in  Tartary  punisLed  by  bastinado  which  often 
resulted  in  deatL  But  if  a  man  was  condemned  for  stealing  a 
horse  he  underwent  capital  punishment — ^his  body  was  cut  into  two 
pieces.  There  are  in  the  community  no  magistrates  entrusted 
with  the  power  .of  repressing  this  punishment.  The  individuals 
injured,  or  their  friends,  must  bring  the  guilty  man  before  the 
judge.  But  every  sentiment  of  joint  responsibility  is  not  ignored, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  an  inhospitable  tent  are  punished  if  thej 
have  refused  to  give  shelter  for  a  night  to  an  injured  and  forsaken 
traveller. 

In  Thibet  there  are  lama  tribunals,  but  their  jurisprudence  is  still 
very  coarse,  and  often  iniquitous.  Theft  is  always  considered 
the  great  crime.  After  he  has  been  in  prison  for  six  or  for  twelve 
months  the  thief  is  sold  as  a  slave,  his  property  is  confiscated, 
and  sometimes  this  punishment  will  extend  even  to  his  relations. 
In  case  of  adultery  the  husband  may  kill  the  delinquents  if  he 
finds  them  flagrante  delicto.  But  the  rich  man  ransoms  himself 
from  murder  by  paying  an  indemnity  to  the  rajah^  to  the  high 
functionaries,  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  In  case  of 
insolvability  the  body  of  the  murderer  is  sometimes  tied  to  the 
corpse  of  his  victim,  and  both  are  thrown  together  into  the  water. 
Nor  is  the  judgment  of  God  unknown  in  the  Thibetan  Himalayas ; 
a  man  there  will  prove  his  innocence  by  drawing  a  piece  of  money 
out  of  a  pot  of  boiling  oil,  or  in  holding  in  his  hand  an  iron  made 
red  hot  in  the  fire.  Sometimes  each  of  the  parties  will  poison  a 
kid,  and  the  kid  who  lives  longest  will  show  justice  to  have  been 
with  his  master. 

If  the  Mongolian  race  had  not  given  rise  to  societies  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  seen  in  Thibet  and  in  lama  Tartary,  it  would  hold 
only  a  very  humble  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  human  kind  ;  but 
from  what  we  know  of  China  and  of  Japan,  we  are  authorised  to 
assign  to  it  the  second  place  in  the  order  of  human  races. 
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XI. 
Social  Organisation  in  Japan, 

In  speaking  of  Japan,  we  are  enabled  once  more  to  make  an 
«ncoantging  remark  for  the  future  study  of  sociology.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  there  was  no  direct  communication  between 
OUT  societies  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Western  Europe  and  that  of 
Japan.  In  both  countries,  the  human  agglomerations  have  evolved 
separately,  and  yet  the  two  organisations  are  in  reality  identical 
The  Japanese  feudal  system  is  now  a  faithful  image  of  what  ours 
once  was,  and  like  our  own,  it  is  probably  the  result  of  conquest. 

In  the  topmost  rank  of  society,  the  emperor,  the  mikado,  sits  in 
^  his  glory,  surrounded  with  divine  attributes.  A  superhuman 
mortal  does  not  act  like  ordinary  men ;  a  most  majestic  etiquette 
goyems  each  one  of  his  daily  actions.  In  the  year  1788,  an 
iireyerent  fire  made  him  run  away  in  all  haste,  and  for  two  days  he 
was  obliged  to  eat  rice,  which  had  not  been  very  scrupulously  picked. 
This  was  an  event  in  the  annals  of  monarchy  I  The  mikado,  the 
successor  and  representative  of  the  gods,  is  in  principle  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  whole  empire.  Tlie  principals  and  nobles  own  their 
parcels  of  land  only  as  fcofifces,  and  they  enjoy  only  the  usufruct 
of  the  soil.  One  of  these  great  personages,  under  the  emperor,  the 
siogoun,  shogun,  or  taicoun,  allows  the  mikado  to  rest  torpid  in 
his  half-divine  solemnity  of  existence  ;  and  then  the  high  oihcial  is 
enlaced  so  tightly  in  a  strait  eti([uette  waistcoat^  that  he  makes  his 
annual  visit  to  his  sovereign  only  by  proxy. 

Below  these  great  dignitaries,  there  is  a  whole  hierarchy  of 
nobles  of  various  orders;  they  are  landlords  of  the  first  degree  • 
^daimios),  who  have  granted  smaller  feofifs  to  their  vassals  of  a 
lesser  rank  ;  and  they  in  their  turn  under-let  to  the  peasants.  And 
if  we  include  other  nobles  who  possess  no  other  feofifs,  but  their  two 
swords,  the  samourais,  a  sort  of  comloitieri,  men  in  the  service  of 
the  princes,  we  shall  then  have  mentioned  all  the  orders  in  the 
governing  classes  in  Japan. 

The    whole   nation    divides   itself    into   eight   classes :  1.  The 
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princes  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank.  2.  Kobles  of  the  second 
rank,  who  owe  military  service  to  their  suzerain.  3.  The  Sintoist 
and  Buddhist  priests.  4.  The  samourais,  or  the  petty  nobility, 
who  have  lost  their  rank.  5.  A  class  of  citizens^  comprising  the 
subaltern  officers  and  physicians,  having  the  seigneiiuial  right  to 
^'  wear  a  sabre,  but  only  one.  6.  Wholesale  merchants.  7.  Retail 
mef chants  and  artisans.  8.  Peasants  and  day  labourers,  who,  for 
^  the  most  part,  are  serfs  of  the  nobles,  and  are  cnidiied  nnder  the 
burden  of  heavy  fines. 

Then  after  these  eight  classes,  or  rather  outside  every  class,  come 
the  category  of^BRS^,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  particular  villages ; 
men  who  may  not  enter  inns  or  other  public  places,  and  who  are 
not  included  in  the  census  of  the  population. 

These  outcasts  are  tanners,  curriers,  and  others;  all  those  who 
live  by  the  preparation  and  the  manufacture  of  skins. 

In  Japan  the  feofifs  are  hereditary,  but  in  case  of  disinheiritanoe 
they  revert  to  the  sovereign. 

This  society,  so  accurately  divided,  in  which  every  member  of 
the  governing  classes  pays  homage  to  his  lord,  and  receives  homage 
also  from  his  vassal,  in  which  the  feoffs  are  possessed  merely  as 
hereditary  usufructs,  is  in  fact  the  image  of  our  European  feadal 
system,  but  it  differs  firom  it  in  one  pai:ticular  feature. 

Suspicion  is,  we  know,  a  characteristic  of  all  semi-barbarous 
societies.  The  superior  is  everywhere  considered  as  a  man  of  a 
different  mould  to  his  inferior;  he  pretends  to  govern  him,  and 
he  usually  distrusts  him.  But  in  Japan  this  want  of  confidence 
has  come  to  be  a  principle  numing  through  every  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  families  of  the  princes  were  retained  as  hostages  at 
Teddo,  and  the  princes  themselves  were  obliged  to  live  in  this 
town  six  months  in  every  year,  or  one  year  out  of  every  twa  In 
Teddo  the  smallest  details  in  their  daily  lives  were  governed  by 
severe  etiquette.  Princes  who  were  the  owners  of  two  neighboaring 
feoffs  were  not  allowed  to  live  together  upon  their  domains,  except 
when  they  were  notorious  enemies,  for  these  high  personages  were 
constantly  at  war  one  with  the  other. 

When  they  were  over  rich  the  siogoun  would   ruin  them  hy 
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inviting  them  to  dinner,  and  this  entailed  the  necessity  of  a  most 
sumptuous  banquet  in  return.  There  was  a  body  of  police  who 
kept  a  very  strict  look-out  upon  these  important  personages^  and 
the  proudest  of  the  nobility  were  always  glad  to  be  enrolled. 

The  system  of  spies  was  carried  even  into  a  lower  scale.  The 
houses  were  divided  into  groups  of  five^  and  the  chiefs  wore  held 
responsible  for  people  in  the  other  groups.  Every  head  of  a  family 
was  bound  to  watch  over  that  portion  of  the  street  near  his  house  ; 
and  if  asked  to  do  so,  was  obliged  to  draw  up  a  report,  under  penalty 
of  fine,  of  whipping,  or  of  imprisonment. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  change  his  residence  without  first  having 
obtained  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  his  neighbours. 

A  man  was  bound  to  remain  always  in  the  same  class  of  life  in 
which  he  had  been  born. 

This  policeman-like  system  had  been  pushed  to  excess  with  the 
peaceful  islanders  of  Loo-Choo,  for  here  a  watchful  and  suspicious 
eye  was  ever  prying  into  the  smallest  actions  of  private  people. 
The  peasants  were  fearfully  oppressed  by  the  nobles,  and  lived  in 
a  state  of  misery ;  and  the  sovereign  mikado,  or  miniature  taicoun, 
after  death  took  his  place  among  the  gods  or  kamis  of  the  country. 
The  populace,  whom  he  had  caused  to  tremble  while  he  was  alive, 
still  feared  him  after  his  death,  and  ofiered  up  sacrifices  to  his 
shade,  not  to  obtain  good  things,  but  that  it  might  not  injure  them 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tomb. 

Nevertheless  in  this  society,  where  tyranny  is  so  carefully  orga- 
nised, where  the  social  editice  rests  only  upon  force  and  upon  cunning, 
the  administration  of  justice  is  no  longer  carried  on  merely  accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  rich  and  of  the  strong.  There  are 
tribunals  in  which  judgments  are  publicly  and  solemnly  pronounced, 
and  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  Crime  cannot  be 
ransomed  by  money  3  impunity  to  rich  men  cannot  be  guaranteed. 
The  penalties  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  severe.  They  are : 
forfeiture  of  office,  imprisoiiinent,  banishment,  ouiiliscatiou,  and 
death,  which  is  often  accompanied  by  torture.  Capital  punishment 
always  carries  with  it  cuntiscation  of  property. 

Penal  joint  responsibility  was  crooked  in  Japan  as  in  ancient 
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Egypt.     A  man  was  adjudged  guilty  of  crimes  that  he    did  not 
pieyent,  and  was  often  punished  for  the  faults  of  others. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  influence  that  the  institutiomi  and 
the  goyemment  of  a  country  have  upon  a  people  who  live  under 
them ;  but  still  every  race,  and  every  ethnical  group  of  men,  do  not 
move  in  the  same  way.  Despotism  will  for  ever  quell  some  people, 
others  will  resist  ii  It  would  seem  that  the  Japanese  belong  to  the 
latter  category. 

All  travellers  are  agreed  in  allowing  to  the  Japanese  energj, 
pride,  and  independence  of  character ;  and  the  remarkable  effoita 
that  they  are  now  making  to  introduce  European  civilisation  into 
their  country,  show  clearly  that  they  at  any  rate  have  not  been 
altogether  enervated  by  feudal  and  inquisitorial  despotism. 


xn. 

Society  in  China. 

In  our  short  sociological  review  we  have  already  noticed  manj 
ethnical  groups  belonging  to  very  different  races.  Some  of  these 
were  savage,  others  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous,  and  some  few 
more  or  less  civilised.  But  in  these  societies,  various  as  they  are, 
we  recognise  one  feature  common  to  them  all :  the  predominating 
quality  is  a  shameless  and  undisguised  egotism.  In  all  these  societies 
the  social  formula  is  nothing  else  than  a  more  or  less  savage  organi- 
sation, a  more  or  less  intelligent  system  of  government  by  force. 

We  find  in  China,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  society  governed  bj 
higher  and  better  motives.  Not  that  here  despotism  is  extinct ; 
the  people  are  still  immersed  in  it.  But  the  conscience  of  the 
governing  classes  has  grown  wider  and  has  become  more  enlightened  ; 
the  b(«t  of  their  members  have  felt  keenly  the  desire  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  to  their  lasting  honour  they  have  endeavoured  to  put 
the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the  more  intelligent  men. 

The  ideal  of  the  Chinese  society  is  no  doubt  still  far  from  just. 
The  idea  of  government  hitherto  realised  is  no  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  system  that  prevails  in  every  family.     The  mass 
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of  humanity  is  still  regarded  as  a  collection  of  children  and  minora^ 
for  whom  guidance,  protection,  and  chastisement  are  necessary. 
The  seneral  welfare  is  much  considered,  though  the  governing 
powers  are  careful  not  to  allow  to  the  individual  any  stretch  of 
liberty  of  which  they  do  not  believe  them  to  be  worthy.  They 
endeavour  to  put  every  man  into  his  proper  place  in  the  social 
hierarchy.  They  wish  that  the  niition  may  be  governed  by  the 
most  intelligent  of  its  members,  by  mandarins,  chosen  after  com- 
petition, no  attention  being  paid  either  to  caste  or  to  birth^  and  to 
whom  authority  will  be  measured  out  in  proportion  to  their  merits. 

As  is  customary,  we  find  at  the  head  of  society  a  monarch 
hedged  in  with  divine  prestige,  a  son  of  heaven,  raised  immeasur- 
ably higher  than  other  human  mortals.  He  makes  or  unmakes 
the  law ;  he  chooses  or  dismisses  the  mandarins ;  he  has  the  power 
over  life  and  death.  The  forces  and  the  revenue  of  the  country  are 
in  his  hands.  Everything  reverts  to  him;  everything  proceeds 
from  him.  Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  the  principal  per- 
sonages in  the  country  bring  their  daughters  before  him,  that  he 
may  choose  from  them  five  wives.  One  of  these  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal wife,  and  her  children,  all  other  things  being  equal,  will  be 
preferred  to  the  children  of  the  other  wives,  when  the  son  of 
heaven  appoints  his  successor. 

But  the  imperial  power  finds  a  barrier  to  his  will  in  the  vast 
hierarchy  of  scholars.  In  theory  the  emperor  is  the  chief  of  an 
immense  family,  "  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  empire."  It 
is  he  who  appoints  all  the  administrative  functionaries,  but  he  has 
to  eonform  to  a  law  higher  even  than  himself.  In  theory  he  is  all 
powerful ;  but  he  cannot,  in  point  of  fact,  choose  his  agents  except 
from  among  men  of  letters,  and  according  to  the  classifications 
established  by  graduated  competition,  divided  into  three  serie.s; 
all  of  which  are  open  to  every  Chinaman,  and  which  are  the  only 
means  of  opening  to  him  an  administrative  career. 

It  is  the  idea  of  family  that  regulates  all  these  social  dis- 
tinctions. Each  functionary  possesses  a  certain  portion  of  paternal 
authority.  The  dissertations  of  moralists  and  philosophers,  the 
allocutions  of  mandarins,  the  proclamations  of  the  emperor,  are 
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ever  exhorting,  commenting  upon,  and  exalting  filial  piety.  Family 
sentiment  is  a  fundamental  virtue  which  is  often  pitched  to  the 
height  of  passion. 

As  a  good  father  of  a  family,  the  emperor  of  China  is  strictly 
obliged  to  give  assistance  to  his  children.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  full 
the  gamers  of  plenty,  where  in  case  of  famine  the  needy  may 
find,  at  a  small  cost,  barley,  rice,  and  millet.  An  imperial  edict  of 
the  year  1260  declares  that  aged  men  of  letters,  orphans,  those 
who  are  abandoned  and  have  no  home,  the  sick  and  the  infirm, 
are  the  population  of  heaven.  But  the  theoretical  father  of 
300,000,000  of  Chinamen  is  himself  watched  over  and  lectured. 
During  his  lifetime  "  the  son  of  heaven "  is  closely  looked  after 
by  duly-appointed  censors,  who,  under  peril  of  their  life,  are 
bound  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty,  if  he  departs  from  the  right 
path.  When  the  emperor  Thsin  Chi,  212  years  before  our  era, 
in  a  fit  of  madness  commanded  that  all  books  containing  political 
or  religious  laws — in  fact,  all  the  historical  traditions  of  China — 
should  be  burned,  460  scholars  in  Pekin  alone  prefei^red  to  be 
burnt  alive  than  approve  of  such  aberration  on  the  part  of 
their  sovereign.  The  imperial  censors  have  many  a  time  honooied 
themselves  by  similar  acts.  When  the  emperor  is  dead,  his  life 
and  his  reign  are  judged,  and  a  posthumous  decision,  laudatory  or 
critical,  is  henceforth  attached  to  his  name.  During  his  lifetime 
he  is  even  sometimes  held  responsible  for  earthquakes ;  and  on  these 
occasions,  as  was  the  case  in  1069,  he  is  asked  if  there  has  not 
been  anything  reprehensible  in  his  conduct,  or  any  abuse  in  the 
government,  that  ought  to  be  reformed.  Even  nowadays  these 
censors  will  present  to  the  emperor  a  critical  examination  upon 
this  or  that  act  in  his  public  or  private  life,  and  these  minutes  are 
published  in  The  Pekin  Gazette,  In  a  word,  the  emperor  of  China, 
who  is  also  "  the  son  of  heaven,"  and  before  whose  throne  no  one 
may  approach  without  knocking  his  forehead  nine  times  on  the 
ground,  cannot  choose  any  petty  government  officer  except  from 
the  list  of  candidates  composed  of  the  names  of  men  of  letters. 

In  China,  the  hereditary  titles  extend  only  to  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  to  those  who  are  the  more  or  less  probable 
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descendants  of  Confucius ;  but  these  distinctions  are  purcly 
honorarj.  In  reality,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  the  governing 
classes  are  formed  solely  from  the  men  of  letters ;  and  with  the  help 
of  competition,  these  men  are  chosen  from  the  whole  population  of 
the  empire. 

It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  this  curious 
oiganisation,  of  which  the  object  is  to  place  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent  men. 

The  foundation  of  the  class  of  scholars  in  China  dates  back  as 
far  as  the  eleventh  century  before  our  era,  at  a  time  when  all 
Europe  was  still  sunk  in  the  most  coarse  barbarism.  In  principle 
the  corporation  was  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  ;  the  mayors  only 
are  now  chosen  in  tliis  way.  Literary  competition  was  substituted 
for  general  election  in  the  eighth  century. 

There  are  minute  regulations  to  prevent  every  kind  of  fraud  in 
these  examinations ;  for  candidates  crowd  into  them  by  thousands. 
Examination  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  man  can  obtain  govern- 
ment employment ;  everywhere  in  the  administration,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  the  ofHces  are  purely  civil.  The  military  chiefs  have 
authority  only  over  their  subordinates ;  the  troops  are  encamped  a 
long  way  from  the  largo  towns,  and  do  not  come  in  except  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  civil  mandarins. 

The  idea  of  confiding  power  to  the  most  intelligent  men 
leflects  honour  upon  the  nation  who  first  conceived  the  idea; 
but  unfortunately,  Chinese  knowledge  is  very  backward,  and,  as  a 
rule,  mnemonical  exercises  are  the  only  tests  required  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  greater  number  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors 
found  in  the  examination  paper  of  the  candidate,  the  greater  merit 
he  is  supposed  to  possess. 

However  this  may  be,  the  examination-rooms  are  crammed  with 
candidates.  At  King-Po,  »Sinibaldo  de  Mas  has  seen  three 
thousand  aspirants  try  for  thirty-seven  places. 

These  trials  are  made  gradual,  and  the  ambitious  scholar  may 
have  to  wait  in  expectation  for  many  years.  There  are  four 
degrees  that  may  be  mentioned :  bachelor,  licentiate,  doctor,  and 
professor.     These  must  be  gained  in  order,  and  each  successive 
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«tep  gives  to  the  holder  of  the  office  a  more  important  position. 
But  for  several  years  the  capability  of  the  individual  is  constantlj 
tested  by  additional  examinations.  There  is  no  competition  for 
special  functions,  each  mandarin  may  occupy  any  place  corresponding 
with  his  rank. 

In  theory  this  organisation  of  a  class  of  scholars  is  very  remark- 
able ;  it  is  the  greatest  e£fbrt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  realise  the 
true  social  problem  :  to  everyone  according  to  his  works.  In 
actual  practice,  and  iu  spite  of  rules,  the  institution  has  very  much 
degenerated.  Grades  have  been  bought,  judges  have  sold  their 
opinions.  In  point  of  fact,  like  everything  else,  this  wonderful 
organisation  has  become  altered  ;  but  the  largest  ethnical  agglome- 
ration that  has  ever  existed,  after  having  founded,  maintained,  and 
governed  three  hundred  millions  of  people  for  thousands  of  years, 
after  having  in  this  enormous  collectivity  so  uprooted  all  idea  of 
hereditary  privilege — the  Chinese  have  learnt,  not  withoat  much 
astonishment,  that  in  Europe  there  was  an  hereditary  order  of 
nobility.  In  China,  the  grades  equivalent  to  our  titles  of  duke, 
marquis,  count,  baron,  and  knight  are  given  to  those  civil  and 
military  mandarins  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
administrative  functions ;  but  these  titles  are  held  only  for  life. 
They  can  never  be  transmitted  to  the  descendants — rather  to  the 
progenitors — for  it  would  be  against  all  rule  and  principle  to  con- 
tradict in  any  way  the  fundamental  maxim,  that  a  son  should  be 
better  qualified  than  his  father. 

Every  mandarin  of  high  rank  convicted  of  negligence  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  duty  is  made  to  go  down  two  degrees  in  the  social 
hierarchy,  and  is  for  two  years  deprived  of  his  salary.  To  obtain 
from  a  great  personage  by  undue  influence  a  flattering  notice  in  a 
report  made  to  the  emperor  is  considered  a  crime  both  for  the  officer 
making  the  report  and  for  him  who  is  praised.  If  connivance  is 
proved,  the  higher  functionary  is  beaten  and  is  exiled ;  his  creature 
is  punished  by  decapitation  and  by  conflscation  of  his  property. 
Instead  of  protecting  its  officers,  the  Chinese  government  is  sus- 
picious of  them,  and  holds  them  aloof.     If  a  popular  sedition  breaks 
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out,  the  governor  is  invariably  deprived  of  his  situation.  The 
people,  it  is  thought,  are  hannless ;  there  must  therefore  be  either 
an  abuse  of  power  or  great  incapability. 

It  is  also  forbidden  to  functionaries  holding  jurisdiction  to 
acquire  land  in  their  district.  In  principle  the  Chinese  administrar 
tion  is  conceived  with  much  good  sense  and  a  great  desire  for 
justice;  but  nowadays,  in  actual  practice  the  government  departs 
very  widely  from  the  old  ideal  laws.  In  China,  as  in  many  other 
countries,  the  men  are  not  so  good  as  their  institutions ;  but  these 
institutions  have  so  much  prestige  attaching  to  them  that  the 
Chinese  army  counts  only  10,000  men,  a  very  insignificant  military 
force  for  such  a  vast  empire. 

China  is  certainly  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which 
military  glory  is  scoffed  at,  and  in  which  the  profession  of  arms  is 
held  in  small  honour.  A  known  Chinese  philosopher,  and  one 
quoted  in  the  world  of  letters,  has  said :  *'  Give  to  the  conquerors 
only  funereal  honours;  greet  them  with  cries  and  wailings  in 
memory  of  their  homicides."  In  these  latter  years,  after  the  injustice 
and  insults  that  the  Europeans  have  imposed  upon  China,  these 
people  have  somewhat  recovered  from  their  disdain  for  war  and 
everything  connected  with  it,  Europe  may  one  day  become  more 
aware  of  the  fact. 

In  the  interior  government  of  the  country  the  authority  of  the 
mandarins  is  still  mainly  moral.  In  theory  every  government  is 
as  the  father  of  a  family ;  and  in  this  way  their  adiniiiistration 
is  naturally  over  minute  and  harassing.  Confucius  has  laid  down 
that  the  conduct  of  children  should  be  carefully  w»'\tched  :  the 
officers  '*  ought  to  look  after  the  people  as  they  would  after  a  son.'*^ 
But  this  administrative  tenderness  cannot  exist  without  jealous 
supervision.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  functionary  used  to 
come  every  evening  into  each  inn,  and  tlion  bolt  the  door  upon 
every  traveller  after  first  taking  his  name.  The  next  morning  he 
came  back  to  make  his  call,  and  the  travellers  continu<'d  their 
journey  under  the  care  of  a  guardian,  who  at  the  next  station  en- 
trusted them,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  receipt  into  the  hands  of 
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the  next  functionary.  At  the  same  epoch,  a  signboard  fixed  upon 
the  door  of  each  house  indicated  numerically  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  even  the  number  and  the  kinds  of  animals  that  were  kept. 

But  in  China  people  are  far  removed  from  the  intolerable  tyranny 
practised  in  the  countries  where  there  are  hereditary  castes  of  men. 
Every  Chinaman  may  foUow  the  profession  that  he  pleases  with- 
out need  of  authorisation,  and  even  (a  most  enviable  thing!) 
without  having  to  pay  for  a  patent  It  is  lawful  for  anyone  in 
China  to  print,  to  sell,  to  distribute  books  and  pamphlets,  to 
placard  advertisements  and  loose  sheets.  The  only  associations 
forbidden  are  those  which  attempt  to  overthrow  the  dynasty.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  Europeans  have  still  a  good 
deal  to  learn  from  the  Chinese. 

The  in^posts  are  not  numerous  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  they 
are  established  upon  a  very  simple  basis.  A  tax  upon  salt,  of 
which  the  Chinese  are  very  fond,  is  the  principal  duty  upon 
food.  All  the  other  taxes  are  unchangeable,  they  are  laid  upon 
landed  property  and  affect  the  merchant  and  the  artisan  only  by 
indirect  means. 

China  has  not,  like  some  countries  in  Europe,  pushed  to 
excess  the  mania  for  centralisation ;  its  300,000,000  inhabitants 
scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  would  be  inconveniently 
lodged.  .  Each  province,  under  the  authority  of  a  governor,  forms 
in  itself  a  small  state ;  it  has  its  own  customs,  levies  its  own  taxes, 
and  makes  its  own  contracts.  In  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  nation 
is  but  the  result  of  the  grouping  together  of  small  agglomerations 
of  ethnical  unities,  each  having  dissimilar  tastes,  different  needs, 
living  under  conditions  essentially  unlike,  and  all  of  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  congregate  together  under  the  rule  of  one 
uniform  despotism.  How  many  of  our  statesmen  would  do  weU 
to  go  to  China  to  learn  this  very  simple  lesson  ! 

In  order  to  govern  a  country  well  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  it 
thoroughly  and  accurately.  The  reigning  dynasty  in  China  has 
ordered  that  a  general  report  of  the  empire  be  drawn  up,  contain- 
ing minute  details  as  to  the  population,  products,  topography,  the^ 
towns,  the  fortifications,  the  temples,  the  examination-rooms,  etc. 
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This  report  fills  from  two  to  three  hundred  volumes.  Monographs 
of  each  province,  department,  or  district  help  to  complete  this  huge 
collection. 

Besides  these  rites  and  customs  which  age  has  consecrated  in 
the  country,  there  are  written  constitutions,  modified  from  time  to 
time^  which  determine  the  general  basis  of  government. 

The  organisation  of  Chinese  justice  is  also  most  interesting ; 
like  everything  else,  it  rests  upon  the  notion  of  a  family  upon  an 
extended  scale.  The  condemned  man  must  thank  the  mandarin 
for  the  chastisement  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  inflict  upon 
him;  for  after  all  it  is  only  a  paternal  correction,  and  the  judge 
was  very  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  enforce  it. 

Attempts  liave  been  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  causes  in  the 
courts  of  law.  Each  group  of  a  hundred  families  have  a  chief  ;  he 
imposes  the  taxes  and  he  is  made  responsible  for  a  great  many 
offences.  Under  penalty  of  bastinado  he  must  look  to  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land.  To  give  his  people  a  dislike  to  lawsuits, 
one  emperor  went  as  far  as  enjoining  the  tribunals  to  harass  the 
litigants,  who  would  therefore  be  driven  to  have  their  differences 
and  their  disputes  settled  before  the  mayors  in  their  own  districts. 

To  prevent  acts  of  personal  violence,  and  abandonment  of  people 
in  distress,  the  government  has  created  responsibilities  which  often 
bear  very  unjustly.  If  for  instance  a  man  dies  in  a  field,  or  upon 
the  doorstep  of  a  shop,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  or  the  merchant 
will  undergo  a  penalty. 

Every  murder  entails  upon  the  murderer  capital  punishment 
and  deprivation  of  funeral  honours;  for  his  relations  it  means 
ruin  and  dishonour.  But  as  a  man  is  held  responsible  for  a  suicide 
of  which  he  has  been  the  means  or  the  cause,  it  is  by  a  threat  of 
suicide  ,that  the  weaker  will  ofleii  punish  the  stronger  adversary ; 
it  is  by  suicide  that  he  takes  his  revenge.  For  a  spoken  word  that  has 
given  pain,  for  an  affront,  etc.,  a  man  will  hang  himself,  or  throw 
himself  into  the  bottom  of  a  pit.  Suicides  are  very  common; 
they  are  thought  to  be  honourable  and  glorious  in  public  opinion. 

The  Chinese  idea  of  justice  is  quite  utilitarian ;  it  ia  unrefined, 
and  not  at  all  metaphysical.  Punishment  is  not  measured  according 
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to  the  moral  gravity  of  the  offence,  but  according  to  the  extent 
of  injury  caused.  The  penalty  exacted  for  theft  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  object  stolen. 

The  punishments  inflicted  are  brutal ;  they  remind  one  very 
strongly  of  primitive  justice.  They  are :  bastinado,  which  in 
China  is  very  often  used ;  slaps  with  thick  broad  pieces  of  leather  ; 
small  iron  cages,  in  which  the  prisoner  is  crouched  up ;  imprison- 
ment ;  banishment  into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  or  exile  into> 
Tortary ;  death  by  strangulation  or  decapitation.  Formerly  slavery 
was  also  a  Chinese  penalty. 

A  high  judge  forms  the  whole  tribunal  He  questions  the 
prisoner,  who  remains  on  his  knees  before  him;  and  there  is 
always  an  executioner,  who,  upon  the  judge's  order,  beats  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  or  for  the  defence,  when  their 
answers  are  displeasing  to  his  lordship.  There  is  no  advocate ;  but 
tlie  magistrate  may,  using  the  discretionary  power  given  to  him, 
allow  the  parents  or  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  to  plead  his  cause. 

In  other  respects  the  criminal  legislation  of  the  Cliinese  is  con- 
siderably advanced,  at  least  in  theory.  It  admits  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, a  non-retroactive  effect,  the  right  of  appeal,  temporary 
liberty  under  the  responsibQity  of  the  magistrates,  merger  of 
punishments,  and  the  right  of  mercy,  which  is  reserved  to  the 
sovereign. 

On  the  other  hand  the  duty  of  a  judge  in  China  is  not  alwayt 
soft  and  pleasant.     Measures  are   taken  against  him,  and  he  is 
threatened  with  severe  chastisement.     If  he  marries  or  takes  a 
mistress  in  his  district  he  is  liable  to  have  eighty  blows;   and 
double  the  number  if  by  chance  the  wife  or  the  concubine  is  th 
daughter  of  a  litigant  over  whom  he  has  to  pronounce  a  decisior 
For  an  erroneous  decision  given,  even  upon  an  appeal  case,  tl 
judge  is  beaten. 

Beatings  here  and  beatings  there,  the  stick  plays  a  very  imp 
tant  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  is  he 
ever  the  old  family  maxim  :  "  The  wise  father  chaateneth  his  sc 

But  everything  is  not  childish  in  this  vast  organisation.     O 
shows  the  most  ingenious  and  the  greatest  social  effort  yet  mad' 
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die  Mongolian  race.  It  ii  the  largest  human  agglomeration  that 
liaa  ever  existed ;  it  has  lasted  for  thousands  of  years  and  has  for  a 
long  time  occupied  the  foremost  rank  in  the  human  race  in  the  per- 
petual march  onwards  towards  a  more  perfect  condition  of  life.  It 
18  the  first  large  society  which,  to  its  everlasting  honour,  has  for 
ever  broken  the  mould  of  castes  and  abolished  hereditary  privileges. 
And  it  is  still  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which,  in  theory  at 
least,  a  systematic  attempt  is  everywhere  made  to  give  to  individual 
merit  its  full  reward.  There  is  much  grandeur  in  the  idea,  certainly 
much  fairness;  and  it  will  assuredly  form  the  basis  of  better 
societies  which  we  may  hope  to  see  in  future  ages.  China  may 
have  awkwardly  realised  her  conception,  but  to  that  conception 
she  has  certainly  owed  her  ancient  prosperity.  Modem  Europe 
has  slowly  entered  upon  the  same  path,  and  for  the  most  part 
damsily  enough.  In  Europe,  as  in  China,  candidates  for  examina- 
tion are  tested  by  the  retentiveness  of  their  memory  more  than  by 
their  powers  of  originality.  And  even  if  this  method  of  trial  were 
better  undezstood,  man's  intelligence  would  count  for  much,  but  it 
cannot  include  everything.  There  is  behind  it  that  which  sup- 
ports it :  character,  generous  sentiments,  every  moral  force  so  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  one  who  has  the  care  of  souls.  Now,  all  this 
side  of  the  human  creature,  so  difficult  to  appreciate  accurately,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  school  or  other  examinations ;  and  yet  it  is  that 
which  vivifies  man's  intelligence  and  his  activity ;  it  is  that  which 
we  must  first  grasp  if  we  wish  really  to  test  his  value. 

Another  objection,  quite  as  serious,  must  be  brought  against  the 
Chinese  civilisation ;  that  is,  its  besotted  infatuation  for  what  is  past 
and  gone.  After  it  had  organised  its  class  of  men  of  letters,  China 
found  herself  very  superior  to  her  neighbours ;  she  sanctified  herself 
in  her  own  eyes ;  she  denied  the  progress  of  which  she  was  herself 
raeh  a  remarkable  instance,  and  then  decreed  absolute  immovability. 
Henceforward  everything  in  China  was  congealed ;  over  minute 
rites  were  made  to  govern  the  smallest  details  in  social  life.  Before 
the  war  of  1840  a  merchant  in  Canton  bethought  himself  of  putting 
a  European-shaped  rudder  on  to  his  boat,  but  before  the  skiff  was 
launched  a  mandarin,  a  dragon  in  the  performance  of  what  he 
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thought  was  his  daty,  oidered  the  boat  to  be  destroyed,  and  imposed 
a  fine  upon  the  ineverent  innovator.  Facts  like  these  betray  the 
character  of  the  people ;  it  is  the  "  laudator  tempons  acti,''  beyond 
which  nothing  shall  go,  held  up  as  an  eternal  maxim.  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  in  pulling  to  pieces  this  haycock  ciyilisation  we 
shall  find  that  the  rough  aggressions  of  the  Europeans  have  landexed 
service  to  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Nevertheless,  the  edifice  of  Chinese  society  has  its  good  points, 
and  if  we  make  certain  allowances,  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
eulogious  judgment  of  one  who  is  certainly  well  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion  on  Chinese  manners  and  customs.  Milne  says  :  '<  The 
political  organisation  of  the  Chinese  empire,  now  more  than  four 
thousand  years  old,  is  the  most  philosophical,  the  most  rational, 
and  the  most  free  from  prejudices  of  all  sorts  that  has  ever  existed 
in  any  age  or  in  any  country  in  the  world.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  has  lasted  so  long." 

However  this  may  be,  the  Chinese  form  of  govenunent  is  the 
most  advanced  social  system  yet  realised  by  any  MopgoUan  race. 
It  is  despotism  tempered  by  reason;  and  to  find  a  political  oigani> 
sation  of  a  higher  kind,  we  must  look  among  the  most  civilised 
branches  of  the  white  races. 

xm. 
Societies  among  the  White  Races. 

The  different  ethnical  groups  of  the  white  races  are  now  classed 
mainly  upon  a  linguistic  basis,  in  default  of  less  uncertain  know- 
ledge, that  history  and  anthropological  anatomy  cannot  give  to  us. 
Ingenious  as  it  is,  the  classification  by  means  of  modem  languages 
is  open  to  criticism,  if  we  wish  by  it  to  determine  to  what  ethno- 
graphical group  or  what  race  man  actually  belongs ;  nevertheless, 
all  things  considered,  we  may  accept  it.  Moreover,  it  is  con- 
venient and  it  is  generally  allowed.  We  shall  therefore  follow  i 
dividing  the  white  race  of  men  into  three  great  branches — th 
Semitic,  the  Iranian,  and  the  Aryan ;  and  we  shall  endeavour 
describe  what  has  been  the  social  constitution  m  each  of  thes 
races. 
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A.  ITie  Semitic  Societies. — ^like  all  the  human  races  whieh  have 
played  a  large  part  in  this  world's  history,  the  Semitic  race  is 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  ethnical  groups,  of  which  each 
has  had  a  different  fortune,  and  has  become  more  or  less  civilised 
after  its  own  manner. 

Bat  a  notable  portion  of  the  Semites  now  extant  have  hardly, 
as  yet^  passed  the  pastoral  and  nomad  phase ;  and  if  we  may  trust 
to  induction  and  to  tradition,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
suehy  in  far-distant  times,  was  the  special  characteristic  belonging 
to  the  whole  race. 

At  the  present  time  the  Semites  are  still  grouped  into  small 
tribes,  forming  a  sort  of  large  nomad  family  under  the  orders  of  a 
chief.  Some  of  their  tribes  have  shown  such  a  strong  love  for 
this  wandering  life,  and  so  much  aversion  for  every  sort  of  pro- 
gress, that  in  the  tribe  of  the  Nabataei,  according  to  Diodorus 
SicnlnSy  it  was  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  sow  com,  to 
plant  fruit-trees,  or  to  build  habitations. 

But  the  Semitic  and  wandering  tribe  contains  germs  of  the 
elements  belonging  to  the  ancient  monarchies.  Slavery  is  in  full 
laree ;  a  special  magistrate,  a  cadi,  is  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
timtion  of  justice.  This  chief  is  a  respected  monarch,  whom  people 
do  not  approach  without  first  kissing  the  ground,  and  whose  power 
18  tnnsmitted  hereditarily  to  his  eldest  son.  This  chief  is  especially 
a  military  chief ;  no  rama  is  ever  undertaken  without  his  autho- 
risation. Such  was  also  probably  the  primitive  organisation  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  were  divided  into  tribeSf  families,  and  houses. 

Here  and  there  the  tribes  would  league  together ;  here  and  there 
they  were  subjugated  by  a  chief,  who  governed  despotically  over  a 
certain  number  of  clans.  Then  the  people  betook  themselves  to 
agneoltare,  they  built  towns,  they  founded  monarchies  like  those 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  As  far  as  we  judge,  from  such  confused 
and  incomplete  knowledge  as  has  come  down  to  us,  these  ancient 
monarchies  were  in  nowise  original,  from  a  sociological  point  of 
view.  The  crown  was  then  hereditary.  The  monarch  enjoyed 
ahnost  unlimited  power.  Society  was,  as  it  were,  immovable ; 
professions  and  trades  were  always  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

2  L  2 
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It  is  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Koran  that  we  most  look  for  pre- 
cise and  detailed  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Semitest 
in  gradually  becoming  civilised,  planned  their  social  organisation. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  when  one  chief  of  the  bands,  more  fortu- 
nate or  more  artful  than  his  rivals,  found  himself  in  the  position  as 
commander  over  a  greater  or  less  number  of  tribes,  he  was  usually 
both  priest  and  king ;  for  the  Beni-Israelites  were  super-eminently 
bigots.  Melchizedek  was  the  most  high  priest  of  Grod ;  Saul 
offered  up  a  holocaust^  etc.  The  government  among  the  Hebrews 
was  always  essentially  theocratical ;  the  chiefs  were  the  Heutenants 
of  Jehovah. 

In  Judaea  there  was  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  The  Pentateuch 
tells  us  of  a  council  of  elders,  of  judges,  of  scribes,  who  were  the 
representatives  of  families  and  of  houses.  It  was  a  council  of  this 
kind  that  went  to  Samuel  to  ask  for  a  king ;  it  was  this  council 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  father,  caused  the  son  to  be  stoned ; 
it  was  this  council  which  heard  the  plaint  of  the  husband  who 
pretended  that  he  did  not  have  the  first  ofiferings  of  his  wife — a 
crime  that  alsa  entailed  lapidation. 

The  judges  were  the  monarchs,  and  their  power  was  not 
hereditary;  but  it  became  so  after  the  days  of  Solomon.  The 
despotism  of  the  kings  of  the  people  of  God  was  not  less  severely 
exercised  than  that  of  other  Semite  kings.  We  know  how 
David  acted  towards  Bathsheba;  his  son  Solomon  no  sooner 
mounted  on  the  throne  than  he  committed  fratricide  and  other 
murders.  The  fastuous  splendour  of  this  monarch,  so  celebrated 
it  would  appear  by  his  wisdom,  his  dealings  with  foreign  women, 
his  crowded  harem, — these  are  all  facts  which  we  may  do  well  to 
Tecollect. 

The  theocracy  which  came  from  the  great  Arabian  monaichs  was 
much  of  the  same  kind.  Before  Mahomet,  there  was  in  Arabia 
only  a  few  small  confederations  of  tribes ;  but  with  the  assistance 
of  fanaticism,  all  these  elements  grouped  themselves  together  around 
the  authority  of  the  prophet  Then  servility,  which,  as  we  haT» 
seen,  was  customary  in  all  tribes,  soon  developed  in  the  most 
shameful  manner.     The  subjects  of  Mahomet  used  piously  to  keep 
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everj  drop  of  water  which  he  had  used,  they  rued  to  collect  the 
hairs  which  fell  from  his  head ;  they  used  even  to  lick  his  saliva ! 
But  Mahomet  was  no  more  than  a  theocratical  judge,  as  also  was 
Motes.  After  him  the  first  caliphs  were  still  elective ;  but  after 
Moawiah  the  ealiphat  became  hereditary.  Then  a  systematised 
policy  of  oppression  bore  upon  the  whole  race,  and  still  more 
heavily  upon  the  conquered  people,  who  paid  to  the  master  a  heavy 
capitation  tax  in  return  for  the  great  kindness  with  which  he 
allowed  them  to  cultivate  their  lands,  which  by  right  of  conquest 
hdonged  to  the  conqueror. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Semitic  race  has  never  conceived^ 
either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  a  social  ideal  more  elevated 
than  that  of  a  mute  despotism,  very  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
established  all  over  the  world  in  the  larger  primitive  agglomerations 
of  men.  But  perhaps  we  may  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
Carthage,  and  of  Tyre,  the  metropolis.  This  fact  has  its  value,  for 
it  will  suffice  to  establish  the  sociological  perfectibility  of  the 
Semites. 

If  we  may  believe  Aristotle,  Polybius,  Diodorus^  and  others, 
Carthage  enjoyed  a  well-organised  form  of  democracy.  Notable 
families  were  established  there — the  Magos,  the  Hamilcars,  the 
Hannos,  etc. — but  there  was  no  hereditary  aristocracy.  A  sort  of 
senate  was  elected  by  the  paternities  or  electoral  colleges.  With 
the  exception  of  judicial  authority,  every  other  power  was  vested  in 
this  assembly.  Between  the  sessions  it  was  replaced  by  a  com- 
mission chosen  of  its  own  members.  This  commission  appointed  a 
few  delegates  or  ministers  to  exercise  the  executive  power;  their 
chief  or  suffetes  was  named  president  of  the  assembly.  A  military 
Buffetes,  or  vice-president,  had  the  command  of  the  military  forces. 
The  two  suffetes  were  chosen  by  the  people  out  of  a  list  drawn  up 
by  the  assembly,  and  their  command  was  only  nominal,  except  in 
the  case  of  prerogative.  The  military  suffetes  were  also  held  in 
check  by  a  committee  named  for  this  purpose  by  the  general 
assembly.  This  committee  supervised  the  operations  of  the  suffetes, 
and  decided  upon  his  prorogation  or  upon  his  recall  as  they  thought 
expedient 
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The  existence  of  a  political  constitution  both  so  republican  and 
so  complex  among  a  people  of  the  Semitic  race,  very  backwaida  in 
other  respects,  may  naturally  cause  us  some  surprise ;  and  we  ean 
hardly  credit  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  inasmuch  as  this 
democracy  rested,  like  every  Semitic  civilisation,  upon  slaYexy,  of 
which  we  must  now  say  a  few  words. 

The  institution  pf  slavery  is  inherent  in  eveiy  inferior  dviliiation. 
Before  man  can  understand  that  there  should  be  in  libe(rty,  in 
freedom  over  his  own  actions,  a  right  not  resting  merely  upon  the 
law  of  prescription,  he  must  necessarily  have  first  axriyed  at  abigher 
degree  of  intellectual  development ;  his  heart  must  first  wann  his 
intelligence,  and  his  intelligence  must  first  warm  his  heart 

We  find  slavery  at  the  bottom  of  every  Semitic  society,  ancient 
or  modem,  nomad,  monarchical  or  republican.  The  romance  of 
Antar  shows  to  us  how  in  ante-Mussulman  Arabia  the  slave  was 
absolutely  submissive  to  the  will  of  his  master,  who  kept  his  life  in 
his  hands,  who  naturally  had  the  right  of  violating  every  woman 
slave.  But  the  male  slave  may  be  ennobled  by  the  chie(  and  then 
enjoy  the  rights  of  a  free  man. 

Nor  do  we  find  that  the  Koran  thinks  of  protesting  agaiQst 
slavery.  The  enemy  conquered  by  the  faithful  are  either  put  to 
death  or  else  brought  into  servitude.  This  latter  was  usually  the 
fate  among  women  and  children. 

Slavery  was  common  in  the  ancient  Semitic  kingdoms  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon;  it  existed  also  in  the  republics  of  Tyr  and 
Carthage.  In  the  Homeric  ages  the  Phoenicians  used  to  make  raids 
upon  the  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Greece ;  they  then  took  them  into 
Egypt  and  sold  them.  Herodotus  teUs  us  how  they  ran  away  with 
lo,  the  daugliter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos.  In  Spain  the  Cartha- 
ginians used  to  make  the  Iberian  slaves  work  in  the  mines ;  they 
overwhelmed  them  with  blows,  and  they  exhausted  them  with 
work.  At  Tyr  there  was  a  whole  population  of  slaves,  and  w» 
hear  even  of  servile  revolts. 

The  Jews,  the  people  of  God,  had  their  slaves.  When  he  was 
much  in  want  of  money  the  Hebrew  father  might  sell  his  daughtcn 
as  slaves.     The  wretched  populace  might  even  sell  themselvea 
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The  thie^  incapable  of  paying  his  fine,  became  the  slave  of  him 
from  whom  he  had  stolen.  Prisoneis  taken  in  war  were  slaves. 
Bat  even  the  Jewish  conscience  had  some  scruples  about  slavery. 
We  read  in  Exodus  that  the  slave  be  set  free  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  but  the  master  has  the  right  to  keep  his  wife  and  children. 
These  were  at  this  early  period  certain  laws  protecting  the  slave ; 
but  the  master  might  with  impunity  beat  the  slave  to  death,  on  the 
condition  that  the  slave  lived  one  or  two  days  after  his  beating,  for 
**  the  master  had  bought  him  with  his  money."  We  have  now  said 
enough  to  show  that  morality  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  the 
ancient  Semitic  races. 

Justice,  as  administered  by  the  sons  of  Shem,  was  also  veiy 
coarse.  Among  the  ante-Islamite  Arabs  the  chief  of  the  tribe  was 
often  invested  with  judicial  power,  and  he  decided  the  differences 
according  to  his  own  good  pleasure.  But  still  the  poem  of  Antar 
speaks  of  cadis  who  served  as  arbitrators  between  the  chief  and 
his  followers.  Among  the  Hebrews,  judicial  matters  were  decided 
either  by  the  elders  or  by  the  king.  We  find  the  talion  lawi 
exacting  ''  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  to  prevail 
everywhere ;  and  during  many  ages  it  must  have  been  the  only 
code  known  among  the  nomad  tribes.  By  degrees,  as  societies 
established  themselves  and  became  more  civilised,  legislation  grew 
to  be  more  complex.  The  Hebrew  false  witness  was  made  to 
bear  the  same  penalty  that  had  been  enacted  against  the  innocent 
man  whom  he  had  accused.  For  every  goat  stolen  a  man  had  to 
restore  four  goats,  for  every  ox  five  oxen.  For  voluntary  homicide 
the  .talion  law  was  in  force ;  for  involuntary  homicide  a  pecuniary 
compensation  was  received.  For  blows  and  personal  injuries  the 
iiguied  man  might  exact  the  same  punishment  upon  the  culprit. 
The  greatest  of  all  crimes  among  the  Hebrews,  the  crime  for  which 
there  was  no  remission,  was  idolatry.  If  an  individual  was 
convicted  ho  was  stoned;  if  a  town  was  so  convicted  it  was 
anathematised,  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
town  was  burnt.  Certain  incests  and  sodomy  were  punished  with 
deatL 

Capital  punishment  was  ordinarily  by  lapidation,  sometimes  by 
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fire  or  by  decapitation.  For  smaller  offences  a  bastinado  or  the 
rod  was  very  common.  That,  however,  was  considered  only  as  an 
admonitory  punishment,  and  there  was  no  dishonour  attaching 
to  it. 

Like  the  Bible,  the  Koran  allows  the  talion  law,  and  also 
pecuniary  compensation.  For  instance,  twenty  camels  for  an 
involuntary  murder.  But  thieves  may  also  be  liable  to  having 
their  hands  cut.  The  penal  code  of  Mahomet  is  not  original,  for 
its  author  declares  that  he  drew  it  from  the  Bible.  In  addition  to 
the  penalties  enacted  by  the  Koran  the  modem  Mussulmans  have 
added  punishment  by  impalement,  often  inflicted  in  Arabia  on  the 
Bedouins,  who  rob  the  pilgrims.  But  for  the  majority  of  crimes 
the  social  justice  of  the  Arabs  is  slack.  In  Bagdad  the  punish- 
ment of  a  murderer  is  generally  decided  by  the  relations  of  the 
victim  :  it  b  a  case  of  a  private  quarrel  in  which  those  not  concerned 
are  careful  not  to  meddle. 

On  the  whole,  we  see  that  the  Semitic  race,  taken  in  a  mass, 
have  freed  themselves  from  savagery,  but  not  from  barbarism. 
But  on  one  point  we  must  give  them  justice.  Some  of  their 
ethnical  groups — at  least  if  we  may  believe  the  ancient  writers — 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  world  who  have  organised 
republican  governments  with  deliberative  assemblies,  to  have 
separated  the  legislative  and  the  executive  powers.  That  is  a 
sociological  progress  of  the  first  order,  and  one  which  the  superior 
races  only  have  realised. 

B.  The  Persians, — In  a  treatise  upon  sociology,  we  may  be  brief 
in  speaking  of  the  Persians,  both  ancient  and  modem,  for  their 
institutions  seem  to  have  been  very  unoriginal 

In  spite  of  a  certain  moral  dignity,  which  we  may  discover  here 
and  there  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  amid  a  thousand  inanities,  the  social 
ideas  of  the  ancient  Persians  never  went  beyond  the  most  absolute 
despotic  monarchy,  or  the  institution  of  castes. 

Even  under  the  legendary  government  of  Djemschid,  the  popu- 
lation in  Persia  was  divided  into  four  castes,  which  we  now  find  in 
India :  the  priests,  the  warriors,  the  labourers,  and  the  artisans., 
We  need  hardly  say  that,  as  in  every  society  of  this  kind,  thers 
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was  outside    the    legally-recognised    classes   a  large  number  of 
slayes. 

From  what  Greek  writers,  and  Herodotus  especially,  tell  us  of 
the  ancient  Persian  monarchy,  we  may  easily  imagine  what  it  was 
at  a  still  more  remote  date ;  for  it  is  not  in  going  back  through  the 
course  of  ages  that  we  shall  have  most  chance  of  finding,  in  the 
annals  of  humanity,  any  notions  of  justice  and  of  liberty. 

At  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  and  others,  Persia  was  under  the 
most  unalloyed  form  of  despotic  monarchy.  The  king  of  the 
Persians  was,  above  every  other,  "  the  grand  king  ;  '*  his  smallest 
caprice  was  law.  When  the  Lydian  Pythias  allowed  himself  to  ask 
of  Xerxes,  when  he  was  preparing  to  invade  Greece,  the  favour  of 
keeping  his  eldest  son  by  his  side,  offering  at  the  same  time  as 
soldiers  his  four  other  sons,  the  king  of  kings  caused  the  man  for 
whom  the  intercession  was  made  to  be  cut  into  two  halves.  During 
the  march,  as  the  Persian  troops  defiled  before  their  master,  the 
lod  was  constantly  held  over  them. 

In  spite  of  centuries  gone  by,  and  in  spite  of  the  introduction  of 
Mahometanism  into  Persia,  the  kings  in  this  country  still  exercise  a 
power  quite  as  despotic  as  was  that  of  Xerxes.  Tliey  have 
the  right  of  life  and  death  over  all  their  subjects,  and  over  the 
members  of  their  own  family.  Fraser  saw  a  young  Persian  prince 
accustoming  himself  to  go  about  blindfolded,  for  he  said :  **  When 
our  father  dies  we  shall  all  be  put  to  death,  or  else  deprived  of  our 
sight,  and  I  am  trying  to  see  what  I  can  do  when  I  am  blind.''  The 
whole  Persian  code  of  laws  is  resumed  in  this  short  phrase  :  "  It  is 
the  will  of  the  Shah."  Below  this  tyrant  in  chief,  there  is  a  whole 
hierarchy  of  sub-tyrants,  men  who  are  slaves  on  the  one  hand,  and 
•lea pots  on  the  other.  At  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  is  the  class 
•f  cultivators  who  have  to  bear  a  whole  mountain  of  injustice. 
i'hese  men  are  ill-treated,  robbed,  ransomed  at  pleasure  ;  they  have 
to  defend  themselves  as  best  they  can  against  the  tax-collectors,  by 
every  cunning  device  that  they  can  invent. 

In  a  country  such  as  this,  justice  is  an  empty  word.  When 
there  is  a  shadow  of  it,  it  is  ever  the  same  talion  law  that 
has  existed  for  centuries.     The  thief  may  be  pardoned  by  the  man 
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from  whom  he  has  stoleiL  The  heir  of  a  murdeired  man  iiaj 
commute  with  the  assassin,  or  kill  him,  as  he  pleases.  In  Fiasei^B 
time,  the  murderer  of  a  young  man  was  given  oyer  to  the  mother 
of  the  man  murdered ;  she  drove  a  knife  into  him  Mtj  times,  sad 
then  cut  his  lips  with  the  knife  all  stained  with  blood  1 

There  are  magistrates,  oadis,  or  governors,  who  sit  in  jiidgment 
and  inflict  fines,  bastinadoes,  strangulation,  extraction  of  the  cjes, 
or  decapitation.  But  as  nearly  all  the  Persian  f  unctionsidLas  receive 
bribes,  crimes  are  easily  washed  out  for  a  few  tomansL 

This  frightful  state  of  things,  which  has  probably  lasted  thiong^ 
all  historic  ages,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  produced  a  general 
debasement  of  character  in  the  whole  nation.  The  people  aie 
obsequious,  servile,  stealthy,  cruel,  and  bigoted.  For  the  institutions 
of  a  nation,  when  they  have  lasted  through  a  long  series  of  gene- 
rations, at  last  mould  the  people  according  to  their  image. 

C.  The  Vedic  and  Hindoo  Societies, — If  the  Persian  braneh  of 
the  so-called  Aryan  race  offers  to  us  but  little  interest  as  regards 
the  constitution  of  societies,  it  is  very  different  when  WB  torn  to 
the  Indo-European  branch,  properly  so  called.  On  the  one  hand,  this 
fraction  of  the  human  species  is  the  one  of  whom  there  is  most 
record  in  past  ages,  and  consequently  we  may  retrace  its  evolur 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  comprises  the  races  of  men  who 
are  the  most  richly  endowed,  the  men  with  the  largest  brain,  those 
who  have  struggled  the  hardest,  who  have  been  bolder  than  others^ 
and  who  have  had  the  gift  of  invention  most  strongly  developed. 

It  may  be  doubtful  to  maintain  the  theory  that  the  Aryan  races 
have  originally  all  sprung  from  one  district,  from  one  creative  navel, 
situated  in  the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains,  or  in  the  plains  of  Pamir ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  these  regions  man  has  soonest  arrived 
at  any  large  degree  of  moral,  social,  or  intellectual  development. 
This  is  what  will  now  first  claim  our  attention. 

The  Yedic  hymns  furnish  us  with  much  information  ■  upon  the 
social  condition  of  the  Aryan  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  before  the 
time  of  any  large  emigration,  either  towards  Europe,  or  along  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  towards  India. 

There  was  then  no  caste  known  among  the  Yedic  tribes.    Certain 
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social  functions  irere  marked  out,  but  there  was  no  impassible 
barrier  line  between  them.  The  priest  who  was  entrusted  with 
grinding  the  sdma,  or  with  lighting  the  divine  fire,  did  not  disdain 
to  till  the  ground,  to  tend  the  cattle  while  they  were  grazing  ;  he 
-«TeiL  went  into  the  middle  of  the  battle  bj  the  side  of  the 
Kchattriyas.  There  were  the  Brahmins,  the  Kchattrijas,  the 
Yaicyas,  but  between  these  classes  there  was  no  hienuxbjy  no 
subordination  was  necessary.  The  servile  class,  that  of  the 
^oudras,  did  not  exist,  for  the  Vedic  Aryans  had  not  yet  become 
conquerors. 

It  is  now  somewhat  a  feudal  organisation.  The  Aryans  are 
divided  into  small  groups,  into  tribes,  who  are  obedient  to  a  chief 
owning  upon  a  hill  a  fortified  habitation,  from  which  he  governs  the 
Yaioyas,  or  yi9as,  agriculturists  or  shepherds,  scattered  over  the 
plain.  This  chief  is  a  wealthy  man.  Among  the  Vedahs  richness  is 
the  condition  of  royalty.  The  master  is  surrounded  with  sumptuous 
splendour.  He  mounts  an  elephant,  or  a  gilt  chariot ;  his  head  is 
adorned  with  a  tiara,  or  crest  of  diamonds;  he  is  covered  with 
precious  stones ;  a  troop  of  Kchattriyas  compose  his  suite.  In  the 
Yedic  society  the  spiritual  power  shows  but  poorly  enough.  The 
Brahmin  seems  generally  to  be  reduced  to  performing  tlie  part  of  a 
chaplain,  or  the  flatterer  of  the  petty  barbarous  king.  Nevertheless 
he  clothes  the  king  with  religious  investiture,  ho  crowns  him,  he 
tries  to  extort  from  him  presents  by  selling  to  him  his  prayers  at 
exorbitant  prices.  lie  prays  the  aurora  to  ''grant  a  wholesome 
plenty  to  the  noble  lords  who  have  showered  presents  upon  him.** 
He  extols  in  pious  hymns  the  horses,  the  cows,  the  chariots,  the 
jewels  that  the  royal  munificence  has  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he 
prays  that  Indra  and  Agni  may  reward  the  generous  donor  a 
hundredfold. 

These  sovereigns,  gracious  as  they  are  towards  the  representatives 
of  the  gods,  are  invested  hereditarily  with  the  exercise  of  power, 
and  sometimes  they  organise  a  complete  feudal  system,  recognising 
a  suzerain,  the  great  king,  the  maharajah. 

Among  the  Vedahs  there  is  no  question  of  slavery.  It  would 
seem  that  long  before  the  conquest  the  people,  the  artisans,  the 
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labourers,  and  shepherds,  grouped  together  in  villages  at  the  foot 
of  the  strong  castles,  were  only  yassals,  and  were  treated  mildlj 
enough.  There  is  nowadays  a  considerable  degree  of  familiarity 
existing  between  the  princes  and  the  subjects  in  Nepaul,  in  'Baj* 
pootana,  and  in  Pcshawur.  But  when  the  Yedic  Aryans  became 
more  established  in  India  as  conquerors,  they  altogether  modified 
the  constitution  of  their  societies.  The  feudal  kingling  became  a 
powerful  and  absolute  monarch.  Three  Yedic  classes  were  ehanged 
into  hereditary  and  isolated  castes.  The  conquered  people  formed 
a  servile  caste,  that  of  the  ^oudras,  below  which  there  were  half- 
castes,  or  unclassed  groups  of  men,  who  constituted  a  class  apart  in 
a  still  lower  scale.  Then  the  Brahmins  became  glorified  creatures ; 
they  grew  to  be  demigods. 

The  Menu  Code  describes  minutely  this  theocratical  society,  in 
which  the  king  is  in  principle  the  secular  arm  of  the  Brahmin,  in 
which  also  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  are  so  completely 
distinct  as  to  give  delight  to  any  disciple  of  Comte. 

In  the  first  place  the  king  receives  from  a  Brahmin  the  divine 
sacrament  of  initiation.  After  the  ceremony  he  is  consecrated  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Anyone  that  shows  ill-feeling  towards 
him  must  perish.  The  principal  duty  of  this  sub-Brahmin  monarch 
is  to  chastise,  for  the  Brahmins  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deify  chastise- 
ment ;  it  has  become  a  genius  created  by  God.  From  daybreak  the 
king  must  present  his  homages  to  the  Brahmins ;  he  must  especially 
give  a  great  deal  to  the  Brahmins.  Every  present  made  to  a 
Brahmin  who  is  a  good  theologian  carries  with  it  infinite  merit ; 
but  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  Brahmin  it  has  only  an  ordinary  merit 
A  king,  even  if  he  is  dying  for  want,  must  never  receive  tribute 
from  a  Brahmin  who  is  versed  in  Holy  Writ.  A  king  ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  kill  a  Brahmin,  even  though  he  be  guilty  of 
every  possible  crime,  or  to  confiscate  his  property.  There  is  no 
iniquity  in  the  world  greater  than  to  kill  a  Brahmin;  the  king 
ought  not  to  be  able  even  to  conceive  the  idea. 

The  pious  monarch  chooses  seven  or  eight  ministers,  with  whom 
he  examines  all  affairs  of  importance ;  but  when  he  has  formed  lus 
decision,  he  ought  always  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  Brahmin^ 
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The  country  is  well  organised,  the  communes  are  grouped  ao- 
eording  to  a  decimal  system,  hy  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred,  a  thour 
sand ;  and  each  group  has  a  responsible  chief  dependent  upon  the 
chief  of  the  superior  group. 

The  king  imposes  a  tax  upon  cattle,  upon  the  annual  savings, 
upon  the  produce  of  the  soiL  The  Vaicyas  pay  annually  a  fine 
oompaiatively  very  small.  The  poor  ^oudras,  who  have  no  pro- 
perty worth  taking  into  consideration,  pay  their  tribute  by  one  day's 
labour  in  every  year. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  the  privileges  and  duties  in  every 
caste  are  very  unequal  The  three  first  castes  only  participate  in 
the  social  advantages,  but  very  variously.  The  Brahmin  shines  in 
his  splendour  at  the  head  of  all  society ;  he  is  the  chief  and  the 
proprietor  of  everything  that  exists.  The  Kchattriya  must  protect 
him,  the  Vaicya  work  for  him,  the  ^oudra  must  serve  him.  The 
Brahmin  may  beget  an  adulterous  child,  if  he  undergoes  a  purifi- 
cation lasting  for  three  days ;  but  if  his  wife  is  unfaithful  to  him, 
the  king  must  order  her  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  in  the  public 
place,  and  her  accomplice  to  be  burnt  upon  a  bed  of  red-hot  iron. 

The  Brahmin  has  the  right  to  compel  the  ^oudra  to  serve  him ; 
he  may  rob  him  with  perfect  safety  of  conscience.  To  collect 
riches,  in  any  way,  however  honestly,  is  forbidden  to  the  ^oudras. 

In  the  Indian  society  the  administration  of  justice  is  already 
organised;  but  in  this,  as  everywhere  else,  the  Brahmins  have 
the  npper  hand.  The  king  may  deliver  justice  in  person,  but  he 
must  be  assisted  by  some  Brahmins.  He  may  delegate  his  judicial 
authority,  but  only  to  the  Brahmins.  The  cases  are  regularly  con- 
ducted ;  witnesses  are  heard,  after  they  have  been  harangued  and 
after  they  hav^e  taken  oaths.  The  offences  are  few  in  number. 
Theft  and  adultery,  assimilated  to  theft  in  most  primitive  societies, 
are  the  offences  which  most  concern  the  legislator.  The  fine  to  be 
paid  for  stealing  will  vary  according  to  the  caste  of  the  thief ;  but 
here,  strange  to  say,  it  increases  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the 
guilty  person. 

In  spite  of  this  peculiarity,  which  may  cause  us  some  surprise, 
tiie  Indian  society,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  Menu  Code,  doei 
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not  differ,  fundamentally,  from  those  of  other  larger  primitiye 
monarchies  which  we  have  already  described.  It  is  an  organisa- 
tion of  the  most  complete  despotism,  for  the  benefit  of  a  privil^ed 
class,  in  the  hands  of  whom  the  king  and  the  military  caste  ar» 
only  the  instruments.  Because  of  the  indispensable  services  which 
it  fulfils,  the  working  and  commercial  caste  still  enjoy  certain 
rights ;  but  the  servile  and  the  mixed  castes  are  considered  merely 
as  domestic  animals. 

After  they  conquered  India,  the  Yedic  Aryans  seem  to  have 
sociologically  degenerated.  They  have,  no  doubt,  founded  vast 
empires;  but  they  have  exchanged  their  relative  liberty,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  these  primitive  people,  for  monarchical  servitude 
and  the  rigid  immovability  of  castes.  Nearly  everywhere,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  Aryan  race  has  undergone  a  similar  evolution.  Wo 
may  add  that  in  its  main  features,  this  social  organisation,  inferior 
as  it  is,  has  in  India  withstood  the  weight  of  centuries.  Even 
now,  the  system  of  castes  and  of  despotic  rajahs  exists  more 
or  less  over  a  great  part  of  India.  The  English  domination  has 
tended  to  lessen  it,  though  it  has  not  abolished  it.  Even  where 
the  British  functionaries  and  residents  have  taken  their  place 
beside  the  rajahs,  they  are  powerless  beside  the  system  of  castes* 
And  quite  lately  M.  XJjfalvy  has  found  the  same  power  in  full 
force,  even  in  Russian  Asia,  among  the  ethnical  helots  of  the 
white  race  settled  in  Central  Asia  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains. 

D.  The  Social  Condition  of  the  Afghans. — If  we  start  from  the 
supposed  country  of  the  Yedic  Aryans,  and  travel  westward,  and 
as  we  go  glance  over  the  societies  founded  in  far-distant  ages  by 
the  people  belonging  to  the  so-called  Aryan  race,  we  shall,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  able  to  disentangle  from  the  ethnographical 
division  of  the  different  groups,  and  from  out  of  the  historical  re« 
volutions,  a  large  and  general  evolution,  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  traced  in  the  foregoing  section.  Everywhere  as  they  have 
freed  themselves  from  the  savagery  of  prehistoric  ages,  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Aryan  races  have  grouped  themselves  together  in  semi- 
barbarous  tribesi  and  then,  whether  they  came  together  with  the 
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Intention  of  f onning  feudal  societies  or  aristocratic  republics,  making 
ftMrvile  class  perform  all  the  hard  labour,  they  have  always  brought 
themselyes  into  a  state  of  absolute  monarchy ;  and  it  is  only  in 
quite  recent  times  that  the  monarchical  power  has  become  mitigated 
in  some  coontries  and  broken  in  others. 

The  present  race  of  Afghans,  in  those  regions  where  neither  the 
Mussulman  nor  the  Indian  civilisations  have  taken  root,  haye  still 
preserred  the  organisation  of  warlike  and  semi-barbarous  clans 
which  has  everywhere  existed  among  the  Afghan  people. 

Many  of  the  Afghan  tribes  are  only  nominally  governed  by  the 
sultan  of  Cabul,  and  certain  of  them  choose  their  own  chief  from 
an  aristocratic  family.  The  power  of  these  chiefs  is  very  variable. 
Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  right  over  life  and  death.  These  clan 
chieftains  live  as  great  feudal  lords,  they  own  fine  castles,  and 
they  maintain  in  their  houses  a  state  of  luxurious  splendour. 

The  emir  of  Cabul,  a  suzerain  more  or  less  obeyed  by  these  clan 
chieftains,  coins  his  own  money,  declares  war,  levies  taxes,  mainly 
consisting  of  a  tax  upon  landed  property,  custom  duties,  and  fines. 
These  taxes  are  collected  by  the  chiefs  of  every  village. 

In  a  country  so  little  centralised  as  is  Afghanistan,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  far  from  being  uniform.  In  Cabul,  and  among 
tribes  under  the  direct  control  of  the  emir,  the  Mussulman  customs 
haye  all  the  force  of  law.  In  law  the  judicial  power  has  become  a 
loyal  prerogative,  and  criminal  matters  are  brought  before  the  emir 
wherever  he  may  have  chosen  his  residence.  Everywhere  else  he 
delegates  his  power  to  cndis,  or  to  cauzis,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  appeal  that  may  be  brought  from  their  decisions,  though 
he  neyer  interferes  himself  spontaneously.  Social  justice  is  as  yet 
unknown. 

In  the  rural,  far  distant,  and  almost  independent  districts,  the 
king's  justice  is  almost  nominal.  When  the  people  are  under  the 
care  of  the  central  government  the  village  chiefs  are  held  respon- 
sible. They  are  bound  to  deliver  up  the  guilty  persons,  or  else  to 
pay  their  fines  and  indemnities,  and  to  reimburse  themselves  by 
ley3ring  taxes.  Among  the  most  independent  tribes  the  ancient 
Afghan  customs  are  still  preserved.     The   people  have  not  yet 
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come  to  that  state  of  civilisation  to  be  aware  of  any  social  inteiesta. 
Public  opinion  holds  it  to  be  right  and  just  for  each  individual  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands ;  the  talion  law  is  customary^  and 
this  is  usually  practised  at  once  and  without  delay.  Sometimes 
matters  are  brought  before  a  council  of  old  men,  of  moUahSy  of 
notables,  or  before  the  chief  of  the  tribe ;  but  recourse  to  judges  is 
always  considered  in  public  opinion  as  an  act  of  weakness:  the 
strong  man  ought  to  avenge  his  own  cause. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  curious  Afghan  eostom  which 
makes  of  the  young  girl  a  monetary  unity.  This  custom  also 
holds  good  in  law.  Among  the  western  Afghans,  as  among  the 
ancient  German  tribes,  crimes  and  offences  may  be  ransomed  by 
giving  over  to  the  injured  party,  or  to  those  in  his  place,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  young  girls,  or  their  value  in  money.  There 
is  an  established  legal  tariff :  a  murder  costs  twelve  young  girla ; 
mutilation  of  the  hand,  of  an  ear,  or  of  the  nose,  is  bought  by  six 
girls. 

Except  for  the  matter  of  compensation,  which  sounds  strange  to 
our  ears,  we  find  here  the  old  German  Wergeld,  of  which  we  shall 
again  have  to  speak.  Many  other  sociological  analogies  also  may 
be  discovered  between  the  present  state  of  the  Afghan  tribes  and 
that  in  the  early  days  of  Greece,  of  Home,  and  of  Germany. 

£.  Ancient  Greece, — The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Greece 
awakens  in  us  feelings  of  respect  and  of  gratitude;  our  recollec- 
tions are  at  once  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  glory.  We  know,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  in  this  privileged  comer  of  the  earth  the  human 
understanding  did  for  the  first  time  command  itself,  that  there 
was  here  an  intellectual  harvest  unique  in  its  kind.  The  Hellenic 
genius,  the  most  equally  balanced  that  has  yet  existed,  has  en- 
lightened everything,  it  has  attempted  everything,  and  shown 
everything.  It  personifies  truly  the  virile  age  of  the  human  kind, 
for  after  having  become  extinguished,  enervated  by  Asia,  enslaved 
by  Home,  it  has  left  behind  it  such  a  ray  of  light,  that  merely  by 
glancing  at  it  all  feudal  Europe,  benighted  by  a  thousand  years  of 
mental  and  political  slavery,  awoke  again,  dazzled  at  the  new 
spring,  and  began  afresh  to  enrich  the  human  mind. 
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But^  as  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark  in  the 
eonise  of  this  book,  the  Hellenic  civilisation  was  not  bom  spon- 
taneously. Like  every  other  human  effort,  its  beginnings  were 
Tery  humble.  Between  the  social  condition  of  the  primitive  tribes 
in  Greece  and  that  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  there  is  all  the  difference 
wHch  separates  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol  from  the  rude  forms  in 
terra  cotta  found  in  the  tombs  of  Mycenss. 

The  early  Greeks  were  divided  into  small  independent  tribes, 
who  obeyed  their  military  chiefs,  a  sort  of  cacique,  often  at  the 
mercy  of  caprice  and  the  violence  of  his  subjects.  It  was  only 
nnder  fear  of  common  danger  that  the  people  came  round  their 
guardian  shepherd  and  were  obedient  to  liis  orders.  Important 
tfbirs  were  often  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  name  of 
king  is  much  too  pompous  for  the  leader  of  one  of  these  clans, 
whose  precarious  power  was  exercised  only  over  a  handful  of 
inhabitants.  Cecrops,  wishing  to  reckon  the  number  of  his  sub- 
jects, ordered  them,  tradition  tells  us,  each  to  place  a  stone  in  a 
certain  spot.  The  stones  were  afterwards  counted ;  there  were 
found  to  be  20,000.  But  Cecrops  was  a  great  king.  The  small 
kinglings  did  not  dare  to  decide  upon  anything  without  first 
eonsulting  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  or  perhaps  all  the  members. 

Ordinarily  they  were  rich  enough;  they  possessed  flocks  of 
cattle,  and  a  special  domain  cultivated  by  the  slaves.  The 
members  of  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the  conquered  tribes,  paid 
to  them  subsidies  in  kind.  Their  office,  which  was  ordinarily 
transmitted  to  their  eldest  son,  was  not  merely  civil ;  they  exer- 
cised also  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  priestly  duty,  they  presided 
over  the  sacrifices,  etc.  The  religious  duties  of  the  people  were 
heaviest  upon  those  who  had  to  perform  the  office  of  chief  in  each 
family. 

When  the  Hellenic  clans  all  came  together  with  the  object  of 
discussing  some  common  project,  such  as  the  siege  of  'J'roy,  for 
instance,  the  power  of  the  chief  of  the  confederation  was  always  cun- 
tiderably  enshackled.  Wo  all  know  how  with  what  liberty  of  speech 
the  king  of  men  is  apostrophised  in  the  councils  of  war  related  in 
the  Iliad.     At  a  much  later  date,  in  the  established  monarchies,  lis 
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at  Sparta,  for  instance,  five  ephors,  named  annnally  by  the  people, 
were  chosen  to  watch  over  the  kings,  the  queens,  and  to  guard  the 
public  treasury. 

Tradition  relates  that  twelve  Hellenic  towns  united  to  found 
Athens.  These  twelve  cantons  for  a  long  time  preserved  their 
autonomy.  Thucydides  gives  to  Theseus  the  honour  of  bringing 
them  together  in  one  body.  But  the  Grecian  mind  was  essentially 
prone  to  particulate,  and  in  spite  of  the  amphictyons,  Greece  never 
succeeded  in  founding  a  real  federation. 

In  their  intimate  organisation,  the  smaller  states  of  Greece, 
whether  they  were  republican,  or  more  or  less  monarchical,  resem- 
bled in  many  ways  the  primitive  societies  in  every  country.  In 
all  of  them  slavery  was  common,  and  many  did  not  shnnk  from  the 
institution  of  castes. 

In  almost  legendary  times,  the  people  of  Athens  were  divided 
into  four  classes :  labourers,  artisans,  priests,  and  warrioxa.  Later, 
the  sacerdotal  class  disappeared,  or  rather  it  became  merged  into 
the  aristocratic  class,  into  the  class  of  the  well-bom,  ths  eupatrides. 

Then,  by  degrees,  the  social  evolution  ever  going  on,  the  archonte, 
who  was  chosen  for  life,  replaced  the  king.  Then  the  aichonte 
lost  all  political  power ;  the  church  separated  itself  from  the  state. 
When  the  archonte  was  deprived  of  his  temporal  power,  he  was 
chosen  by  lot.  To  the  gods  was  left  the  care  of  choosing  their 
terrestrial  vicar ;  but  for  all  other  functions,  notably  for  determining 
the  strategic  places  of  the  executive  power,  universal  sufirage 
became  the  law  of  the  state. 

These  were  the  golden  days  in  Greece;  but  even  in  these 
glorious  republics,  which  have  left  their  mark  upon  all  the  ulterior 
development  of  civilised  humanity,  the  social  edifice  was  based 
upon  slavery.  Aristotle  laid  down  the  principle  that,  in  a  well- 
govemed  state,  the  citizens  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  trouble  them- 
selves with  the  first  primary  wants.  Serfs,  which  in  Sparta  wew 
called  helotes,  in  Thessaly,  penestoe,  in  Crete,  perioeki,  performed  all 
the  hard  social  labour ;  and  all  this  servile  mass  of  people  vers 
considered  beneath  the  law,  because  the  slave  could  be  driven  out 
as  game.     It  was  the  materialist  Epicurus  who  seems  first  to  hare 
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disoovered  in  Greece  that  the  slayo  was  a  human  being.  ''  The 
fllaye  is,"  he  said,  "  a  friend  in  a  lower  condition ; "  and  he 
lecommended  owners  not  to  beat  their  slaves. 

Among  the  Greeks,  as  everywhere  else,  slavery  had  its  origin  in 
war  and  in  conquest  The  Thessalian  penestoe  were  no  other  than 
the  ancient  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  state  of  domestic  animals ; 
the  helotes  of  Sparta  had  the  same  origin ;  for  the  right  of  people, 
all  over  the  world,  began  by  placing  the  conquered  man  at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  his  conqueror.  There  were,  however,  other 
motives  for  slavery.  Until  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  man  might  in  Athens 
borrow  by  hypothecating  not  only  his  own  liberty,  but  also  that 
of  his  wife  and  children,  which  it  was  always  lawful  for  the  father 
to  sell 

From  the  time  of  Solon  the  castes  of  primitive  Athens  became 
classes  founded  more  or  less  upon  the  gifts  of  fortune.  From  the 
first  of  these  classes,  that  of  the  proprietors,  having  an  annual 
revenue  of  500  medimni,  the  people  chose  the  higher  city  func- 
tionaries ;  the  number  eligible  was  restricted,  and,  after  all,  the 
reform  introduced  by  Solon  did  not  change  much  in  the  social 
hierarchy. 

The  partitioning  of  imposts  was  more  equitable  than  that  of  the 
political  rights,  and  the  privileges  were  very  costly.  To  bo  entitled 
to  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  a  man  paid  a  tenth  part  of  his 
revenue,  in  the  second  a  twentieth,  and  a  sixtieth  only  in  the  third 
or  last  class.  This  was  the  proportional  system  of  taxation  that 
our  modem  states  have  not  yet  had  the  courage  to  introduce. 

Much  money  was  brought  into  the  public  treasury  from  the 
sacceasion  duties  upon  immovable  property,  and  upon  many  indirect 
forms  of  taxation  which  afTected  mainly  the  commercial  trans- 
actions. The  scale  of  taxation  in  Athens  was  never  definitely 
established,  not  so,  at  least,  during  the  time  of  the  full  bloom  of  the 
republic  For  laws,  after  having  been  for  some  time  immutable, 
and  considered  as  of  divine  origin,  became  simply  measures  of  public 
utility,  changeable  according  as  necessity  required. 

There  were  also  many  heavy  charges  upon  the  public  treasury. 
In  Alliens,  each  man  was  not,  as  in  our  modem  societies,  left  to 
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himself,  surrounded  by  every  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  state  considered  itself  bound  to  give  portions  to  poor  girls^  to 
distribute  at  very  low  prices,  or  perhaps  quite  gratuitously,  com  in 
times  of  need,  and  to  amuse  the  people  by  theatrical  representations. 
The  modem  egoism,  which  has  for  its  maxim  "Every  man  for 
hiniself,"  is  very  far  removed  from  this  organised  form  of  joint 
responsibility.  In  sociology,  as  in  many  other  things,  Athens  has 
shown  to  humanity  more  than  one  good  example. 

In  the  same  way,  from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  the  conception 
of  justice  evolved  itself  among  the  Greeks.  The  talion  law  sufficed 
to  the  early  Hellenes  as  to  so  many  other  races.  Aristotle  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  furnish  us  with  proof  of  the  fact.  The  talion 
was  seen  in  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  hence  sprang  a  whole  theory  of 
jurisprudence.  Men  perceived  that  the  law  "  an  eye  for  an  eye " 
was  insufficient  when  the  aggressor  had  taken  the  second  eye  of  one 
who  before  had  only  one ;  and  that  in  this,  if  equity  was  to  be 
observed,  instead  of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,'*'  the  rule  should  be  "  blind- 
ness for  blindness."  This  barbarous  form  of  justice  was  a  long 
way  from  that  of  the  Areopagites. 

But  when  a  penal  code,  public  tribunal,  and  rules  of  procedure 
had  been  established  in  Greece,  there  was  no  magistrate  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  prosecuting  the  murderers.     The  right  of  initia- 
tive lay  with  the  relations  of  the  deceased.     The  accused  was  not 
even  made  to  undergo  preventive  imprisonment.     He  might  take 
flight  and  so  avoid  prosecution,  but  then  his  property  was  confis- 
cated and  sold  by  auction.     The  legislator  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
a  clear  idea  of  social  justice.     In  his  eyes  murder  was  a  wrongful 
act  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  and  for  a  long  while  the  homicidal  man 
might  assure  himself  from   punishment  by  disarming  the  ven- 
geance of  the  relations  of  the  deceased  by  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion.    For  a  long  time  also  the  accuser  had  the  right  of  being 
present  while  the  guilty  man  was  being  punished,  who,  at  his 
Inquest,  was  condemned  to  capital   punishment.     In  a  word,  the 
arm  of  justice  was  only  a  substitute  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
aggrieved  person. 

More  elevated  notions  of  general  justice  came  to  be  formulated 
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in  the  minds  of  a  few  philosophers.  In  practice  the  Grecian 
legislation  confined  itself  to  applying  the  talion  law ;  hut  Aristotle 
wrote :  "  Justice  is  perfect  virtue,  not  only  in  itself  but  in  con- 
nection with  others;  that  in  justice  every  virtue  is  contained." 
The  same  philosopher  also  says :  "  The  city  rests  upon  love  even 
more  than  upon  justice,  and  that  supreme  justice  is  love." 

What  would  have  befallen  the  Greek  societies  if  nothing  had 
come  to  trouble  the  course  of  their  evolution  t  We  are  authorised 
to  suppose  that  this  spontaneous  development  of  Greece,  already 
80  glorious,  would  have  been  but  the  prelude  to  a  more  full,  a 
more  intelligent,  and  a  more  perfect  blossoming.  The  Macedonian 
brutality  put  an  end  to  the  most  interesting  sociological  expe- 
rience that  has  been  attempted  in  humanity,  to  the  regular  progress 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  human  nations.  Philip  and  his 
glorious  son  cost  dear  to  the  Greeks.  After  them  a  deluge  of 
Asiatic  despotism  invaded  the  whole  country,  and  an  abject 
Demetrius,  a  Nero  upon  a  small  scale,  was  at  last  deified  in  the 
dty  of  Pericles. 

F.  The  Roman  Society. — As  our  object  is  not  to  write  an  aneo- 
dotical  history,  but  to  note  the  main  features  in  the  social  de- 
velopment of  the  human  races,  we  need  not  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  sociological  evolution  in  Eome  in  so  far  as  it  was  analogous 
with  that  of  Greece. 

In  Latium,  as  in  Attica,  there  were  at  first  very  large  families 
despotically  governed  by  a  chief — pater  familias  ;  then  these 
families  grouped  themselves  into  curiae,  analogous  to  the  Grecian 
phratries.  Later,  these  curiae,  each  having  their  own  worship,  their 
own  tribunal,  their  own  government,  associated  together  to  form 
themselves  into  tribes.  By  degrees  the  confederation  of  the  tribes 
grew  into  the  city. 

Hence  resulted  a  great  number  of  small  federations,  often  at  war 
one  with  the  other,  under  the  command  of  a  military  chief,  whom 
they  called  their  king,  though  his  power  was,  like  that  of  the  chief 
of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  very  much  confined. 

As  everything  in  these  small  Roman  societies  was  hereditary, 
80  was  also  the  royal  dignity  often  hereditary,  though  not  always, 
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as  was  the  patriarcat,  and  as  was  slavery.  For  in  Italy,  as  in  Greece, 
the  system  of  castes  was  at  the  basis  of  the  social  edifice.  It  is  not 
our  object  to  rewrite  Eoman  history ;  we  all  know  how  the  Roman 
monarchy  became  a  republican  aristocracy ;  how  this  republic  ob- 
tained the  mastery  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Aryan  people ; 
how,  enervated  by  its  successes,  overweighted  by  other  less- 
developed  nations  coming  into  and  forming  part  of  its  own  vast 
territory,  it  dwindled  away  and  became  lost  in  the  slavery  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  Such  is  the  habitual  residt  of  conquest — ^the 
conqueror  and  the  conquered  are  both  usually  impoverished. 

From  our  present  point  of  view  the  judicial  organisation  in. 
Rome  concerns  us  more  fully  than  its  historical  facts.  In  Rome, 
as  in  Greece,  the  talion  law  was  the  primordial  custom.  The 
earliest  written  laws — ^the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables — still 
allowed  it  unless  in  case  of  agreement  with  the  injured  party :  **  Si 
membrum  rupit,  ni  cum  eo  pacit,  talio  esto."  The  Theodosian 
Code  mentions  the  talion  law. 

For  a  long  time  there  were  in  Rome  neither  penalties  nor  well- 
defined  forms  of  procedure.  The  magistrate  having  the  imperium 
exercised  it  at  his  discretion.  The  permanent  commissions  were 
instituted  for  the  recognition  of  certain  crimes. 

Caius  Gracchus  formed  one  of  the  commissions  to  take  cognisance 
of  cases  of  murder  and  of  poisoning. 

Sylla  took  similar  measures  against  arson  aijid  spurious  witnesses 
in  testamentary  dispositions. 

The  Cornelian  laws  established,  without  the  slightest  care  of 
justice,  penalties  graduating  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  dignity  of 
the  social  classes.  The  judges  were  nearly  always  chosen  from  the 
governing  classes ;  the  list  was  published  every  year. 

There  was  no  civil  or  judicial  hierarchy ;  appeal  was  unknown  ; 
but  the  judicial  functions  are  otherwise  specialised.  There  was  a 
judge  of  law,  the  praetor,  and  a  judge  of  fact  chosen  by  the  parties 
from  an  annual  list  drawn  up  by  the  pr»tor.  The  judge  of  fact 
was  held  responsible  for  any  bad  decision. 

The  Roman  mind  passes  for  having  been  essentially  judicial ;  but  it 
was  rather  cavilling,  litigious,  very  jealous  of  its  judicial  formalities 
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and  careless  enough  about  real  justice.  Wc  know  how  in  modem 
Europe,  we  who  have  inherited  from  Eome  much  of  her  legal  pro- 
cedore,  that  the  most  solemn  and  most  minute  judicial  forms  have 
often  sanctioned  monstrous  iniquities.  And  even  nowadays,  though 
the  Anglo-Saxon  jury  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  holds  a 
check  upon  the  tormenting  jurisprudence  of  the  legists,  the  slightest 
matter  is  stiU  crushed  under  the  weight  of  useless  formalities,  and 
only  too  often  the  judges,  crammed  to  overAowing  with  their  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  astonish  us  with  their  partiality  and  the  iniquity 
of  their  judgments. 

G.  Tiis  Celtic  and  German  Societies, — The  Celtic,  German,  and 
other  European  tribes,  brought  by  Kome  under  her  subjection, 
began,  socially  speaking,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  primitive 
classes  began  in  Greece  and  Home. 

The  Germans  had  their  slaves,  their  nobles,  their  priests,  to 
whom  was  extended  the  right  of  iniiicting  punishment,  of  beating, 
and  of  imprisonment.  In  Germany  the  families  used  also  to  form 
kinds  of  curia),  and  they  remained  united  together  even  upon  the 
battle-held. 

These  tribes  had  their  chiefs,  generally  hereditary;  often  they 
were  generals  chosen  merely  on  account  of  their  valour. 

The  German  slaves  were  a  sort  of  colonists,  haviiig  their  habita- 
tions and  paying  to  the  master  a  tine  in  kind  ;  but  the  muster  had 
the  right  to  beat  them  or  to  kill  them  with  imj)unity.  The  free 
man  might  become  a  slave  by  playing  his  liberty  at  a  game  of 
hazard. 

The  chiefs  discussed  together  tlie  important  matters,  and  decided 
the  smaller  ones  propria  vwtw,  but  every  decision  bearing  upon 
the  general  interests  of  the  community  could  be  decided  only  in  a 
general  assembly,  in  an  open  held,  where  everyone  was  under  arms. 
This  is  the  direct  form  of  govemnicut  as  we  see  it  now  pmctised  in 
some  of  the  (Swiss  countries,  in  Uri,  Schweitz,  Glarus,  Appenzell, 
and  Unterwalden. 

Crimes  entailing  capital  punishment  were  also  debated  in  public 
assemblies ;  oil'ences  of  a  lesser  importance  were  adjudged  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  village,  who  were  chosen  by  the  assembly. 
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Eyery  family  was  held  to  join  in  the  friendships  or  the  enmities 
of  their  chief.  The  vendetta  was  a  duty ;  but  commutations  were 
allowed ;  everything  might  be  ransomed,  even  homicide.  This  is 
the  Wergeld,  that  we  find  again  better  organised  in  the  fifth  centorj 
of  our  era,  among  the  Franks  on  the  borders  and  the  Buigundians 
established  in  GauL  In  the  border  Wergeld  everything  was  fixed 
according  to  the  tariff;  each  portion  of  the  body  had  its  price, 
which  varied  also  according  to  the  social  category  to  which  the 
injured  man  belonged. 

We  see  here  the  same  social  iniquity,  the  same  shamefaced 
candour,  which  we  have  also  pointed  out  in  Eome,  in  India,  and 
elsewhere. 

Like  the  conscience  of  every  race  of  people,  the  conscience  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  was  at  first  far  from  delicate.  It  is  only  quite 
recently  that  a  desire  for  equality,  for  true  justice,  has  shown  itself 
strongly  in  the  human  mind,  and  there  is  still  ample  room  for  yeij 
much  wider  development. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  POLinOAL  AND  SOCIAL  BVOLUTION  OF  THE  ARTAK  TRIBES. 

The  long  analytical  exposition  continued  in  the  last  chapter  may 
enable  us  to  determine  by  comparison  the  social  value  of  the  Aryan 
race.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  race  now  holds  the  foremost 
place  in  the  competition  for  progress  among  the  various  human 
types.  But  such  has  not  always  been  the  case.  We  can  hardly 
do  more  than  make  inductions  as  to  the  primitive  origins  of  the 
Aryan  societies,  because,  as  far  as  history,  legends,  and  even  lan- 
guage will  take  us  back  into  past  times,  we  find  the  Aryans  already 
emancipated  from  the  very  early  state  of  savagery.  Not  that  the 
Indo-European,  considered  individually,  has  always  been  superior 
to  primitive  bestiality.     We  have  seen  Europeans  adopt  most 
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completely  the  sort  of  life  of  the  Tupinambas  of  South  America,  or 
of  the  Melanesians  of  Fiji,  and  go  back  even  as  far  as  anthro- 
pophagy. Cook  has  met  in  certain  small  Malay  states  in  Batavia 
the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  ser- 
vile classes  ;  and  if  we  threw  the  sounding- line  down  into  the  depth 
of  squalor  and  misery  which  the  civilised  varnish  of  our  own  con- 
temporary societies  have  but  badly  covered,  we  should  find  people  no 
further  advanced  than  the  Red  Skins,  or  perhaps  than  the  Fuegians. 
However,  taken  as  a  mass,  the  least  civilised  groups  of  the  Indo- 
European  branch — for  instance,  the  Kafirs  of  Afghanistan — have 
already  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment They  may  be  still  barbarians,  but  they  are  no  longer 
savages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  antique  progenitors  of 
the  race  were  originally  savages  of  the  coarsest  type.  On  this  point 
prehistoric  archaeology  will  amply  instruct  us. 

Following  the  early  stages  of  civilisation,  the  Aryans  evolved,  as 
did  their  brethren,  the  Semites,  even  also  as  the  best-endowed 
branches  of  the  great  Mongolian  race.  They  passed  from  the  horde 
to  the  tribe,  from  the  tribe  to  the  town,  from  the  town  to  the  great 
oligarchical  or  monarchical  states.  But  at  a  very  early  date  some 
of  their  groups  distinguished  themselves  by  a  certain  moral 
strength,  a  spirit  of  initiative  strongly  marked.  Among  some  of  the 
tribes  in  ancient  Germany  also  might  be  seen  an  individual  inde- 
pendence, a  spirit  of  equality.  Even  the  loiterers  in  the  Aryan 
race,  the  Slavs,  if  we  may  believe  Procope,  began  by  forming 
small  democratical  tribes,  and  in  the  Eussian  mir  we  see  the 
remains  of  this  primitive  organisation.  But  the  oligarchical  or 
monarchical  servitude  is  already  in  germ  in  the  mir,  for  the  indi- 
vidual is  thus  deprived  of  his  liberty.  Also,  after  the  passage  from 
the  nomad  to  the  agricultural  life,  when  the  social  functions 
became  determined,  slaves  of  the  labouring  and  fighting  classes 
were  formed  in  the  small  communities;  the  former  were  soon 
brought  into  subjection  by  the  latter,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Egyptian  fellahs.  Another  cause  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  to  explain  the  transformation  which  the  other 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  race  have  not  felt,  not  at  least 
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in  the  same  degree ;  that  is,  the  influence  of  the  Tartar  blood,  80 
largely  mixed  with  the  Slav  blood  all  over  eastern  Europe. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  Indo-European  race,  as  in  every 
other,  equality,  when  it  was  thought  of,  was  at  first  conceived  after 
a  very  narrow  fashion.  Inequality,  sometimes,  of  the  most  unjust 
kind  was  common  between  castes  or  classes  subordinate  one  to  the 
other.  Equality  was  never  supposed  to  exist  but  among  men  in 
the  same  social  category.  But  below  the  privileged  daasea  there 
was  an  enslaved  multitude  of  people  for  whom  there  was  no  1^^ 
right ;  and  these  men  were  made  to  sweat,  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  in 
order  that  their  masters  might  live  and  enjoy  themselves. 

We  can  understand  that  a  social  organisation  such  as  this 
should  end  in  a  monarchical  despotism;  and  in  fact  such  was 
the  social  destiny  of  every  primitive  state  founded  by  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  even  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  impul- 
sion once  given  made  itself  felt  a  long  time  after  the  fall  of 
the  Eoman  empire ;  the  European  feudal  system  was  nothing 
more  than  the  subdivision  of  the  unitary  despotism  in  imperial 
Home.  The  fragments  of  the  great  Latin  monarchy  became 
smaller  monarchies,  which  received  the  titles  of  kingdoms,  princi- 
palities, duchies,  counties,  etc.  Bonds  of  feudal  suzerainty  tied 
together  more  or  less  closely  all  the  remains  of  the  great  crumbled 
edifice ;  but  the  institutions  of  privileged  classes  were  everywhere 
carefully  preserved ;  the  noble  profession  of  arms  was  everywhere 
glorified;  the  right  of  force  was  everywhere  held  to  be  the  first 
law ;  the  degradation  and  the  slavery  of  the  labourer  and  of  the 
villain  were  everywhere  at  the  basis  of  the  social  organisation. 

If  the  Indo-European  races  had  stopped  there,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  make  further  crowns  of  laurels.  The  political  consti- 
tution of  feudal  Europe  is  certainly  far  inferior  to  that  of  China. 
But  during  the  last  few  centuries  of  European  history  a  very  great 
social  transformation  has  taken  place.  In  England  a  parliament 
has  put  a  check  upon  monarchical  power;  in  France  the  sub- 
despots  have  in  their  turn  been  conquered  by  the  most  powerful 
members  of  their  own  body,  and  the  multitude,  who  have  now 
but  one  master,  may  think  of  setting  themselves  free. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  general  intelligence  has  developed,  reason  \ 
lias  made  itself  felt,  the  scientific  mind  has  become  enlarged.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  religious  persecution  drove  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  fanatical  men  whose  character  was  sombre 
and  severe,  and  these  exiles  have  shown  to  the  world  how  easy 
it  is  to  live  without  aristocracy  and  without  a  king.  And,  finally, 
the  great  upheaving  of  society  in  modem  times,  the  French  Revo- 
lution, has  maimed  for  ever  the  feudal  system.  From  that  time  a 
new  era  in  humanity  began,  an  era  of  redemption  and  of  emanci- 
pation, and  though  we  are  still  only  in  its  early  days,  it  is  possible 
to  prejudge  roughly  the  general  course.  But  before  attempting  to 
do  80  it  may  not  be  useless  to  resume  very  briefly  all  the  series  of 
social  changes  through  which  humanity  has  been  made  to  pass. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

I 

THB   POUTICAL  AND   SOCIAL  EVOLUTION    IN   HUMANITY. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  formulate  sociological  laws  1  The  universe 
is  assuredly  not  governed  at  haphazard.  Chance  is  but  a  word, 
and  everywhere,  not  only  in  the  small  human  world,  but  even  in 
the  cosmical  community,  effects  are  very  closely  linked  to  causes. 
But  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  all  this  concatenation  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult task.  At  what  expense  of  labour  have  we,  even  up  to  this 
time,  been  able  to  trace  out  in  the  inorganic  sciences  a  few 
general  fundameiitary  notions  worthy  of  the  somewhat  pompous 
name  of  laws  !  Is  there,  evun  in  physics,  even  in  chemistry,  one 
single  true  law,  "  a  law  of  brass,''  which  will  admit  of  no  exccj> 
tion  1  It  is  very  doubtful  Even  in  biology,  where  the  intricate- 
ness  of  the  phenoiuciia  becomes  very  embarrassing,  the  so-called 
laws  are  quite  free  from  any  rigorous  constraint,  for  at  every  instant 
we  find  whimsical  exceptions  frisking  about  and  jumping  merrily 
over  the  legal  ditch.  But  in  sociology  the  apparent  confusion  is 
far  greater,  for  thoi-e  the  skein  of  causes  and  effects  is  so  entangled, 
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they  result  from  so  many  other  antecedent  or  concomitant  pheno- 
mena, that  there  would  be  some  boldness  on  our  part  to  talk 
of  laws.  We  maintain,  however,  that  there  are  sociological  laws^ 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  discover  them.  We  shall  use  our  best 
endeavour,  enumerating,  examining,  and  classing  together  the 
facts,  but  we  must  leave  to  our  grand-nephews  the  honour  of 
crowning  the  edifice.  For  our  own  individual  part  we  are  obliged 
to  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  a  few  main  features  in  the 
general  outline,  which  is  itself  not  always  very  distinguishable. 
We  will  now  try  to  do  so,  resuming,  upon  the  basis  of  the  facts 
already  given,  the  progressive  social  development  in  humanity. 

Quite  at  the  commencement,  the  human  mammalia,  weaker  and 
less  well  armed  than  many  of  their  competitors  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  instinctively  joined  themselves  into  small  groups,  en- 
deavouring so  to  gain  a  little  collective  force  by  putting-  many 
weak  bodies  together  into  one  bundle. 

At  this  time  the  ideal  of  human  existence  was  far  from  being 
high.  To  eat,  and  not  to  be  eaten,  to  satisfy  their  amorous 
passions  like  beasts  in  the  thickets,  as  do  now  the  Papuans,  the 
New  Caledonians,  and  the  Andamans :  such  were  in  this  primitive 
stage  of  the  social  development  the  only  objects  in  human  life. 
During  this  early  and  very  inferior  phase,  man  wandered  about 
through  the  forests,  naked,  almost  unarmed,  devouring  everything 
that  was  at  all  eatable ;  and  in  case  of  great  need  he  would  eat 
his  wives  and  his  children.  There  were  small  hordes  of  people 
totally  ignorant  of  what  was  meant  by  family,  by  morality,  or  by 
laws ;  they  were  almost  equally  ignorant  of  industry.  Such  were 
the  ethnical  unities  at  that  time.  Each  little  group  lived  pro- 
miscuously, huddled  up  together,  under  the  command  of  the 
strongest  male,  after  the  manner  of  the  chimpanzees.  The  word 
society  is  too  eulogious  a  term  to  apply  to  these  small  agglomera- 
tions ;  we  must  turn  to  the  zoological  vocabulary  to  find  a  fitting 
qualification.     Man  then  lived  in  a  flock,  in  a  gregarious  state. 

Every  human  race  began  from  the  gregarious  stage ;  some  groups 
of  men  have  not  yet  passed  it. 

It  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  vital,  inveterate,  and  never- 
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ceasing  competition  among  the  human  hordes  which  pushed  them 
more  or  less  quickly  into  the  way  of  progress.  The  more  fully 
the  members  of  any  group  of  men  assisted  each  other  in  times  of 
danger,  the  better  chance  had  that  group  of  endurance,  of  out- 
lasting its  less  prudent  rivals.  Therefore,  by  force  of  things,  the 
association  ameliorated  itself  by  degrees;  the  family  sprang  up; 
industry  made  progress ;  customs  which  experience  had  shown  to 
be  useful  became  instinctive  and  obligatory.  When  the  social 
instinct  became  developed,  even  to  a  small  extent,  the  ethnical 
unity  then  increased  ;  several  hordes  came  together  ;  the  pliase  of 
men  living  in  tribes  then  began. 

But  the  more  numerous  the  tribe  was,  the  more  need  was  there 
for  a  complex  form  of  organisation ;  a  certain  division  of  labour,  a 
commencement  of  hierarchy  soon  established  itself.  In  the  plunder- 
ing or  warlike  expeditions  men  found  it  to  be  advantageous  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  boldest,  by  the  most  experienced ; 
but  as  the  daily  life  among  these  tribes  was  but  a  long  suc^ 
cession  of  warfare,  it  soon  became  customary  to  obey  a  cliief 
who  was  chosen  temporarily.  When  men  thus  lived  together  in 
hordes,  a  sort  of  submission  was  naturally  forced  upon  them  ;  for 
the  strongest  man  enforced  his  will  or  his  caprice  upon  his  com- 
panions. Therefore,  the  tendency  to  bend  before  a  master  liad 
become  very  early  imi)lanted  in  the  human  brain.  By  degrees  a 
Bort  of  hierarchy  became  established  in  the  tribe  ;  the  best  warriors 
or  the  most  skilful  huntsmen  formed  a  rudimentary  aristocracy, 
obeying  often  the  advice  of  the  chief,  or  sometimes  governing  the 
community  with  no  chief  at  their  head. 

At  the  same  time  these  chosen  people  of  the  tribes  had  some 
thoughts  as  to  their  genealogy ;  as  the  family  became  constituted, 
the  descendants  of  the  chiefs  and  the  notables  had  more  chance  of 
inheriting  either  directly  or  collectively  certain  social  advantages. 
This  was  especially  the  case  among  the  more  advanced  tribes, 
among  those  whose  means  of  subsistence  were  not  entirely  dependent 
on  the  more  or  less  fortunate  results  of  a  hunting  expedition  among 
the  tribes  whose  habits  were  pastoral  or  agricultural.  As  soon  us 
men  came  to  own  flocks  of  cattle  and  fields  whereon  to  feed  them,  the 
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social  condition  became  leas  unstable.  These  were  their  propertieSy 
or,  in  other  words,  their  collective  strength ;  but  these  properties, 
even  when  the  ownership  lasted  only  for  life,  were  very  soon 
divided  into  most  unequal  shares.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  chief, 
the  foremost  warrior,  after  a  successful  attack,  should  not  take  for 
himself  the  largest  share  in  the  plunder.  Why  should  not  he 
^lairn  the  lion's  share  in  the  flocks  and  fields  of  the  conquered 
party  ?  But  the  conquered  people  themselves  became  also  a  property, 
generally  individual,  sometimes  collective. '  In  this  way  slavery 
was  established. 

The  institution  of  slavery  was  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance ; 
it  has  left  its  mark  upon  every  ulterior  development  of  society.  It 
was  at  first  a  progress ;  it  has  ever  since  been  a  stumbling-block. 
In  principle,  when  the  small  human  groups  had  neither  fixed 
dwelling-place  nor  sure  means  of  food,  the  prisoner  taken  in  battle 
was  ordinarily  killed  and  often  eaten  upon  the  battle-field.  As  we 
have  seen,  such  was  the  custom  with  the  New  Zealanders.  But 
when  hunting  and  warfare  were  no  longer  the  only  important 
occupations,  when  it  became  necessary  for  man  to  work — either 
tending  the  flocks  or  digging  the  soil — the  lives  of  the  conquered 
prisoners  were  often  spared  on  condition  that  they  performed 
the  hard  labour.  They  were  turned  into  domestic  animals,  over 
whom  their  conqueror  had  every  right^  even  that  of  life  and 
death. 

Henceforward  the  social  organism  became  much  more  complex. 
There  were  chiefs,  there  was  an  aristocracy,  there  were  slaves.  It 
became  necessary  therefore  to  draw  up  a  code  indicating  the  rights 
and  duties  of  everyone,  a  code  which  should  pass  traditionally  from 
one  generation  to  another.  At  the  same  time  the  same  reasons  of 
social  utility  which  had  more  or  less  civilised  the  hordes,  and  after- 
wards grouped  them  into  tribes,  brought  about  aggregations  of  a 
still  more  complex  kind.  Spontaneously  or  not,  the  tribes  came 
closer  together,  they  formed  themselves  into  larger  associations; 
villages  grew  into  cities;  the  tribes  as  they  joined  themselves 
together  constituted  monarchical  or  oligarchical  states,  always 
resting  upon  the  basis  of  servitude.     From  this  point  in  the  social 
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evolution  a  new  class  or  caste  was  formed.  The  intellectual  torpor  of 
the  first  ages  was  dispelled^  but  ignorance  being  still  very  great, 
metaphysical  or  religious  speculations  played  an  important  part  in 
the  mental  condition  of  every  people.  The  humble  sorcerer  in  the 
primitive  tribe  acquires  a  sacred  character ;  he  is  in  time  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  priest.  Often  also  the  chiefs  take  upon  themselves 
both  the  political  and  the  sacerdotal  power ;  they  command  men, 
and  they  hold  intercourse  with  the  gods.  Sooner  or  later  the 
functions  become  distinguished;  the  priest  has  his  own  separate 
office.  But  even  then,  the  chiefs  and  the  priests  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  understand  each  other;  and  the  government,  when  not 
purely  theocratic,  is  at  least  impregnated  with  theocracy. 

In  societies  so  constituted,  whether  the  government  be  oligar- 
•chical  or  monarchical,  the  classes  are  clearly  defined,  each  having 
unequal  rights  and  duties.  There  are  the  aristocrats,  the  priests, 
the  labourers,  and  the  slaves. 

This  system  of  castes  has  ever,  either  owing  to  a  natural  evolu- 
tion or  to  violence,  terminated  in  absolute  monarchy,  in  a  centra- 
lisation of  despotism — a  most  natural  result,  for  slavery  is  the 
essence  of  every  society  established  upon  the  basis  of  castes.  The 
privileged  classes  at  last  felt  more  or  less  the  yoke  which  they 
thought  lawful  to  impose  upon  those  below  them,  and  against  which 
the  conscience  even  of  the  slave  did  not  protest.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nowadays,  in  Africa,  the  negro  slave  thinks  that  his  condition  is 
<quite  a  natural  one ;  he  would  impose  it  upon  others  were  he  able 
to  do  so.  The  idea  of  there  being  injustice  in  his  lot  in  life 
never  occurs  to  him.  In  all  the  great  races,  the  vast  agglomera- 
tions of  men  were  first  constituted  under  this  system  of  castes  and 
of  despotic  monarchy.  Ancient  Egypt,  Menu  India,  the  Semitic 
kingdoms,  even  the  lioman  empire,  and,  nearer  to  us,  Peru  and 
Mexico  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  show  us  this  social  phase  in 
all  its  splendour.  And  in  our  own  times,  in  Africa,  there  are 
examples,  perhaps  not  so  wonderful,  but  quite  as  characteristic. 

Whole  races  of  people — the  African  negroes,  the  Indians  in 
Central  America,  the  Semites — taken  in  the  main,  have  never 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  higher  social  ideal ;  and  all  the  efforts  of 
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the  most  advanced  Mongolian  groups — the  Chinese,  for  instance — 
have  had  no  other  result  than  suhstituting  for  the  castes  a  large 
corporation  of  men  of  letters,  restricting  to  some  extent  the 
caprices  of  a  monarchy  who  is  at  the  same  time  worshipped  as 
though  he  were  a  god. 

The  feudal  system,  which  has  existed  in  a  very  crude  form  in 
Polynesia,  which  came  to  its  full  bloom  in  the  Europe  of  the  IJdlddle 
Ages,  and  which  we  still  Rnd  in  Japan,  is  only  a  particular  form  of 
the  system  of  castes.  In  feudal  countries  the  ethnical  group  always 
comprises  slaves  and  nobles  by  the  right  of  birth  ;  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hierarchy  of  petty  despots,  one  controlling  the  other, 
and  all  governed  by  him  who  is  the  most  powerful. 

Under  such  a  system  the  mass  of  the  people  are  made  submissive 
to  a  perpetual  guardianship.  The  governing  classes  have  decreed 
everything,  have  ruled  everything  beforehand.  Everyone  must 
remain  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  exactly  in  the  same 
position  in  which  his  birth  had  placed  him ;  as  far  as  possible  he 
must  carry  on  his  father's  trade.  He  is  told  what  he  must  do,  what 
he  must  say,  what  he  must  believe.  As  long  as  the  human  mind 
is  minor,  all  these  trammels  are  b  )me  docilely  enough.  But  among 
the  better-endowed  races,  reason  tries  to  free  itself.  Man  in- 
quires if  all  this  oppression  is  lawful ;  if  the  more  privileged  classes, 
if  those  who  are  better  bom  are  essentially  superior.  Science,  and 
philosophy,  its  offspring,  plant  revolutionary  ideas  in  the  best- 
endowed  brains ;  religious  myths,  which  had  so  long  bolstered  up 
political  abuses,  are  shaken  at  their  foundation;  those  who  are 
oppressed  dare  to  think  of  freedom ;  the  oppressors  themselves  begin 
to  doubt  the  legality  of  their  rights.  A  social  transformation  then 
becomes  necessary,  and  in  one  way  or  the  other  it  is  effected.  The 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  foundation  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  last,  the  great  thunderbolt  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, have  been,  in  the  so-called  Indo-European  race,  the  prin- 
cipal stages  in  the  metamorphosis,  which  is  still  far  from  being 
completed. 

We  find  also,  corresponding  to  this  evolution,  profound  modifi- 
cations in  the  organism  of  societies.     At  first  the  enslaved  masses, 
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bj  whose  labour  everyone  else  lived  and  was  happy,  possessed 
nothing  ^ehich  they  could  call  their  own.     The  soil  was  the  par- 
ticular property  of  the  privileged  classes.     In  Sparta  the  helotes 
laboured  for  the  free  men ;  in  India  the  ^oudras  sowed  and  reaped 
the  com  which  the  glorious  Brahmins  condescended  afterwards  to 
eat ;  -in  Eome  the  slaves  and  the  colonists  cultivated  the  latifundia 
of  the  patricians.     We  have  seen  that  in  Polynesia  the  chiefs  had 
the  right  to  appropriate  to  themselves  anything  that  they  wished 
to  possess.     This  was  at  first  the  custom  all  over  the  world.     Then 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  strong  man  had  its  limits ;  fixed  fines  and 
taxes  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  universal  grasping.     We 
need  not  say  that  these  taxes  were  levied  very  capriciously  and 
most  unjustly.     Even  when  there  was  a  monarch,  the  powers  and 
the  saints  paid  to  him  very  little,  and  the  burden  fell  altogether 
upon  the  shoulders  which  had  from  long  ages  past  been  accustomed 
to  support  it.     The  desires  of  the  governors  and  the  patience  of  the 
governed  being  both  unbounded,  the  paying  classes  paid  for  every- 
thing.    They  paid  to  work,  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  business, 
to  travel,  to  salt  their  food,  and  even  to  breathe  fresh  air.     We  do 
not  now  speak  of  taxes  capriciously  laid,  of  fines  ten  times  com- 
muted and  ten  times  re-established,  simply  by  the  right  of  force. 
It  would  be  useless  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  past  ages  have 
bequeathed  to  us  many  vexatious  imposts  unjustly  established ;  but 
the  great  social  evolution  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
centuries  has  introduced  a  certain  degree  of  justice.     Whether  we 
have  succeeded  well  or  ill  in  placing  the  burden  upon  the  proper 
shoulders,  the  strong  man  must  now  feel  that  his  hands  are  not 
quite  unfettered. 

In  the  same  way,  too,  law  and  justice  have  evolved.  Tlie 
first  laws  were  no  other  than  customs  traditionally  preserved. 
How  did  these  customs  arise?  There  is  no  trace  of  ;hom  kept 
in  the  memory  of  the  people;  and  nearly  every wImt  laws  were 
supposed  to  be  clothed  with  divine  attributes.  I'li* ;  were  the 
orders  dictated  by  tho  gods,  or  sent  by  the  gods.  To  •-!.  nge  them 
in  any  way  would  have  been  sacrilege.  But  as  it  •:•  •  oped,  the 
human  intellect  grew  so  audacious  as  to  contest  ev> :    *     se  divine 
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prescriptions.  Laws  were  despoiled  of  their  religious  prestige; 
people  saw  in  them  nothing  more  than  the  commands  of  the 
most  powerful  men,  established  more  often  upon  force  than  upon 
right.  At  last,  laws  came  to  be  merely  measures  of  social  utility, 
debatable  and  changeable  according  to  our  progressive  wants. 

It  is  especially  in  the  evolution  of  the  penal  laws,  properly 
so   called,  that   one  sees  how  the   care  for  the  general  welfare 
has  gradually  established  itself.     At  the  commencement  of  every 
society,  man  is  just  like  his  brothers  in  the  animal  kingdom,  quite 
ignorant  of  every  idea  of  justice;  the  right  of  a  stronger  force 
is  his  only  law.     But  by  the  very  fact  that  his  brutality  gives 
rise  to  conflict,  a  vague  instinct  of  justice  is  at  last  awakened 
in  the  human  brain.     He  thought  it  just  to  repress  violence  by 
violence;  then  the  idea  came  to  him  of  establishing  the  balance 
between  wrongs  and  revenge.     Hence  grew  the  talion  law :  "  An 
eye   for  an   eye,  a   tooth  for  a  tooth."     The  care  of  applying 
this  primitive  law  was  at  flrst   left  to   the  parties   interested, 
because   for  a  very  long  time  the  governing   classes  had  other 
matters  to  think  of  than  the  administration  of  justieQ.     When 
they  did  interfere,  it  was  only  with  the  object  of  putting  the 
offender  into  the  hands  of  the  injured  party,  who  then  carried 
out  this  talion  law  as  well  as  he  was  able.     By  degrees  mannen 
grew  softer;  the  spirit  of  foresight  and  of  calculation  incieaaing, 
the  injured  party  renounced  his  right  of  vengeance^  aeoepting  in 
exchange  compensation  in  kind  or  in  money.    At  the  same  time, 
the  judicial  functions  became  in  some  measure  determined ;  codes 
were  drawn  up,  at  first  very  simple  and  very  crueL     Bepression 
began  by  bearing  only  upon  a  very  small  number  of  actions,  often 
remissible  enough,  according  to  our  modem  idea.     In  the  opinion 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  greatest,  the  most  inexpiable  of  crimes  was 
idolatry.     The  want  of  respect  to  masters  was  everywhere  one  of 
the  main  offences.      As  a  general  rule,   the  early  penal  laws 
punished  theft  more  severely  than  murder.     For  in  primitive 
societies  life  was  held  cheaply  enough,  and  also   the  ii§^t  of 
vengeance  was  left  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased.     Not  untiL  a 
comparatively  late  date  did  the  community  take  upon  itself  the 
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right  to  puniBh  murder,  to  institute  for  this  purpose  tribunals,  a 
form  of  procedure,  a  penalty  soundly  and  equitably  established.  Do 
we  not  find,  even  in  Athens,  that  the  tribunal,  in  case  of  murder, 
eonfined  itself  to  appointing  *^  an  avenger  of  blood  V*  In  the  spirit 
of  our  modem  codes,  the  spirit  of  vengeance  is  completely  taken 
away  from  the  individual,  but  only  to  be  handed  over  to  society. 
Oar  penal  laws  aim  principally  at  punishing  the  guilty  person,  at 
making  him  suffer.  In  the  future,  justice  will  think  only  of  putting 
the  criminal  beyond  the  possibility  of  doing  harm,  to  correct  him 
of  his  faults,  and  to  make  of  him,  if  possible,  a  useful  citizen.  In 
ihe  future,  justice  will  guard  herself  from  showing  anger,  she  will 
hieak  her  sword ;  to  establish  her  balance  weights  and  measures  she 
will  be  guided  only  by  social  utility ;  she  will  become  thoughtful, 
and  will  lean  upon  the  observation  and  the  experience  of  mankind. 

If,  after  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  metaphysicians,  for  whom 
erery  bygone  age  is  but  as  a  moment,  we  were  to  endeavour 
to  envelop  in  one  short  formula  the  slow  progpress  already  accom- 
pliahed  by  poor  humanity  on  its  long  journey  in  search  for  improve- 
ment, we  might  say  that  all  social  evolution  is  but  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  individual,  both  in  his  mind  and  in  his  body. 
Bat  we  should  have  to  close  our  eyes  very  determinedly,  if  we  wish 
to  make  ourselves  think  that  this  social  renovation  is  completed. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  future,  except  for  those  who  may 
have  the  gift  of  divination.  But  as  we  have  now  followed  the 
evolution  of  societies  from  their  cradle  down  to  these  our  present 
days,  we  may  perhaps,  without  over  rashness,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  generalities,  hazard  a  few  conjectures  as  to  the  future 
destinies  of  humanity.  No  doubt,  in  the  Indo-European  societies, 
the  weaker  creatures  have  been  very  greatly  relieved,  but  they  do 
not  yet  walk  upright.  The  mountain  of  oppression  which  has 
weighed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  humble  has  been  much  lessened, 
but  it  will  one  day  bo  altogether  removed.  Many  privileges  have 
been  wiped  out,  but  there  are  still  others  that  must  be  abolished. 
Liberty  has  already  enlarged  the  brain  of  him  who  was  once  a 
slave,  and  instruction  must  now  come  to  give  it  greater  power. 
Depths  of  suffering,  of  misery,  of  vice  still  remain,  and  these  must 
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one  day  disappear.  In  a  word,  we  most  succeed  in  equalising,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  possible,  the  chances  of  the  combatants  who  enter 
into  the  arena  of  life. 

If ,  as  in  a  fairy  tale,  a  magician  could  bring  before  us  the  picture 
of  a  future  epoch,  perhaps  not  too  far  distant,  we  should  see  the 
superior  human  races  constituted  into  republican  federations,  and 
their  social  organisation  radically  modified.  The  confederated 
ethnical  unities  would  then  be  small  groups  of  men,  governing 
themselves  in  everything  that  did  not  manifestly  touch  the  general 
interests  of  the  republic.  In  each  of  these  groups,  the  social 
activity  would  be  altogether  spent  in  useful  occupations.  The 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  education  of  the  young  generations 
would  be  watched  over  with  greater  care.  Men  would  endeavour 
to  lessen  gradually  at  fitting  opportunities  the  organic  inequalities, 
the  only  ones  which  still  exist  in  our  happy  times. 

''  To  everyone  according  to  his  works  '*  has  become  the  great 
■odal  law;  the  inequality  of  conditions  rests  merely  upon  the 
differences  of  individual  worth,  and  upon  services  rendered.  All 
the  useless  trammels  have  been  broken ;  nothing  is  forbidden  but 
that  which  is  manifestly  injurious  to  the  social  body.  Elings, 
priests,  and  standing  armies  have  all  disappeared  into  the  dismal 
limbo  of  the  past.  All  artificial  inequality  has  vanished.  The 
fairy  of  inheritance  no  longer  lays  riches  into  any  cradle,  and  society 
now  holds  out  her  helping  hand  to  give  succour  to  the  weak.  The 
individual  is  aided  as  much  as  possible,  and  is  governed  as  little  as 
possible.  The  Brahmins  had  made  of  chastisement  a  divinity. 
The  Europeans  in  the  future  will  punish  little ;  they  will  anticipate 
and  reform  a  great  deaL  Without  crushing  anyone,  they  will,  by 
intelligent  selection,  ever  ameliorate  the  poor  human  kind,  con- 
fiding the  social  government  to  the  wisest.  Their  device  will  be: 
knowledge,  justice,  joint  responsibility. 
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THE   DIF7BRBNT   DEGREES   OF   PSTOHICAL  LIFE. 


Psychical  Evolution, 

In  spite  of  many  reveries  a  hundred  times  imagined  and  printed 
on  the  subject  of  the  souls  of  plants,  and  even  of  minerals,  we  are 
obliged  to  recognise,  if  we  wish  to  keep  clear  of  positive  biology, 
that  except  in  the  nervous  cells — in  certain  of  the  nervous  cells — a 
conscient  life  does  not  exist.  But  this  conscient  life  is  a  privilege 
inherent  to  the  aristocratical  castes  of  cells.  In  many  of  the 
radiates  or  inferior  molluscs  the  nervous  ganglions  are  no  other 
than  centres  totally  unconscious  of  reflex  action.  A  little  higher 
in  the  zoological  scale  we  find  a  more  complex  nervous  system 
already  provided  with  conscience,  but  this  conscient  life  is  still 
very  rudimentary.  The  reflex  actions  no  longer  silently  pass  over 
the  nervous  colls,  but  they  provoke  nothing  more  than  impressions 
of  sorrow  or  of  pleasure.  Then  in  proportion  as,  in  the  superior 
kinds,  the  organic  commencements  distinguish  themselves  and 
become  complicated,  in  proportion  also,  the  nervous  centres 
develop — special  sensibility  and  intelligence  (which  is  dependent 
upon  it)  join  themselves  to  movent  power  and  impressionable 
feelings.  The  conscient  life  is  then  provided  with  all  its  principal 
means ;  it  has  only  to  ripen  into  perfection. 

From  the  foetal  period  every  human  being  goes  through  the 
whole  psychical  series,  and  shows  to  us  again  upon  a  small  scale 
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his  ancestral  eyolution,  of  which  he  is  the  final  term.  During  the 
last  mouths  of  pregnancy  the  human  foetus  is,  like  many  invertebratae, 
susceptible  only  of  movent  power ;  it  acts  and  reacts  under  the  shock, 
but  unconsciously.  At  the  time  of  birth  the  new-bom  child  is  sus- 
ceptible of  painful  impressions,  but  his  special  sensibility  hardly 
exists ;  not  until  afterwards,  and  then  slowly,  is  intelligence  bom  in 
the  child  and  begins  to  develop  itself. 

In  a  word,  the  embryology  and  the  taxinomy  of  the  animal  kinds, 
enlightened  by  the  doctrine  of  transformism,  show  to  us  the  slow 
acquisition  of  conscient  life  in  the  animal  kingdom.  A  whole 
organic  history  is  unfolded  out  before  us.  Once  formed,  the  nervous 
cell,  which  is  primarily  a  registering  measure,  has  stored  away  im- 
pressions gradually  becoming  more  delicate  and  more  complex. 
In  principle  this  cell  has  been  no  other  than  a  centre  of  movable 
reactions,  of  reflex  inconscient  actions.  Then  the  transmission  has 
ceased  to  be  silent ;  it  has  been  accompanied  with  impressions  of 
grief  or  of  pleasure ;  by  a  new  progress  a  peculiar  sensibility  is 
bom,  and  various  sendations  have  been  tested  and  definitely 
registered.  And  from  the  conflict  of  all  these  impressions,  more 
or  less  revivifying,  the  intelligence  is  bom.  Henceforward  there 
is  a  conscient  me,  which,  very  awkwardly  at  first,  .more  artfully 
later  on,  is  able  to  compare  and  classify  the  recorded  ideas,  to 
foresee  future  events  more  or  less  clearly,  to  imagine,  to  invent,  to 
deduct,  to  induct,  and  at  last  to  reason. 

From  the  foetal  life  to  the  adult  age  every  human  being  goes 
through  this  series  of  evolution,  becoming  at  every  stage  a  simple 
machine  showing  a  reflex  inconscient  action,  then  afterwards  a 
sensible  register,  and  finally  a  creature  more  or  less  intelligent  and 
reasonable.  He  is  all  the  more  reasonable  in  proportion  as  his 
impressions  and  sensations  allow  themselves  to  be  governed,  and  as 
they  lose  their  primitive  excess  of  intensity  and  of  natural  colouring. 
We  see  here  a  whole  graduated  scale,  which  all  individuals  and 
aU  races  of  men  succeed  in  climbing  more  or  less  well.  Intellectual 
progress  will  ever  show  itself  in  man  by  a  greater  subordination  to 
the  automatic  life,  by  his  having  a  greater  command  over  himself. 
But  in  this  respect  men  and  nations  are  very  different.     In  the 
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inferior  degrees  of  intcUectual  development  the  human  being  is  but 
the  plaything  of  outside  circumstances.  Impressions  and  desirea 
exercise  such  a  violent  hold  upon  such  a  man  that  they  rarely 
allow  him  to  be  master  of  his  own  actions.  His  nervous  centres 
are  as  yet  but  very  poor  registering-machines ;  his  impressions 
are  quickly  wiped  out ;  his  memory  is  short ;  the  present,  always 
very  vividly  before  him,  soon  eclipses  a  future  harilly  thought 
of;  he  has  no  sort  of  idea  of  foresight.  Neither  can  he  fix 
his  attention.  The  present  is  to  him  a  tyrant  which  the  hazy 
gloom  of  the  future  cannot  dispeL  Also  the  nervous  conscient 
cells,  the  psychical  cells,  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  instability; 
the  equilibrium  of  their  molecules  is  constantly  troubled.  The 
conscient  me  cannot  therefore  become  fixed.  Every  effort  of 
attention  tries  him ;  he  is  essentially  versatile.  In  the  opinion  of 
all  travellers,  fickleness,  want  of  foresight,  incapability  of  fixing  the 
attention,  are  psychical  characteristics  inherent  in  every  inferior 
race  of  men. 

IL 

Comparative  Psychology  of  the  Human  Races. 

To  explain  with  any  sort  of  fulness  the  short  review  of  com- 
parative psychology,  on  which  we  must  now  say  a  few  words,  we 
ahould  require  a  volume,  and  we  have  only  a  few  pages  at  our 
disposal;  we  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  short 
enumeration  of  the  most  characteristic  details. 

In  this,  as  in  most  respects,  the  Melanosians,  and  especially 
those  of  Tasmania  and  Australia,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
ladder.  Cook  was  struck  with  their  apathy,  with  their  want  of 
curiosity.  They  barely  paid  any  attention  to  the  English  or  to  their 
ships,  to  all  the  novelties  which  they  saw  before  them.  D'Entre- 
casteaux  bears  the  same  testimony.  ''  The  Tasmanians,"  he  says, 
*'  express  a  wish  for  every  kind  of  trifle,  but  drop  them  immediately 
afterwards ;  everything  seems  to  distract  them,  nothing  can  occupy 
their  minds.''  At  a  later  date,  in  the  schools  in  the  English 
colonies,  the  Tasmanian  children  gave  proof  of  strong  memory  as  to 
persons,  places,  and  objects ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could 
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be  made  to  nndeTstand  grammatical  constructions,  and  they  were 
especially  extremely  rebellious  to  arithmetic. 

The  "soul"  of  the  Australians  was  very  like  that  of  their 
Tasmanian  brethren.  Some  of  them  did  not  even  condescend  to 
look  at  Cook's  vessel ;  others  left  in  a  comer  the  stuffs  that  had 
been  given  to  them  as  presents.  They  seemed  to  be  more  interested 
with  a  few  turtles  that  they  saw  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel  than 
with  anything  else.  Leichard  says  that,  for  details,  for  particular 
objects,  they  have  a  tenacious  and  a  photographical  memory ;  but 
that  they  cannot  understand  even  the  simplest  drawing.  They 
mistook  a  portrait  of  one  of  themselves  for  a  ship,  or  for  a  kangaroo. 
That  which  struck  them  most  in  a  book  was  that  it  could  be 
opened  and  shut  like  a  mussel ;  they  called  a  book  by  that  name. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  teach  the  Australian  children  to  read  and 
write ;  but  civilisation  has  modified  their  natures  only  on  the  sur- 
face.' Their  early  years  of  manhood  are  often  marked  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  savage-like  instincts,  which  irresistibly  drive  them  back 
into  the  kind  of  life  from  which  they  had  sprung. 

The  New  Caledonians,  more  civilised  in  appearance,  are  extremely 
changeable  ;  their  intelligence  is  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  They 
know  of  no  name  designating  their  own  island. 

The  Bushmen  are  not  more  developed  than  the  Australians. 
They  have  no  proper  names ;  they  despise  an  arrow  which  has 
failed  in  striking  its  object ;  they  think  that  of  two  chariots  the 
smaller  is  the  child  of  the  larger ;  they  do  not  trouble  themselvea 
about  any  future  meal,  but  when  they  are  finishing  the  one  which 
they  are  actually  eating. 

The  Hottentots,  barely  more  intelligent,  but  already  a  pastoral 
people,  have  a  strong,  exact,  and  tenacious  memory  for  everything 
that  concerns  their  cattle.  Like  the  Australians,  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  a  certain  dose  of  European  education ;  but 
also  like  them,  they  return  ipimediately  afterwards  to  their  savage 
mode  of  Uf  e.  Like  the  Australians  also,  they  are  quite  ignorant  of 
common  prudence ;  they  will  without  hesitation  consume  all  their 
provisions  in  one  day>  turning  themselves,  like  Falstaff,  into  a 
"bolting-hutch  of  beastliness,"  without  any  thought  of  the  morrow^ 
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The  yeiy  inferior  savage,  like  our  own  infant  children,  does  not  know 
what  to-morrow  means. 

The  Kafirs,  the  neighbours  and  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Hottentots,  barbarians  rather  than  savages,  and  belonging  to  the 
superior  black  races,  have  learnt  agriculture ;  and  they  are  prudent 
enough  to  store  away  the  produce  of  their  harvests.  But  still  they 
do  not  kill  an  elephant  without  making  excuses  "  to  the  great  chief 
elephant,  whose  trunk  is  his  hand,"  and  without  declaring  to  him  that 
his  death  was  merely  an  accident  In  the  same  way  the  negroes  of 
near  the  Graboon  river,  when  they  have  killed  a  leopard,  compliment 
him  upon  his  beauty.  But  these  same  negroes,  who  commercially 
are  very  crafty,  never  think  of  provisioning  themselves  with  food 
before  they  are  in  actual  want  of  it.  In  the  centre  of  Africa,  a 
Tibbou  chief  could  not  understand  a  landscape  drawing,  any  more 
than  one  of  our  own  children  three  or  four  years  of  age. 

All  travellers  are  agreed  in  saying  that  the  majority  of  the 
black  races  in  Africa  may  be  compared  to  our  young  European 
children.  They  have  all  the  light-headedness,  the  capriciousness,  the 
want  of  prudence,  the  volubility,  and  the  same  quick  and  confined 
intelligence,  as  a  child.  The  negro  child  is  precocious  ;  sometimes 
he  will  surpass  the  young  white  child  of  the  same  age.  But  his 
progress  very  soon  stops  short,  the  forced  fruit  does  not  ripen.  In 
the  same  way,  the  small  Andaman  Negritos  learn  their  letters  very 
quickly,  they  repeat  them  like  parrots ;  but  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  joiuing  ideas  to  the  words  they  have  learned. 

Not  counting  the  Esquimaux,  who  seem  to  have  come  from 
Mongolian  Asia,  there  is  everywhere  in  the  American  man,  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  a  certain  unity.  It  is  the  same  human 
type  which  has  progressed,  more  or  less,  according  to  tlie  regions  in 
which  he  has  lived,  and  which  we  may  study  in  the  different  phases 
of  his  development  from  extreme  savagery  to  semi-civilisation. 

The  Fuegians,  a  people  without  any  industry,  without  any 
prudence,  not  having  got  beyond  the  Age  of  Cut  Stone,  show  to  us 
the  primitive  American  man.  Their  soddened  mind  is  not  capable 
of  astonishment  or  of  curiosity.  On  board  Cook's  vessel  they 
saw  many  objects,  but  without  looking  at  them ;  and  these  objects 
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thcj  surely  could  have  never  seen  before.  They  are  still  in  a  state 
of  the  coarsest  animism.  A  missionary,  who  complained  of  the 
heat,  was  answered  by  a  young  Fuegian  that  he  was  wrong  to 
reproach  the  sun,  for  if  the  star  hid  himself  they  would  soon  have 
an  icy  cold  south  wind. 

From  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  the  history  of  the  Indians 
of  South  America  is  most  instructive.  It  shows  to  us  how  very 
slowly  has  the  intelligence  of  man  developed  in  the  different  races. 
Except  certain  tribes  of  the  Grand  Chaco  and  on  the  Chilian, 
plateaux,  who  have  become  more  or  less  pastoral,  the  aborigines  in 
South  America  have  mentally  undergone  very  slight  modifications. 
All  the  tribes  which  have  lived  exclusively  upon  hunting  and 
fishing  are  still  in  the  lowest  degree  of  savagery.  Such  are  the 
Abipones,  the  Botocudos,  many  tribes  in  Columbia  and  others.  In 
the  heart  of  a  country  of  exuberant  fertility  the  majority  of  the 
native  Brazilians  are  still  grovelling  in  a  state  below  that  even  of 
the  Esquimaux.  Though  they  have  become  pastoral,  and  live  upon 
their  flocks  and  their  horses,  the  Araucanians  of  Chili,  the  Puelches, 
the  Patagonians  of  the  pampas  are  still  savages,  untamable,  and 
are  more  wandering  now  than  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all 
the  people  who  have  become  agricultural  and  pastoral,  or  who  have 
At  least  joined  agriculture  to  their  desire  for  the  chase,  have  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  Spaniards,  have  become  Christianised, 
and  have  accommodated  themselves  to  Christian  habits.  All  the 
Chiquitos  have  been  reduced  by  the  missionaries;  the  Peruvian 
branch,  a  long  while  ago  curbed  by  civilisation  of  the  Incas,  is  now 
quite  submissive.  The  true  savages  have  resisted  or  have  died  out 
The  ancestral  instinct  is  so  strong  in  them  that  a  Botocudo  man 
who  had  become  a  doctor,  and  had  received  a  diploma  from  the 
University  of  Bahia,  has  been  known  to  throw  off  the  clothing  and 
the  life  of  civilised  men  in  order  to  go  back  and  wander  about 
naked  in  his  native  forests. 

Facts  of  the  same  kind  have  also  been  observed  in  North  Ame- 
rica. In  spite  of  the  Jesuitical  missions,  the  Califomians  still  live 
principally  upon  acorus  and  upon  what  they  can  kill  either  hunt- 
ing or  fishing.     The  Bed  Skins  prefer  a  fish-hook  which  has  taken 
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a  large  fish  to  a  handful  of  hooks  quite  new.  Their  imprudence  is 
yeiy  great.  Like  the  Carihs,  who  will  sell  their  hammocks  in  the 
morning  for  less  money  than  they  could  have  done  the  evening 
previous,  the  Red  Skins  will  destroy  a  whole  herd  of  hisons  and 
take  only  their  tongues,  without  thinking  that  in  two  days'  time 
they  may  again  he  hungry.  The  intelligence  of  the  Ahts  is  so 
deadened,  that  in  order  to  fix  their  attention  one  must  repeat  to 
them  several  times  the  same  question.  As  a  rule  the  Red  Skin  is 
like  a  child  in  his  thoughtlessness,  and  like  a  decrepit  old  woman 
in  his  ohstinacy  and  in  his  want  of  understanding.  In  North 
as  well  as  in  South  America,  the  only  trihes  which  have  more  or 
less  conformed  to  European  civilisation  are  those  who  had  of 
themselves  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  development, 
the  Choctahs,  the  Cherokees,  and  others. 

Among  the  Esquimaux  intelligence  seems  to  he  more  generally 
awakened  than  among  their  enemies  the  Red  Skins.  Tliey  could 
understand  the  maps  that  Boss  showed  them,  and  they  even  drew 
maps  upon  the  sand,  marking  the  principal  ol]jects,  the  hills  and 
mountains,  by  a  stone  or  by  little  mounds  of  sand.  But  the 
Esquimaux  are  not  real  Americans. 

But  of  all  savage  races  none  are  more  childish  than  the  Poly- 
nesians. Their  thoughtlessness  and  their  light-headedness  are 
extraordinary.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  their  attention  upon  any- 
thing for  two  minutes.  The  most  civilised,  the  Tahitians,  had  no 
idea  as  to  their  age;  to  recall  the  date  of  an  event  that  had 
happened  two  or  three  years  previously  was  altogether  beyond 
their  power.  But  some  of  them  could  speak  from  memory  of  the 
old  traditions  in  their  race ;  that  was  a  practice  which  in  certain 
families  the  children  had  been  taught  to  observe.  But  they  held 
generally  that  memory  and  knowledge  were  gifts  of  the  gods, 
quite  spontaneous;  and  at  the  death  of  one  of  their  habitual 
story-tellers  they  always  placed  the  mouth  of  a  child  over  the 
mouth  of  the  dead  man,  so  that  he  might  so  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  in  its  flight  into  the  next  world. 

Like  the  children  of  all  inferior  or  backward  races,  the  Poly- 
nesian child  is  precocious^  for  in   inferior  civilisations  a  rapid 
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development  is  necessary ;  man  has  not  the  time  to  remain  long  a 
child,  but  his  intelligence  is  as  narrow  as  it  is  quick  in  coming  to 
perfection.  According  to  Lieulonant  Walpole,  the  little  ^Sandwich 
islanders  brought  up  in  the  English  schools  showed  at  first  an 
excellent  memory,  but  they  were  incapable  of  receiving  any  kind  of 
superior  instruction.  In  the  same  way  the  New  Zealand  children 
are  at  first  more  intelligent  than  the  English  children,  but  thej 
are  very  rarely  capable  of  any  sort  of  high  education.  Some- 
times, also,  among  the  Polynesians  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  European  civilised  manners,  the  tenacious  ancestral  influence 
gains  the  upper  hand ;  and  when  the  neophyte  has  eome  to  an 
adult  age  he  feels  the  constraint  of  civilisation  to  be  so  irksome  to 
him,  that  in  spite  of  himself  he  casts  aside  the  yoke  and  returns 
wild  and  savage  into  the  woods.  Mr.  Marsden  has  noticed  a  fact 
of  this  kind  in  a  young  Tahitian,  brought  up  in  the  school  at  Port 
Jackson,  where  he  had  been  taken  when  he  was  eleven  years  old. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  only  with  the  inferior  laoes ;  but 
the  early  stages  o^the  other  races  have  not  been  more  brilliant,  as 
indeed  is  proved  to  us  by  the  want  of  development  in  the  most 
humble  of  their  species,  and  even  in  certain  of  their  ethnical 
groups.  We  need  not  despise  the  large  civilisation  of  Japan  or  of 
China,  but  the  nomad  Mongolians  are  as  yet  very  backward. 
Some  of  them,  the  Ostiaks  for  instance,  never  kill  a  bear  without 
making  their  excuses  to  him  afterwards.  The  Mongoloids  of 
Kamtschatka  are  still  in  the  age  of  the  coarsest  out  stone;  and 
certain  Malays  who  live  from  day  to  day  only  upon  the  produce 
of  their  fishery,  and  take  no  heed  as  to  their  next  meal  before 
they  have  digested  the  last,  are  still  in  a  state  of  extreme  savageiy. 
In  Europe,  at  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  Finns  had  'hot  yet  learned 
the  art  of  agriculture. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  would  seem  certain  that  the  white  race 
are  now  well  clear  of  savagery.  That  is  the  general  result ;  but 
in  the  heart  of  societies  apparently  the  most  civilised,  how  many 
creatures  do  we  not  find  as  little  intelligent  as  the  lowest  savage  t 
We  may  also  notice  that  our  civilisation,  still  imperfect,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.      Before  the  days  of  history  cycles  of 
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savagely  slowly  unfolded  themselves,  as  is  now  shown  to  us  by 
prehistoric  archceology;  and  even  the  Latin  historians  may  well 
have  seen  some  of  these  European  ethnical  groups.  If  we  may 
believe  them,  the  Breton  Celts,  before  the  Roman  conquest,  were  not 
more  GLvilised  than  the  present  Polynesians. 


in. 

It  is  a  commonplace  observation  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
development  do  not  always  go  together  hand-in-hand  ;  the  fact  con- 
stantly strikes  us  in  our  so-called  civilised  societies,  and  we  remark 
also  the  same  thing  in  comparing  races  one  with  the  other.  Wallace 
tells  us  that  the  Dyaks  are  more  sincere,  more  frank,  more  honest 
than  the  Malays  and  the  Chinese.  But  nevertheless,  as  a  very 
general  rule,  intellectual  activity  in  any  society  is  the  prime  mover 
in  all  great  progress,  industrial,  moral,  or  social.  On  this  point 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  regards  industry.  In  the  moral 
and  social  development  the  relation  of  ideas  is  less  evident.  But 
in  a  word,  morality  will  depend  strictly  upon  the  kind  of  education 
imparted  to  a  series  of  generations,  and  the  value  of  this  education 
is  closely  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  ethnical  group. 
In  the  same  way  the  social  condition  is  higher  and  more  con- 
sonant with  justice  in  proportion  as  the  governing  classes  are  more 
enlightened  as  to  their  true  interests,  and  especially  as  they  can 
foresee  more  clearly  into  the  future. 

Now,  foresight  is  especially  the  result  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. To  liave  this  gift  man  must  be  endowed  with  keen  observa 
tion ;  he  must  be  capable  of  concentrating  his  attention  to  enable 
him  to  group  together  and  compare  facts,  to  deduce  future  events 
from  present  and  past  history.  But  the  observation  of  the  inferior 
man  is  very  restricted ;  he  is  concerned  only  with  that  which  relates 
to  his  most  urgent  needs ;  his  memory  is  short,  events  gone  by  do 
not  dwell  in  his  mind  :  no  savage  race  has  a  history.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  inferior  man  to  relate  an  event  exactly  without 
changing  anything;  even  the  Hindoos  do  so  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  consequently  in  their  rich  literature  the  historic  element  is 
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wanting.  The  power  of  concentration  of  thouglit,  especially  upon 
any  intellectual  object,  is  weaker  even  than  his  memory.  The  Ahts 
of  South  America  can  answer  accurately  only  a  yery  few  questions. 
Near  to  the  lake  Tanganyika,  in  Africa  south  of  the  equator,  Burton, 
endeavouring  to  notice  in  each  tribe  the  names  used  for  oounting 
from  one  to  ten,  succeeded  only  after  an  infinite  deal  of  troubla 
After  a  few  minutes,  the  negro,  when  questioned,  became  yagae 
and  stupefied;  his  answers  were  incoherent;  he  was  obliged  to 
sleep  in  order  to  refreshen  himself.  Burchell,  too,  relates  the  same 
thing  of  his  teacher  of  languages  in  Kaffraria.  As  regards  any 
complex  reasoning,  combining  together  any  number  of  observations 
and  ideas,  the  dull  intelligence  of  the  primitive  man  can  never 
grasp  it.  Thb  would  be  as  completely  impossible  for  him  as  strong 
force  of  will,  capable  of  overcoming  and  controlling  his  natural 
desires. 

To  confirm  these  general  ideas  we  must  now  consider  the  principal 
manifestations  in  the  human  intelligence,  starting  from  the  most 
elementary,  from  those  seen  most  constantly  in  daily  life^  to  the 
most  abstract,  to  the  industry  of  languages,  and  to  scianca. 


CHAPTER  XL 

INDU8TRT. 

Wx  should  fill  a  thick  volume  were  we  to  describe  all  the  in- 
dustrial inventions  of  the  human  species.  We  must,  therefore, 
rest  content  with  a  sort  of  enumeration,  and  even  then  confine 
ourselves  to  certain  primordial  industries :  arms,  the  invention  of 
fire,  pottery,  metallurgy,  and  agriculture. 

We  see  here  the  principal  manifestations  of  the  inventive  genius 
of  humanity  on  the  side  of  industry  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  them  that 
man  has  been  able  to  conform  to  nature's  laws,  and  to  increase  in 
number  and  in  strength. 
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Behind  every  con8cient  activity  in  man  there  is  a  secret  agent, 
which  marks  it  with  its  stamp;  that  agent  is  the  intelligence, 
very  unequal,  both  in  races  and  in  individuals.  From  what  has 
been  said  in  the  last  chapter,  and  from  the  long  exposition  of  facts 
given  throughout  this  volume,  we  are  now  enabled  to  classify 
the  human  and  the  sub-human  races  in  the  order  of  psychical 
development.  Between  the  lowest  and  the  most  glorious  types  of 
men  there  is  an  abyss;  it  is  not  unfathomable,  though  it  must 
be  crossed  very  gradually  and  very  slowly.  Everything  in  social 
life  works  together,  one  thing  into  the  other;  the  races,  or  the 
people,  which  from  a  nutritive,  sensitive,  affective,  or  politic  point 
of  view  occupy  the  inferior  degrees  in  the  human  hierarchy,  are 
also  backward  in  industrial  progress. 

A.  As  regards  the  manufacture  of  arms,  the  Tasmanians,  when 
they  were  extant,  were  of  all  the  Melanesians  the  most  inferior. 
They  were  content  with  their  club,  their  bone  spear,  and  their 
wooden  javelin,  the  point  of  which  they  hardened  in  the  fire; 
but  the  cleverest  of  them  made  their  weapons  more  deadly  by 
fastening  on  to  them,  with  the  xantorli<£a  gum,  coarsely-cut 
stones.  In  addition  to  these  primitive  instruments,  the  Austra- 
lians had  their  boomerang,  a  weapon  more  curious  perhaps  than 
dangerous,  in  the  form  of  a  bent  stick,  and  fashioned  in  such  a 
way  that  it  flew  through  the  air  and  whizzed  round  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  was  thrown.  These  boomerangs 
remind  us  of  the  magic  arrows  mentioned  in  some  Sanskrit 
poems,  which  came  back  of  their  own  accord  into  the  quiver  of 
the  warrior.  The  bow,  the  most  universal  of  all  propcUing  arms, 
was  known  to  the  majority  of  the  Papuans,  and  even  to  the 
northern  Australians;  but  it  is  certainly  a  Malay  or  a  Poly- 
nesian importation,  for  the  New  Caledonians  had  no  bows, 
and  we  may  take  this  as  a  significant  fact.  The  manners  and 
industry  would  surely  seem  to  indicate  that  all  the  branches  of 
the  Mclanesian  mce  have  originally  come  from  one  and  the  same 
settlement. 

But  as  regards  arms,  there  is  little  variety  throughout  all  the  human 
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kind.  The  clpb,  the  jayelin,  and  the  lance  are  in  fact  the  f oondation 
and  the  complement  of  the  primitive  arsenal;  and  they  are  little  more 
than  a  perfected  form  ol  the  stick  or  broken  branches  of  trees,  the 
ordinary  weapons  of  large  monkeys.  To  these  we  must  add,  excepting 
in  a  portion  of  Melanesia,  the  bow,  the  most  serviceable  propelling 
instramont  known  to  savage  humanity,  and  one  of  the  great  inyen- 
tions  of  the  old  races.  Another  missile  also,  not  a  very  learned 
one,  was  the  sling.  This  too  was  common,  for  it  has  been  seen  in 
New  Caledonia  and  in  Polynesia,  where  they  preferred  it  to  the 
bow,  then  also  in  use.  The  sling  was  used,  too,  in  South  America, 
in  the  Pelew  islands,  in  the  Mariana  islands,  and  amc^  many 
Asiatic  and  European  people. 

These  offensive  weapons  were  no  doubt  different  in,  each  race,  in 
each  group,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  skill  exercised 
in  making  them,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  matenaLs  employed. 
VV'e  may  say  as  much  of  the  defensive  armour.  The  Australians 
warded  off  the  blows  with  a  long  and  narrow  shiald  made  of 
bark.  The  majority  of  the  Africans,  and  of  the  Bed  Skins,  and  of 
other  races,  used  shields  made  of  leather.  The  ooats^f-^rms  of 
wadvied  cotton  worn  by  the  Mexicans  and  by  some  of  the  half- 
civiliced  people  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  Tchad,  and  the  cuirasses 
of  skhi  worn  by  many  hordes  of  men,  difiered  only  in  substance  from 
the  coats  of  mail,  cuirasses  of  steel,  so  lately  worn  in  Europe,  and 
which  we  still  find  in  Central  Asia^  We  see  therefore  that  until 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  art  of  killing,  which  has  been, 
and  is  still  amongst  the  majority  of  men,  the  most  necessary  of  all 
arts,  rested  only  upon  a  few  simple  and  imiform  ideas.  Firearms 
are  no  more  than  one  of  the  many  applications  of  metalluigy  and 
of  empirical  chemistry ;  and  their  manufacture,  even  including  all 
the  science  of  modem  projectiles,  has  only  put  into  operation  a 
number  of  industrial  and  scientijQic  methods,  forming  part  of  one 
very  elementary  idea.  The  Indian  of  Guiana  had  need  of  as  much 
inventive  genius  to  imagine  his  nicely-contrived  air-cane  (sarbacana), 
into  which  he  puts  a  light  arrow  with  a  few  rolls  of  cotton  round 
the  top  end,  moulding  itself  on  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  as  the 
sheeting  of  lead  of   the  modem  shell  on  to  the  rifling  of  the 
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cannons.  The  inventor  of  the  sarbacana  also  must  have  remarked 
the  poisoning  properties  of  certain  substances,  he  must  have  leiumed 
that  which  we  ignore,  how  to  mix  them  so  as  to  kiU,  to  calcu- 
Lite  the  effects  of  this  subtle  poison.  In  all  that  a  great  effort  of 
intelligence  and  imagination  was  first  necessary. 

No  doubt  the  inventors  of  the  bomb  and  the  explosive  shell 
have  been  encouraged  in  their  industry  by  the  greatness  of  the 
results  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  effect  They  have  antici- 
pated that  their  future  projectile  would  burst  in  the  roof  of  a 
house,  make  holes  in  waUs,  cause  a  general  explosion,  tear  human 
creatures  into  rags ;  and  to  bring  about  so  much  destruction  they 
have  not  been  niggardly  in  using  their  labour.  In  the  same  way 
the  Indian  or  the  American,  constructing  his  venomous  projectile, 
has,  in  his  imagination,  seen  his  prey,  animal  or  human,  overcome 
by  the  poison,  fall  lifeless  into  his  hands,  in  spite  of  his  own 
weapons  of  defence  and  in  spite  of  all  his  strength.  The  invention 
of  the  sarbacana,  which  we  also  find  between  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco  rivers  and  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  is  equal  then,  in  a 
psychical  point  of  view,  to  the  nicely-perfected  firearms.  The 
Indians  know  full  well  what  they  are  about  when  they  say  of  their 
poison :  ''  It  is  our  form  of  gunpowder  1 "  But  if  we  consider 
that  the  envenomed  arrow  is  used  mainly  for  the  chase,  we  shall 
tbei^  have  a  right  to  consider  that  the  invention  of  the  savage  is 
quite  as  intelligent  as  that  of  the  civilised  man,  and  that  it  Lb  also 
more  moraL 

B.  Of  all  primitive  inventions  the  greatest  and  the  most  fruitful 
has  surely  been  that  of  fire. 

As  the  animal  genesis  of  the  human  kind  is  now  beyond  all 
doubt,  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  man  has  not  always  known 
fire.  And  this  induction  is  also  confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Chinese, 
and  others.  According  to  Pigafetta,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
Magellan's  voyage,  the  Mariana  islanders  ignored  the  use  of  fire 
^l  the  year  1521 ;  at  first  they  imagined  it  to  be  some  all-devour- 
ing animal     Even  nowadays  the  Australians  are  not  very  skilful 
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in  the  art  of  lighting  a  fire.  Some  of  these  tribes  do  not  know  how- 
to  keep  it  burning,  and  they  will  make  long  journeys  to  procure 
fire,  when  by  accident  the  women  have  let  it  go  out.  All  over 
Australia,  one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  women  is  to  keep  small 
sticks  of  banksia  grandis  constantly  burning.  These  switches  are 
like  a  wick,  they  have  the  property  of  burning  slowly. 

The  numerous  pyrolatric  religions,  the  legend  of  PrometheoSy 
etc.,  prove  abundantly  that  in  many  primitive  civilisations  man 
had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  his  conquest  when  he 
first  discovered  fire. 

The  early  pyrogenic  methods  are  not  numerous ;  they  are  often 
similar  among  very  various  races.  Nearly  all  of  them  may  be 
reduced  to  one  of  the  three  following  methods :  gyration,  friction, 
or  percussion.  Although  primitive  men  little  suspected  the 
modern  principle  of  the  unity  of  physical  forces,  they  always 
endeavoured  in  their  pyrogeny  to  transform  movement  into  heat 

The  most  widely  spread  pyrogenic  o^ethod  was  that  of  gyration. 
The  operation  was  making  the  point  of  a  very  dry  stick  turn 
round  with  sufficient  rapidity  in  a  small  hole  bored  into  another 
stick.  That  was  the  means  employed  for  producing  fire  by  the 
Australians,  the  Bushmen,  the  Nubians  of  Sennaar,  the  Fuegians, 
many  of  the  tribes  of  the  Ked  Skins,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Carolina  islands,  the  Kamtschadales,  and  others.  The  Ar&ni  of 
the  Yedic  Aryans  was  nothing  else;  but  it  had  given  rise  to  a 
whole  mythological  conception,  for  the  race  was  intelligent.  Two 
pyrogenic  sticks  had  endowed  two  different  races.  The  taming 
stick,  Pramanta,  was  the  father  of  the  god  ol  hre ;  the  immovable 
stick  was  the  mother  of  the  adorable  and  luminous  AgnL 

The  mode  by  friction  was  merely  moving  rapidly  backwards  and 
forwards  the  point  of  the  male  branch  in  the  furrow  of  the  female 
brancL  That  was  the  means  used  by  the  Polynesians,  and  also  by 
some  of  the  Malay  hordes,  notably  by  those  of  Atchins. 

The  method  by  percussion  was  by  striking  sparks  from  the 
sudden  contact  either  of  two  stones,  or  of  two  pieces  of  minerali 
or  of  a  silex  and  a  piece  of  metal    The  Algonquins  used  two 
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stones.  The  Esquimaux  preferred  two  pieces  of  ferruginous  pyrites. 
The  Semites  used  flint  and  steel ;  which  were  still  used  in  Europe 
not  so  many  years  ago,  for  we  are  all  still  impregnated  with  the 
relics  of  past  times. 

The  use  of  fire  when  it  had  been  once  discovered  gave  rise 
to  many  industrial  inventions,  specially  to  pottery  and  to  metal- 
lurgy, which  have  both  played  very  important  parts  in  primitive 
civilisations. 

C,  Most  of  the  groups  in  every  human  race  have  been  potters. 
We  must,  however,  except  in  past  times  the  majority  of  our 
European  ancestors  of  the  Age  of  Stone,  and  in  modern  times,  the 
Australians,  the  Tasmanians,  and  what  is  much  more  singular,  the 
Polynesians,  already  free  from  primitive  savagery,  and  arrived  at 
the  Age  of  Polished  Stone. 

The  history  of  pottery  alone  would  prove  that  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  progress,  the  onward  march  of  the  tortoise  has  been 
astonishing.  It  is  but  slowly,  painfully,  and  ever  protecting  him- 
self that  man  changes  his  industry  and  his  usual  mode  of  life.  In 
the  far-distant  prehistoric  ages,  all  over  the  world,  and  also  now  in 
all  primitive  pottery  that  has  been  burnt  with  fire,  we  do  not  find 
hollow  or  scooped-out  vessels.  This  invention  is  compamtively 
recent;  it  is  nearly  contemporary  with  the  invention  of  polished, 
ornamental,  and  artistic  pottery.  The  turning  of  the  pottery  was 
also  a  rare  art  and  is  almost  modem ;  simple  as  it  may  be,  it  was 
unknown  to  all  prehistoric  humanity,  and  to  all  savage  people  in 
Gontemporary  humanity.  Only  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the 
old  continent  have  adopted  it,  or  have  invented  it. 

On  diflferent  spots  of  the  globe,  even  in  Europe,  old  practices, 
anterior  even  to  the  invention  of  pottery,  have  subsisted  down  to 
'modem  times.  Tn  the  sixteenth  century  the  islanders  of  the 
Hebrides  used  skins  for  boiling ;  in  these  skins  they  boated  water 
in  the  same  way  as  tlie  Shoshonis  of  North  America  do  now  in  their 
wicker-work  saucepans. 

In  terminating  this  short  sketch  on  ceramic  art,  we  may  remark 
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that  the  potter's  skill  has  always  been  disdainfully  left  to  the  womeiL 
It  was  doubtless  because  this  industry,  essentially  pruDoitiye,  was 
invented  during  a  social  phase  in  which  hunting  and  waifaxe 
were  the  only  manly  occupations,  and  at  a  time  also  when  the  ciaoB 
of  the  kitchen  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  weaker  'sex. 
And  even  nowadays  the  fabrication  of  pottery  among  this  Papnans, 
the  Niam-Niams,  the  Guarania,  and  others,  is  a  labour  e^clusiyely 
feminine,  and  in  many  fragments  of  prehistoric  pottery  we  see 
the  impressions  of  small  fingers  which  in  all  probability  were 
feminine. 

D,  ISTo  doubt  the  potter's  art  has  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  development  of  civilisation,  especially  as  without  it  the 
culinary  art  would  hardly  exist ;  but  primitive  metallurgy  was  an 
invention  still  more  fruitful  In  his  perpetual  fight  against  nature 
man  never  had  really  a  fair  chance  until  he  had  learnt  how  to 
employ  mineral  substances;  how  to  extract  the  hard  and  useful 
metals,  how  to  cast  aside  the  alloy^  to  melt  or  forge  the  metal  into 
arms,  into  utensils,  and  into  instruments. 

With  arms  man  could,  without  being  at  too  great  a  disadvaiitage, 
conquer  his  terrible  adversaries  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Also,  the  use 
of  metals  multiplied  in  many  ways  all  kinds  of  primitive  industry. 
With  his  stone  hatchet  a  Carib  took  a  month  to  cut  down  a  tree, 
or  a  year  to  scoop  out  a  canoe.  Everything  was  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  the  smallest  industrial  result  was  not  obtained  until 
after  very  long  and  laborious  effort.  The  use  of  metals  increased 
the  capabilities  of  man  by  tenfold.  But  every  people  had  not  their 
Vulcan.  In  the  far-distant  times  the  Ages  of  Cut  and  of  Polished 
Stone  have  been  prolonged  over  geological  periods ;  and  even  now 
there  are  whole  races  of  men  who  ignore  or  who  have  ignored  thf 
use  of  metals.  Some  people  have  not  got  beyond  the  use  of  copper* 
or  of  bronze. 

Except  certain  Papuans  of  the  eastern  part  of  New  Guinea,  who 
have  been  somewhat  civilised  by  the  Malays,  and  who  forge. their 
iron  in  the  Malay  fashion,  by  means  of  a  double  wind-bag,  metals 
were  ignored  all  over  Melanesia  and  so  also  in  Polynesia. 
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In  America  the  majority  of  the  savage  tribes  were  or  are  still  in 
the  Stone  Age,  but  among  the  Americans  on  the  north-western  shore, 
more  or  less  in  communication  with  northern  Asia,  copper  and 
sometimes  iron  were  not  absolutely  unknown,  but  they  were  pro* 
cured  only  by  way  of  exchange.  The  half-civilised  nations  of 
Central  America,  before  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  knew 
how  to  melt  and  extract  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  brass;  they  had 
copper  mines,  which  they  worked  after  a  clumsy  fashion  by  digging 
horizontal  galleries  into  the  side  of  the  mountains.  They  knew 
how,  by  mixing  brass  and  copper,  to  fabricate  bronze ;  but  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  iron,  which  was  a  common  mineral  in 
the  country.  Slabs  of  pyrites  of  iron,  cut  and  polished^  served  the 
Peruvians  as  looking-glasses ;  they  had  not  yet  thought  of  making 
any  other  use  of  their  ferruginous  metals. 

In  some  of  the  antique  mounds  in  North  America  bracelets  of 
copper  have  been  found,  and  near  the  lake  of  Erie  mines  of  copper 
were  worked  in  prehistoric  ages. 

Not  going  outside  European  archaeology,  a  so-called  necessary  law 
of  succession  has  been  established  between  the  Ages  of  Stone,  of 
Bronze,  and  of  Iron ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  this  law  has  every- 
where and  always  been  perfect.  No  doubt,  we  may  find  it  in 
Egypt,  where  stone  instruments  were  used  at  a  comparatively 
modem  date  in  certain  religious  ceremonies,  and  where,  during 
many  centuries,  bronze  was  the  metal  most  frequently  employed. 
But  all  over  negro  Africa,  iron  has  been  known  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  the  people  know  nearly  overyT^ere  how  to  extract  it  from 
other  mineral  substances,  how  to  forgo  it,  and  how  to  mould  it. 
Instruments  of  iron,  probably  belonging  to  the  Berbers,  have  been 
found  under  the  dolmens  in  northern  Africa ;  and  all  over  the  rest 
of  the  continent,  very  rich  in  ferruginous  substances,  there  is  no 
trace  of  an  ago  of  bronze,  nor  of  copper. 

Iron  is  worked  everywhere  in  Africa  from  the  country  of  the 
£afirs,  as  far  as  Senegambia  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Nearly 
everywhere,  also,  the  means  employed  are  a  double  wind-bag ;  this 
is  used  also  in  New  Guinea,  in  Malay,  and  in  Madagascar.  The 
accounts  of  modem  travellers  in  Africa  have  made  us  acquainted 
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with  this  ingenious  contriyance,  consisting  in  principle  of  two  bags, 
from  which  by  alternate  pressure  the  air  is  driven  into  two  tubes ; 
these  two  tubes  unite  into  one,  and  the  air  is  so  carried  down  into 
the  middle  of  the  pit.  This  system  is  too  complicated  to  suppose 
that  its  use  can  have  been  spontaneous  nearly  everywhere.  It  is 
probably  a  Malay  invention,  and  has  been  afterwards  borrowed 
from  them.  There  has  certainly  never  been  any  regular  communi- 
cation between  Malay  and  Madagascar,  but  many  authentic  ex- 
amples will  prove  that  contrivances,  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Malays,  have  been  transplanted  to  enormous  distances.  Coincidences 
such  as  these  do  not  of  course  constitute  ethnical  migrations.  They 
are  insignificant  occurrences  which  do  not  modify  any  race  of 
men,  though  they  may  conduce  to  diffuse  very  widely  industrial 
inventions. 

All  the  Africans  know  how  to  work  iron,  but  they  do  not  all 
know  how  to  extract  it  from  other  mineral  substances ;  such  was  at 
least  the  case  with  the  Kafirs,  according  to  Levaillant.  It  is  in  the 
middle  portion  of  Africa  that  we  find  the  great  metallurgic  zone. 
In  Senegambia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Niger,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  the  large  furnaces,  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  are  con- 
structed in  clay,  and  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  The  mineral  substance 
is  placed  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  small  contrivance ;  the  coal 
burnt  is  in  the  lower  part ;  the  draught  is  caused  by  the  air  from 
the  double  wind-bags.  The  construction  of  these  primitive  high 
furnaces  is  better  adapted  as  one  gets  nearer  to  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Nile.  The  Bongos,  for  instance,  a  poorly-civilised  people, 
know  how  to  build  furnaces  with  three  compartments,  and  these 
are  often  permanent  constructions.  The  relative  geographical  close- 
ness to  Upper  Ethiopia  and  to  Egypt  may  perhaps  partly  help  to 
explain  these  facts. 

But  a  general  diffusion  of  the  use  of  iron,  both  in  ancient  and 
contemporary  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  human  kind.  In  negro  Africa  we  can,  in  fact,  follow  step 
by  step  the  evolution  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron,  from  the  simple 
hole  dug  in  the  clay,  and  round  about  which  burning  coals  and 
mineral  substances  are  piled  up,  as  is  the  practice   at   Mandara, 
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until  we  come  to  the  almost  scientific  furnace  as  we  see  it  in  use 
among  the  Bongos.  All  this  certainly  authorises  us  to  conclude 
that  Africa  is  one  of  the  great  homes  for  the  primitive  metallurgy 
of  iron. 

If  we  except  the  Esquimaux  tribea,  who  are  still  in  the  Age  of 
Stone,  all  the  Asiatic  people  know  the  use  of  hard  metals.  But 
Bome  of  the  Mongolian  tribes  in  eastern  Asia  are  more  familiar  with 
copper  than  with  iron,  though  iron  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  past  by  all  the  civilised  Mongolian  nations,  in  Japan,  in  China, 
in  Thibet,  and  elsewhere.  The  Aryan  nations  of  Asia  also  discovered 
iron  at  a  very  early  date,  because  we  find  mention  of  it  in  the 
Vedic  hymns.  The  Greeks  knew  it  later,  for  all  the  Iliad  is  an 
epopee  of  the  Age  of  Bronze.  Iron  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Genesis ;  but  the  Bible  tells  us  that  it  was  with  fetters  of  brass 
that  the  Philistines  bound  Samson.  Gaul  before  the  time  of  the 
Eoman  conquest  was  nearly  everywhere  in  the  Age  of  Bronze. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  no  civilisation  at  all 
advanced  which  has  not  more  or  less  known  the  use  of  metals ;  and 
the  most  intelligent,  the  great  ^\ryan,  Mongolian,  and  Semitic 
civilisations,  and  even  that  of  iinci  'nt  Egypt,  though  at  a  com- 
paratively late  date,  knew  how  to  extract  and  to  forge  iron. 

But  we  should  fall  into  error  if  we  thought  that  the  use  of  iron 
was  everywhere  and  always  the  chief  sign  of  a  high  civilisation. 
The  metallurgy  of  iron  is  more  or  less  common  all  over  negro  Africa ; 
and  yet  the  Kafirs,  the  Bongos,  and  others  are  very  much  less 
civilised  than  were  the  ancient  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  the  Greeks 
of  Homer,  the  Hebrews  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  other  people. 
The  intellectual  development  of  a  nation  cannot  be  tested  by  one 
single  characteristic.  Any  partial  discovery  may  no  doubt  give  a 
great  impulse  to  progress ;  but  before  the  progress  can  come  man 
must  first  have  been  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  it.  The  most  im- 
portant sign  is  cerebral  progress,  the  development  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  intelligence.  The  worth  of  the  tool  will  depend  upon  the 
use  that  the  workman  can  make  of  it. 

K  The  remark  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  will  apply  to 
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agriculture  as  well  as  to  metallurgy.  In  the  progressive  movement 
of  humanity,  no  industry  has  played  such  an  important  part  as 
agriculture.  According  to  Sully's  famous  expression,  agriculture 
is  the  '^ breasts"  of  the  people.  (^Every  great  civilisation,  all 
those  which  have  grouped  themselves  together  and  produced  large 
agglomerations  of  men,  all  those  which  have  become  real  homes 
and  hearths,  giving  to  humanity  warmth  and  enlightenment — they 
have  all  been  based  upon  agriculturej  But  there  are,  and  there 
have  been,  agricultural  attempts  amongst  the  wildest  savages. 

The  inferior  Melanesians,  the  Tasmanians  and  the  Australians, 
in  all  respects  the  lowest  of  men,  have  doubtless  never  thought  of 
agriculture.  They  might  collect  well  enough  certain  fruits,  certain 
vegetable  substances,  but  the  idea  of  sowing  had  never  taken  root 
in  their  bestial  brain.  But  their  cousins,  the  Papoana,  rather 
more  intelligent,  and  less  isolated,  who  have  received  some  notions 
of  it  from  different  quarters,  are  all  more  or  less  agricultural 
Even  the  New  Caledonians,  savages  as  they  are,  have  known  how 
to  root  up  the  ground  with  a  hatchet  and  with  fire ;  they  have 
learnt  how  to  cultivate  the  taro  {arum  e8culentum\  the  igname,  the 
sugar-cane,  and  to  water  their  plantations. 

In  Africa,  if  we  except  the  pastoral  Hottentots,  the  nomad 
Arabs,  and  the  Tuaricks  of  Sahara,  who  despise  the  labourer  and 
the  townsfolk,  all  the  races  are  agricultural.  The  rudimentary 
civilisation  of  the  Kafirs  rests  principally  upon  agriculture;  whereas 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  Gaboon,  less  skilful  in  cultivating  the  soil, 
look  to  the  chase  as  a  means  of  supplying  them  with  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  food.  In  all  the  middle  zone  of  the  African  conti- 
nent agriculture  is  very  highly  esteemed ;  the  people  know  how  to 
cultivate  sorgho,  rice,  cassava,  bananas,  etc.  We  may  make  one 
observation  upon  African  agriculture :  nowhere  are  domestic 
animals  employed  ;  all  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground,  sowing, 
etc.  is  done  by  women  and  by  slaves. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Fuegians,  the  majority  of  the  Pampas 
races  (the  Patagonians,  the  Puelches,  the  Charruas,  the  hordes 
on  the  Grand  Chaco,  and  others)  to  whom  we  may  add  the 
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Esquimaux  of  North  America,  all  the  native  tribes  of  America  are 
more  or  less  employed  in  agrictilture.  The  Indians  of  the  pueblos 
natiurally  understand  it  yery  well ;  the  majority  of  the  Bed  Skins 
have  an  agricultural  season  lasting  for  a  few  months.  In  speaking 
of  food  we  have  said  what  were  the  plants  cultivated  by  the 
American  aborigines.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  among  the  ancient 
nations  of  Central  America  agriculture  was  already  fairly  advanced. 
Besides  maize,  the  Mexicans  used  to  cultivate  cocoa,  the  agave, 
tobacco,  etc. ;  they  were  familiar  with  the  science  of  the  distribution 
of  crops,  and  of  irrigation.  They  had  upon  their  lakes,  like  the 
Chinese,  established  floating  gardens.  The  Quichuas  of  Peru  were 
still  more  clever.  With  them  agriculture  was  the  grand  affair  of 
the  community.  They  cultivated  the  quinoa  (chenopodium),  the 
potato^  maize,  the  oxalis,  the  occa ;  they  knew  the  fertilising  pro- 
perties of  the  guano,  the  consumption  of  which  was  regulated  by 
law ;  they  knew  how  to  dig  watercourses  down  to  their  lakes,  to 
execute  great  works  of  irrigation  determining  the  quantity  of  water 
to  which  everyone  had  a  right.  They  made  the  sides  of  their 
mountains  valuable  by  cutting  gradually-inclining  paths ;  they  knew 
how  to  cultivate  the  different  plants,  putting  each  one  at  the  most 
suitable  altitude. 

Excepting  the  New  Zealanders,  all  the  Polynesians  were  more 
or  less  agricultural ;  but  the  most  clever  were  the  Sandwich 
islanders.  They  knew  how  to  build  aqueducts,  to  construct  terraces 
upon  the  mountain  slopes,  like  the  Peruvians,  and  they  carried 
their  terraces  up  as  far  as  the  snow  line. 

Various  as  are  the  populations  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  they  are 
nearly  all  agriculturists;  and  we  have  seen  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  culture  of  rice,  which  requires  the  assistance  of  a  great 
many  hands,  h^  given  rise  to  the  system  of  holding  land  in 
community. 

On  the  vast  Asiatic  continent,  if  we  except  the  Esquimaux, 
there  is  no  ethnical  group  at  all  important  who  are  quite  ignorant 
of  agriculture.  But  La  P^rouse  says  that  the  Mongolians  of 
Saghalien,  and  also  on  the  western  side,  were  not  yet  agricultural. 
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and  confined  themselves  to  collecting  eatable  bulbs  from  a  sort  of 
lily.  In  western  Mongolia  the  Tartars  have  become  quite  agri- 
cultural from  the  contact  with  the  Chinese,  and  the  nomad  people 
even  sow  small  fields  of  millet. 

We  know  well  enough  to  what  degree  of  perfection  the  Chinese 
have  carried  the  art  of  agriculture. 

The  Aryan  and  the  Semite  branches  of  the  white  race  have 
always  been  more  or  less  agricultural  from  time  immemorial  The 
Yedic  Aryans  were  agricultural,  and  to  find  a  purely  pastoral 
state,  even  among  the  Arabs,  we  should  have  to  go  back  to  the 
pre-Islamic  ages  sung  by  An  tar. 

In  short,  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  is  agricultural ;  but 
the  different  human  groups  can  give  to  it  only  as  much  intelligence 
as  they  possess.  In  the  early  stages  the  distribution  of  crops  and 
dressing  are  unknown.  After  each  harvest  the  bit  of  land  cleared 
is  forsaken.  Tools  are  also  very  rough  and  rudimentary.  Man  first 
digs  the  soil  with  a  pointed  stick ;  he  then  generally  makes  a  few 
holeSy  into  which  he  puts  the  grain.  The  wooden  pickaxe  is  the 
only  agricultural  instrument  known  to  the  New  Caledonians,  to 
the  Caribs,  to  the  ^N'ubians  of  Darfur,  and  to  many  others.  The 
ancient  Peruvians  made  use  of  a  stake,  through  which  they  drove 
a  piece  of  wood  horizontally,  and  upon  this  they  placed  their  foot. 
The  Kafirs  and  the  Bambarrans  have  now  a  sort  of  rudimentary 
spade.  The  plough  is  unknown  throughout  all  negro  Africa  ;  but 
it  was  known  in  ancient  Egypt,  where  cows  were  put  into  the 
yoke,  TMs  was  a  most  important  innovation.  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  plough  is  an  Asiatic  invention.  Its  primitive 
model  is  still  found  in  Celebes  island.  It  is  a  machine  with  only 
one  arm,  with  a  wooden  socket  made  of  the  palm-tree ;  it  is  drawn 
by  buffaloes.  No  doubt  slaves,  and  even  women,  were  formerly 
harnessed  to  these  light  ploughs ;  and  this  custom  still  prevails  in 
China. 

If  we  may  believe  Hesiod,  the  first  Greek  ploughs  were  no  more 
than  a  long  wooden  hook ;  the  curved  end  was  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  Hebrews  apparently  knew  of  the  plough^  for  in 
Deuteronomy  we  find  that  it  is  forbidden  to  yoke  together  an  asa 
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and  an  ox.  In  Job,  too,  we  find  the  harrow  mentioned,  an 
inetrument  long  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 

This  savage  form  of  agriculture  is  no  doubt  very  far  indeed 
behind  the  agricultural  industry  of  modem  ages,  and  even  of  the 
old  civilisations  in  Asia  and  in  Egypt ;  but  putting  all  technical 
considerations  aside,  that  which  we  may  call  the  psychology  of 
agriculture  we  find  everywhere  to  have  been  the  same.     We  have 
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seen  that  the  quite  inferior  races  are  incapable  of  any  power  of 
foresight,  and  agriculture  demands  necessarily  an  insight  into  the 
future.  £ve^  form  of  agricultural  labour  demands  thought  as  to 
what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth.  The  Australian,  whose  only 
delight  in  life  is  to  stuff  himself  with  the  flesh  of  whales,  and  the 
Bed  Skin,  who  thinks  of  little  but  destroying  game  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  killing,  are  utterly  incapable  of  considering  events 
four-and-twenty  hours  in  advance. 

And  also  the  history  of  agriculture  will  show  to  us  the  perfecti- 
bility of  races,  even  of  those  of  the  lowest  kind.  The  Australian 
cannot  conceive  that  to-morrow  he  may  be  hungry  ;  but  the  New 
Caledonian  has  this  care  upon  his  mind.  The  Bed  Skin  is  essen- 
tially a  huntsman  and  is  most  imprudent ;  but  certain  tribes  in 
New  Mexico  have  learned  the  use  of  the  harrow  and  of  the 
wooden  plough.  In  1825  the  Cherokees  became  an  agricultural 
people,  at  the  expense,  it  is  true,  of  their  slaves  and  of  their  wives. 
The  Peruvians  knew  how  to  establish  a  sound  and  far-seeing 
organisation,  based  mainly  upon  agriculture,  and  in  which  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  them  was  liberty.  Progress,  therefore,  is 
not  a  dream,  as  we  have  more  than  once  been  asked  to  believe. 

F,  But  though  it  has  been  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  the 
development  of  civilisation,  industrial  labour  has  had  upon  human 
societies  many  unhappy  results :  among  others  we  may  mention 
the  system  of  castes  and  of  the  enslaved  classes.  Industry  must 
certainly  be  ranked  among  the  principal  reasons  for  slavery,  which 
indeed,  in  quite  primitive  societies  is  a  progress,  for  it  replaces 
•laughter.  Manual  labour,  however  little  sustained,  supposes  a 
■tationary  life  and  a  persistent  effort  of  will;  and  this  is  abso- 
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lutely  opposed  to  the  savage  man^  or  eyen  to  him  who  is  barbaioiuL 
Except  the  fabrication  of  arms,  all  industrial  labour  was  at  fint 
imposed  upon  the  woman  and  upon  the  slave.  Man  kept  for 
himself  what  he  thought  was  the  more  noble  task :  that  of  killing 
ftT^imftlfl  and  his  human  competitors.  His  work  in  life  was  hunting 
and  warfare. 

We  know  well  enough  that  this  disdain  for  manual  labour  has 
lasted  through  all  the  historic  phases  in  humanity,  down  to  our 
own  times.  But  even  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  ol  bondage, 
the  labourers  were  often  divided  into  castes  and  into  corporations 
of  a  more  or  less  degraded  kind.  We  must,  however,  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  certain  people  in  Africa,  among  whom  the 
blacksmith  is  held  in  very  high  honour.  The  Kafirs  call  him 
"  the  iron  doctor,"  and  among  the  Bambarrans  the  blacksmiths  form 
an  aristocratic  class.  We  find  nothing  of  this  sort  in  modem 
Europe,  where  the  governing  classes  hold  in  poor  estimation  the 
artisan  and  the  peasant,  though  they  do  not  always  themselves  reach 
to  that  degree  of  intellectual  development  which,  even  though 
it  existed,  would  hardly  excuse  their  disdain. 

In  primitive  humanity  industrial  labour  weighed  very  heavily 
upon  the  weak  and  the  forsaken,  and  in  our  so-called  civilised 
societies  this  same  state  of  things  has  not  disappeared  so  fully  as^ 
many  of  us  imagine.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  longer  slaves  or 
serfs  among  us,  but  we  have  men  who  work  for  wages,  who  are 
constrained  to  perpetual  toil,  often  excessive  and  dangerous,  and 
whose  only  advantage  over  the  ancient  slave  is  that  they  can 
change  their  master. 

From  the  perfectioning  and  development  of  large  industries  in 
our  modem  societies  there  has  also  resulted  for  the  working 
classes  a  baneful  consequenca  The  industrial  consumption  has- 
grown  to  be  enormous,  and  to  suffice  for  its  own*  wants  it  has  been 
obliged  to  inaugurate  upon  a  vast  scale  labour  in  common  and  the 
most  minute  divisions  of  this  labour.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  the  old  Chinese  civilisation  was  in  advance  of  ns.  Before 
it  is  completed  a  Chinese  flute  passes,  as  does  a  pin  with  us,, 
tbiough  a  very  laige  number  of  hands ;  the  labour,  therefore,  of 
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each  workman  becomes  purely  mechanical  and  stupefying  in  its 
simplicity. 

Even  in  savage  or  in  barbarous  societies  man  is  in  some  way  an 
artist.  He  manufactures  completely  the  objects  of  his  own  in- 
dustry, he  can  perfect  them  according  to  his  own  taste,  he  can 
interest  himself  in  his  work,  and  he  exercises  his  own  intelli- 
gence. There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  in  our  large  manufactories, 
where  the  human  creature  is  reduced  to  a  mere  automaton,  executes 
every  day  of  his  life  a  small  number  of  movements  which  are  ever 
and  always  the  same.  Hence  are  bom  our  large  class  of  pariahs, 
who  emaciate  themselves  with  enervating  labour.  We  might 
also  mention  homicidal  industries,  decimating  the  hard-working 
victims  in  our  large  societies,  to  their  infinite  detriment 

We  hold  it  to  be  all  important  to  remedy  these  flaws  in  our 
civilisation.  Wo  ought  to  transform  the  wages  system  into  a  free 
association,  and  above  all  things  lessen  the  hours  of  daily  work. 
Certain  industries,  also,  which  are  necessary  but  unwholesome, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  social  drudgery,  existing  because 
of  their  public  utility,  and  therefore  divided  out  among  those 
interested.  In  this  case,  and  in  this  case  only,  the  extreme 
division  of  labour  would  be  salutary.  Fourier's  industrial 
armies  would  gradually  replace  the  armies  of  men  now  turned 
into  soldiers. 

The  future  wUl  place  civilised  societies  in  an  inexorable  dilemma : 
justice  or  death. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

PURE  INTELUOENOB. 


The  effects  of  intellectual  power,  properly  so  called,  are  so  widely 
spread,  that  wo  cannot  now  oven  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  their 
extent.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  saying  a  few  words  upon  the 
most  primordial  acts  of  the  human  intelligence,  mentioning  them 
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only  as  specimens,  as  standard  measures,  whereby  we  may  charao- 
terise  the  different  races,  and  assign  to  each  a  place  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  human  kind« 


Languages. 

We  no  longer  lose  our  time  in  trying  to  argue  that  language  is 
a  thing  of  human  origin ;  there  are  only  a  few  belated  minds  who 
endeavour  to  contest  the  fact,  by  using  arguments  belonging  to 
another  age.  No  doubt,  among  the  superior  races,  the  luxuriant 
complexity  of  flexible  languages  may  dazzle  us,  but  a  comparison  of 
the  idioms  spoken  by  the  whole  medley  of  the  human  kind,  their 
hierarchical  classification,  a  study  of  their  rise  and  of  their  evolution, 
will  inevitably  lead  us  to  connect  the  articulate  language  with  the 
animal  cry,  in  which  also  there  is  no  divine  element.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  cerebral  impression  that  is  at  all  exciting  may  reflect 
itself  upon  these  or  those  movent  nerves,  and  the  cry  is  but  a  reflex 
action  of  the  mind.  It  is  an  automatic  sign  of  the  vocal  organs, 
especially  of  the  larynx*  In  man,  and  in  many  animals,  certain 
sentiments  will  provoke  cries,  inflections,  modulations  of  the  voice, 
as  expressive  as  they  are  spontaneous ;  it  is  a  mechanism  showing 
its  elasticity. 

To  this  primitive  foundation  of  language  are  immediately  added 
the  imitative  onomatopoeia.  With  more  or  less  conscient  feelings 
the  primitive  man,  and  the  child,  who  resembles  him  so  strongly, 
endeavour  to  reproduce  the  noises  which  most  frequently  strike 
their  ears.  But  they  will  copy  differently,  according  to  their  race  ; 
for  imitation  is  of  necessity  imperfect,  and  each  human  type  has  a 
mode  of  auditive  impressionability  peculiar  to  itself. 

In  order  that  a  real  language  may  free  itself  from  this  very  rudi- 
mentary verbal  utterance,  a  social  life  of  some  sort  is  necessary,  and 
a  social  life  with  all  the  attendant  incidents,  the  conflicts,  and  the 
fruits  of  liberty.  We  know  the  story  of  the  two  children  brought 
up  by  Psammouthis  in  silence,  and  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
world :  the  conclusion  is  false,  for  experience  has  shown,  beyond 
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any  doubt,  that  a  child  brought  up  in  silence  cannot  leam  to  speak. 
Father  J.  Xavier,  nephew  of  FrauQois  Xavier,  when  he  was  a 
missionary  in  India  in  1594,  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar  a  curious  history  similar  to  that  of  Psammouthis.  The  all- 
powerful  monarch  had  an  idea  to  make  an  experiment  as  to  the 
origin  of  language.  He  therefore  caused  thirty  children  to  be 
brought  up  together,  in  a  confined  place,  under  the  care  of  nurses 
and  guardians,  who  were  enjoined  to  keep  absolute  silence,  under 
penalty  of  death.  The  children  imprisoned  in  this  way  grew  up, 
and  became,  as  was  natural,  dumb,  and  absolutely  stupid,  having 
no  other  language  at  their  command  than  a  few  gestures,  to  express 
their  bodily  wants. 

Even  when  they  live  freely  in  the  middle  of  our  societies, 
children  do  not  speak  unless  they  hear,  and  this  is  irrefutably  proved 
by  the  speechlessness  of  children  struck  with  congenite  deafness  at 
a  time  when  they  receive  no  special  education.  In  order  that 
articulate  sounds  may  fix  themselves  in  their  memory  with 
any  determined  meaning,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
hear  the  same  sounds  repeated  several  times.  But  childhood  is  of 
all  others  the  age  most  suitable  for  learning  to  talk.  During  the 
first  years  of  life,  vocal  imitation  ia  always  the  easiest ;  as  Itard  has 
remarked,  it  is  very  often  automatic,  unconsdent.  Kow,  this 
mental  condition  of  the  child  probably  shows  to  us,  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  that  of  our  ancient  ancestors,  hardly  yet  human 
beings,  who  created  articulate  form  of  speech.  But  this  early 
language  was  very  poor,  as  may  be  seen  nowadays  from  that  of  the 
inferior  races. 

To  whatever  linguistic  family  the  idioms  of  the  poorly-developed 
human  types  may  be  connected,  there  are  two  characteristics 
xsommon  to  them  all :  the  extreme  indigence  of  their  vocabulary, 
and  the  want  of  abstract  and  general  terms.  A  few  facts  chosen 
from  many  others  will  show  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  Weddahs  have  none  but  the  most  usual  words  at  their  com- 
mand, necessary  to  express  the  simplest  acts  of  their  daily  life  and 
the  things  that  they  see  around  them. 

In  the   Tasmanian  language    there  were  no  adjectives ;    the 
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people  could  qualify  a  thing  only  by  comparison.  The  Tasmaniatt; 
Tocabulary  had  words  to  designate  this  or  that  kind  of  tree,  bat  the 
general  word  "  tree  "  was  wanting.  We  need  not,  therefore,  he 
astonished  to  find  that  the  Australians,  so  similar  to  the  Tasmaniaiii^ 
hare  no  expressions  to  say  '' justice,  crime,  fault/'  eta 

The  language  of  the  Bushmen  is  so  poor  that  they  haye  constantly 
to  make  gestures  one  to  the  other ;  they  cannot  therefore  talk  in 
the  dark.  The  Bechuana  dialect  has  no  word  corresponding  to- 
*'  conscience,  spirit."  The  Fulah  has  neither  masculine  nor  feminine; 
it  classes  beings  into  two  categories :  those  which  belong  to  humanity,, 
and  those  which  belong  to  animality. 

The  American  idioms,  numerous  as  they  are,  are  not  more  philo- 
sophical According  to  Spiz  and  Martins,  the  aborigines  of  Brazil 
have  no  words  to  say  "  colour,  kind,  sex,  mind."  The  expreesion^ 
''  time,  space,  and  substance  "  are  wanting  in  most  of  the  American 
dialects.  The  Choctahs  have  words  to  designate  the  black  oak,  the 
white  oak,  but  not  to  say  '^  oak  tree ; "  and  the  Califomians  have 
only  one  expression  to  say  *'toad"  and  ''frog;"  their  moral  qualifica- 
tions are  all  taken  from  their  sense  of  taste.  The  same  word  among 
them  will  designate  a  good  man  and  a  savoury  aliment.  We  may 
remark  by  the  way  that  a  similar  confusion  exists  in  our  European 
languages  wherever  there  was  originally  a  mental  condition  of  a 
very  coarse  kind. 

The  Malays  cannot  say  "  red,  blue,  grey,  or  white  ;  **  they  have 
no  word  signifying  colour.  The  vocabulary  of  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Drave  is  wanting  in  expressions  to  convey  ideas  of 
God,  of  the  soul ;  the  word  "  will "  is  also  wanting.  There  is  no 
Basque  word  that  has  the  large  sense  of  our  denominations  **  tree, 
animal,"  etc. 

But  without  going  into  savage  countries,  we  may  observe  similar 
facts  even  among  the  races  in  Europe,  who  have  a  rich  vocabulary 
at  their  command.  Whatever  be  the  total  opulence  in  any  lan- 
guage, it  becomes  poor  when  it  is  handled  by  an  unintelligent  or 
poorly-educated  man.  Great  writers  have  at  their  command  a 
thouSiind  expressions,  corresponding  to  each  delicate  shade  and  turn 
of  their  thoughts ;  but  for  the  peasant  or  the  unlearned  man  a  very 
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modest  supply,  containing  perhaps  a  few  hundred  words,  will  be 
amply  sufficient  for  all  his  wants. 

If  the  richness  or  poverty  of  a  vocabulary  will  convey  to  us  a  . 

fair  idea  of  the  degree  of  intellectual  development  in  any  race,  the  jll 

quality  of  the  articulated  sounds  will  also  instruct  us  as  to  the 
general  character  of  a  people.  The  Papuans  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
a  most  ferocious  nation,  spoke  a  language  all  bristling  with  con- 
sonants and  with  harsh  articulation.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
sharp  hissing  sound  was  banished  from  the  Tahitian  dialect ;  there 
were  very  few  consonants,  a  constant  repetition  of  syllables,  and 
the  language  had  generally  a  very  infantine  character.  The  Poly- 
nesian idioms,  very  di£ferent  in  their  vocabulary,  became  more 
phonetic  in  their  sound  as  one  approaches  nearer  to  Melanesia. 
The  language  of  the  warlike  New  Zealanders  was  guttural ;  the  k, 
the  V,  the  hard  consonants  were  predominant.  This  was  also  the 
case  among  the  anthropophagous  islanders  of  Pomotou. 

Another  feature,  common  to  the  languages  of  the  inferior  races, 
is  the  extreme  variety  of  their  dialects,  however  close  may  be  their 
linguistic  relationship,  however  identical  their  general  construction. 
In  Australia,  between  neighbouring  districts,  the  vocabulary  will  ^1 

change,  and  the  natives  are  often  obliged  to  speak  English  if  they 
wish  to  understand  each  other.  In  the  same  way,  in  New  Cale- 
donia, the  people  belonging  to  tribes  at  all  distant  do  not  under- 
stand each  other.  The  Red  Skins,  in  the  Bocky  mountains,  who 
have  the  same  tokens  but  who  belong  to  different  tribes,  are  obliged 
sometimes  to  converse  by  signs ;  and  in  the  exogamic  tribes  the 
men  and  the  women  will  often  speak  different  languages.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  still  exists  in  Europe  in  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus, 
a  region  which  the  Persians  call  **  the  mountain  of  languages." 

This  diversity  of  dialects,  in  languages  having  no  written  litera- 
ture, owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the  isolation  of  the  tribes  into  small 
groups,  which  are  still  barbarous.  Each  one  of  these  small  ethnical 
unities  lives  separately,  troubling  itself  little  about  its  neighbours 
except  to  fight  them,  and  its  idiom,  not  established  by  any  law, 
soon  acquires  its  own  special  form. 

Thanks  to  modem  linguistic  science,  which  has  succeeded  ih 
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unravelliBg  from  the  infinite  diversity  of  verbal  forms  general 
characteristics  enabling  us  to  classify  languages  into  large  families, 
it  has  become  easy  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  most  complex 
idioms.  Every  languid  first  began  by  monosyllabic  utterance, 
and  many  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  beyond  the  first 
stage.  The  language  of  primitive  Egypt  was  monosyllabic,  as  are 
also  the  majority  of  the  Mongolian  languages:  the  Chinese,  the 
Thibetan,  the  Burmese,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  languages.  The 
genealogy  of  Sanskrit  will  lead  on  to  an  ancestral  foundation  of 
monosyllabic  roots,  upon  which  the  whole  growth  of  the  language 
entirely  rests. 

Linguistic  progress  first  began  by  the  juxtaposition  of  mono- 
syllables, coupling  into  one  element,  which  kept  its  primitive 
value,  other  elements  playing  the  part  of  suffixes  or  of  prefixes, 
and  determining  the  moods  of  the  invariable  element  In  this 
way  monosyllabic  words  grew  into  agglutinations  of  words.  The 
agglutinative  languages  are  stiU  very  numerous.  We  may  mention 
among  others,  the  Japanese,  the  Corean,  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
languages,  the  American  and  the  African  languages,  the  Drave  and 
the  Basque  languages. 

The  third  and  most  ingenious  form  of  articulate  language  is  the 
fiexible  form.  In  flexible  languages  man  has  not  been  content  to 
agglutinate  together  the  roots;  he  has  modified  these  roots,  and, 
therefore,  we  have  now  dialects  that  may  be  bent  and  twisted  as 
we  please,  capable  of  rendering  every  possible  shade  of  thought 
The  class  of  flexible  languages  will  comprise  all  the  Semitic  and 
Indo-European  dialects,  but  those  only.  The  flexible  languages, 
therefore,  are  the  most  dignified,  belonging  to  the  superior  races. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  this  evolution  of  articulate 
language;  but  we  can  by  no  means  say  that  the  degree  of  de- 
velopment in  any  race  or  people  will  depend  accurately  upon  the 
hierarchical  order  of  their  language.  As  regards  humanity,  as  we  now 
see  it,  that  which  shows  in  any  language  the  measure  of  its  mental 
energy  is  much  less  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  general  classifica- 
tion than  the  richness  or  the  poorness  of  its  vocabulary.  There 
are  certain  monosyllabic  languages  which  very  early  became  per- 
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manently  fixed,  as  regards  their  construction,  though  they  were  ever 
receiving  new  forms  of  expression.  For  instance,  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Mongolian  race  have  not  gone  beyond  the  mono- 
syllabic phase  of  language ;  but  that  has  not  prevented  the  Chinese 
from  creating  a  great  and  wonderful  civilisation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Australians,  the  native  Americans,  the  Africans,  from  the 
Hottentots  as  far  north  as  the  Fulahs,  speak  agglutinative  languages, 
though  all  these  people  have  never  yet  emancipated  themselves  from 
savagery  or  from  barbansm.  We  may  perhaps  infer  that  these  races 
have  not  created  their  own  languages,  and  that  during  the  very  long 
prehistoric  period  foreign  initiators  brought  to  them  idioms  which 
had  taken  root  and  grown  elsewhere. 

May  we  be  allowed,  after  having  spoken  of  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage now  past  and  gone,  to  make  a  few  conjectures  as  to  their 
future;  at  least  of  the  Aryan  languages,  of  which  we  know  the 
past  evolution,  and  which  we  see  still  constantly  changing  )  If ,  in 
spite  of  their  common  origin,  these  languages  have  so  distinguished 
themselves  one  from  the  other,  that  has  certainly  resulted  from  the 
dispersion  of  the  nations,  from  the  separation  of  the  people  who 
formerly  spoke  them.  But  European  civilisation  is  evidently  now 
evolving  towards  fusion ;  interests  so  long  hostile  are  now  becoming 
joined  together.  Manners  and  laws  are  becoming  uniform ;  the 
work  of  advancing  towards  a  common  end  is  gradually  progressing. 
If  these  wide  transformations,  of  which  we  now  see  the  commence- 
ments, go  on  without  hindrance  for  a  sufficient  number  of  centuries, 
the  Indo-European  languages  must  necessarily  form  themselves 
into  one  synthetic  language,  into  one  future  Aryan  tongue,  as  com- 
plex and  as  rich  as  the  primitive  Aryan  language  was  once  coarse 
and  iiuligont. 

IL 

.Juthematical  Aptitudes, 

The  idea  of  numbers,  as  understood  by  the  educated  man,  is 
essentially  an  abstract  idea,  but  of  the  most  rational  and  logical 
kind  ;  for  totally  separate  from  concrete  objects,  it  rests  altogether 
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upon  objeciiye  reality.  Mathematics  partly  appertain  to  meta- 
physics, for  they  seem  to  soar  above  the  ideas  which  had  prompted 
them,  but  they  are  in  fact  a  scientific  form  of  metaphysics.  We 
may  soon  become  convinced  of  this  in  studying  their  early  stages. 

When  man  tries  to  picture  to  himself  a  certain  quantity  of 
similar  objects,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  to  keep  in  his  mind  a 
recollection  of  them,  he  very  soon  becomes  confused,  and  his  con- 
fusion will  come  all  the  quicker  in  proportion  as  he  is  less 
intellectually  developed.  To  enable  him  to  retain  his  ideas  he 
has  recourse  to  mnemonical  signs.  When  man  gave  a  particular, 
an  ordinal  name  to  a  few  of  these  signs,  when  he  succeeded  in 
abstracting  the  denomination  of  the  material  object  from  that  to 
which  it  was  fastened,  numbers  were  then  established. 

Mnemonical  objects  used  at  first  to  give  support  to  the  number 
are  ordinarily  of  the  most  simple  kind :  they  are  small  pieces  of 
wood  or  of  stone.  Men  reckoned  by  calces  or  stones  (hence  our  word 
''  calculate  "),  or  more  often,  and  nearly  all  over  the  world,  first  by 
the  fingers  and  afterwards  by  the  toes. 

The  Weddahs  of  Ceylon,  who  seem  to  be  the  least  intelligent  of 
men,  have  still  no  mathematical  faculty  whatever;  they  have  no 
name  for  any  number. 

The  Tasmanians,  a  little  more  advanced,  used  to  be  able  to  say 
*'  one  "  and  "  two ;"  for  a  higher  number  they  had  to  say  "  many." 
Sometimes  they  could  succeed  in  saying  "  two  and  one,"  or  even 
**  two  and  two."  In  order  to  say  **  five  "  they  lifted  their  hand  as 
high  as  a  man's  head.  They  had,  therefore,  the  idea  of  the  number 
five,  but  the  expression  was  wanting  to  them. 

The  Australians  have  only  two  numerical  expressions,  but  in 
putting  them  together  they  can  count  as  far  as  ten.  The  most 
intelligent  of  them  when  they  want  to  expresss  the  number  five 
say  **  hand,"  and  for  the  number  ten  they  say  "  two  hands." 

The  majority  of  the  tribes  in  New  Caledonia  have  only  four 
nouns  of  number.  For  five  they  say  "  a  hand";  ''two  hands  "  wiU 
mean  ten.  If  they  wish  to  go  beyond  ten  they  b^in  to  count  again 
as  far  as  five,  and  after  that  they  put  forward  a  foot,  or  five  toes. 
When  they  have  got  as  far  as  twenty  they  say  "  a  man."    That  meaop 
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all  a  man's  fingeis  and  all  a  man's  toes.  Some  few  deyer  calculators 
can  continue  in  this  way ;  but  the  most  skilful  mathematicians  in 
:all  New  Caledonia  cannot  get  beyond  two  or  three  hundred. 
Beyond  this  colossal  extent  of  numeration  people  make  use  of  the 
•expressive  sa3ring,  "  the  grains  of  sand  could  not  count  it." 

The  digital  form  of  numeration  is,  as  we  shall  see,  very  common 
4tmong  primitive  races,  and  it  certainly  must  have  been  the  basis  of 
the  decimal  system. 

Like  the  Tasmanians,  the  Bushmen  have  only  two  nouns  of 
number,  which  they  continue  more  or  less  by  juxtaposition: 
5  +  1;  2  +  2;  2  +  2  +  1,  etc. 

The  mathematical  faculties  of  the  Kafirs  are  hardly  more 
^idyanced.  Three  nouns  of  number  are  sufficient  for  the  Dam- 
maras ;  beyond  thafr-  they  make  use  of  their  fingers.  They  are 
obliged  to  sell  their  sheep  one  by  one,  as  they  are  incapable  of 
•counting  them  or  of  reckoning  the  price.  The  niunerical  expres- 
sion among  the  Zulus  for  saying  six  is,  ''  take  the  thumb  of  the 
-other  hand." 

In  the  middle  part  of  Africa,  where  people  are  more  civilised 
and  especially  more  commercial,  the  mathematical  aptitudes  are 
greater.  The  Yarriba  children  amuse  themselves  by  counting  with 
oauris,  shells  which  are  used  as  small  money  coins  all  over  Africa. 
If  one  man  wants  to  reproach  another  for  his  ignorance  he  says 
io  him :  "  You  can't  add  nine  and  nine  together."  But  the  Arab 
influence  has  now  become  widely  spread  over  these  regions. 

The  numeration  of  the  Indian  Americans  resembles  very  much 
that  of  the  Melanesians  and  the  Africans.  Among  many  of  the 
native  tribes  in  South  America,  in  the  subarctic  regions,  the 
numeration  does  not  go  beyond  the  first  numbers,  afterwards  it 
becomes  digital 

To  express  a  number  higher  than  four  the  Guaranis  say  ''in- 
numerable." Many  tribes,  whom  D'Orbigny  has  called  Moxeans,  the 
Itonamas,  the  Canichanas,  the  Movimas,  are  very  deficient  indeed  in 
the  power  of  reckoning ;  they  cannot  go  beyond  two  or  four. 

The  Abipones  have  really  only  three  nouns  of  number.  To 
signify  four  they  will  say  '*  the  fingers  of  an  emu " ;   five,  "  the 
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fingers  on  a  hand  "  ;  twenty,  '^  the  fingers  on  the  hands  and  on  the 
feet."  We  find  the  same  plan  of  enumeration  among  the  Guian& 
Indians,  among  the  Caribs,  among  the  Tamanacs  of  Orinoco. 

The  Esquimaux  and  the  Ahts  of  Korth  America  can  count  only 
a  very  few  numbers  upon  their  fingers.  Boss  has  seen  Esquimaux 
who  could  not  get  beyond  the  number  ten. 

Many  Indians  in  counting  are  obliged  to  raise  their  fingers  and 
then  to  put  forward  their  feet.  Very  often,  when  an  Indian  wishes 
to  signify  twenty  he  will  say  "  an  Indian,"  or  "  a  man." 

It  is  evident  that  the  decimal  system  of  counting,  which  we  see 
used  now  among  many  civilised  people,  and  which  was  ujsed  also 
by  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians,  sprang  from  this  digital  nume. 
ration  common  among  the  primitive  tribes.  But  the  Mexicans  had  a 
very  extended  numeration.  The  numeration  us«d  by  the  Quichuas  of 
Peru  was  employed  also  by  the  Araucanians,  the  Puelchee,  and  the 
Patagonians,  who  for  the  higher  numbers  still  make  use  of  the  same 
denominations  as  the  Quichuas.  We  know  that  these  latter  people 
used  to  count  their  numbers  by  the  knots  in  their  quipoe,  which 
to  them  were  real  string  registers  ;  whereas  the  Americans,  to  unite 
their  numbers,  had  invented  a  whole  system  of  points. 

Something  similar  to  the  Peruvian  quipos  was  also  customary 
in  the  Sandwich  islands  ;  here  the  messengers  used  to  catry  with 
them  thin  pieces  of  cord  on  which  they  made  their  knota,  and 
these  knots  were  their  numerical  signs.  In  most  of  the  islands  the 
people  used  to  count  with  stones  or  with  small  pieces  of  wood,  each 
of  which  was  meant  to  signify  a  dozen.  This  same  primitive 
method  was  used  almost  everywhere.  The  Polynesian  numeration 
is  decimal,  and  in  principle  it  would  seem  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Malays ;  the  Malay  word  rima  or  li7)ia,  which  ia  meant 
to  signify  both  a  hand  and  five,  is  used  as  a  name  of  number 
all  through  the  Malay  territory,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  Polynesia 
as  far  as  Easter  island.  But  in  the  Pomotou  archipelago  we  do  not 
find  this  word  rimUf  which  is  common  for  some  other  names  of 
number,  probably  of  Malay  origin ;  and  this  is  a  fact  not  without 
importance  when  we  come  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  Polynesian 
islanders. 
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The  decimal  niuneiation  of  the  Polynesians  would,  one  would 
think,  have  allowed  them  to  count  as  far  as  the  higher  numbers ; 
but  in  practice  they  could  scarcely  get  as  far  as  two  thousand, 
which  indeed  for  savages  is  going  a  very  long  way. 

The  decimal  system  is  common  also  in  Mongolian  Asia,  or  in  those 
portions  of  Mongoloid  Asia  which  are  more  or  less  civilised.  But 
it  would  seem  that  mathematical  aptitudes  have  as  yet  progressed 
very  little  way  with  the  Siamese,  for  the  tribunals  will  not  accept 
the  deposition  of  any  witness  who  cannot  count  as  far  as  ten. 
It  is  very  different  with  the  Chinese,  for  they  have  written  books 
upon  mathematics,  and  they  have  recently  adopted  the  geometry 
and  the  logarithms  of  Euclid.  In  mathematics,  as  in  everything  else, 
the  great  Mongolian  race  holds  an  honourable  position  in  the 
general  competition  in  the  human  hierarchy. 

But  it  is  in  India  more  especially  that  mathematics  have  early 
acquired  a  scientific  development.  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of 
our  era  the  Hindoos  had  invented  a  system  of  trigonometry.  In  the 
fourth  century,  according  to  Colebrooke,  the  algebra  scholar  Arya- 
Bhatta  used  to  resolve  equations  from  several  imknown  quantities. 
This  precocious  development  in  mathematical  science,  and  especially 
in  the  very  abstract  branch  of  algebra,  in  a  race  more  prone  than 
another  to  metaphysical  ramblings,  would  seem  to  denote  a  more 
or  less  narrow  connection,  a  psychical  relation  between  these  two 
methods,  the  one  rational  and  the  other  irrational. 

Hindustanee  is  also  very  rich  in  numerical  expressions.  There 
is  a  word,  "  lak,"  to  say  a  hundred  thousand,  and  another  word, 
"  krar,"  to  express  ten  millions ;  whereas  our  European  languages 
have  not,  as  had  the  Greek,  a  special  expression  to  say  ten 
thousand. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  European  nations  did  not  all 
at  once  arrive  at  the  higher  mathematics ;  the  barbarous  nations  in 
ancient  Europe  were  assuredly  not  more  advanced  in  mathematics 
than  the  Polynesians.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  people  in  Albania 
did  not  know  how  to  count  beyond  a  hundred.  In  the  Basque 
language  there  is  no  original  word  to  express  a  thousand.  The 
ancestors  of  the  Indo-European  races  must  certainly  have  begun  to 
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count  upon  their  fingers,  as  is  still  the  practice  with  many  savages. 
This  was  also  the  mode  in  which  the  Abb^  Sicard,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  used  to  teach 
his  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  before  giving  to  them  special  instruction. 
They  were  made  to  count  upon  their  fingers  as  far  as  ten ;  beyond 
that  they  cut  notches  upon  a  piece  of  wood. 

For  aptitude  in  mathematics,  as  for  everything,  the  human  brain 
has  evolved  very  slowly,  and  it  also  started  from  a  very  low  ebb. 
Quite  at  first,  man,  incapable  of  the  slightest  abstraction,  knew  of 
no  numerical  term ;  like  certain  animals,  in  seeing  objects  before 
him  he  may  have  had  a  vague  idea  of  number.  By  degrees  he 
invented  for  himself  a  system  of  enumeration,  at  first  very  rudi- 
mentary, using  his  fingers  as  mnemonical  pins.  Then,  freeing 
himself  altogether  from  the  objective  world,  he  succeeded  in 
stringing  together  an  infinite  number  of  purely  abstract  qualities,  as 
he  found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  strengthen  his  memory  by  graphic 
eigns,  figures,  letters,  or  lines,  which  indeed  are  nothing  else  than 
a  rather  more  ingenious  way  of  counting  on  one's  fingers,  by  stones, 
or  by  pieces  of  wood.  This  was  the  only  practice  known  to  the 
«arly  reckoners,  who  followed  their  rude  mnemonical  system. 


IIL 

Computation  of  Time. 

If  the  idea  of  number  is  abstract,  that  of  time  is  perhaps  still 
more  so.  The  commencement  of  it  may  be  simple  enough.  In 
proportion  as  the  phenomena  of  the  exterior  world  unfold  them- 
selves, they  strike  the  man  who  Witnesses  them,  and  they  engrave 
themselves  in  his  brain  in  the  form  of  sensations  and  impressions. 
But  these  mental  impressions  are  successive,  as  are  the  facts  which 
have  provoked  them;  and  they  ever  tend  to  efface  each  other 
gradually.  They  have  therefore  a  very  different  degree  of  colouring, 
according  to  their  age  and  their  intensity;  the  conscient  me  can 
therefore  compare  them,  and  assign  to  each  a  relative  date.  That 
is  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which,  by  slow  elaboration,  the 
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lan  mind  has  Bncceeded  in  abBtracting  an  idea  of  time;  a  jntrel;^ 
Bubjective  idea,  though  it  waa  glorified  und  placed  hy  the  (jreuks 
on  the  top  of  Olympua. 

But  this  idea  of  time  ia  conceived  with  leas  fulnesa  in  proportion 
aa  a  race  is  lesa  intelligent.  Among  the  moat  primitive  racee,  a  man 
is  incapable  of  aaying  how  old  he  is,  and  even  of  giving  approxi' 
mately  the  date  of  any  event  more  than  a  few  montha  old ;  the 
chronological  operations  come  very  alowly  to  perfection. 

In  very  early  times  the  cliroiiological  periods  obaerved  are  very 
short  Day  and  night  are  the  only  unities  of  time.  Preferring  the 
subjective  to  the  objective,  80mn  of  the  Esquimaux  whom  Pany 
saw  used  to  count  by  eo  many  sleeps. 

For  distant  dates  the  people  would  reckon  from  a  remarkable 
event :  a  storm,  an  epidemic,  an  emigration,  or  the  capture  of  an 
elephant,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  Hottentots.  This,  we  see,  is 
but  an  accidental  kind  of  chronology,  having  no  sort  of  regularity. 
Many  negroes,  especially  the  Mandingos,  calculate  more  or  less  th« 
recurrenae  of  years  by  that  of  the  wet  aeasons.  It  is  probable  that, 
by  observing  the  periodical  return  of  seasons,  man  was  enabled  to 
arrive  at  some  degree  of  precision  in  the  computation  of  time. 

The  course  of  the  stats,  when  man  was  able  to  notice  their 
regularity,  established  landing-points  that  were  still  far  more 
exact  The  fitat  astronomical  phenomena  observed  were  everywhere 
the  apparent  movements  of  the  constellations,  and  especially  the 
changes  of  the  moon. 

But  this  observation  hail  at  first  a  special  character.  We  have 
atroady  seen  how  great  is  the  animism  of  the  savage,  who  throws 
his  own  life  on  to  the  outer  world.  In  the  eyes  of  the  primitive 
man,  the  sky  is  not  dull  and  dead,  as  it  ia  to  the  mind  of  the 
educated  European.  The  Patagonians  regard  the  Southern  Cross  as 
as  ostrich  {nandnu),  and  the  surrounding  stars  are  dogs  following  it 
To  thcra  the  moon  is  a  man,  the  sun  is  a  woman,  etc.  ITip  Abiponea 
think  that  the  Pleiades  come  down  upon  earth,  and  when  this  con- 
stellation becomes  invisible  they  say  that  their  grandfather  is  ill. 
_J)uring  this  epoch  in  his  evolution  man  interests  himself  in  tha 
n  li^-ing  crealarcs,  and  each  phase  in  their  revolutions  are 
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to  him  as  so  many  dramatic  incidents.  This  same  train  of  thooght 
oatlives  the  period  of  mythological  corruption,  even  in  societies  that 
are  actually  becoming  civilised.  The  Bambarrans,  for  instance,  still 
count  their  different  seasons  by  the  periodical  return  of  certain 
constellations  seen  beyond  the  horizon. 

But  it  was  mainly  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  nearly  every- 
where imagined  to  be  a  living  creature,  that  gave  to  man  the  first 
idea  of  time  in  any  way  definite.  The  lunar  month  seems  to  many 
people  to  have  fulfilled  the  same  position  that  the  solar  year 'now 
holds  in  our  scientific  chronologies ;  then  the  periodical  observations 
of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  moon  at  different  points  of  the 
horizon  suggested  the  idea  of  a  longer  period  in  the  lunar  year, 
adopted  among  all  half-civilised  people.  This  lunar  year  is  still 
adopted  by  the  Bambarrans  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  by  the  Poly- 
nesians, by  the  Kew  Caledonians.  It  happened  often  enough  to 
run  twelve  months  when  they  were  able  to  reckon  accurately  the 
time  of  the  conjunction.  The  four  phases  of  the  moon,  the  quarters, 
gave  the  idea  of  the  week,  which  has  been  adopted  from  time 
immemorial  by  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  white  race,  Semitic  as 
well  as  Indo-European,  and  which  has  also  been  adopted  in  New 
Caledonia,  and  by  the  Bambarrans  in  Africa. 

But  as  the  difference  between  the  duration  of  the  lunar  year  and 
the  solar  year  is  considerable,  it  naturally  followed  that  with  %hh 
system  the  order  of  the  seasons  was  soon  invented.  People  intro- 
duced what  remedies  came  most  natural  to  their  minds ;  they  made 
alterations,  they  suppressed  so  many  days  ;  and  so  they  continued 
until  they  discovered  the  solar  year  more  or  less  exactly,  unknown 
to  nearly  every  primitive  race.  The  Polynesians,  however,  had 
some  rude  idea  of  the  solar  year,  but  the  discovery  was  not  amply 
and  effectually  made  until  the  days  of  a  more  advanced  civilisation. 

In  ancient  Peru,  where  the  system  of  reckoning  by  the  lunar 
year  was  stiU  current,  the  people  rectified  it  by  solar  observations, 
made  by  means  of  rudimentary  gnomons,  by  columns,  the  length 
of  the  shadows  enabling  them  to  determine  the  epochs  of  the 
solstices  and  of  the  equinoxes.  The  Mexicans,  more  skilful  astio- 
aomers,  had  altogether  adopted  the  solar  year,  each  year  being 
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divided  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days,  and  to  complete  the 
year  of  365  days  they  added  in  five  supplementary  days.  And 
<eYery  fifty-two  years  they  interpolated  twelve  days  and  a  half,  so 
making  up  for  the  loss  of  six  hours  not  comprised  in  the  365  pre- 
scribed number  of  days  in  the  year.  The  Mexicans  had  also 
improved  upon  the  rude  gnomon  of  the  Peruvians.  From  out  of 
one  of  the  Mexican  plains  has  been  dug  a  colossal  solar  dial-plate, 
upon  which  was  engraved  a  calendar,  indicating  the  hours  of  the 
•day,  the  epochs  of  the  solstices  and  of  the  equinoxes,  and  that  of 
the  passage  of  the  sun,  according  to  the  zenith  in  Mexico. 

Egypt,  India,  and  China  also  discovered,  each  in  their  own  way, 
the  solar  year,  and  with  more  or  less  precision.  The  Chinese 
almanack,  adopted  by  the  Mongolians,  the  Thibetans,  the  Indo- 
Chinese^  divides  the  year  into  twenty-four  divisions,  marking  the 
passage  of  the  sun  in  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  and,  according 
to  Bentley,  the  Indians  had,  as  early  as  the  year  1442  of  our  era, 
known  how  to  divide  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven  lunar  stations. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  already  far  advanced  in  their  chrono- 
logical reckonings.  Their  year  was  divided  into  365  days,  or 
twelve  months,  with  thirty  days  in  each,  and  five  supplementary 
days.  But  as  the  solar  year  does  in  fact  exceed  this  by  about  a 
quarter  of  a  day,  the  Egyptians  invented  a  long  chronological 
period,  a  sothic  or  cynic  period  of  1460  years. 

Many  other  nations  have  also  grouped  their  years  into  long 
periods.  The  Thibetans  had  their  cycles  of  250  years.  The 
Chinese  counted  by  cycles  of  sixty  years,  and  they  began  to  do  so 
three  centuries  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
But  the  Mexicans  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  people  who  thought  of  making  these  cycles  agree  with  the 
irr^pilarities  of  the  civil  year.  The  Mexicans  had  imagined  a  cycle 
of  fifty-two  years,  which  they  called  "  sheaves,"  or  "  bundles,"  and  in 
their  hieroglyphs  they  used  to  represent  them  by  a  bundle  of  roses. 
Because  of  its  very  long  duration,  the  Egyptian  civilisation,  which 
in  all  probability  the  people  thought  was  destined  to  endure  to  the 
end  of  time,  had  adopted  in  its  sothic  period  a  cycle  enormously 
long  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  life,  not  only  of  individuals, 
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but  with  that  of  nations.     Ko  other  people  have  as  yet  shown  so 
much  confidence  as  to  future  ages. 

The  study  of  chronometrical  reckonings,  invented  by  the  different 
races,  will  give  us  a  very  good  indication  as  to  their  natural  intel- 
ligence, the  strength  of  their  memory,  and  also  of  their  powers  of 
observation.  Quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  we  see  man 
living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  like  the  animals,  from  whom  he 
is  not  far  removed.  Then  he  endeavours  to  recollect  the  notable 
events ;  he  observes  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  the  most  striking 
astronomical  phenomena.  He  succeeds  in  imagining  first  a  lunar 
year,  afterwards  a  solar  year,  which  by  degrees  he  conceives  with 
more  perfect  accuracy,  every  now  and  then  correcting  his  errors.  And 
the  old  civilisations  which  saw  a  long  successioi^  of  years  that  had 
evolved  behind  them  in  bygone  times,  and  which  hoped  for  a  still 
longer  chain  of  years  in  the  future,  the  short  solar  year  was  not 
sufficient.  They  framed  their  annals  into  long  cycles.  Of  all  these 
ambitious  periods  the  sothic  period  is  in  our  present  opinion  the  most 
inordinate.  But  we  may  nevertheless  believe  that  future  humanity 
will  imagine  a  term  of  years  still  more  imposing,  established  by 
long  astronomical  revolutions,  the  mutation  of  the  terrestrial  axis, 
or  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  for  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  human  kind  is  but  at  the  commencement  of  its  painful  journey 
along  the  course  of  ages. 


CONCLUSION. 

THB   AGES   OF   HUMANITY. 
I. 

To  anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  this  book,  it  will  be 
superfluous  to  refute  the  pessimist  doctrines  which  have  recently 
been  current  among  the  blasS  men  and  women  of  our  own  time. 
Some  writers,  whom  we  should  imagine  to  be  round,  plump  men, 
ruddy  in  health,  well  provided  with  this  world's  goods,  have  en- 
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deavoured  to  make  us  believe  that  to  live  is  the  worst  of  all 
evils,  and  that  henceforward  every  hnman  effort  ought  to  tend 
towards  suicide.  Job  also  sang  this  anthem  very  many  years  ago, 
but  he  might  have  pleaded  extenuating  circumstances.  His  bed 
was  a  dung-heap,  he  was  eaten  up  with  leprosy,  and  he  was  worn 
out  by  commonplace  morality  showered  down  upon  him  by  his  well- 
to-do  friends.  Owing  to  his  unfortunate  position,  his  ideas  of  the 
development  of  humanity  were  necessarily  incomplete.  But  now, 
in  our  time,  when  the  history  of  the  human  kind  is  known  to  us — 
at  least  in  its  broad  outlines — now,  when  we  know  the  evolution 
through  which  man  has  passed,  we  must  either  be  blind  or  be 
wedded  to  some  chimerical  system  of  our  own,  if  we  dare  to  deny 
the  law  of  progress. 

Man,  no  doubt,  is  very  weak ;  he  is  still  a  long  way  from  being 
perfect.  No  doubt  the  coarse  instincts  of  the  beast  are  still  alive 
in  him,  for  he  has  freed  himself  from  brute-like  existence  only  by 
long  and  constant  efforts,  and  animality  has  by  no  means  lost  its 
hold.  But  by  a  long  course  of  steady  progress,  ever  more  and 
more  conscient,  he  has  improved  his  condition,  and  in  future  ages 
he  will  still  do  so  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

The  nature  of  man,  like  that  of  all  the  superior  animals,  is  com- 
plex ;  and  in  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  endeavoured  to  note 
the  main  features,  separating  them  one  from  the  other. 

In  the  mental  life  we  have  seen  that  the  nutritive  appetites 
were  predominant ;  they  roar  so  loudly  that  their  voice  drowns  all 
others.  In  every  race,  primitive  man  is  a  sort  of  wild  beast ;  his 
chief  thought  ia  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  to  capture  and  devour  his 
prey,  which  is  often  human  flesh.  But  even  as  regards  the  nutri- 
tive appetites  man  makes  progress.  He  learns  how  to  vary  his 
food,  to  modify  it  by  means  of  cookery;  and  in  this  way  he 
augments  the  niggardly  fare  with  which  nature  had  first  provided 
him.  As  he  learns  to  rear  domestic  animals,  and  more  especially  by 
his  acquired  knowledge  of  agriculture,  he  replenishes  his  larder 
with  greater  facility  ;  his  culinary  skill  becomes  more  perfect,  and 
enables  him  to  taste  delicacies,  of  which,  crude  and  inferior  as 
they  may  seem  now  to  us,  he  had  at  first  no  idea.     Still  movin*' 
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normal  couise  of  its  evolution  the  liuman  kind  passes  through  a 
succession  of  phases  which  we  may  rightly  call  the  ages  of  humanity. 
Each  one  of  these  phases  is  characterised  by  a  number  of  wants 
which  govern  and  lead  individuals  and  the  ethnical  groups^ 
and  these  wants  are  less  elevated  in  proportion  as  civilisation  is 
less  advanced.  No  doubt  all  these  wants,  all  these  principal 
aptitudes,  exist  in  all  races  of  men,  but  in  very  different  propor- 
tions. In  this  respect  the  different  human  races  may  class  them- 
selves together  according  to  periods  of  time,  and  according  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  live.  They  are  more  especially  nutritive, 
■^  r  '  !./>-<  ^  sensitive,  affective,  .or  intellectual.  We  may  say  at  once  that  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  human  population  deserve  to  be  classed 
in  this  last-named  division. 

Such  is  the  general  law,  but  we  should  strangely  abuse  ourselves 
if  we  expected  to  find  it  hold  good  always  and  everywhere ;  that 
every  individual  man,  and  all  the  human  groups  of  men,  necessarily 
evolve  in  a  progressive  scale  merely  by  raising  themselves  more 
or  less  high.  Retrogression  is  quite  possible.  We  have  given 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  human  races  are  very  unequal, 
that  they  may  be  set  in  order  in  a  long  series;  but  it  may  also  very 
well  happen  that  individuals,  or  even  small  groups,  belonging  to  a 
superior  race  should  undergo  a  degeneration  which  will  degrade 
them  to  the  level  of  the  most  inferior  races.  In  Mexico,  in  South 
America,  in  the  Fiji  islands,  Europeans  have  returned  to  savagery 
and  even  to  cannibalism.  Cook  has  seen,  in  the  Malay  peninsula, 
Portuguese  reduced  by  the  Malays  themselves  to  the  condition  of 
a  servile  caste  of  people. 

To  find  other  examples  we  need  only  look  underneath  the  de- 
ceitful varnish  of  our  civilised  societies.  No  doubt  that  on  its 
good  sides  our  civilisation  is  prodigiously  superior  to  that  of 
primitive  societies ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  signs  of  progress 
which  blind  our  eyes  is  the  work  of  exceptional  individuals, — 
men  who  have  been  innovators,  and  generally  to  their  own 
prejudice.  The  innovator's  calling  is  often  a  dangerous  one. 
It  is  not  the  less  true  that  among  the  dregs  of  our  modem 
societies  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  persons  who  in 
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moral  elevation  and  intelligence  are  hardly  superior  to  the  New 
Caledonians. 

It  is  mainly  to  our  industry  that  we  owe  our  greatness.  Now, 
our  industrial  productions,  so  exuberant  and  so  complex,  result 
principally  from  our  ingenious  implements  and  from  our  extreme 
division  of  labour.  But  this  crumbling  of  mechanical  labour  has 
a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  general  development  of  the 
intelligence.  It  has  come  from  the  formation  of  an  ever-increasing 
class  of  modem  workmen  who  have  no  time  to  think  or  to  instruct 
themselves.  Owing  to  this  state  of  things  we  see  crying  in- 
equalities in  the  various  conditions  of  our  social  welfare  and  of  our 
knowledge.  These  are  fearful  plagues  in  our  civilisation ;  they  are 
blots  which  all  free  and  intelligent  societies  of  men  ought  to 
endeavour  to  remedy. 

Many  vast  reforms  have  yet  to  be  accomplished,  and  all  those 
who  have  the  care  of  souls  must  work,  each  according  to  his 
strength,  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  task.  As  men 
neglect  to  do  so  they  will  assuredly  be  paving  the  way  for  future 
social  convulsions  which  will  endanger  even  civilisation  itself.  We 
have  already  felt  the  first  attacks. 

We  must  endeavour  that  justice,  enlightened  by  superior 
intelligence,  shall  take  the  helm  and  guide  us  in  our  social 
dealings. 
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NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

I  GENERAL  SIR  C.  P.  BEAUCHAUP  WALKER,  K.C.B. 

Jiays  of  a  Soldier's    Life.     Written  during  active  service  in  the  Crimean, 
Chinese,   Au^iro-Prussinn  ('66),   and   Fninco-Gcnnsn  Cjo-'yi)  Wftrs,  by  (leneral   Sir 
C.  P.  Beauc-jiamp  Walker.     Demy  Svo.,  «ith  Pottrait. 
COLONEL  Q.  B,  MALLESON,  C.S.I. 
Life  of  Warren  Hastings :   First  Governor-General  of  India.     By 
Colonel  G.  I(.  M^Lit.sow,  C.S.I.     With  Poriratl,     Demy  8to. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL  COOPER-KINQ. 
Life  of  George  Washington.     By   Lieui.-Colonel   Cooper-King.     With 
Maps  and  Plans,     l.itgo  Clown  Svo.      6). 
FIT2HUQH   LEE. 
General    Lee,    of   the    Confederate    Army.      By   Fetzhugh    Lee,    his 
Nephew.     With  Porlrail  «nd  Maps.     Crown  Svo.     6.. 
AUGUSTUS   GRIM8LE. 
Highland    Sport.      By   Augustus    Grimble.      With    Illustrations    by    A. 
THOnnLRN.      Large  Paper  Edition,  anironn  wilh  "Deer  StulkiDe,"  "Shoatiag  and 
Salmon  Fishing."     £a  2t.  firf. 
COLONEL   POLLOK. 
Incidents  of  Foreign    Sport   and    Travel,     By  Colonel  Pollok,  .Author 

of  "  Spon  ill  lirilish  Burma, '■      Wilh  Illuit rations  by  A.  T.  Elwes,      Demy  Bvo.      l6r. 
"SNAFFLE." 

Gun,  Rifle,  and   Hound,  in  East  and  West.    By  "Snaffle."    With 

Illustrations  by  H.  DlXON.      Demy  Svo. 

OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
A  Year  of  Sport  and   Natural    History.     Shooting,  Hunting,  Coursing, 


» 


Falconry,  and  Filing.     Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfuru.     With  Chapters  on  Bir<]s  of 
Prey,  Nidificalions  ot  Birds,  and  Tricks  of  Poachera.      With  Dumcious  Illuslralioaa  by 

Pkakk  Feller,  Brvan  Hood,  Cbcil  Aloin,  A.  T.  Elwes,  G.  Neale,  John  Bebr, 
P.  ViENiENV,  Stanlkv  Rerkelev,  and  G.  E.  Low.e.     Large  Paper  Edition. 
CHARLES  OIXON. 

The  Migration  of  British  Birds :  including  their  Post-Glacial  Emigration 
ai  Traceil  by  the  Anpliealion  of  a  New  Law  of  DispeisnL  By  Charles  Dixon. 
Willi  Mapi.     i;rown  Svo. 

The  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Non-Indigenous   British  Birds ;  or,  such 

Species  that  do  not  bree<!  within  the  British  .-Whipel.igo,     By  Charles  DlxoN.     Wilh 
Coloured  Ftonlispicte  of  Eggs,     Crown  Svo,     6t. 

MARY  FRANCES  BILLINQTON. 
Woman  in  India.     By  Marv  Frances  Billington.     With  an  Introduction 
hy  Ihe   Marchioness   of  Duppt.rin   and   Ava,    C.I.,  and    numerous  Illustnilions   by 
HtRGERT  JoHNSO:4,  and  others.     Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  DUCUBSf 
of  CoNNAtJGHT.     D«my  Svo. 

CHARLES  G.  HARPER. 
Tlie  Marches  of  Wales:    Notes  and  Impressions  on  the  Welsh  Borders, 

from  the  Severn  Sen  to  Ihc  Sands  o'  Dee,      By  OlARLRs  G,  HaRPER.      With  114  Illos- 
my    vo.  V,  MARMERY. 

The  Progress  of  Science:  i^  Origin,  Course,  Promoters  and  Results.  By 
V.  Marmery.     Demy  8vo. 

PERROT  AND  CHIPIE2. 

The    History   of  Art   in    Primitive    Greece.     (Uyeenlan   Art. 

GeORSES    PHaaoT   and   (.iiari.rs    Cuipiez.      With   553   Ilhiiitati 
ImpcrikI  Sto. 


iQ      vols.  1 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


MRS.  R.  HENRY. 
Queen  of  Beauty :  or,  The  Adventures  of  Prince  Elfrestan.    By  Mrs.   R. 
Henry.    Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe.    One  vol. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  QEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist :   or,  the  Parish  Boy's  Progress.     By 

Charles  Dickens.      An  Edition  de  Lnxe.    With  Twenty-six  Water-oolour  Drawings 
by  George  Cruikshank.    Imperial  8vo.,  42X.  net 

GEORGE  V.  C.  HOLMES. 

Naval  Architecture  and   Shipbuilding.     By  George  V.  C.  Holmes, 

Author  of  *'  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers."    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 

HENRY  ADAMS,  M.I.C.E. 

Machine  Construction  and  Drawing.     (Elementary.)     A  Key  to  the 

Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.     By  Henry  Adams,   M.I.C.E., 
Author  of  "  Building  Construction."    Crown  8vo. 

W.  «l.  LINEHAM. 

A  Text-book  of  Mechanical  Engineering.    By  Wilfrid  J.  Lineham , 

Head  of  the  Engineering  Department  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute.     With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  lar.  6</.  net. 

JOHN    HARRISON. 

The   Decoration  of  Metals:   Chasing,  Repouss^,  and  Saw  Piercing.     By 

John  Harrison.     With  180  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3X.  dd, 

H.  FOSTER   NEWEY. 

Elementary  Drawing :  a  Few  Suggestions  for  Students  and  Teachers.     By 

H.  Foster  Nbwet,  Birmingham  School  of  Art.     Illustrated.    Crown  8to.,  2x.  td. 

H.   H.  8TATHAM. 

Architecture  for  General   Readers:   to  which  is  added  an  Historical 

Sketch  of  Architecture.     By  H.  Heathcote  Statham.    With  hundreds  of  Illustratioiis 
by  the  Author. 

PROFESSOR  A.  HUMBOLDT  SEXTON. 

Home  Work  in    Inorganic    Chemistry:    a   Series    of  Exercises   with 

Explanations  and  Worked  Examples.    By  A.  Humboldt  Sexton,  F.I.C,  Ac.     Third 
EUhtion.    Crown  8vo.,  \s, 

HENRY  ANGEL. 

Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.     By  Henry  Angel,  Lecturer  at 

the  Birkbeck  Institute.    Crown  8vo. 

R.  Q.  HATTON. 

Figure  Drawing  and  Composition.    By  R.  G.  Hatton,  Author  of  "Text- 
book of  Elementary  Design.**    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo. 


Grandborough.     By  the  Earl  of  Desart.    Two  vols. 

A  Black  Squire.    By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt.     One  vol. 

The  Pilgrims.     By  W.  Carlton  Dawe.    Two  vols. 

Queen  of  the  Hamlet    By  H.  F.  Lester.    Two  vols. 

Through  a  Field  Glass.    By  G.  F.  Underhill  and  H.  S.  Sweetlano. 

With  Illustrations  by  L.  Thackeray,     Crown  8vo. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Patrician  Club.    By  Albert  D.  Vandam.    A  New 

Edition  in  One  Volume.    Crown  8vo. 

The  Star  of  Fortune :  A  Story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.    By  J.  E.  Muddock. 

A  New  Edition  in  one  Volume.     Crown  8vo. 

Clove    Pink :    a  Study   from  Memory.      By  Anna  C.  Steele,  Author  of 

"  Gardenhurst,"  &c.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  51.  6</. 

'Midst  the  Wild   Carpathians.    By  Maurus  Jokai.    Translated  by  iL 

NiSBET  Bain.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  8to.,  3/.  6^. 


CHAPMAN  &*  HALL,  LIMITED. 


CATALOGUE    OF    BOOKS 


PUBUSHED   BY 


CHAPMAN   &   HALL,  LIMITED. 


Hflrtculture,  f  armiitfl,  •borticulture,  &c 


Agricultural  Scienee  (Lectures  on), 

AND  OTHER  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  INSTI- 
TUTE OP  Agriculture.  South  Kensing- 
ton, 1883-S4.    Crown  8va,  sewed,  2/. 

Agricultural  Zoology.    By  Dr.  J.  Rit- 

ZEMA  Bos.  Translated  by  Professor  T.  R. 
AiNswoRTH  Davis,  B.A.,  F.C.P.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Miss  £.  A.  Ormerod, 
F.R.Met.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.  With  149 
ninstrations.     Crown  8va,  6/. 

About  Orchids :  A  Chat  By  Frederick 
Boyle.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo.,  &x. 

Food  Grains  of  India.  By  Professor  A. 
H.  Church,  M.A.  Oxon.  Withnamerous 
Woodcuts.    Small  4to.,  6f . 

Animal  Plagues:  Their  History,  Na- 
ture, AND  Prevention.  By  George 
Fleming,  F.R.C.S.    8vo.,  cloth,  151. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Botany*    Adapted 

for  Beginners  in  all  Classes.  By  the  Rev. 
Professor  Henslow.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.,  sewn,  6tf. 

The  Pleasures  and  Profits  of  our  Little 

Poultry  Farm.  By  Miss  G.  Hilu  Small 
8vo.,  3J. 

Dairy  Farming.  To  which  is  added  a 
Description  of  the  Chief  Continental  Systems. 
By  James  Lon(;.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  9/. 

Illustrations  of  the  Principal  Natural 

Orders  op  the  Vbgbtablb  Kingdom, 

PREPARED    for    THE   SCIENCE  AND   A&T 

Department,  South  Kensington.  By 
D.  Oliver,  LL.D.,  P.L.S.,  F.R.S.,  Ac 
New  Edition,  revised  by  Anther.  WiUi 
109  Coloured  Plates.    Royal  8va,  l6r. 


British  Bee  Farming:  its  Profits  and 
Pleasures.  By  James  F.  Robinson. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  $/. 

Farming   for   Pleasure  and  Profit. 

By  Arthur  Roland.  Edited  by  William 
Ablett.    8  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  51.  each. 

Dairy  -  Farming,      Management     op 
Cows,  etc. 

Poultry- Keeping. 

Tree-Planting,    por   Ornamentation 
or  Propit. 

Stock-Keeping  and  Cattle-Rearing. 

Drainage  of  Land,   Irrigation,  Ma- 
nures, etc. 

Root-Growing,  Hops,  etc. 

Management  op  Grass  Lands,  Laying 

DOWN  Grass,  Artificial  Grasses,  etc. 
Market  Gardening,  Husbandry  for 

Farmkrs  and  General  Cultivators. 

Prairie    Experiences    in    Handling 

Cattle  and  Sheep.  By  Major  Shep- 
herd; R.E.  With  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Demy  8vo.,  for.  6</. 

Holt  Castle;  or.  Threefold  Interest  in  Land. 
By  Professor  Tanner,  F.C.S.    Crown  8va 

Jack's  Education :  or.  How  He  Leamt 
Farming.  By  Professor  Tanner,  F.C.S. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

Principles  of  Agricultural  Practice 

'  AS  AN  Instructional  Subject.  By 
Prof.  John  Wrightson,  M.R.A.C.,  F.C.S., 
Ac,  J'resident  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Downton.  With  Geological  Map.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  y. 

Fallow  and  Fodder  Crops.  By  Prof. 
John  Wrightson,  M.R.A.C,  F.C.S., 
&c.,  President  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
DowntoD.    Crown  8vo.,  5/. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


art 


Written  Design.     By  T.  R.  Ablett. 

Oblong,  sewed,  6</. 

Practieal  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

By  Henry  Angel,  Lecturer  at  the  Birk- 
beck  Institute.    Crown  8vo. 

Alfred  Stevens  (Sculptor).  A  Biographi- 
cal Sketch.  By  W.  Armstrong.  Fully 
illustrated.  Imp.  4to.,  handsomely  bound, 
I  or.  6^. 

Charts  for  Model  Drawing.  By  T.  c. 
Barfield.     8/. 

Principles  of  the  Science  of  Colour. 

By  W.  Benson.    4to.,  15/. 

The  Industrial  Arts  of  India.  By  Sir 
George  C.  M.  Birdwood,  C.S.I.  With 
Map  and  174  Illustrations.  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.,  14/. 

Elements  of  Oeometrical  Drawing. 

By  Thomas  Bradley,  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich.  In  Two  Parts,  with 
Sixty  Plates.  Oblong  folio,  half  bound, 
each  Part  16/. 

Linear  Perspective,  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
of  Art.  By  R.  BURCHETT.  New  Edition. 
With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.,  cloth,  Ts. 

Practical  Oeometry  :  The  Course  of  Con- 
struction of  Plane  Geometrical  Figures.  By 
R.  BuRCHETT.  With  137  Diagrams. 
Eighteenth  Edition.     Post  8vo.,  cloth,  y. 

Definition  of  Geometry.    By  R.  Bur- 

CHBTT.     i8mo.,  sewed,  5</. 

EngUsh  Porcelain :  A  Handbook  to  the 
China  made  in  England  during  the  i8th 
Century.  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  M.A. 
Oxon.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large 
crown  8vo.,  3x. 

English  Earthenware :  A  Handbook  to 

the  Wares  made  in  England  during  the  17th 
and  i8th  Centuries.  By  Prof.  A.  H. Church, 
M.A.  Oxon.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  y. 

Precious  Stones :  Considered  in  their 
Scientific  and  Artistic  relations.  By  Prof. 
A.  H.  Church,  M.A.  Oxon.  With  a 
Coloured  Plate  and  Woodcuts.  Second 
Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.,  2J.  dd. 

College  and  Corporation  Plate.     A 

Handbook  for  the  Reproduction  of  Silver 
Plate.  By  Wilfred  Joseph  Cripps,  M.  A., 
F.S.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2/.  M, 


Interior  Architecture.  Doois,  Vestibules, 

Staircases,  Anterooms,  Ehrawing,  Dining, 
and  Bed  Rooms,  Libraries,  Bank  and  News- 
paper Offices,  Shop  Fronts  and  Interiors. 
By  E.  Daubourg.  Half-imperial,  doth, 
^Z  I2X.  6</. 

Tapest]*y.  By  Alfred  de  Champeaux. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Cloth,  2/.  6^. 

Art  in  the  Modem  State.    By  Lady 

DiLKE.     With  facsimile.    Demy  8vo.,  9/. 

Drawing  Book  of  the  Government 

School  of  Design.  By  William  Dyce, 
R.A.  Fifty  selected  Plates.  Folio,  sewed, 
5/. ;  mounted,  i&r. 

Elementary  Outlines  of  Ornament. 

By  William  Dyce,  R.A.  Plates  I.  to 
XXII.,  containing  97  Examples,  adapted 
for  Practice  of  Standards  I.  to  IV.  Small 
folio,  sewed,  2j.  6</. 

Selection  from  Dyee*s  Drawing  Book. 

Fifteen  Plates.  Sewed,  ix.  6</. ;  mounted 
on  cardboard,  61*.  (id. 

Text  to  Dvce's  Drawing  Book.     By 

William  Dyce,  R.A.  Crown  8yo.,  sewed, 
dd. 

Musical  Instruments.    By  Ca&l  Engbl. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8to.,  cloth,  2/.  6</. 

Mal9lica.  By  C.  D.  E.  FoRTNim,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  XT.  dd. 

Bronzes.     By  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8va,  cloth,  2j.  dd. 

Japanese  Pottery.  Being  a  Native  Report, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Catalogue.  By 
A.  W.  Franks.  With  numerous  lUostratioiis 
and  Marks.  Large  crown  Svo.,  dodi, 
2/.  (id. 

Ironwork  :  From  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
End  oftheMediieval  Period.  B^tJ.Starkik 
Gardner.  With  57  Illustrations.  Luge 
crown  8vo.,  3J'. 

French  Pottery.     By  Paul  Gasnault 

and  Ed.  Garnier.  With  Illustrations  and 
Marks.     Large  crown  8to.,  31. 

A  Practical  Handbook  of  Drawing 

for  Modern  Methods  of  Reproduc- 
tion. By  Charles  G.  Harper.  With 
many  Illustratioiis  showing  con^Miratiye 
results.    Crown  8to.,  ^s•  6d, 
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Jta  Decoration  of  Metals :  Chasing, 

REPonssii  AMI  Saw  Hiercinc.  By  John 
Habkison.  Wiih  i8o  niiaattations,  'Crown 
8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Elementary  Design :  Beine  a  Theoretical 

and  Praclicn]  Introduction  in  the  Art  of 
Decoration.  By  Richard  G.  Hatton, 
Durham  Collfgc  of  Science,  Newcnslle-on- 
T>Tie.    WilhlloIUuilnitions.    Crown  8vo,, 

..tigure   Drawing:  and   Composition. 

^  By  R.  G.  Hatton.  author  of  "Text-book 
K^'DfElemcnUry Design."   tllustrited.   Crown 


[Ddustrlal  Arts  of  Scandinavia  in  the 
Pagan  Time,  fiy  Hans  HtLOEBRANn, 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.      Large  crown 


Twelve  Heads  After  Holbein.  Set<.'cie<l 

from  Drawings  in  Her  Majesty's  Collection 
at  Windsor.  Kcproduced  in  Autotype  in 
portFolio,     £l  ifir. 


By  Frank  G.  Jackson,  Master  in  the  Bii- 
mULEhom  Municipal  Schnol  of  Art.  With 
700  Illustrations.     Large  crowa  8vo.,  ^. 

Decorative  Deslgrn.     An  Elementary'  Text 
Book  of  Principles  and  Practice.    By  Frank 

G.  Jackson.  With  numerous  Illusirations. 
Second  Eiliiion.    Crown  8vo.,  71.  6./. 


Hints    to    Amateurs.      A    Handbook    ( 


The  Street  of  Human  Habitations. 
[ty  Mti.  Rav  S.  Lincham.  Fully  IDus- 
tr«teil.     Crown  8vu.,  6/. 

Busslan  An  and  Art  Objects  in  Russia. 

A  Handbook  10  the  KeprudDctiDn  of  Gold- 
niiths'  Work  and  olbet  Art  Tmmucs.  By 
L  Al.rtisn  MaSKKLL.  With  Illustrations. 
I  l.arge  crown  8to.,  ^t,  &/. 


,  Ivories:  Ancient  and  Hedlseval.    By 

WlLtrAilMASKELL.  With  numeroui^  Wood- 
cuts.    Large  crown  810.,  cloth,  2i.  dd. 

Handbook  to  the  Dyce  and  Forster 

COLLECTLONS.       By     WILLIAM     MA-SKELL. 

I  With  lUustiationi.  Large  crown  Svo., 
doth,  zs.  dd. 

Life  in  Ancient  Esypt  and  Assyria. 

ByG.  MaspSro,  late  Director  ofAtcliEcoloCT 
I       in  Egypt,  and  Member  of  the  Institute  of 

France.  Translated  by  A.  P.  MoR'row. 
I       ^ViIh   iSS  Illustrations.     Third  Thousand. 

Crown  8vo.,  Jr. 

!  Raphael:  HU  Life,  Works,  and  Times. 
By  ECGENE  MUNTZ.  Illustrated  with 
about    20a  Engravings.     A    Ne*    EdlLion, 

I  revised  Trora  the  Second  French  Edition 
by  W.  Armstronc,  B.A.  Oxon.     Imperial 

j       8vo.,  zp. 

Glass.      Hy  Ai.txANDER  Nesbitt.     With 
numerous   Woodcuts.      Large  crown  Svo,, 
I       clolh,  2j.  bd. 

,  Elementary  Drawing ;  A  Few  Sugges- 
lions  for  Students  and  Teachers.     By  H. 
;       Foster   Newev,   Birmingham   School    of 
I       An.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo„  a.  dd. 

I  A  History  of  Ancient  Art  in  Primitive 
Gbebce.  By  Georges  Pbreot  and 
Charles  CHrPiii.     With  about  500  lUus- 

I       Iralions.     2  vols.     Imperial  Svo. 

I  A  History  of  Ancient  Art  In  Persia- 
By     Georges     Pekrot     nad     Charles 

,  CuiPiEZ.  With  154  llluslraiioni,  and  li 
Steel  and  Coloured  Plates.     Imperial  Svo. , 


A  History  of  Ancient  Art  in  Phryjfla 

I        —  LVDIA,      AND      Caria  —  LVCIA.       By 

Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chifi£I. 
WithaSoIllDstTations.     Imperial S to.,  IJi. 

A  History  of  Ancient  Art  In  Sardlaia, 

I        JUO«A.     SVKIA,    ANU    ASIA     MiNOR.      Bf 

Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiiz. 

With  395  111  Ultra  lions.     1  vols.     Impeiial 
8vo.,  36J. 

A  History  of  Ancient  Art  In  Phcenlola 

'         AND    ITS     DKfENDtNCIES.        By   GtOROBB 

Pi^RROT  and    Charles   Chipiez.     With 
654   niustrationi.     I  voli.      Imperial  Svo,, 

A  History  of  Art  in  Chaldfea  and 
AssVRIA.  By  Geoeces  Per  rot  ami 
CHAKLK3  Chifibz.  With  451  Illusira- 
tions,    3  vols.     Imperial  Svo..  4ZI. 
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A  History  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt 

By  Georges  Psrrot  and  Charles 
Chipiez.  With  600  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Imperial  8vo.,  42J. 

Gold  and  SilveF  Smith's  Work.    By 

J.  H.  Pollen.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Large  crown  Svo.,  cloth,  zr.  6d, 

Ancient  and  Modem  Furniture  and 

Woodwork.  By  J.  H.  Pollen.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo., 
cloth,  2x.  6d. 

The  Art  of  the  Saracens  in  Egypt 
By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  B.  A.,  M.R.A.S. 
With  108  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo.,  ^. 

Ten  Lectures  on  Art  By  E.  j.  Poynter, 

R.  A.   Third  Edition.   Large  crown  8vo.,  9/. 

Sdography,  or  Parallel  and  Radial 

Projection  of  Shadows.  Being  a 
Course  of  Exercises  for  the  use  of  Students 
in  Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawing, 
and  for  Candidates  preparing  for  the  Exam- 
inations in  this  subject  and  m  Third  Grade 
Perspective  conducted  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  By  Robert  Pratt, 
Headmaster  School  of  Science  and  Art, 
Barrow-in-Furness.     Oblong  quarto,  *js.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Historic  Ornament  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited  by  G  i  lbert 
Redgrave.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  41. 

Manual  !of  Design.  By  Richard  Red- 
grave, R.A.  With  Woodcuts.  Large 
crewn  8vo.,  cloth,  zr.  6d, 

Elementary  Manual  of  Colour,  with  a 

Catechism  on  Colour.  By  Richard 
Redgrave,  R.A.    24mo.,  cloth,  9^. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogrue  of  the  his- 
torical Collection  of  Water-Colour 
Paintings  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  By  Samuel  Redgrave.  With 
numerous  Chiomo  -  lithographs  and  other 
Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.,  £1  is. 

The  Industrial   Arts  in  Spain.     By 

Juan  F.  Riano.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   Large  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4^. 

Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Afires 

AND  Period  of  the  Revival  of  Art. 
By  J.  C.  Robinson.  With  20  Engravings. 
Royal  8vo.,  cloth,  yx.  6d, 

Textile  Fabrics.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
Rock,  D.D.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  cloth  2s.  6d. 


Egyptian  Art.  An  Elementary  Handbook 
for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Charles 
Ryan,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Ventnor 
School  of  Art  With  56  lUostratioiis. 
Crown  8yo.,  2j.  6d. 

The  Sculptor  and  Art  Student's  Guide 

to  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Form, 
with  Measurements  in  feet  and  inches  df 
Full-grown  Figures  of  Both  Sexes  and  of 
Various  Ages.  By  Dr.  G.  SCHADOW. 
Plates  reproduced  by  J.  Sutcliffe.  Oblong 
folio,  3 IX.  tdi- 

Wood -Carving    in    Practice     and 

Theory,  as  Applied  to  Home  Arts. 
With  Notes  on  Designs  having  special 
application  to  Carved  Wood  in  different 
Styles.  By  F.  L.  Schauermann.  Con- 
taining 124  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Large  crown  8vo. ,  5/. 

The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Romei 

with  Special  Reference  to  its  Use  in  Art. 
From  the  German.  By  O.  Seeman.  Edited 
by  G.  H.  BiANCHi.  64  Illustrations.  New 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  y. 

Persian  Art.  By  Major  R.  MURDOCK 
Smith,  R.E.  With  Map  and  Woodcuts. 
Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.,  2J-. 

Architecture  for  General  Readers,  to 

which  is  added  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
Architecture.  By  H.  Heathcote  Statham 
With  hundreds  of  Illustrations  by  the  author. 
Large  crown  8vo. 

Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland.    By 

Margaret  Stokes.  With  106  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.,  41'. 

Elementary  Art  Teaching :  An  Educa- 
tional and  Technical  Guide  for  Teachers 
and  Learners,  including  Infant  School- 
work;  The  Work  of  the  Standards; 
Freehand ;  Geometry ;  Model  Drawing, 
Nature  Drawing  ;  Colours ;  Light  and 
Shade;  Modemng  and  Design,  By 
Edward  R.  Taylor,  Head  Master  of  the 
Birmingham  Municipal  School  of  Art. 
With  over  600  Diagrams  and  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  lor.  6d, 

The  Barbizon   School  of   Painters: 

Corot,  Rousseau,  Diaz,  Millet,  and  Dan* 
bigny.  By  D.  C.  Thomson.  With  130 
Illustrations,  including  36  Full-page  Plates, 
of  which   18    are    Etchings.    4to.,    doth, 

A2S, 

Drawing-Book.  By  G.  Wallis.  Sewed, 
3r.  6d.  ;  mounted,  &r. 
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The   Principles   of    Ornament.     By 

James     Ward.        Edited     by    George 
AiTCHlNSON,  A.R.A.     Large  crown  8vo., 

Elementary  Principles  of  Ornament. 

By  James  Ward.     With  122  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.     Large  crown  Svo.,  $s. 

Church  Embroidery— Desigrns  for.  By 

A.  R.    Letterpress  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  WiBL. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  4to.,  12s.  net. 


Analysis  of  Ornament :  The  Cliaracter- 
istics  of  Styles.  An  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Ornamental  Art.  By  R.  N. 
WoRNUM.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Ninth  Edition.     Royal  8vo.,  cloth,  8x. 

Industrial  Arts  of  Denmark,  fk*om 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Danish 
Conquest  of  England.  By  J.  J.  A. 
Worsaae.  With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  3/.  6</. 
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Alfred  Stevens  (Sculptor).  A  Biographi- 
cal Sketch.  By  W.  Armstrong.  Fully 
illustrated.  Imp.  4to.,  handsomely  bound, 
lOf.  6d. 

From  Sinner  to  Saint;  or,  Character 

Transformations.  By  John  Burn  Bailey. 
Crown  8vo.,  6^. 

Modem  MethUSelahs;  or,  Short  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  a  few  advanced 
Nonagenarians  or  actual  Centenarians. 
By  John  Burn  Bailey.  Demy  8yo., 
I  ox.  6ti. 

A  Journalist's  Jottingrs.  By  w.  Beaity- 

Kingston.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.,  24s. 

A  Wanderer's  Notes.    By  w.  Bbatty- 

Kingston.    2  vols.     Demy  8vo.,  2^. 

Music  and  Manners  :  Personal  Reminis- 
cences and  Sketches  of  Character.  By  W. 
Beaity-Kingston.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo., 

Memoir  Of  Benjamin  Lord  Bloomfleld, 

G.C.B.,  &c.  By  Georgiana  Lady  Bloom- 
field.  Wilh  Portraits.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.,  28/. 

A  Girl's  Life  Eighty  Years  Ago.    Sclcc- 

lions  from  the  Letters  of  Eliza  Southgate 
Bowne,  with  an  Introduction  by  Clarence 
Cook.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Views. 
Crown  4to.,  12/. 

Frederick  the  Great.    By  Col.  C  B. 

Brackenbury.  With  Maps  and  Portrait. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  4X. 

Musical  Celebrities  :  Portraits  and  Biogra- 
phies. By  F.  F.  BuFFBN.  Second  Series. 
Crown  4to.,  2ix. 


The    Life   of   Sir   Richard    Francis 

Burton.  By  Lady  Isabel  Burton. 
With  Portraits,  numerous  Coloured  and 
other  Illustrations,  and  Maps.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.,  42s. 

Life  of  Frederick  Schiller  and  Exami- 

nation  of  his  Works.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  Supplement  of  1872.  Por- 
trait and  Plates.  Demy  8vo.,  gs,  and  &r. ; 
crown  8vo.,  2s.  6^/.,  2j.,  and  is, 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and 

Speeches.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  With 
Portraits.  5  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  9/.  each  ; 
3  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  8x.  each  ;  3  vols.,  crown 
8vo.,  2s.  6r/.  each  ;  5  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  is. 
each  ;  i  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  2s.  M. 

Life  of  John  Sterling.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  Portrait.  Demy  8vo.,  gs. 
and  8j.  ;  crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  and  is. 

History  of  Frederick  the  Second.    By 

Thomas  Carlylk.  id  vols.,  demy  8vo., 
9^.  each ;  6  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  Ss,  each  ; 
5  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  2s.  6i/.  each  ;  10  vols., 
crown  8vo.,  is.  each. 

Early  Kings  of  Norway.    By  Thomas 

Carlyle.  With  Portrait  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.,  gs.  and  Sj.  ;  crown  8vo.,  2s,  6J, 
and  IT. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 

Princess  Palatine  and  mother  of  Philippe 
d'Orlcans,  Regent  of  France,  16^2-1722. 
With  Portraits.     Demy  8vo.,  icxr.  od. 

Georgre  Washingrton.    By  Lieut.-Colonel 

CooPSR-KiNG.  With  Portrait  and  Maps. 
Large  crown  8to.,  6/. 
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Memoirs  of  a  Royalist.    By  the  Count 

DE  Falloux.  Edited  by  C.  B.  Pitman. 
2  vols.     With  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.,  32J. 

The  Salon  of  Madame  Necker.     By 

ViCOMTE       D'HaUSSONVILLE.  2      VOls. 

Crown  8vo.,  i&r. 

Recollections   of   Forty   Years.     By 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  2  vols.  Demy 
8yo.,  24J. 

Experiences  of  a  Woolwich  Professor 

During  Fifteen  Years  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy.  By  Major-General 
A.  W.  Drayson.    Demy  8vo.,  8j. 

Englishman  in  Paris:  Notes  and  Re- 
collections during  the  Reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  Empire.  Eighth  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo.,  7J.  6d, 

Life  and  Letters  of  Edward  Livinsr- 

stone  Youmans.  By  John  Fiske.  Com- 
prising Correspondence  with  Spencer,  Hux- 
ley, Tyndall,  and  others.     Crown  8vo.,  &f. 

Henrv  Irving :  A  Record  of  Twenty  Years 
at  the  Lyceum.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait.  Demy  8vo., 
14J. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.   By  John 

Forster.  Original  Edition.  Vol.  I.,  8vo., 
cloth,  12J.  Vol.  IL,  8vo.,  cloth,  14^. 
Vol.  IIL,  8vo.,  cloth,  idf. 

Uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Library  Edition 
of  Dickens's  Works.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo., 
20ir. 

Uniform  with  the  "  C.  D."  Edition.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.     ^s. 

Uniform  with  the  Crown  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.,  5j. 

Uniform  with  the  Household  Edition.  With 
Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard.  Crown 
4to.,  cloth,  5^. 

Uniform  with  the  Pictorial  Edition.  With 
40  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard  and 
others.     Royal  8vo.,  3^.  (>d. 

Letters  from  the  Crimea,  the  Danube, 

AND  Armenia.  By  General  Gordon. 
Edite<l  by  Demetrius  C.  Boulger.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  $s. 

Secrets  of  the  Prison  House.  By  Major 

Arthur  Griffiths,  H.M.  Inspector  of 
Prisons.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
George  D.  Rowlandson.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.,  30if. 


French  Revolutionary  Generals.    By 

Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Prisons.     Large  crown  8yo.,  6/. 

Swift:  The  Mystery  of  his  Life  and 
Love.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hay.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s, 

Behind  the  Scenes  of  the  Com6die 

Francaise,  and  Other  Recollectioms. 
By  Arsi%ne  Houssaye.  Translated  from 
the  French.     Demy  8vo.,  14/. 

Turenne.  By  H.  M.  Hozier.  With  Por- 
trait and  two  Maps.     Large  crown  8vo.,  4/. 

Creators  of  the  Age  of  SteeL   Memoirs 

of  Sir  W.  Siemens,  Sir  H.  Bessemer,  Sir  J. 
Whitworth,  Sir  J.  Brown,  and  other  In- 
ventors. By  W.  T.  Jeans.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.,  *js.  6d, 

The   Life   of  Miguel  de   Cervantes 

Saavedra  :  a  Biographical,  Literary,  and 
Historical  Study,  with  a  Tentative  Biblio- 
graphy from  1585  to  1892,  and  an  Annotated 
Appendix  on  the  **  Canto  de  Calfope." 
By  James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly.  Demy 
8vo.,  i6r. 

Convivial  Caledonia :  inns  and  Tanenis 
of  Scotland,  and  some  Famous  People  who 
have  Frequented  Them.  By  Robert 
Kempt.     Crown  8vo.,  2j.  6d. 

General  Lee  of  the  Confederate  Amur. 

By  FiTZHUGH  Lee,  his  Nephew.  With 
Portrait  and  Maps.     Crown  8vo.,  ts, 

A  Waterblography.    By  r.  c.  Leslie. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo. 

A  Sea  Painter's  Log.    By  R.  C.  Leslie. 

With  12  Full -page  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.     Large  crown  8vo.,  I2f. 

H.  M.  Stanley:  His  Life,  Works,  and 
Explorations.  By  the  Rev.  H. W. Little. 
Demy  8vo.,  lor.  6d, 

The  Life  of  Warren  Hastings,  First 

Governor  of  India.  By  CoL  G.  B.  Malls- 
son,  C.S.I.     With  Portrait.    Demy  Svo. 

Loudon  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Military  Life  of 
Gideon  Ernest,  Freicberr  von  Louaon.  By 
Col.  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.  With  Por- 
trait and  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo.,  41. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Regicide.    Edited 

from  the  Original  MSS.  of  SergentMar- 
CEAU,  Member  of  the  Convention,  and  Ad- 
ministrator of  Police  in  the  Frendi  Revolotion 
of  1789.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  Demy 
8vo.,  with  Illustrations  and  Portimits^  141. 
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Raphael :  his  Life,  Works,  and  Times.  By 
£UGBNE  MuNTZ.  Illustrated  with  about 
200  Engravings.  A  New  Edition,  revised 
from  the  Second  French  Edition.  By  W. 
Armstrong,  B.A.    Imperial  8vo.,  25/. 

Life  of  Richard  Cobden.    By  the  Right 

Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P.  With  Portrait. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  yj.  dd. 

Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait,  4to.,  sewed, 
IX. ;  cloth,  %s. 

Memoir  of  Lieutenant  Rudolph  de 

Lisle,  R.N.,  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  N.  Oxenham,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  7/.  6df. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Mon-^ 

MOUTH  (Charles  Mordaunt)  :  A  Memoir. 
By  Colonel  Frank  Russell,  Royal 
Dragoons.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.,  32J. 

The  Life  of  the  Rlsrht  Hon.  W.  E.  For- 

STER.  By  Sir  T.  Wemvss  Reid.  With 
Portraits.  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.,  yis. 

Fifth   Edition,   in  one  volume,  with  new 
Portrait.    Demy  8vo.,  lOf.  6^. 

Recolleetions    of    My    Youth.      By 

Ernest  Renan.  Translated  from  the 
French,  and  Revised  by  Madame  Renan. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6^. 


Elisabeth    of    Roumanla:    A  Study. 

Wfth  Two  Tales  from  the  German  of 
Carmen  Sylva,  Her  Majesty  Queen  of 
Roumania.  By  Blanche  Roosevelt. 
With  Two  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 

8vO.,  I2J. 

Early  Days  Recalled.    By  Mrs.  Janbt 

Ross.      With    Illustrations   and    Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.,  5/. 

Friedrich  Frobel :  A  Short  Sketch  of  his 
Life,  including  Frobel's  Letters  from  Dresden 
and  Leipzig  to  his  Wife,  now  first  Trans- 
lated into  English.  By  Emily  Shirreff. 
Crown  8vo.,  2J. 

Life  of  Suvoroff.  By  Lieut.-CoL  Spald- 
ing.   Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Parliamentary  Generals  of  the  Great 

Civil  War.  By  Major  Walford,  R.A. 
With  Maps.     Large  crown  8vo.,  41. 

Days  of  a  Soldier's  Life.   Written  during 

active  service  in  the  Crimean,  Chinese, 
Austro-Prussian  ('66),  and  Franco-German 
('70-*7i)  Wars.  By  General  Sir  C.  P. 
Beauchamp  Walker.  Demy  8vo.,  with 
Portrait. 

Parallel  Lives  of  Ancient  and  Modem 

Heroes.  By  C.  D.  Younge.  New 
Edition.     i2mo.,  cloth,  4^.  td. 


Cooheri?,  &c 


Hilda's  '* Where  is  it?*'  of  Recipes. 

Containing  many  old  Cape,  Indian,  and 
Malay  Dishes  and  Preserves;  also 
Directions  for  Polishing  Furniture,  Cleaning 
Silk,  &c. ;  and  a  Collection  of  Home  Reme- 
dies in  Case  of  Sickness.  By  Hildagonda 
J.  DuCKiTT.  Fifth  Thousand.  Crown  8to., 
4r.  6^. 

Dinners  in  Miniature.    By  Mrs.  Earl. 

Crown  8vo.,  2x.  6</. 

The  Royal  Confectioner:  English  and 

Foreign.  By  C.  E.  Francatelli.  With 
illustrations.  Sixth  Thousand.  Crown 
8vo.,  Sx. 

The  Pytchley  Book  of  Refined  Cook- 

ERY  AND  Bills  OF  Fare.  By  Major  L . 

Fifth  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo.,  &r. 

Breakfasts,    Luncheons,    and    Ball 

Suppers.    By  Major  L .    Crown  8vo., 

4x. 


Table  Decoration.    By  William  Low. 

With  19  Full  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.,  6/. 

Ofllcial  Handbook  of  the  National 

Training  School  for  Cookery.  Con- 
taining Lessons  on  Cookery,  forming  the 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School.  Com- 
piled by  •*  R.  O.  C."  Twenty-fourth 
Thousand.    Large  crown  8vo.,  6/. 

Breakfast  and  Savoury  Dishes.    By 

"  R.  O.  C."  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown 
8vo.,  IX. 

Sick-Room   Cookery.     Compiled  by  '*  R. 
O.  C."    Crown  8vo.,  sewed,  6tf. 

How    to    Cook    Fish.     Compiled  by  "  R. 
O.  C."    Crown  8vo.,  sewed,  yi, 

St.  James's  Cookery  Book.  By  Louisa 

RocHFORT.    Crown  8vo.,  y,  (id. 

The  Kinffswood  Cookery  Book.    By 

H.  F.  WiCKKN.     Crown  8to.,  2j. 
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fiction- 


A  Romance  of  N'Shabe:  Being  a  Record 
of  Startling  Adventures  in  South  Central 
Africa.  By  Andrew  A.  Anderson.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

The  Story  of  Allan  Gordon.  By  Cap- 
tain Lindsay  Anderson.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Among  Typhoons  and  Pirate  Craft. 

By  Captain  Lindsay  Anderson.  With 
Illustrations  by  Stanley  Wood.  Crown 
Svo.,  5x. 

A  Cruise  in  an  Opium  Clipper.    By 

Captain  Lindsay  Anderson.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  6^. 

AltaVOna :  Fact  and  Fiction  from  my  Life 
in  the  Highlands.  By  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  F.R.S.E.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.,  6x. 

Babylon  Electrified  :  The  History  of  an 
Expedition  undertaken  to  restore  Ancient 
Babylon  by  the  Power  of  Electricity,  and 
how  it  Resulted.  Translated  from  the 
French.  By  A.  Bleunard.  Illustrated. 
Royal  8vo.,  12s, 

From  the  Frontier :  Sketches  and  Stories 
of  Savs^e  Life.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Crown  8vo.,  y,  6d, 

The  Prophet  John:  A  Romance.  By 
Frederick  Boyle.    Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

The  Orchid  Seekers  :  A  story  of  Adven- 
ture in  Borneo.  By  Frederick  Boyle 
and  ASHMORE  Russan.  Illustrated  by 
Alfred  Hartley.     Crown  8vo.,  7/.  6d, 

Rachel  and  Maurice,  and  other  Tales. 

By  the  Hon.  Margaret  Collier,  Madame 
Gallctti  di  Cadilliac.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  dd. 

The  Lazy  Tour  of  Two  Idle  Appren- 

tices.  By  Wilkie  Collins  and  Charles 
Dickens.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.,  5^. 

CHARLES   DICKENS'S  WORKS. 


Pickwick  Papers. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
Dombey  and  Son. 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 
David  Copperfield. 
Bleak  House. 
litUe  Dorrit. 


Our  Mutual  Friend. 

Bamaby  Rudge. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Edwin  Drood  and  Other  Stories. 

Christmas    Stories,     from     *<  Household 
Words.'' 

Sketches  by  '*Boz." 
Christmas  Books. 
Oliver  Twist. 
Great  Expectations. 
Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Hard  Times. 
Uncommercial  Traveller. 

•»•  For    detailed    List  of  the  different  editions  o/ 
Charles  Dickens's  ff^orks  see  pages  27-3X. 


'  InnOCencia  :  a  Story  of  the  Prairie  Regions 
I       of  Brazil.     By  Sylvio  Dinarte.     Trans- 
lated from  the  Portuguese  and  Illustrated  by 
Tames    W.    Wells,    F.R.G.S.      Crown 
ovo.,  dr. 

The  Secret  of  the  Princess :  a  Talc  of 

Country,  Camp,  Convict,  and  Cloister  Life 
in  Russia.  By  Mrs.  Sutherland  Ed- 
wards.    Crown  8vo.,  3/.  6</. 

South  AfHcan  Sketches.     By  Colonel 

A.  B.  Ellis.     Crown  8vo.,  dr. 

Undine :  a  Romance  translated  from  the 
German.  By  De  la  Motte  FofQUK. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Jl'LIA  Cart- 
wright.  Illustrated  by  Heywood  Sum- 
ner.   Crown  4to.,  5^. 

The  New  Academe:  An  Educational 
Romance.  By  Edward  HAtington. 
Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

Queen  of  Beauty  :  or.  The  Adventures  of 
Prince  Elfrc&ton.  By  Mrs.  Re  Henry. 
Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe. 

The  Vyvyans :  or,  the  Murder  in  the  Rue 
Bellechasse.  By  Anurke  Hope.  Crown 
Svo.,  3J.  6</. 

A  Black  Squire.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt. 
Crown  Svo. 

'Midst    the    Wild   Carpathians.     By 

Maurus  Jokai.  Translated  by  R.  Nisbet 
Bain.     Crown  8vo.,  y,  6ii, 

A  Human  Document    By  w.  H.  Mal- 

lock.      Sixth   Thousand.      Crowo    8to., 
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GEORGE    MEREDITH'S  WORKS. 


Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta.   3  vols. 

3 1  J.  6d. 
A  Uniform  Edition.    Crown  %vo,,  y.  6d,  each. 

One  of  our  Conquerors. 

Diana  of  the  Crossways. 

Evan  Harrinsrton. 

The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel. 

The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond. 

Sandra  Belloni. 

Vittoria. 

Rhoda  Fleming. 

Beauchamp*s  Career. 

The  Egoist. 

The  Shaving  of  Shagpat;    and 
Farina. 

The  6t,  Edition  is  also  to  be  had. 


Wanneta,  the  Sioux.    By  Warren  k. 

MooKBHEAD.  With  Illustrations  from 
Life.    Large  crown  8vo.,  ts. 

A  Partner  ft»om  the  West,   By  Arthur 

Paterson.     Crown  8vo.,  51. 

The   Goldsmith's  Ward:    A    Tale  of 

London  City  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Reade.  With  27  Illustrations 
by  W.  Bowciier.     Crown  8vo.,  6x. 

Miss  Parson's  Adventure,  and  other 

Stories.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  W.  E. 
Norrls,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Walford,  J.  M.  Barrie,  F.  C.  Philips, 
Mrs.  Alfxandkr,  and  William  Westali  . 
With  16  Illustrations.    I  vol.  Crown  8vo.,  5j. 

Karma.  A  Novel.  By  A.  P.  SiNNETT. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  31. 

Clove  Pink  :  a  Study  from  Memory.  By 
Anna  C.  Stkkle.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.,  3J.  6//. 

The  Chronicles  of  Barsetshire.    By 

Anthony  Trollope.   A  Uniform  Edition, 
in  8  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  handsomely 
printed,  each  vol.  containing  Frontispiece. 
6j.  each  : — 
The    Warden   and   Barchbster 
Towers.    2  vols. 

Dr.  Thorn E. 

Framley  Parsonage. 

The  Small  House  at  Allington. 
2  vols. 

Last  Chronicle  OF  Barset.    2  vols. 


A  Princess  of  Chalca    By  A.  Wall. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6x. 

Supplejack :  a  Romance  of  Maoriland.  Bjr 
R.  Ward.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  6j. 

Stories  from   "Black  and   White." 

By  Grant. Allen,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 
J.  M.  Barrie,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  W.  Clark 
Russell,  Thomas  Hardy,  W.  E.  Norris, 
and  James  Payn.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  3r.  6</. 


TWO   SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Eline  Vere.  By  Louis  Couperus.  Trans« 
lated  from  the  Dutch  by  J.  T.  G&EIN. 
Crown  8vo. 

Cross  Currents :  A  Novel.    By  Mary  A. 

Dickens.      Third  Thousand. 

The  Story  of  Helen  Davenant.    By 

Violet  i'ANE.    Crown  8vo. 

Pretty    MichaL      By  Maurus    Jokai. 

Translated  by  R.  Nisbet  BaIN.     Cr.  8vo. 

A    Deputy    Providence.     By   Henry 

Murray.     Crown  8vo. 

The    Queen    of   Spades  and   other 

Stories.  By  A.  S.  Pushkin.  With  a 
Biography.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND  Edwards.  111us« 
trated.     Crown  8vo. 

In  Low  Relief:  A  Bohemian  Transcript. 
By  MORLEY  Roberts.     Crown  8vo. 

Through  a  Field  Glass.  By  G.  F.  Under- 

HILL  and  H.  S.  Sweetland.  With  Illus* 
trations  by  L.  Thackeray.    Crown  8yo. 


ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

In  the  Shade  of  Schiehallion.    Bv  c. 

Blatherwick.      With    8     Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. 

Cynthia.     By   C.    Blatherwick.    Wiih 
4  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 

The  Chumplebunnys  and  some  othep 

I  Oddities.  Sketched  from  Life.  By  W, 
Beatty-Kingston.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8yo. 

Arcadian  Life.     By  S.   S.   Buckman, 

F.G.S.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 

A    Poppy's  Tears.     By  Mannington 

Caffyn.    Crown  8vo. 
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VIZTIOW— CONTINUED. 


ONE  SHILLING  ^kOW-^continued, 

Notches  on  the  Rough  Edgre  of  Life. 

By  Lynn  Cyril  D'Oyle.    Crown  8vo. 

The  Waif  flrom  the  Waves :  A  Story  of 

Three  Lives,  touching  this  World  and 
Another.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  KNOX 
Little.    Fifth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo. 

The  Child  of  Stafferton:  A  Chapter 

from  a  Family  Chronicle.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Knox -Little.  Twelfth  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo. 


The  Broken  Vow :  A  Story  of  Here  and 
Hereafter.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Knox 
Little.  Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown 
8vo. 

Who  is  the  Man  ?  A  Tale  of  the  Scottish 
Border.     By  J.  S.  Tait.     Crown  8vo. 

The    Helterskelter   Hounds:    or  Mr. 

Flopkin's  Sporting  Memoirs.  By  G.  F. 
Underhill.  With  Illustrations  by  L. 
Thackeray.    4th  Thousand.   Crown  8vo. 

In  and  Out  of  the  Pigskin.    By  G.  F. 

Underhill.  With  Illustrations  by  Wallis 
Mackay.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 


Ibiston?  an^  {politics* 


The   Scottish   Highlanders  and  the 

Land  Laws.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
F.R.S.E.    Demy  5vo.,  9^. 

Frederick  the  Great    By  Colonel  c.  b. 

Brackenbury.  With  Maps  and  Portrait. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  41'. 

The  British  Army.  By  the  Author  of 
"Greater  Britain."    Demy  8vo.,  I2j. 

Court  Life  in  Egypt.  By  A.  J.  Butler. 
Second  Edition.  Illustrated.  Large  crown 
8vo.,  \2s. 

History  of  Frederick  the  Second.   By 

Thomas  Carlyle.  10  vols.  Demy  Svo., 
9f.  each ;  6  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  8x.  each  ;  5 
vols.,  crown  8vo.,  aj.  td,  each ;  10  vols., 
Crown  8vo.,  \s.  each. 

Oliver     Cromweirs      Letters     and 

Speeches.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
With  Portraits.  5  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  9/. 
each ;  3  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  &r.  each  ;  3  vols., 
crown  8vo.,  zs,  td,  each;  5  vols.,  crown 
8vo.,  IX.  each  ;  i  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

On  Heroes,  Hero  Worship,  and  the 

Heroic  in  History.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Demy  8vo.,  ^s.  6</.,  8j.  ;  crown 
Svo.,  2s.  6d.f  Zf.,  IS. 

The  French  Revolution.    A  History. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.    3  vols.,  demy  8vo., 

9/.  each;  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  8j.  each;  2 

vols.,  crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  each;  3  vols., 

crowa  8vo,,  is.  each ;  i  vol.,  ciownSvo.,2j. 


Early  Kings  of  Norway;  Essay  on  the 

Portraits  of  John  Knox.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  Portrait  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  9^.  and  8f. ;  crown  8vo., 
2s.  6d.,  and  ix. 

Ireland  in  the  Days  of  Dean  Swift. 

By  J.  B.  Daly,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

Germany  and  the  Germans :   Social 

Life,  Culture,  Religious  Life,  etc.,  etc.  By 
William  Harbutt  Da%vson.  In  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.,  26s. 

Paddy  at  Home ;  or,  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  at  the  Present  TI^rE,  as  Seen 
BY  A  Frenchman.  By  Baron  E.  de 
Mandat-Grancey.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.,  is. ;  in  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Siberia  as  it  is.   ByH.DEWiNDT.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.,  i&r. 

A  Child*s  History  of  England.     By 

Charles  Dickens.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.,  lOf. ;  post  8vo.,  &f. ;  crown  8vo.,  y. ; 
4to.,  3j.  ;  royal  8vo.,  3J.  6d. ;  crown  8vo., 
y.  6d. ;  crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  ;  small  fcap. 
8vo.,  IX.  6d. 

The  History  of  Ancient  Civilisation. 

A  Handbook  based  upon  M.  Gustave 
Ducoudray's  "  Histoire  Sommaire  de  la 
Civilisation."  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Vkr- 
SCHOYLE,  M.A.  With  niustrations.  Large 
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HISTORY  AND  "POIATIZ^'-continued. 


The  History  of  Modern  Civilisation. 

By  Gust  AVE  Ducoudray.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  8vo.,  9^. 

Old  Court  Life  in  Spain.  By  Frances 
MiNTO  Elliot.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.,  24/. 

History  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  West 

Africa.  By  A.  B.  Ellis,  Colonel  ist 
West  India  Regiment.    Demy  8vo.,  iQf .  6</. 

The  Toruba-Speaklng  Peoples  of  the 

Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa  :  ihcii 
Religion,  Manners,  Customs,  Laws,  Lan- 
guage,  &c.  By  A.  B.  Elus.  With  an 
Appendix  and  Map.     Demy  Svo^  lor.  6/. 

• 

The  Ewe  -  Speakinsr   People  of  the 

.  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa.  By  A. 
B.  Ellis.   With  Map.   Demy  8vo.,  lox.  6t/. 

The  Tshi-Speakin^  Peoples  of  the  Gold 

Coast  :  their  Religion,  Manners,  Customs, 
Laws,  Language,  &c.  By  A.  B.  ELLib. 
With  Map.     Demy  8vo.,  lor.  6</. 

Politics  and  Letters.  By  T.  H .  S .  Escott. 

Demy  8vo.,  9/. 

Engfland  :  its  Pcoj^le,  Polity,  and  Pursuits. 
By  T.  n.  S.  Escott.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.     Eighth  lliousand.     Demy  8vo., 

The  Present  Position  of  European 

Politics.  By  the  Author  of  **  Greater 
Britain."    Demy  8vo.,  I2j. 

Chronicles  of  Bow  Street  Police  Ofllce. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  F.S.A.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition. 

The  History  of  Pickwick.   An  Account 

of  its  Characters,  Localities,  Allusions,  and 
Illustrations.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Bibliography.  Demy 
8vo.,  &r. 

Italy :  Present  and  Future.    By  Anto- 

Nio  Gallenga.     2  vols.     Demy  8to.,  2Ix. 

An  Election  Manual.  Containing  the 
Parliamentary  Elections  (Corrupt  and  illegal 
Practices)  Act,  1883,  with  Notes.  By  Sir 
J.  E.  Gorst,  Q.C,  M.P.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.,  i/.  6</. 

Our  South  AfHcan  Empire.  By  William 
Greswell,  M.A.,  F.  K.C.I.  With  Map. 
2  vols.    Crown  Svo.,  2U. 


The  Great  Republic.     By  Sir  Lepei 

Henry  Griffin,  K.C.S.I.  Second  Edition 
Crown  8vo.,  \s.  6d, 

China  and  Her  Neighbours.   France  in 

Indo-China,  Russia  and  China,  India  and 
Thibet,  &c.  By  R.  S.  Gundry.  With 
Maps.    Demy  8vo.,  9^. 

Chronicles  of  an  Old  Inn:  or,  a  Few 

Words  about  Gray's  Inn.  By  An  dree 
Hope.    Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

Middlesex  County  Records.  Indict- 
ments, Recognizances,  Coroners*  Inquisi- 
tions, Post  Mortem,  Orders,  Memoranda, 
and  Certificates  of  Convictors  of  Conven- 
ticlers,  Um/f.  19  Charles  II.  to  4  James  II. 
By  J.  CorDy  Jeaffreson,  B.A.  4  vols. 
With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  and  Facsimiles. 
Demy  8vo.,  25J.  each. 

Russian    Characteristics.     By  E.  B. 

Lanin.  Reprinted,  with  Revisions,  from 
TAf  Fortnightly  HevUw,    Demy  8vo.,  14/. 

Egypt  under  Ismail :  A  Romance  of  His- 
tory. By  J.  C.  McCOAN.  With  Portrait 
and  Appendix  of  Official  Documents.  Crown 
8vo.,  7 J.  td. 

British  East  Africa.    A  History  of  the 

Formation  and  Work  of  the  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company.  Compiled  with  the 
Authority  of  the  Directors  from  Official 
Documents  and  the  Records  of  the  Company. 
By  P.  L.  M'Dermott.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  dx. 

Our  Ocean  Railways ;  or.  The  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Development  of  Ocean  Steam 
Navigation,  etc.,  etc.  By  A.  F.  Mac- 
DON.VLD.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  dr. 

The  Emancipation  of  South  America. 

By  General  Don  Bartolome  Mitre. 
Being  a  Condense<l  Translation,  hy  William 
Pilling,  of  *•  The  History  of  San  Martin." 
Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps,  12s, 

History  of  England  fk>om  the  Tear 

1830  TO  THE  Resignation  of  the  Glad- 
stone Ministry,  1874.  By  W.  Nassau 
MoLEswoRTH.  Twelfth  Thousand.  3vob. 
Crown  8vo.,  i8j. 

Poland :  An  Historical  Sketch.  By 
Field- Marshal  Count  voN  Moltke.  With 
Biographical  Notice  by  E.  S.  Bt'CiiHElM. 
Crown  8vo.,  4/.  td,  and  is. 

Tonkin;  or,  France  in  the  Far  East.  B7 
C.  B.  Norman.  With  Maps.  Demy  8yo.» 
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THE  Peninsula  and  the  South  of 
France  from  1808  to  18 14.  An  Epitome 
of  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  Gurwood's  Collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Despatches.  By  Robert 
O'Byrne,  F.R.G.S.    Crown  8vo.,  y. 

Toryism  and  the  Tory  Democracy. 

By  Standish  O'Grady.     Crown  8vo.,  5J. 
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Ernest  Ren  an. 
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David.     Demy  8vo.,  \\s. 

Second  Division.  From  the  Reign  of 
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Demy  8vo.,  14-r. 

Third  Division.  From  the  Time  of 
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Demy  8vo.,  14/. 


The  Future  of  Science :  ideas  of  1848. 

By  Ernest  Renan.    Demy  8vo.,  i8x. 

A  History  of  Vagrrants  and  Vagrancy 

AND  Beggars  and  Begging.  By  C.  J. 
Ribton  •  Turner.  With  lUostrations. 
Demy  Sva,  2\s, 

The  RepubUc  as  a  Form  of  Govem- 

ment  ;  or,  The  Evolution  of  Democracy  in 
America.     By  John  Scott.     Crown  8vo., 

The  First  Technical  Collesre :  a  Sketch 

of  the  History  of  *'  The  Andersonian  *'  and 
the  Institutions  descended  from  it,  1796- 
1894.  By  A.  Humboldt  Sexton.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.   3/.  td. 

Castle  St.  Angelo.     By  W.  W.  Story. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  8to.,  lOir.  (mL* 

Galileo  and  His  Judgres.     By  F.  R. 

Wegg-Prosser.     Demy  8vo.,  5/. 
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Songs  and  Verses.  By  H.  Cumberland 
Bentley.  Illustrated  by  Finch  Mason, 
and  dedicated  to  J.  G.  Whyte  Melville. 
Crown  8vo.,  \s. 

Sartor  Resartus.    By  Thomas  Carlyle. 

With  a  Portrait.  Demy,  yj.  dd,  and  8j.  ; 
crown  8vo.,  zs,  6d.,  2s.  and  U. ;  4to., 
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Life  of  Frederick  Schiller  and  Ex- 
amination OP  HIS  Works.  By  Thomas 
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By  Thomas  Carlyle.  With  Portrait. 
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Thomas  Car- 
crown  8To.y 


!  Latter-day  Pamphlets.     By  Thomas 
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I  Translations  ft>om  the  German.    By 

Thomas  Carlyle.  3  vols.,  demy,  9/. 
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>  Essay  on  the  Portraits  of  John  Knoz. 
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Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  9/.  and  &r. ; 
crown  8vo.,  2s.  (>d.  and  is. 

The  Canterbury  Tales.   Selections  from 

the  Tales  of  (Geoffrey  Chaucer  rendered 
into  Modem  English.  By  Frank  Prrr 
Taylor.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

English  of  Shakespeare.    Illustrated  ia 

a  Philological  Commentary  on  '^Julius 
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"Ex^X^liLdition.    Post  8vo.,  doth,  5/. 
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Museum.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
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Autumn  Songs.  By  Violet  Fane. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s, 
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Vol.  V.  Dialogues  of  Literary  Men 
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Vol.  VI.  Miscellaneous  Conversa- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.,  l+r. 
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Vol.  VIII.  Miscellaneous  Poems  ani> 
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'       Shore.     With   Translations,   Biographical 
and  Critical  Notices,  and  Illustrations.   With 
Portrait.    Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

Essays,  Speculative  and  Suggestive* 
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Edition.     Demy  8vo.,  9^. 

Cosmopolitan  Essays.    By  Sir  Richard 
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"Greater  Britain."    Demy  8vo.,  I2j. 

Historical  Record  of  the  First  or  Royal 
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De  Ainslie.   Illustrated.   Royal  8vo.,  21^. 
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Thomas  Carlyle.  10  vols.,  demy  8vo., 
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Portrait  and  Maps. 
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Drayson.  Fiftli  £dition.  Post  8vo.,  4r.  6d, 

History  of  the  Ist  West  India  Resri- 
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Coloured  illustrations.    Demy  Svo.,  i^r. 


With  the  Camel  Corps  up  the  Nile* 

By  Count  Gleichen.  With  numerous 
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Large  crown  8vo.,  91. 

Letters  from  the  Crimea,  the  Danube, 
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Edited  by  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  5/. 

French  Revolutionary  Generals.    By 

Major  Arthur  Griffiths.      Large  crown 
8vo.,  6s, 
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trait and  Two  Maps.     Large  crown  8vo.,  4/. 

General  Lee  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
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Portrait  and  Maps.     Crown  8vo.,  dr. 

On  Active  Service.    By  w.  w.  Lloyd, 

late  24th  Regiment.  Printed  in  Colours. 
Oblong  4to.,  5x. 

Sketches  of  Indian  Life.    By  w.  w. 

Lloyd,  late  24th  Regiment.  Printed  in 
Colours.    4to.,  6^. 
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Demy  8vo. 
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and  Gurwood's  Collection  of  the  Duke  of 
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MOUTH  (Charles  Mordaum) :  A  Memoir. 
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Demy  8vo.,  yis. 
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Life  of  Suvoroff.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Spald- 
ing.   Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Martial  Law  and  Custom  of  .War; 
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Parliamentary  Generals  of  the  Great 
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Demy  8vo. 

The  Young  Oflttcer's  "Don't.'*    Crown 
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The    Carlyle    Birthday    Book.     By 
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Crown  8vo.,  51. 

The  Charles  Dickens  Birthday  Book. 

With  Five  Illustrations.  In  a  handsome 
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Animal  Plagues :  Thrir  History, 
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Fleming,  F.R.C.S.  With  37  Illustraiions. 
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J.  M.  Lain£,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  Zf.  dd. 

The  Tarot  of  the  Bohemians.  The 

most  Ancient  Book  in  the  World.  For  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Initiates.  An  Absolute 
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numerous  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.« 
7J.  6i/. 

The  Dickens*  Dictionary.    A  Key  to  the 

Characters  and  Principal  Incidents  in  Che 
Tales  of  Charles  Dickens.  By  GilbulT 
Pierce  and  W.  A.  Wheeler.  New 
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Austrian    Health  Resorts  Through- 

OUT  THE  Year.  By  W.  Fraser  Kas. 
A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.,  SJ. 

A  Birthday  Book.  By  Lady  Gwendo- 
len Ramsden.  Containing  46  IlluUrationi 
from  Original  Drawings.    Koyal  8to.,  21/. 

Home  Education  in  Belation  to  the 

Kindergarten.  By  Emily  Shirrxfp. 
Two  Lectures.    Crown  8va,  u.  dd. 

Coach  Trimming.  By  Gborgb  A. 
Thrupp  and  William  Farr.  With  60 
Illustrations.    Crown  8to.,  3x.  M 
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Musical  Celebrities :  Portraits  and 
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English  of  Shakespeare,    illustrated  in 

a  Philological  Commentary  on  '*  Julius 
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Eighth  Edition.     Post  8vo.,  clotb»  5^. 

Musical  Instruments.    By  Carl  Engel. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
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Henry  Irving.  A  Record  of  Twenty 
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gerald, M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait. 
Demy  8vo.,  14J. 

The  French  Stage  in  the  Eighteenth 

Century.  By  Frederick  Hawkins. 
With  Portraits.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.,  30J. 
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Behind  the  Scenes  of  the  ComMie 

Francaise,  and  other  Recollections. 
By  Ars^ne  Houssaye.  Translated  from 
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Half  a  Century  of  Music  in  England, 

1837— 1887.  By  F.  HUEFFER.  Demy 
8vo.,  %s. 

Acrobats   and  Mountebanks.    By  H. 

LE  Roux.  With  over  200  Illustrations  by 
J.  Garnier.    Royal  8yo.,  i6x. 

Form  and  Design  in  Music:  A  Brief 

Outline  of  the  -Esthetic  Conditions  of  the 
Art,  addressed  to  General  Readers.  By 
H.  H.  Stat  HAM.  With  Musical  Examples. 
Demy  8vo.,  2s,  6d, 

My  Thoughts  on  Music  and  Musicians. 

By  H.  H.  Statham.  Illustrated  with 
Frontispiece  of  the  Entrance-front  of  Han- 
deVs  Opera  House  and  Musical  Examples. 
Demy  8vo.,  i8r. 
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Agricultural  Zoologv.    By  Dr.  J.  Ritz- 
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AiNSWORTH  Davis,  B.A.,  F.C.P.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Miss  E,  A.  Ormekod, 
F.R.Met.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.  With  149 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  dr. 

Log-Book  of  a  Fisherman  and  Zoolo- 

GiST.  By  Frank  Huckland.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Sixth  Thousand.    Cr.  8vo.,  3/.  6</. 

A  Year  of  Sport  and  Natural  History : 

Shooting,  Hunting,  Coursing,  Falconry, 
and  Fishing.  Edited  by  Oswald  Craw- 
FURD.  With  Chapters  on  Birds  of  Prey, 
Nidifications  of  Birds,  and  Tricks  of 
Poachers.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Frank  Feller,  Bryan  Hood,  Cecil 
Aldin,  a.  T.  Elwes,  E.  Nealk,  John 
Bkrr,  p.  Vibnzeny,  Stanley  Berkeley, 
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The  Migration  of  British  Birds,  includ- 

ing  their  Post  Glacial  Emigration  as  traced 
by  the  Application  of  a  New  Law  of  Dis- 
perNal.  By  Charles  Dixon.  With  Mai)s. 
Crown  8vo. 

The  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Non-Indigen- 
ous British  Birds  ;  or,  such  species  that 
do  not  Breed  within  the  British  Archi- 
pelago. By  Charles  Dixon.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.,  6/. 
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Dixon.     With  Coloured   Frontispiece  by 
.       J.  Smit.     Crown  Svo.,  6/. 

'  The  Nests  and  Eggs  of  British  Birds : 
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The  Game  Birds  and  Wild  Fowl  of 

THE  British  Islands.  By  Charlbs 
Dlxon.  Illustrated  by  A.  T.  Elwrs. 
Demy  8vo.,  l8f. 

The  Migration  of  Birds :  An  Attempt 
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By  Charles  Dixon.    Crown  8vo.,  6/. 

The  Birds  of  Our  Rambles :  A  Com- 
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Dixon.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  T.  Elwrs. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  7^.  6./. 

Idle  Hours  with  Nature.    By  Charles 

Dixon.     With  Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo.,  6x. 

Annals  of  Bird  Life :  A  Vear-Book  of 

British  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Dixon. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  7/.  6^1 

Birds  In  a  Village.    By  w.  H.  Hudson, 

C.M.Z.S.  Joint  Author  of  *' Argentine 
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Hudson,  C.M.Z.S.  Joint  Author  of 
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H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z.S.  With  numerous 
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Crown  8vo.,  4r. 
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Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. By  Henry  Adams,  M.Inst.C,E. 
Crown  8vo. 

Mechanics  and  Experimental  Science. 

As  required  for  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion of  the  University  of  London.  By 
Edward  Aveling,  D.Sc,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity Collie,  London. 

Mechanics.    \N  ith  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Crown  8vo.,  6^".     Key  to  Problems  in 

ditto.    Crown  8vo.,  y.  6^/. 
Chemistry.    With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s.     Key  to  Problems  in 

ditto.    Crown  8vo.,  2s.  (xi. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Light  and  Heat.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  Key  to 
the  last  two  volumes  in  one  vol.  Crown 
8vo.,  $s. 

The  Beam :  or,  Technical  Elements  of 
Girder  Construction.  By  W.  L.  Baker, 
A.M.J.C.E.     Ciown  8vo.,  4/. 

The  Chemistry  of  Foods.     By  James 

Bell,  Ph.D.,  &c..  Principal  of  the  Somerset 
House  Laboratory.  Wiih  Microscopic  Il- 
lustrations. Part  I.  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa, 
Sugar,  Etc.  Large  crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Part  II.  Milk,  Buiter,  Cheese, 
Cereals,  Prepared  Starches,  Etc. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  3J-. 


Elements  of  Human  Physiology  for 

the  Hygiene  Examinations  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  By 
Dr.  J.  H.  £.  Brock,  Assistant  Examiner 
in  Hygiene,  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Crown  8va,  \s,  6d. 

Plain  Words  About  Water.    By  Pro- 

fessor  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.  Oxon.  Illus> 
trated.    Crown  8vo.,  sewed,  6d. 

Food :  Some  Account  of  its  Sources,  Con- 
stituents, and  Uses.  By  Professor  A.  H. 
Church,  M.A.  Oxon.  A  New  and  Revised 
Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  31. 

Sketch    of  the  First  Principles  of 

Physiography.  By  John  Douglas. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Thirty  Thousand  Years  of  the  Earth's 

Past  History.    By  Major-General  A.  W. 
j       Drayson.     Laige  crown  8vo.,  5j. 

Practical    Metallurgy:    An   Elementary 
;       Text-Book.       By    A.    R.    Gower,    Roya) 
School    of    Mines.       With     lliostrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3*. 

Naval  Architecture  and  Shipbuilding. 

By  George  C.  V.  Holmes,  Secretary  of 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 

[/» the  Pras. 

Marine   Engines   and   Boilers.      By 

George  C.  V.  Holmes.    With  69  Wood- 
'       cuts.    Large  crown  8vo.,  y. 

The  Sea  Boat :  How  to  Build,  Rig,  and 
I       Sail    Her.      By    R.    C.    Lesue.      With 
numerous    Illustrations    by     the    Author. 
Crown  8vo.,  4/.  6</. 
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SCIENCE   AND   T'ECHHOl^OGY— continued. 


A  Text-Book  of  Mechanical  Engine- 

ERiNG.  By  Wilfred  J.  Lineham, 
late  Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  Fully  Illustrated  with 
Cuts  and  Diagrams.     Cr.  8vo.     icxf.  6</.  net. 

Practical  Manual  of  Chemical  Assay- 

ING,  as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron. 
By  L.  L.  De  Koninck  and  E.  DiETZ. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Robert  Mallet. 
Post  8vo.,  cloth,  ts. 

Advanced     Physiography     (Physio- 

GRAPHic  Astronomy).  Designed  to  meet 
the  Requirements  of  Students  preparing  for 
the  Elementary  and  Advanced  Stages  of 
Physiography  in  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment Examinations,  and  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  Physical  Astronomy.  By  John 
Mills.     Crown  8vo.,  4r.  6d. 

Elementary     Physiographic    Astro- 

NOMY.  By  John  Mills,  formerly  Assistant 
to  the  Solar  Physics  Committee.  Crown 
8vo.,  is.  (id. 

Alternative  Elementary  Physics.    By 

John  Mills.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.,  2J.  (id. 

Quantitative  Analysis  (Introductory 
Lessons  ON).  By  John  Mills  and  Barker 
North.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.,  is.  (}d. 

Handbook  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

By  John  Mills  and  Barker  North. 
Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6</. 


Wood  -  Working^    Positions.      By   w. 

Nelson,  Orgsmser,  Manual  Instruction, 
Manchester  School  Board.  Twelve  Illus- 
trations by  Herbert  Cole.  Royal  4to.9 
zs.  6d,     Large  size,  6^. 

Handbook  to  the  Special  Loan  Col- 

LECTioN  OF  Scientific  Apparatus,    y, 

A  Catalogue  of  Modern  Works  on 

Science  and  Technology.  Classified 
under  Authors  and  Subjects.  Twenty- 
second  Edition.    With  Index.    Cr.  8vo.,  is. 

Solutions  to  the  Questions  in  Pure 

Mathematics— Stages  i  and  2— Set  at 
the  Science  and  Art  Examinations  from 
1881  to  1886.  By  Thomas  T.  Rankin, 
C.E.,  Rector  of  the  Gartshcrrie  Science 
School,  and  West  of  Scotland  Mining 
College.     Crown  Svo.,  2s. 

Elementary    Building    Construction. 

By  GtORdE  RoBsoN.  Illustrated  by  a 
Design  for  an  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gate. 
Fifteen  Plates.     Oblong  folio,  sewed,  Sjt. 

Home  Work  in  Chemistry  (Inorganic) : 

a  Series  of  Exercises  with  Explanations  and 
Worked  Examples.  By  A.  HuMBOLDT 
Sexton,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.,  if. 

Animal  Products :  Their  Preparation, 
Commercial  Uses,  and  Value.  By  T.  L. 
SiMMONDS.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  y.  6if. 


Sport 


The  Sea  and  the  Rod.  By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

an<l  Surgeon-General  C.  T.  Paske.  W^ith 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  4^.  6J. 

Congo  Free  State  and  its  Big  Game 

Shooting,  Travel  and  Adventures. 
By  Captain  H.  Bailey  (Bula  N'Zau). 
Illustrated  from  the  Author's  sketches. 
Demy  8vo.,  14J. 

Sport :  Fox  Hunting,  Salmon  Fi&hing, 
Covert  Shooting,  Deer  Stalking.  By  the 
late  W.  Bromlev-Daveni'ort,  M.P.  With 
numerous  Illuslrationsby  General  Crea  LOCK, 
C.B.  New  Cheap  Edition.  Post  Svo., 
3^.  6d. 

Log-Book  of  a  Fisherman  and  Zoolo- 

<;isT,  By  Frank  Buckland.  With  Illus- 
trations. Sixth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo., 
3J.  6(/. 

English  and  American  Yachts.     By 

Edward  Burgess.  Illustrated  with  50 
beautiful  Photogravure  Engravings.  Ob- 
long folio,  42J. 


A  Year  of  Sport  and  Natural  History : 

shooting,  Hunting,  Coursing,  Falconry, 
and  Fishing.  Edited  by  Oswald  Craw- 
furd.  With  Chapters  on  Birds  of  Prey, 
Nidificalions  of  Birds,  and  Tricks  of 
Poachers.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Frank  Feller,  Bryan  Hood,  Cecil 
Aldin,  a.  T.  Elwes,  E.  Nealu,  John 
Beer,  F.  Vienzeny,  Stanley  Berkeley, 
and  G.  E.  Lodge.     Large  Paper  Edition. 

A  Mirror  of  the  Turf ;  or,  The  Machinery 
of  Horse- racing  Revealed,  showing  the  Sport 
of  Kings  as  it  is  to-<lay.  By  Louis  Henry 
CuRZON.     Crown  8vo.,  8x. 

The  Racehorse  in  Training,  with  Hints 

on  Racing  and  Racing  Reform.  By 
William  Day.  Fifth  Thousand.  Demy 
8vo.,  9/. 

The  Hifi^hlands  of  Central  India :  Notes 

on  their  Forests  and  Wild  Tnbes,  Natural 
History  and  Sports.  By  Captain  Forsyth. 
W'ith  Map  and  Coloured  Illustrations.  A 
New  Edition.    Demy  8vo.,  12/. 
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SPORT—  CONTINUED. 


The  Hunter's  Arcadia.     By  Parker 

GiLLMORE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.,  lOf.  dd. 

Shooting  and  Salmon  Fishing :  Hints 

AND  Recollections.     By  A.  Grimble. 

Second  Edition.    With  Illustrations.    Demy 

Svo.,  i6j. 
Highland  Sport.  By  Augustus  Grimble. 

With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  A.  Thombum. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  42J.  net. 

Gun,  Rifle,  and  Hound  in  the  East 

AND  West.  By  **  Snaffle."  With  Illus- 
tratioiU.     Demy  8vo. 

Travels,  Sports,  and  Polities  in  the 

East  of  Europe.  By  the  Marquis  of 
HuNTLY.  With  Illustrations.  Large  crown 
8vo.,  \2s. 

Norwegian  Sketches  :  Fishing  in  Strange 
Waters.  By  Edward  Kennard.  Illus- 
trated with  30  beautiful  Sketches.  Second 
Edition.     141. 

How  to  Buy  a  Horse.    With  Hints  on 

Shoeing  and  Stable  Management.  By 
Pelagius.    lliird  Thousand.    Crown  8vo., 


Incidents    of    Foreign    Sport    and 

Travel.  By  Colonel  Pollok,  Author 
of  **  Sport  in  British  Burma.'*  With  lUus- 
trations.     Demy  8va,  16^. 

Bear  Hunting  in  the  White  Moun- 

TAINS ;  or,  Alaska  and  British  Columbia 
Revisited.  By  H.  W.  Seton-Ka&k, 
F.R.G.S.,  etc.     Illustrated.    Large  crowDy 

Ten   Years*   Travel   and    Sport    In 

Foreign  Lands  ;  or,  Travels  in  the  Eigh- 
ties. By  H.  W.  Setom-Karr,  F.R.G.S., 
etc.     Lajge  crown  8vo.,  5/. 

The  Habits  of  the  Salmon.    By  Major 

Trahernk.    Crown  8vo.,  y,  6d. 

Poachers   and    Poaching.     By  John 

Watson.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.,  *js.  6d, 

Sketches  of  British  Sporting  Fishes. 

By  John  Watson.  With  Frontbpicce. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6</. 

Five  Months*  Sport  in  Somali  Land. 

By  Lord  Wolverton.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.,  js,  6ti, 


Z\iCO\OQ%  pbilO0opbi?t  Sociologist  etc 


Handbook   of  Social  Economy;  or, 

The  Worker's  ABC.  From  the  French. 
By  Edmond  About.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  W.  Eraser 
Rae.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo.,  4r. 

Constructive  Ethics  :  A  Review  of  Modern 
Philosophy  in  its  Three  Stages  of  Interpre- 
tation, Criticism,  and  Reconstruction.  By 
W.  L.  Courtney,  M.A.,  LL.D.,    Demy 

8vo.,  I2J. 

The  Yoruba-Speaking  Peoples  of  the 

Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa  :  their 
Religion,  Manners,  Customs,  Laws,  Lan- 
guage, &c.  By  A.  B.  Ellis,  Colonel  ist 
West  India  Regiment.  With  an  Appendix 
and  Map.     Demy  Svo.,  loj.  6d, 

The   Ewe-Speaking   People   of  the 

Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa.  By  A. 
B.  Ellis.    With  Map.   Demy  8vo.,  lOr.  bd. 

The  Tshi-Speakin^  Peoples  of  the 

Gold  Coast;  their  Religion,  Manners, 
Customs,  Laws,  Language,  &c.  By  A.  B. 
Ellis.    With  Map.    Demy  8vo.,  lOf.  6d, 


The  Science  of  Language :  Linguistics 
Philology,  and  Etymology.  By  Abel 
HovELACQUE.  With  Maps.  Lai ge  crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  3x.  6d, 

Philistines   and    Israelites:    A  Nev 

Light  ou  the  World's  History.  By  H. 
Martyn  Kennard.    Demy  4to.,  6s, 

Jesus  Christ ;  Ood ;  and  Ood  and  Man. 

Conferences  delivered  at  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris.  By  Perb  Lacordaire.  Seventh 
Thousand.    Crown  8vo.,  5/.  6^. 

Human  Origins :  Evidence  from  History 
and  Science.  By  S.  Laing.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Twelfth  Thousand.    Demy  8vo^ 

Problems  of  the  Future  and  Essays. 

By  S.  Laing.  Thirteenth  Thousand. 
Demy  8vo.,  3/.  6d, 

Modern  Science  and  Modem  Thought. 

By  S.  Laing.  Nineteenth  Thousand. 
Demy  8vo.,  3T.  6d, 

A  Modem  Zoroastrian.    By  s.  Laing. 

Ninth  Thousand.    Demy  8vo.»  ^r.  61/. 
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Words  of  a  Believer,  and  the  Past 

AND  Future  of  the  People.  By  F. 
Laiiennais.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  L.  £.  Martineau.  With  a  Memoir  of 
Lamennais.    Crown  8vo.,  4r. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

By  Emile  de  Lavelsye.  Translated  by 
W.  Pollard,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

Evolution  :  Its  Nature,  Its  Evidences,  and 
Its  Relations  to  Religious  Thought.  By 
Joseph  le  Contf,  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
California.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Philosophy,  Historical  and  Critical.  By 
Andre  Lefevre.  Translated,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  A.  W.  Keank,  B.A. 
Large  cro\^Ti  8vo.,  y,  td. 

Papacy,  Socialism,  and  Democracy. 

By  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
Professor  B.  L.  O'Donnbll.  Crown  8vo., 
7j.  6d, 

SoeiolOgry.  Based  unnn  EthnoffYy.  By 
Dr.  Charles  LiULiinnBAU.  Luge  crown 
8vo.,  3/,  6d, 

BiolOffy.  Bv  Dr.  Charles  Letourneau. 
With  83  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo. ,  3/.  6</. 

The  Claims  of  Christianity.    By  w. 

S.  Lilly.    Demy  8vo.,  I2j. 

On  Shibboleths.  By  W.  S.  Lilly.  Demy 
8vo.,  12S, 

On  Right  and  Wrong.   By  w.  s.  Lilly. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.,  12s, 

Chapters  on  European  History.    By 

W.  S.  Lilly.  with  an  Introductory 
Dialogue  on  the  Philosophy  of  History.  2 
vols.     Demy  8va,  21s, 


A  Century  of  Revolution.    By  W.  S. 

Lilly.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.,  12s. 

Ancient   Religion   and   Modern 

Thought.  By  W.  S.  Lilly.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.,  12s, 

The  Progress  of  Science :  Its  Origin, 

Course,  Promoters  and  Results.  By  V. 
Marmery.     Demy  8vo. 

The  Future  of  Science :  Ideas  of  1848. 

By  Ernest  Renan.    Demy  8vo.,  i8r. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel.     By 

Ernest  Renan. 

First  Division.  Till  the  Time  of  King- 
David.    Demy  8vo.,  141. 

Second  Division.  From  the  Reign  of 
David  up  to  the  Capture  of  Samaria* 
Demy  8vo.,  14/. 

Third  Division.  From  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  till  the  return  from  Bid>yIoa» 
Demy  8vo.,  14J. 

Esoteric  Buddhism.    By  a.  P.  Sinnbtt- 

Annotated  and  enlarged  by  the  Author* 
Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  3/.  6d, 

Aphorisms   from    the    Writings    of 

Herbert  Spencer.  Selected  by  Julia 
Raymond  Gingell.  With  a  Photogravure- 
Portrait  Second  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.,  y^ 

Anthropology.  By  Dr.  Paul  Topinard* 
With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Paul  Broca* 
With  49  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.,  3^.  6d» 

Esthetics.  By  Eugene  Veron.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  H.  Armstrong.  Large  crown 
8vo.,  3^.  6d, 

A  Modern  Layman's  Faith  Concern* 

ING  THE  Creed  and  the  Breed  of  the- 
*•  Thoroughbred  Man."  By  W.  B.. 
WooDGATE.     Demy  8vo.,  141. 


ZCraveL 


Woman  in  India.  By  Mary  Frances 
Billington.  With  a  preface  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  C.I., 
and  numerous  Illustrations  bv  Herbert 
Johnson  and  others.     Demy  8vo. 

Through  the  Heart  of  Asia  over  the 

Pamir  to  India.  By  Gabriel  Bonvalot. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  C.  B.  Pit- 
man. With  250  Illustrations  by  Albert 
Pepin.     Royal  8vo.,  32/. 

Winters  in  Algeria.    By  F.  A.  Bridc- 

MAN.  With  62  Illustrations.  Ro}al  8vo., 
lor.  6(/. 


Two    Summers    in   Greenland :    Ao 

Artist's  Adventures  among  Ice  and  Islands- 
in  Fjonls  and  Mountains.  By  A.  Riift 
Carstensrn.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.     Demy  8vo.,  14/. 

The  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World* 

Being  Travels  and  Explorations  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  1857-1S82.  By 
DisiRt  Charnay.  With  upwards  of  200- 
Illustrations.     Super  royal  8vo.,  3IJ.  6d, 

Round  the  Calendar  in  Portugal.  By 

Oswald  Crawfurd.  With  numerous- 
Illustrations.     Royal  ^vo.,  i8x. 
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Sketches  of  Hindoo  Life.  By  Devendra 

N.  Das.    Crown  8vo.,  $s. 

Three  Months'  Tour  in  Ireland.    By 

Madame  de  Bovet.  Translated  and  Con- 
densed by  Mrs.  Arthur  Walter.  Wiih 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Around  Tonkin  and  Siam.    By  Prince 

Henry  D*Orleans.  Translated  by  C.  B. 
Pitman.  With  28  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.,  14^. 

From  Pekin  to  Calais  by  Land.    By 

H.  de  Windt.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  E.  Fripp  from  Sketches  by  the 
Author.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,    'js.  6d. 

A  Ride  to  India  Across  Persia  and 

Beluchistan.  By  H.  de  Windt.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.,  its, 

American  Notes  and  Pictures  ft>om 

Italy.  By  Charles  Dickens.  W^ith 
8  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  loj.  ;  post 
8vo.,  &«■.;  crown  8vo.,  5^.,  3X.  6^/.,  2s.  6d.  and 
2s.  ;  4to.,  3J.  ;  roysd  8vo.,  3^.  6d.  ;  fcap. 
8vo.,  I  J.  6d. 

Gibraltar.    By  Henry  M.  Field.    With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Highlands  of  Central  India :  Notes 

on  their  Forests  and  Wild  Tribes,  Natural 
History  and  Sports.  By  Captain  Forsyth. 
W'itb  Map  and  Coloured  Illustrations.  A 
new  Edition.     Demy  8vo.,  12s. 

Round  About  the  Crooked  Spire.    By 

Albert  J.  Foster,  M.A.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  5-r. 

With  the  Camel  Corps  up  the  Nile. 

By  Count  Gleichen.  With  numerous 
Sketches  by  the  Author.  Third  Edition. 
I^arge  crown  8vo.,  91. 

A  Land  of  Mosques  and  Marabouts. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greville-Nugent. 
Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.,  14J. 

The  Marches  of  Wales  :  Notes  and  Im- 
pressions on  the  Welsh  Borders,  from  the 
Severn  Sea  to  the  Sands  o'  Dee.  By 
Charles  G.  Harper.  With  114  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  8vo. 

A  Week's  Tramp  in  Dickens-Land. 

By  W.  R.  Hughes,  F.L.S.  With  upwards 
of  100  Illustrations  by  F.  G.  Kitton, 
Herbert  Railton,  and  others.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.,  7^.  6d. 

Travels,  Sports,  and  Politics  in  the 

East  of  Europe.  By  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly.    With  Illustrations.    Large  crown 

8vo.,  I2J'. 

Life  Aboard  a  British  Privateer  in 

the  Time  of  Queen  Anne.  Being  the 
Journals  of  Captain  W^oodes  Rogers,  Master 
Mariner.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by 
R.  C.  Leslie.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  y.  dd. 


Travels  in  AMca.   By  Dr.  Wm.  Junker. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Professor 

IvEANE. 

Vol.  I.  During  the  Years  1875  to  1878. 
Containing  38  Full-page  Plates  and  125 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  Map.  Demy 
8vo.,  21X. 

Vol.11.  During  THE  Years  1879  to  1883. 
Containing  numerous  Full-page  Plates  and 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  Map.  Demy 
8vo.,  2is. 

\  Vol.  in.  During  the  Years  1882  to  1886. 
Containing  numerous  Full-page  Plates  and 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  Maps.  Demy 
8vo.,  2 1  J. 

Across  the  Border  ;  or,  Pathanand  Biloch. 
By  E.  E.  Oliver,  Under-Secretary  to  the 
Public  Works  Department,  Punjaub.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  L.  Kipling, 
CLE.     Demy  8vo.,  141. 

Round    about   New  Zealand.     Being 

Notes  from  a  Journal  of  Three  Years* 
Wandering  in  the  Antipodes.  By  E.  W. 
Payton.  With  Twenty  Original  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author.    Large  crown  8vo.,  I2J. 

Incidents  of  Foreign  Sport  and  Travel. 

By  Colonel  Pollok,  Author  of  **  Sport  in 
British  Burma."  With  Illustrations  by  A.  T. 
Elwes.     Demy  8vo.,  i6j. 

A  Suburb  of  Yedo.  By  the  late  Theobald 
A.  PURCELL.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo., 
2J.  6</. 

Spanish  Cities  :  with  Glimpses  of  GibralUr 
and  Tangiers.  By  C.  A.  Stoddard,  W^ith 
18  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo.,  7^.  6</, 

Across  Russia  fl:*om  the  Baltic  to  the 

Danube,  By  C.  A.  Stoddard.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo., 
7J.  (>d. 

With  Stanley's  Rear  Column.    Byj. 

Rose  Troup.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.,  idr. 

Untrodden  Paths  in  Roumania.    By 

Mrs.  Walker.  With  77  Illustrations, 
Demy  8vo.,  los.dd. 

Eastern  Life  and  Scenery,  with  Excur- 
sions to  Asia  Minor,  Mitylene,  Crete,  and 
Roumania.  By  Mrs.  Walker,  2  vols., 
with  Frontispiece  to  each  vol.  Crown  8vo.. 
2 1  J. 

A  Month  in  Yorkshire.    By  Walter 

White,  With  a  Map,  Fifth  Edition. 
Post  8vo.,  4f, 

A  Londoner's  Walk  to  the  Land's 

End,  and  a  Trip  to  the  Scilly  Isles. 
By  Walter  White.  With  4  Maps. 
Third  Edition.    Post  8va,  4^. 


CHAPMAN  ft-   HALL,  LIMITED. 


:homas  carlyle's  works.! 


THE   ASHBURTON    EDITION. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  and  PAST  AND  PRESENT.     2  vols. 
SARTOR  RESARTUS;    HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP.      1  vol. 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING— LIFE  OF  SCHILLER,     i  vol. 
LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS— EARLY   KINGS   OF   NORWAY— ESSAY 

ON  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  KNOX.     1  vol. 
LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.     3  vols. 
HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.     6  vols. 
CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS     3  vols. 
TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN.     3  vols. 


LIBRARY   EDITION. 
Handsomely  printed  in  34  Vols.,  demj  8to.,  £16  8s. 


SARTOR  RESARTUS.    With  a  Por- 

irait,  71.  6rf. 
THE     FRENCH     REVOLUTION. 

A  Hisloiy.     3  vols.,  each  ^. 
LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER 

AND  EXAMINATION  OF  HIS  WORKS. 

With  Supplemenl  of  1S71.      Poniail  .-inil 

Plalcs,  9^. 
CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

ESSAYS.    Wilh  Portrait.    6  vols.,  cichgj. 
ON   HEROES,   HERO   WORSHIP, 

AND    THE    HEROIC    IN    HISTORY. 

7/.  W. 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.     9^. 


» 


OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS 

AND  SPEECHES.  Wiih  Potlraits.   svols., 

LATTER-DAY    PAMPHLETS.     9J. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.  With 
I'ortmil,  9.. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE 
SECOND.     10  voIj..  mch  9J. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GERMAN.    3  vols.,  each  ^r, 

EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY; 
ESSAY  ON  THE  PORTRAITS  OF 
JOHN  KNOX ;  AND  GENERAL  INDEX, 
with  Porltait  IllusirfttiaDb.     8vo.,  cloth,  91. 


PEOPLE'S   EDITION. 

37  vols.,  imall  crown  %ve.,  37j-.  ;    stfiaraU 


SARTOR  RbSARTUS.  With  Por- 
trait of  Thomas  Carlyle.  I 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  A  His- 
tory.   3  vols. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  , 
AND  SPEECHES.    5  vols.   With  Portrait 
of  Oliver  Ciomwcll. 

ON  HEROES  AND  HERO  WOR- 
SHIP AND  THE  HEROIC  IN  HIS- 
TORY. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.  I 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  I 
ESSAYS.    7  voU.  1 

Or  (H  ttlf,  37  1 


THE  LIFE  OF  SCHILLER  AND 

EXAMINATION     OF     HIS     WORKS. 

With  Portrail. 
LATTERDAY  PAMPHLETS. 
WILHELM  MEISTER.     3  vols. 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.    With 

Port  rail, 
HISTORY  OF   FREDERICK  THE 

GREAT.     10  vols. 
TRANSLATIONS  from  MUS,«US, 

TIECK,  AND  RICHTER.     2  vols. 
THE  EARLY  KINGS  of  NORWAY; 

Es-soy  on  the  Portraits  of  Knoi. 
,r,.  ,n  t8.  37*. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE'S  'WOKViS'- Continued. 

THE    HALF-CROWN    EDITION. 

This  Edition  includes  the  whole  of  Carlyle's  Writings  and  Translations,  together 
with  the  Portraits  and  Maps,  and  is  complete  in  twenty  volumes. 
Crown  8vo.     Price  2S.  6d.  each. 

SARTOR    RESARTUS    AND    LATTER-DAY    PAMPHLETS.      With    a 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  AND  ON  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING  AND  LIFE  OF  SCHILLER 

CRITICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    ESSAYS,    EARLY    KINGS    OF 

NORWAY,  AND  ESSAY  ON  THE  PORTRAITS  OF  KNOX.    In  four  volumes, 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION  :  A  History.    In  two  volumes. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND   SPEECHES,  with  Portrait  of 

Oliver  Cromwell.    In  three  volumes, 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.    In  five  volumes. 

WILHELM  MEISTER.    In  two  volumes. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  MUSiEUS,  TIECK  AND  RICHTER.      In  one 

volume. 


CHEAP  ISSUE. 
Bound  in  Blue  Cloth, 

THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION.     One  volume.    With  Portrait      Crown 

8vo.,  2s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS,  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP,  PAST  AND 

PRESENT,  AND  CHARTISM.    One  volume.    Crown  8vo.,  is, 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.    Crown  8va,  2S.  6d. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.     2  vols.     4s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER     One  volume,  2s. 

LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND  STERLING.   With  Portraits.    One  volume,  2/, 


SIXPENNY   EDITION.     ^.,  sewal, 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.     Eightieth  Thousand 

HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS :  Burns,  Johnson,  Scott,  The  Diamond  Necklace. 

T/ie  above  in  i  voLy  cloth^  2s.  6d, 


CHAPMAN  &->   HALL,  LIMITED. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS'S  WORKS. 


ORIGINAL     EDITIONS. 


In  dtftiy  %vo. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  Fildbs.  and  a  Portrait 
engraved  by  Bakbr.    Cloth,  ^x.  ftd. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  With  Forty 
Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stonb.    Cloth,  £,\  is, 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Forty- 
three  Illustrations  by  Sbymoub  and  Phiz.    Cloth, 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Forty 
Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Cloth,  £x  is. 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ."  With  Forty 
Illustrations  by  Gborgb   Cruikshank.     Cloth, 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  With  Forty 
Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Cloth,  £i  is. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.  With  Forty  Illus- 
trations  by  Phiz.    Cloth,  ;C>  tx. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  With  Forty 
Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Cloth,  £i  is. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Forty  Illustrations 
by  Phiz.    Cloth,  ;Cx  xx. 


LITTLE  DORRIT.  With  Forty  Illustnitions 
by  Phiz.    Cloth,  £i  is. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  With 
Se%^nty-five  Illustrations  bv  Gborgb  Cattbrmolb 
and  H.  K.  Brownb.  A  New  Edition.  Uniform 
with  the  other  volumes,  £i  is. 

BARNABY  RUDGE :  A  Tale  of  the  Riots 
of  'Eighty.  With  Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by 
Gborgb  Cattbrmolb  and  H.  K.  Browmb. 
Vi^orm  with  the  other  volumes,  £i  is. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS:  Containing— The 
Christmas  Carol:  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth; 
The  Chimes ;  The  Battle  of  Life ;  The  Haunted 
House.  With  all  the  original  Illustrations.  Cloth, 
i»s. 

OLIVER  TWIST  and  TALE  OF  TWO 

CITIES.     In  one  volume.     Cioth,  £i  is. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  Separately.  With 
Twenty-four  Illustrations  by  Gborgb  Cruik- 
shank.   Cloth,  lis. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  Separately. 
With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Cloth,  gs. 


*^*  The  remainder  of  Dicken^s  Works  were  not  originally  printed  in  demy  %vo. 


LIBRARY  EDITION. 

In  post  Zvo,     With  the  Original  Illustrations,  30  vols,,  cloth,  ;£i2. 

Illustrations.      Vols. 


PICKWICK  PAPERS 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES 

BLEAK  HOUSE 

LITTLE  DORRIT     ... 

DOMBEY  AND  SON 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 

OLIVER  TWIST 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  and  AMERICAN  NOTES 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND     ... 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "  Household  Words,"  &c. 
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Uniform  with  the  above,  \os,  td. 
THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    By  John  Forster.  With  lUustrations, 
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CHARLES  DICKENS'S  WORKS— C^//««^rf. 


THE  "CHARLES  DICKENS"  EDITION. 

/;/  crown  Svo,     In  21  vo/s,,  cloth,  with  Illustrations^  £'^  idr- 

Illustrations. 
PICKWICK  PAPERS  ... 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 
DOMBEY  AND  SON  ... 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD 

BLEAK  HOUSE 

LITTLE  DORRIT 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 
BARNABY  RUDGE      ... 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "Household  Words" 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ"         

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

OLIVER  TWIST  

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES       

HARD  TIMES  AND  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY 
UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols 
THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     2  vols. 
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THE    HALF-CROWN    EDITION. 

Printed  from  the  Edition  that  was  carefully  Corrected  by  the  Author, 

IN  1867  AND   1868. 

Complete  in  2 1  vols.     Containing  the  whole  of  the  original  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,,  2s,  6if.  eacK 


THE    PICKWICK    PAPERS.       With  43 

Illustrations  by  Seymour  and  Phiz. 
BARNABY  RUDGE  :  A  Tale  of  the  Riots 

of  'Eighty.       With  76  Illustrations  by  George 

Cattsrmole  and  H.  K.  Browne. 
OLIVER  TWIST.    With  24  Illustrations  by 

Cruikshank. 
THE  OLD   CURIOSITY    SHOP.      With 

7^  Illustxations  by    George    Cattbrmole   and 

H.  K.  Browne. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  With 40 IHustra- 
tions  by  Phiz. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With4oIUustra- 
tions  by  Phiz. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  With  40  lUus- 
trations  by  Phiz. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions by  Phiz. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."  With  40  Illus- 
trations by  George  Cruikshank. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  With  64  Illustra- 
tions by  Landseer,  Doyle,  Maclisb,  Leech,  etc 

BLEAK  HOUSK  With  40  lUustrations  by 
Phiz. 


LITTLE  DORRIT.      With  40  Dlustraiions 

by  Phiz. 
CHRISTMAS   STORIES,   from    "Hoosc- 

hold  Words."    With  14  lUustrations  by  Dalzibl, 

Green,  Mahoney,  etc. 
AMERICAN   NOTES   and  REPRINTED 

PIECES.       With    8    lUustratioDS   by    Maecus 

Stone  and  F.  Walker. 

HARD  TIMES   and   PICTURES    FROM 

ITALY.      With   8  lUustnitioas  by   F.  Walkse 

and  Marcus  Stone. 
A  CHILD'S   HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  8  lUustratioDs  by  Makcus  Stonk. 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.     With  8  mns- 

tnitions  by  Marcus  Stonk. 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  16  IBiif- 

tratioDS  by  Phiz. 
UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.    With 

8  lUastxadoDs  by  Marcus  Stonb. 

OUR    MUTUAL    FRIEND.        With   40 

Illustntions  by  Marcus  Stonb. 
EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES. 

With  i«  niustnitioos  bj  Lokb  Fi 


CHAPMAN  &•   HALL,  LUftTED. 


HARLES  DICKENS'S  WORKS— Co;r/™ira'. 
THE   ILLUSTRATED    LIBRARY   EDITION. 

Complfte  in  32  Valnmes.     Demy  &va.,  (0,t.  .-jM;   at  Sft,  £ib. 


This  Editi. 


irinted  on  a  finei  paper  sui'J  in  a  la^er  lype  Ihan  hii  been  eniployetl  In 


tkdmil  of  tlie  inlroduction  of  all  the  original  illiuiTa 

No  such  ottraclive  issue  has  been  maiie  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  which,  various  as 
have  been  the  forms  of  publication  ulapietl  to  Che  demands  of  an  ever  widely-increasing 
popnlarit}',  have  never  yet  been  worthily  ]itcseoIei3  in  a  really  handsome  library  fotni. 

■  ings  it  was  Mt.  Dickens's  wish  to  preserre. 


The  collection  ci 


nprises  all  the  1 

With  40  Itlustra- 


>  vols.     With   42 


SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ. 

tions  by  George  Ci 
PICKWICK  PAPERS. 

niatlrations  by  FHIz. 

OLIVER  TWIST.      With  14  Illustration!^ 

by  CflUlKSHAHK. 

NICHOLAS  NJCKLEBV.     a  vols.      With 

40  niustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  AND  RE- 
PRINTED PIECES.  2  voh.  With  Illus- 
tntions  by  Cattbrmole,  &c'. 

BARNABV  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES. 
1  vols.      With   lUuslraliona   by   Catteb- 

MOLE,  &t. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     a  vols.     With 

40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
AMERICAN    NOTES   AND    PICTURES 

FROM  ITALY.     1  voL     With  8  llluats. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON.      z   vols.     With   40 

IllustiaCioDS  by  PH12. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD.      a   vols.      With 

40  Illnstralions  by  Phit. 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     By  J< 


1  vols.     With  40  lUui- 
3  vols.     With  4a  U 


BLEAK  HOUSE. 

tiations  by  PHIZ. 
LITTLE  DORRIT. 

trations  by  Phiz. 
A   TALE   OF   TWO   CITIES.      With  I 

niustmtions  by  Phiz. 
THE    UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLEK 

With  S  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stoms. 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.     With  8  lUi* 

Iralions  by  MAKCtis  Stonb. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,     a  vols. 

40  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     With  17  Illui 

lions    by   Sir    Edwin    Landsbbr,    "" 

Macuse,  R.A.,  &c,  &c. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     WithS  lUus- 

Irstions  by  Makcus  Stoke, 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES.    (From  "House- 
hold Words"  and  "  All  the  Year  Round.") 

With  14  IlluitrBtions. 
EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES. 

With  I  a  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  Fildks. 
taifA  aim'f. 
fjN  FORSTER.     With  Portraits,     a  vols. 


HOUSEHOLD     EDITION. 

(WITH    LIFE.) 

In  22  Voiiime-t.     Crini"<  ila.,  cloth,  £^  Mj.  6rf. 


itTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     Wiib  59  lUus- 

oalions,  p. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD.   With  60  lUnstra- 

lions  and  a  Portrait,  51. 
BLEAK  HOUSE.    With  61  IHustrationg,  jj. 
LITTLE  DORRIT.     With  58  lUns..  $1. 
PICKWICK  PAPERS.    With  s6  Illus.,  Sj. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     With  58  nius- 

tratioiu,  y. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBV.     With  59  Illus- 

tiklions,  5/. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON.     Wiih  61  Illus.,  Sj. 
EDWIN   DROOD;     REPRINTED 

PIECES;     and   other    Stories,    with    30 

niostrationi,  51. 
THE    LIFE    OF    DICKENS.       By   J..KN 

FoRSTER,     With  40  lUuEtntions,  y. 
BARNABV  RUDGE.    With  46  Illus.,  4J. 


OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.    With  ja  lUn^r^ 
nations,  4/.  ■■ 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES.      With  aj  Illus- 


Ulnstralions.  y. 
SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ."   With 36111ns. 31. 
UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.     With 

26  Illustrations,  y. 
CHRISTM.\S  BOOKS.     With  a8  Illui.,  3^. 
THE  HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND.      With 

■  S  Illustrations,  y. 
AMERICAN   NOTES   AND    PICTURES 

FROM  ITALY.     With  18  Illus.,  jr. 
A   TALE    OF   TWO   CITIES.      Wiih   as 

IllustratioDS,  31. 
HARD  TIMES.     With  ao  Illus.,  zi  W. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS'S  WORKS— Ccntittued. 

THE    CROWN    EDITION, 

Complete  in  17  vols.     Containing  all  the  Original  Illustrations ;  and  the  Letterpress 
is  printed  from  Type  expressly  cast  for  this  Edition,    Large  Crown  Svo. 

Price  Five  Shillings  ectch. 


THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Forty- 
three  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and  Phiz. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Forty 
Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.  With  Forty  lUus- 
trations  by  Pnrz. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  With  Forty 
Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

SKETCHES  BY  «*BOZ."  With  Forty 
Illustrations  by  Geo.  Cruikshank. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  With  Forty 
Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  With 
Seventy-five  Illustrations  by  George 
Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne. 

BARNABY  RUDGE  :  a  Tale  of  the  Riots 
of  'Eighty.  With  Seventy-eight  Illustra- 
tions by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K. 
Browne. 

OLIVER  TWIST  and  A  TALE  OF  TWO 
CITIES.  With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 
by  Cruikshank  and  Sixteen  by  Phiz. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Forty  IllustraUons 
by  Phiz. 


LITTLE  DORRIT.   With  Forty  Illustrations 

bv  Phiz. 
OUR    MUTUAL    FRIEND.      With  Forty 

Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stonb. 

AMERICAN  NOTES ;  PICTURES  FROM 
ITALY ;  and  A  CHILD'S  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLAND.  With  Sixteen  lUas- 
trations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHIRSTMAS  BOOKS  AND  HARD 
TIMES.  With  Illustrations  by  Land- 
seer,  Maclisb,  Stanfield,  Leech, 
Doyle,  F.  Walker,  etc. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  AND  OTHER 
STORIES,  including  HUMPHREY'S 
CLOCK.  With  IllustnUions  by  Dalzibl, 
Charles  Grebn,  Mahonby,  Phiz, 
Cattermole,  etc. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.  UNCOM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELLER.  With 
Sixteen  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stonx. 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  REPRINTED 
PIECES.  With  Sixteen  Illostrations  by 
Luke  Fildbs  and  F.  Walker. 


Uniform  with  the  above. 
THE   UFE  OF   CHARLES   DICKENS.    By  John  Forster.    With  Portraits  and  IIlus- 

trations.     Will  be  added  at  the  request  of  numerous  Subscribers. 
THE  DICKENS  DICTIONARY.    A  Key  to  the  Characters  and  Principal  Incidents  in  the 

Tales  of  Charles  Dickens.     By  Gilbert  Pierce,  with  additions  by  William  A. 

Wheeler. 
THE  LAZY   TOUR  OF    TWO   IDLE   APPRENTICES;   NO    THOROUGHFARE; 

THE    PERILS    OF    CERTAIN    ENGLISH     PRISONERS.       By    Charles 

Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  5^. 
%*  These  Stones  are  now  reprinted  in  complete  form  for  the  first  time. 

CHARLES   DICKENS'S   CHRISTMAS   BOOKS. 

REPRINTED   FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  PLATES. 

Illustrated  by  John  Leech,  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  R.  Doyle,  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  etc. 

Fcap,  cloth^  IS,  each.    Complete  in  a  case^  ^s, 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN  PROSE.  THE    BATTLE    OF    LIFE.       A     Love 

Story. 
THE    HAUNTED     MAN     AND     THE 


THE  CHIMES  :  A  Goblin  Story. 
THE   CRICKET   ON   THE    HEARTH 
A  Fairy  Tale  of  Home. 


GHOSrS  STORY. 


SIXPENNY  REPRINTS  of  DICKENS'S  WORKS. 

OLIVER  TWIST.    With  28  Illustrations  by  J.  Mahoney.    Medium  8vo. 

READINGS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     As  selected  and  it»A 
by  himself,  and  now  published  for  the  first  time.    Illustrated. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  and  THE  HAUNTED  MAN.    Illustrated. 

THE    CHIMES:    A    Goblin    Story,   and    THE    CRICKET  ON   THE    HEARTH. 

Illustrated. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE:  A  Lovi  Story,  HUNTED  DOWN,  and  A   HOLIDAY 

ROMANCK.     Illustrated. 


CHAPMAN  *•  HALL,  LIMITED. 
CHARLES  DICKENS'S  WORKS— C»»to"«</. 

fcTHE    CABINET    EDITION. 
31  vols.,  small  /cap.  Svc,  MarbU  Paper  -Sidti,  Cloth  Backs,  ivifh  unaii 


print  EigkUenpente  each.     Each   Volume  contains  Eight  lllitsirationi 

riproduced  from  the  Originals.     In  Sits  only,  bound  in  blut 

and  rtd  cloth,  with  cut  edgts,  £,1  is. 

AMERICAN  KOTES  AND  PICTURES 
FROM  ITALY. 
^,„,,  EUWIN  DROOD  ;  &  OTHER  STORIES. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  1  vols. 
A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND. 
DOMBEV  AND  SON,  a  vols. 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 
LITTLE  DORRIT.  a  vols. 
MUTUAL  FRIEND,  i  vols. 
HARD  TIMES. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 
REPRINTED  PIECES. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS- 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT, 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD, 
OLIVER  TWIST. 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBV,  !■ 
SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ." 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 
THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS, 
BARNABY  BUDGE,  a  vols. 
BLEAK  HOUSE,  2  vols. 


(THE   PICTORIAL    EDITION. 

CONTAINING   UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS.  ^ 

Complete  in  17  vols.     Royal  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 


DOMBEV    AND   SON.     Will,  63  Biuslia- 

tiomby  F,  Barnard. 
DAVID  COPI'ERFIELD.     Wiih  filllluj,- 

Inlioiis  by  F.  Barnard. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBV.     With  59  Ulus- 

tralions  by  F.  Barnakd. 
BARNABY  RUDGE.    With  46  IlloMrmtions 

by  F.  Barnakii. 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.     With  39  lUua- 

tralioQs  by  Ciukles  Grein. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     With  59  Illus- 

tralions  by  F.  Barnard. 
OLIVER  TWIST  AND  A  TALE  OF  TWO 

CITIES.      Wiih    S3    niusiralioni    i^   J. 

Mahonkv  aod  F.  Barnard. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.    Wiih  58  Blus- 

tralions  by  I.  Maiionev. 
BLEAK  HOUSE.     With  61  tlluitiUlMU  Iiy 

P.  Baimajid. 
nCKWICK   PAPERS.     With  57  Ulaslra- 

lionsby  Phiz. 


.HTLE  UORRIT.  With  58  UlDslralions 
by  J.  MAHONEV. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS  and  HARD 
TIMES.  With  50  Illustrations  by  J.  A. 
Fraser  nnd  H,  Fkench. 

AMERICAN  NOTES.  PICTURES  FROM 
ITALY,  AND  A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  With  33  Dlustratiaiu  1^ 
Frost,  Gordon,  Thomson,  and  Ralston. 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ"  and  CHRIST- 
MAS  BOOKS.  WLlh  6j  Illuslnieicms  by 
F.  Barnard. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  and  UNCOM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELLER.  With  49 
Iltnslrations  by  E.  G.  Dalzibl. 

EDWIN  DROOD,  REPRINTED  PIECES, 
AND  OTHER  STORIES.  With  30  lllus- 
mtions  by  L.  Fildks,  E.  G,  Dalziel,  uid 
P.  Barnard. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
By  John  Forster.  With  40  Illuslrations 
by  F.  Barnard  and  others. 


THE     TWO  -  SHILLING     EDITION. 

Each  Volume  contains  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.,  zs. 


DOMBEV  AND  SON. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  ' 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. 
BLEAK  HOUSE. 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 
BARNABY  RUDGE. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES.  1 

AMERICAN  NOTES. 
HARD  TIMES  AND  PICTURES   FROM 
ITALY.  I 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

OLIVER  TWIST. 

LITTLE  DORRIT. 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ." 

A     CHILD'S     HISTORY     OF     ENC-  ' 

LAND. 
EDWIN       DROOD       and       OTHER 

STORIES. 
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